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INDIAN   DEFENCE 


The  most  important  question  connected  with  India  at 
the  present  time  is  that  of  defence.  From  the  more 
Hmited  or  British  Indian  point  of  view  it  is  of  Httle 
use  for  us  to  concern  ourselves  with  improvements  in 
government  if  we  cannot  retain  the  country  in  our 
hands ;  and  from  the  larger  or  British  Imperial  point 
of  view  the  loss  of  India  would  he  a  crushing  blow  to 
our  trade,  if  our  rule  were  succeeded  by  that  of  a  pro- 
tectionist country  or  by  a  period  of  anarchy.  It  would 
constitute,  moreover,  so  grave  an  encouragement  to  our 
enemies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  we  might  expect 
a  rapid  growth  of  separatist  feeling  in  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  Australasia,  and  a  general  break-up  of  the 
British  power.  The  bolder  among  the  pessimists  of  the 
Dominion ;  the  extreme  Dutch,  who  may  desire  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  of  South  Africa  under  re- 
publican forms  ;  and  the  wilder  portion  of  the  "  native" 
Australian  party,  would  need  no  other  signal — would 
find  no  longer  any  difference  of  opinion  among  their 
friends  as  to  the  nature  of  the  action  that  they  should 
take,  nor  would  they  be  confronted  with  the  same  body 
of  opposition  to  their  views  as  exists  in  the  three  groups 
of  colonies  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  some  dreamers  who  appear  to  think  that 
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we  should  leave  India  to  itself,  and  the  loss  of  trade, 
by  the  possible  adoption  of  a  protectionist  policy  in 
India,  they  would,  I  believe,  be  content  to  face.  Be- 
sides trade  there  is  the  interest  upon  capital,  and  India 
remits  so  much  money  for  various  purposes  to  England 
that  in  this  sense,  too,  a  peaceful  and  friendly  India  seems 
almost  necessary  to  our  existence ;  and  it  is  difficult  for 
any  one  who  knows  the  di^'isions  of  the  peninsula  to 
suppose  that  an  India  left  to  itself  would  see  its  races 
and  its  religions  dwell  together  in  amity  and  concord. 
If  to  speculation  speculation  is  to  ])e  opposed,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  fancy  that  some  effect  might  be  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  those  of  whom  I  speak  by  asking  them  to 
consider  not  only  the  evils  of  a  lower  kind  which  the 
loss  of  India  w^ould  occasion,  Ijut  also  those  of  a  higher 
nature.  I  would  l)id  them  reflect  upon  the  hopeless 
insularity  that  would  overtake  the  British  people  if 
deprived  of  the  romantic  interest  "that  the  possession  of 
India  lends  to  our  national  life.  Is  it  conceivable,  how- 
ever, that  India  should  be  able  to  govern  and  to  defend 
herself?  The  exactions  and  the  quarrels  of  the  native 
princes  alone  would  set  the  country  in  a  blaze,  and  every 
city  of  the  north  would  be  a  scene  of  civil  discord  between 
the  adherents  of  the  chief  rival  creeds.  Even  if  India 
did  not  fall  at  once  to  the  lot  of  Russia,  the  recent 
action  of  Germany  in  Africa  warns  us  that  Germany,  and 
INIadagascar  and  Tonquin  warn  us  that  France,  would 
strive  to  conquer  or  to  divide  that  vast  peninsula  which 
we  should  leave  wholly  unaljle  to  defend  itself  l)y  force  of 
arms.  A  despotism  less  beneficent  than  our  own  would 
probably  succeed  a  period  of  anarchy  in  which  the  good 
results  of  many  years  of  steady  progress  would  be  lost 
to  the  subject  population.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no 
two  opinions  among  reasonable  men  as  to  the  necessities 
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of  every  kind  tliat  force  us  to  link  our  fate  to  our  con- 
tinued domination  tlirougliout  India.  It  Ih  then  useless 
to  go  into  in({uirics  about  our  Imlian  Empire  unless  we 
first  make  sure  our  o'round  with  regard  to  Indian  defence. 

There  is  another  reason  for  separate  treatment  of  the  Reasons  for 
tjuestion  of  Indian  Defence,  and  for  its  full  discussion,  Indian 
before  we  reach  that  question  of  Imperial  Defence  in  q,^estion 
which  it  seems  to   be  involved.     The  Indian  problem  •'"^r'lrateiy. 
is  distinct  from  the  general  problem.      Not  only  is  it 
the  most  difficult  bianch  of  the  defence  (question,  and 
one  which   thorouglijy  deserves  to   be  studied  on   the 
spot,  but  one  wholly  different  in  its  nature  from  the 
British  imperial  Defence  question  as  it  exists  elsewhere. 
It  is  only  in  Canada  and  in  India  that  we  have  land 
frontiers  of  military  importance.     I  have  already  dealt 
in  the  previous  volume  with  the  question  of  Canadian 
Defence  ;  l)ut  while  in  Canada  there  is  little  prospect 
that  we  shall  l)e  attacked  by  our  peaceful  neighbours, 
in    the   case    of  India   we    are    face    to    face    with   a 
different   set  of  circumstances.     It  is  in  fact   only  on 
this  one  of  all    the    frontiers  of  the  Empire  that  the 
British    dominion    is  virtually   conterminous   with  the 
continental  possessions  of  a  great  military  power.     The 
British   Empire  has  of  late,  in  New  Guinea  and  else- 
where in  the  Pacific,  become  conterminous  with  Germany, 
in  Further  India  virtually  conterminous  with  France,  and 
in  Africa  conterminous  with  l)oth  Germany  and  France; 
l)ut  if  we  command  the  seas  we  could  cut  off  Germany 
from  Africa  and  from  Polynesia,  and  France  from  Africa 
and   from   Indo-China.     Russia   alone   is  virtually  our 
continental  neighl)our,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
United  States  is  our  neiijhbour  on  the  Canadian  frontier. 
The  United  States  is  not  a  military  power,  and,  though 
able  to  crush  us  in  Canada,  will  never  advance  except 
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invited  by   the  Canadians,  or  driven   into  war,   wliile 

Russia  is  an  autocracy  witli  untold  millions  of  men  who 

are  ready  to  march  at  one  man's  will. 

Consensus         Tliose  in  England  who  desire  to  close  their  eyes  to 

onlmjlort-  ^^^^  importance  of  the  (question  of  Indian  Defence  are  in 

anceof  tiie  ^|jq  Jjabit  of  describing  as  alarmists  all  who  force  them  to 

Indian  _  ~        ^ 

nuiciice      discuss  the  matter.      It  is,  therefore,  right  to  show  at 

question.  i        i      i  i  •  c 

the  outset  that  those  who  l)eiong  to  the  peace  section  ot 
the  Liberal  party,  but  who  happen  to  know  India  well, 
are  as  thoroughly  awake  to  the  danger  as  are  military 
Conservatives  themselves  :  in  fact,  that  there  is  unanimity 
of  opinion  among  the  well-informed,  whatever  may  be 
their  predispositions.  For  exam23le.  Sir  George  Camp- 
l)ell  has  argued,  m  a  work  circulated  Ijy  the  Cobden 
Clul)  itself,  that  we  ought  not  to  feel  easy  about  our 
military  position  in  India ;  that  our  Indian  army  is, 
considering  what  it  has  to  do,  '  the  smallest  army  in 
the  world  " — an  army  of  200,000  men,  not  all  fit  for 
the  most  danoerous  service,  defendin"^,  r gainst  internal 
troubles  and  against  a  great  military  neigh l)our,  a 
peninsula  containing  250,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Sir 
George  Campbell  points  out  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
tremendous  risks  both  east  and  west  of  India,  and  to 
observe  the  approach  of  two  great  European  powers 
towards  our  borders.  He  shows  how  our  difficulties 
have  been  increased  by  a  popular  resistance  to  our  rule 
in  Burmali,  such  as  we  never  experienced  in  any  part  of 
India,  and  such  as  will  call  for  the  presence  of  a  large 
garrison  for  many  years ;  and  he  says  :  "  We  can  no 
longer  consider  India  to  be  a  country  divided  from 
the  whole  world,  and  our  military  arrangements  must 
be  modified  accordingly."  Radical  economists  and  the 
Cobden  Club  are  thus,  it  is  seen,  compelled  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case  to  use  words  which  would  not  be 
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large 


lisii vowed  by  tliose  who  are  looked  upon,  by  the  portion 
f  their  countrymen  who  are  unin.structed  in  this  par- 
ticular matter,  as  alarmists  of  a  military  school. 


() 


The  first  question  tliat   arises  in   connection   with  The  i.iea  of 

,      -I .  -,     «  •  ^        ^  •  p  •      "  Russian 

Indian  deience  is,  whctiier  our  preparations  lor  war  m  niiiunce. 
or  near  India  against  a  European  enemy  are  neccvssary  at 
all,  or  whether  it  would  l)e  possil)le  safely  to  come  to 
terms  with  Russia.  There  is  a  school  in  England  the 
members  of  which  would  attempt  to  bring  al)out  an 
Anglo-Russian  alliance  based  on  the  general  principle 
that  Russia  should  be  allowed  to  work  her  will  on 
Turkey,  provided  our  Indian  North-West  frontier  were, 
through  the  alliance,  made  secure.  There  is  this  to 
l)c  said  for  those  who  think  thus,  tliat  it  is  our  duty 
to  look  at  such  questions  from  a  point  of  view  less 
selfish  than  that  of  British  interest  alone,  and  that 
it  is  well  sometimes  to  try  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  Russian  statesmen.  Russia,  ice-bound  as 
she  is,  needs  outlets ;  but  we  must  rememl)er  also  that 
she  has  an  outlet  on  the  Pacific  which  will  become 
more  and  m  ^re  important  day  by  day,  that  tlie  outlet 
through  Turkey  is  not  ours  to  give,  and  that  the  outlet 
through  India  is  ours  to  refuse.  Without  dwelling  upon 
the  fact  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  possession 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  by  Russia  might 
prove  a  political  danger  to  ourselves,  and  without 
urging  the  consideration  that  there  is  a  large  British 
trade  in  Turkey  which  would  soon  be  destroyed  by 
Russian  protectionist  feeling,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  if 
we  look  to  the  Indian  side  of  the  question,  how  Russia 
could  put  it  out  of  her  own  pow'er  at  any  moment  to 
threaten  us  on  the  North-West  frontier. 

What  we  should  gain  by  an  understanding  with  Russia 
is  far  from  clear.     No  promise,  especially  no  promise 
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nccompaiiied  1>y  an  ndvance  towards  our  tVoiitiei*,  could 
enable  us  safely  to  reduce  our  Indian  forces  and  to  take 
less  money  from  the  Indian  taxpayer.  On  the  (contrary, 
while  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  the  subjet^t  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  JNIac- 
Gregor,  still,  in  discussing  the  transport  difficulties  of  a 
Russian  advance  on  India,  he  was  writing  on  a  matter 
which  he  tlujroughly  understood,  for  he  had  given  much 
time  and  care  ttj  it.  The  then  (Quartermaster-General 
in  India  put  the  most  successful  possible  result  of  the 
first  Russian  campaign  as  the  annexation  by  Russia  of 
the  country  up  to  that  very  line  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
which  it  is  now  proposed  by  some,  whose  language  is 
eagerly  reprinted  by  the  Russian  press,  to  give  to 
Russia  voluntaiily,  as  the  result,  not  of  a  campaign,  but 
of  an  understandinfj.  Sir  Charles  MacGregor  was  of 
opinion,  as  the  whole  of  our  authorities  in  India  at  the 
present  moment  arc  of  opinion,  that  on(;e  in  secure 
possession  of  Herat  and  Balkh,  Russia  could  aUbrd  to 
wait,  to  consolidate  her  power,  to  complete  her  railways, 
and  would  then,  and  then  only,  issue  forth  fxom  her 
excellent  Imses  to  make  her  attack  on  India. 

Granting  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  present  Em- 
peror of  the  Russias,  and  supposing,  for  the  sake  (^f 
argument,  that  we  might  safely  give  to  him  personally 
that  which  his  friends  in  England  ask,  is  it  not  at  least 
possible  that  in  some  years'  time  there  may  be  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Russia  those  who  will  hold  different 
views,  and  who  might  return  to  the  designs  of  General 
Skobelefi',  to  the  prosecution  of  which  they  would  bring 
the  enormous  advantage  of  a  perfect  base  for  opera- 
tions virtually  bestowed  upon  them  by  ourselves  ? 
Moreover,  we  should  be  giving  that  which  is  not  ours 
to  give  ;  we  should  be  thought  by  the  Afghans  to  have 
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sliowii  the  utmost  treachery  towards  their  interests; 
we  sliouhl  incur  their  hatred,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie 
('ont(nnpt  of  our  Indian  princes,  and  the  Russians  wouhl 
lie  to  a  corresponding  extent  strengthened  by  the  exist- 
ence of  these  feelings. 

To  willingly  let  Russia  occupy  the  northern  half  of  Our 
Afghanistan  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Ameer  would  ^'" 
lie  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  for,  in  spite  of  JMr.  Curzon, 
whose  recent  articles  made  more  stir  in  llussia  than  he 
can  like,  to  judge  from  what  he  has  since  written  in  a 
liDok,'  we  are  deeply  pledged  to  Abdurrahman  1)y  our 
promises,  twice  at  least — perhaps  three  times — v(jlun- 
tarily  made.  To  give  up  Northern  Afghanistan  even 
when  he  is  gone  would  be  to  reverse  the  policy  which 
seemed  wise  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration  a, 
well  as  to  their  Conservative  suc(^essors.  What  we 
should  lose  by  the  Anglo- Russian  alliance,  which  seems 
to  reduce  itself,  when  examined,  to  a  permission  or  to  an 
encouragement  to  Russia  to  stretch  herself  on  the  one 
side  towards  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  other  side  into 
Afghanistan,  is  clear  :  our  Turkish  trade,  our  power  to 
use  the  Euphrates  route  or  th.e  Suez  Canal  during  war 
with  Russia  when  once  she  was  established  on  the  mag- 
nificent position  of  the  Sea  of  INFarmora,  the  friendship 
of  the  Afghan  people  now  tardily  ol)tained,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  our  Indian  subjects  in  our  strength.  At  one 
blow  we  should  have  l)rought  military  Russia  within 
possible  striking  distance  of  India,  and  put  ourselves 
farther  otl"  from  India  l)y  driving  ourselves  to  the  use 
of  the  Cape  route  even  in  a  single-handed  war.  An 
increase  of  the  distance  from  our  base  in  England  to 
the  Ilelmund  where  we  should  have  to  fioht  would  be 


^  Ru-isia  in  Central  Asia,  liy  the  liou.  Geo.  N.  Curzou,  M.P.     Long- 
lUiins,  1889. 
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ln'()U<;lit  nhoiit  fit  the  same  nioinciit  as  a  sliortcnin^'  of 
the  (li.stance  between  tlie  Iliis.siaM  railroads  and  India. 
The  story  of  Batoiini  has  sliowii  tliat  lliissian  promises 
caiuiot  ])e  trusted.  The  reply  of  tiie  friends  of  Russia 
ill  this  ease  is,  that  the  promise  as  to  liatoum  was  an 
unwilling  promise,  extorted  from  Russia  at  Berlin.  It 
was  not  hi  form  nnwillino-,  but,  even  admitting  the  faet, 
we  may  (h)ul)t  whether  the  promises  or  declarations  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  would  be  more  l)inding 
nj)on  a  successor  who  might  very  likely  hold  widely 
dill'erent  views. 

We  are  told  that  we  miglit  diminish  our  military 
expenditui'e  in  India  if  we  had  a  Russian  alliance. 
That  cautious  and  economy-loving  power  the  German 
Empire,  at  the  time  when  her  old  Emperor  and  the 
Russian  Emperor  were  bound  together  by  the  most 
solemn  of  alliances,  in  the  Three  Emperors'  League,  con- 
tinued with  feverish  haste  to  strengthen  her  fortresses 
of  Thorn,  Kiinigsberg,  and  Posen,  useful  oidy  against 
Russia,  while  Russia  strenothened  Warsaw  and  the 
Polish  Quadrilateral,  useful  only  against  Germany.  No 
prudent  power,  with  a  frontier  expensed  to  land  attack, 
can  afibrd  to  rely  upon  promises,  however  ajDparently 
binding,  and  relax  her  preparations  for  meeting  in  arms, 
if  necessary,  possible  invasion  l)y  a  military  power  of 
the  first  class.  It  did  not  need  Batoum  to  prove  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  trust  the  very  life  of  our  Empire 
to  any  promise. 

Without  inviting  Russia  into  Northern  Afghanistan 
we  may,  of  course,  be  called  upon  to  consider  what  we 
shall  do  when  she  has  come  there  uninvited.  The 
Russians  have  sufficient  Ijelief  in  the  reality  of  our 
pledges  to  the  present  Ameer  not,  I  think,  to  come  there 
in  his  lifetime ;    but  supposing  that  they  are  right  in 
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thinking  that  the  Ameer  and  Afglian  rule  are  un[)o[)ular 
in  Herat  and  I'alkii.  and  that  a  .successful  insurrection 
may  be  organised  against  him,  circumstances  may  so 
change  as  to  tempt  them  forward.  The  Hussians  may 
lie  right,  too,  in  thinking  that  if  the  present  strong 
man  were  I'emoved  by  assassination  there  might  be  civil 
war  in  Afghanistan  and  disorder  upon  their  frontier 
siithcient  to  give  them  a  fair  pretext  for  advancing. 
Supposing  that  we  fail  to  make  those  wise  arrange- 
ments, with  regard  to  the  Afghan  succession,  and  for 
securing  traiKjuillity  in  the  country  on  a  change  of 
sovereign,  wiiich  we  ought  to  make  in  time,  and  could 
make,  the  llussians  may  very  likely  cross  the  frontier 
with  a  small  number  of  men  upon  some  apjiarently 
excellent  pretext,  ready  to  withdraw  if  our  (lovernment 
.should  threaten  war,  and  ready  to  remain  if  we  should 
onl}'  grumble.  We  all  of  us  are  sometimes  strangely 
like  the  Turks  in  thinking  that  what  will  last  our 
own  time  is  good  eiiouoh,  and  in  finding  reasons  for 
putting  ofi"  the  fight  until  the  time  of  our  successors. 
We  have  weakened  English  pul)lic.  opinion  by  the  very 
uncertainties  of  our  past  Afghan  policy,  the  mo.st  amaz- 
ing instance  of  which  was  the  sudden  reversal  by  Lord 
]kaconsfield'.s  Government  in  1878  of  the  uniform  policy 
of  (Jreat  Britain  with  regard  to  Herat,  in  the  otter  of 
Herat  to  Persia,  actually  bound  a^  the  very  time  by 
a  secret  treaty  to  Rubsia,  a  portion  of  which  has 
.since  been  revealed.  It  is  at  least  possil>le  that 
if  the  Conservatives  were  in  office  in  England  when 
Russia  in  small  force  crossed  the  Afghan  frontier, 
recently  settled  with  her,  there  would  be  a  coalition 
between  the  mass  of  the  Opposition  and  Conservatives 
who  hold  the  view  that  the  present  arrangement 
has   no   element    of   permanency   in    it   which    would 
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prevent   the   Government  from   resisting   the    Russian 
advance. 

In  May  18(37,  when  I  first  wrote  upon  Indian  defence, 
I  recommended  that  policy  of  advance  upon   our  left 
which  was  afterwards  adopted.     The  railway  through 
the  Bolan,  and   the  station  at  some  such  position   as 
Quetta  has  since  Ijecome  were  among  the  suggestions 
that  I  made.     The  adoption  of  this  policy  was  advised 
from  many  sides  and   the  policy  was  successful ;    and 
writing  again  in  January  1887,  after  nearly  twenty  years 
had  passed,  I  was  still  able  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
prospects  of  Indian  defence  for  some  time  to  come.     It 
was  still  possible  to  set  very  high  the  risk  to  Russia  of 
plunging    into    defiles    inhabited    by   an    independent 
population,  and  to  lay  stress  upon  the  time  that  would 
be  needed  for  the  completion  of  her  strategic  railways  in 
Turkestan.     On  the  other  hand,  while  I  thus  stated  my 
own  opinion,  I  was  forced  to  quote  the  opinion  of  foreign 
military  writers   to  the   opposite  effect.     These  think, 
as  I  showed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  put 
40,000   men   at    Quetta  within    three   months   of   the 
declaration  of  war,  and  that  we  could  do  it  only  if  we 
gave  up  all  idea  of  offensive  operations  against  Russia  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  confined  ourselves  to  a 
defensive  attitude,  leaving  Russia  to  attack  us  when  and 
where  she  chose — in  itself  a  serious  weakness.     I  showed 
that  the  foreigners  who  had  written  upon  this  subject 
thought  that  Russia  could  raise  trouble  for  us  in  India, 
and  force  us  to  leave  a  large  proportion  of  our  troops 
behind   to  watch   narrowly  the  armies  of  the   native 
states ;  and  that  they  believed  that  an  advance  force  of 
Mohammedans,  in  the  Russian  interest,  descending  from 
the  mountains  upon  Kabul,  might  conciliate  the  Afghans 
and  bring  with  them  towards  India  the  tribes  eager  for 
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the  plunder  of  our  plains,  I  ventured  nevertheless  to 
discount  these  alarmist  views,  and  to  suggest  that 
pressing  danger  would  first  arise  only  several  years  after 
Russia  had  occupied  Herat  (should  we  allow  her  to  reach  ' 

that  point),  had  finished  her  railways  in  that  quarter, 
and  had  fortified  her  l)ase.  The  Russians,  it  seemed  to 
me,  had  every  interest  in  postponing  war,  and  would  do 
so  for  twelve  or  fouiteen  years  at  least.  At  the  same 
time  I  hinted  that  we  were  one  of  the  least  popular  of 
powers,  and  that  if  we  were  attacked  in  India  no  hand 
would  be  raised  in  our  defence. 

Writing,  however,  a  few  months  later,  after  I  had  The  in- 

•t       e  1      ->•  T       siillicient 

receiveti    from     India    many    answers    to    my    earlier  number 
suggestions,  1  had  somewhat  to  tone  down  my  optimism,  ""tiou^of"' 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts'  could  not  be  quoted  upon  the  """^ ^"'''P'- 
more  cheerful  side,  though  naturally  proud  of  an  army 
with  which  he  has  been  long  and  honourably  connected. 
Lord  Wolseley  had  thrown  the  gravest  doubts  upon  our 
liaving  sufficient  streno-th  to  do  more  than  remain  on  a 
strict  defensive.      I  pointed  out  that  it  w^as  a  dangerous 
delusion  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  Indian  army 
could   take  the    field   against    the   Russians,   and   that 
English  officers  who  knew  the   Russian   army  thought 
that  their  picked  troops  were  admirable,  while  it  was 
certain,  owing  to  transport  difficulties,  that  Russia  would, 
if  she  attacked  India,  bring  picked  troops  into  the  field. 


'  As  I  was  invited  by  my  friend  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  to  accompany 
liiiii  ill  his  military  frontier  tour  of  November-December  1888,  and  did 
so,  uikI  as  I  have  dedicated  to  him  tliis  work,  some  attempt  miglit  possibly 
bo  made  to  commit  him  to  the  opinions  put  forward  in  this  chapter,  which 
he  has  not  seen.  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  I  should  distinctly  say  that 
the  views  expressed  are  mine,  not  his,  and  differ  indeed  in  several  points 
ironi  those  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  where 
my  conclusions  are  known  to  me  to  be  opposed  to  tliose  of  tlie  highest 
iiiilitary  authorities  in  India,  I  have  said  so  in  the  text. 
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I  argued  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  separate  white 
force  for  India,  inasmuch  as  our  compromise  as  to  length 
of  service  was  ruinous  to  India,  and  forbade  her  having 
any  hope  of  keeping  up  a  sufficient  army  to  meet  coming 
dangers,  in  return  for  such  money  as  she  could  afford  to 
spend,  while  at  the  same  time  it  spoilt  our  home  service 
army.  I  stated  generally  that  the  criticisms  which  had 
reached  me  showed  a  steady  growth  of  pessimism  among 
our  best  officers,  and  that  it  was  the  universal  opinion 
in  India  that  if  the  Afghans  should  join  the  Russians, 
the  Russians  would  have  the  game  in  their  own  hands. 
Hence  the  need  for  first  considering  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan. 

The  policy  of  the  second  administration  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  Afghan  matter  is  of  some  historical 
and  of  some  present  importance.  Mr.  Gladstone  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  Lord  Lytton,  and  reversed  Lord 
Lytton's  policy,  but  not  to  revert  to  the  Lawrence 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  while  he  wisely  evacuated 
Kandahar — following  largely  the  advice  of  that  most 
skilled  of  all  oljservers  of  the  Afghan  question,  Sir 
Robert  Sandeman — Mr.  Gladstone  gave  those  strong- 
pledges  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  proposed  the  delimitation  of  the  Afghan 
frontier.  The  arrangement  declared  to  be  binding 
by  the  Russian  Emperor  in  1888  was  the  outcome 
of  these  proposals.  The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  was 
subsidised  and  supplied  with  arms,  and  was  told  by 
Lord  Dufterin,  by  direction  of  the  Government,  that 
so  long  as  he  conformed  to  our  advice  his  enemies 
would  be  ours.  After  some  hesitation  the  Quetta 
frontier  was  advanced,  the  loop  strategical  railway 
made,  and  the  Bori  valley  brought  under  British  rule. 
This  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration, 
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followed  as  it  has  ])een  since  that  time  by  ]\Ir.  Glad- 
stone's third  administration,  and  by  two  Conservative 
administrations,  was  wise  and  necessary.  The  policy 
which  I  have  described  was,  then,  a  policy  of  influence 
at  the  Court  of  Ka])ul,  combined  with  non-interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  and  it  W7is  a 
portion  of  this  policy  that  we  should  extend  either  our 
frontiers  or  our  authority  up  to  the  Afghan  border. 
This  was  indeed  the  ground  for  that  occupation  of  the 
Bori  valley  under  Mr.  (jrladstone's  second  administration 
to  w^hich  I  have  just  referred.  In  the  course  of  the 
twenty  years  of  which  I  have  spoken  the  British  and 
the  Russians  have  drawn  1100  miles  nearer  together, 
Russia  advancing  900  and  we  200  miles ;  and  Ave  are 
now — not  in  a  straight  line,  but  by  road — 500  miles 
apart.  On  this  line  there  is  no  mountain  chain  worth 
naming.  There  are  two  much -travelled  native  roads, 
along  one  of  which  Ayoub  marched  with  wheeled 
artillery  before  he  beat  us  at  Maiwand. 

The  strong,  friendly,  and  united  Afghanistan  created  Afgimnis- 
by  our  policy  will  exist  during  the  life  of  the  present 
Ameer,  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  his  death 
will  be  the  signal  for  confusion  in  Afghanistan  unless  we 
take  steps  ourselves  to  prevent  anarchy ;  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  an  invasion  of  India  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  the  condition  of  Afghanistan  and  upon  our  relations 
with  the  Afghan  ruler.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  if 
iui  advance  should  come,  large  offers  will  be  made  to  the 
Afghans.  Russia,  besides  giving  money  to  the  chiefs,  will 
promise  to  Afghanistan  the  Peshawur  valley  and  other 
former  Afghan  districts  of  the  Punjab.  So  far  as  the 
present  Ameer's  life  may  extend,  we  have  done  our 
utmost  to  secure  him.  He  knows  that  we  wish  his 
kingdom  to  be  independent,  and  by  our  evacuation  of 
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Kul)ul,  Gliuzni,  niul  Kandahar  we  have  proved  to  the 
Afghans  that  we  do  not  desire  to  take  their  country. 
He  understands  us  to  have  promised  him  to  see  that 
the  Russians  do  not  take  it,  and  he  un(h)ul)tedly  be- 
lieves that  we  should  resist,  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  any  attempt 
to  pass  the  line  of  pillars  which  the  joint  Commission 
has  set  up.  Pie  is  persuaded  that  Ijy  himself,  and 
without  our  guarantee  or  virtual  guarantee,  he  could 
not  hope  to  keep  the  Russians  out  of  Herat  and  Balkh. 
The  position,  although  our  policy  has  been  successful 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  one  necessarily  fuU  of  anxiety. 
It  is  difiic'ult  for  us  to  guarantee  the  succession  of  the 
son  of  the  present  Ameer,  who  may  not  l)e  the  best 
candidate  for  the  throne.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  Afghan  proceedings  upon 
the  Russian  frontier  wdiile  we  have  no  officer  within 
hundreds  of  miles  of  Balkh,  and  yet  the  presence  of 
British  officers  upon  the  frontier,  advised  by  Mr. 
Curzon,  would  probably  involve  responsibilities  even 
greater  than  those  which  it  might  prevent.  Still,  wdiat 
is  done  is  dono.  It  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  the 
Ameer  would  be  our  friend  so  long  as  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  dominions  was  in  our  possession.  His 
very  existence  as  ruler  of  Afghanistan  was  involved  in 
the  Kandahar  question,  and  necessitated  our  restoration 
of  the  city.  The  result  has  been  that  the  present  ruler 
of  Afghanistan  has  complete  trust  and  confidence  in  us, 
and  has  done  everything  in  his  power,  which  in  such  a 
matter  is  but  limited,  to  make  his  people  friendly.  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  has  said^  that  when  he  first  met  this 
remarkable  man,  at  the  time  when  we  were  about  to 
place  him  upon  the  throne,  Abdurrahman   had  never 

^  Asiatic  Quarterly  Eevieic,  October  1888. 
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known  an  Englisliman.  At  least  one  liad,  however, 
stayed  with  that  Afghan  prince  as  his  guest  near 
Saniarcand,  and  had  long  been  familiar  with  his  char- 
acter. The  impression  which  he  made  upon  the  first 
Englishman  who  ever  saw  liim  was  as  favoural>le  as  that 
which  he  produced  on  Sir  Lepel  (JritHn  ;  and  his  first 
l']iiglish  friend,  now  dead,  was  e(|ually  struck  by  his 
remarkable  information,  self-possession,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Brave,  strong,  and  ready,  it  seemed 
certain  that  he  would  one  day  succeed.  The  specula- 
tion, liowever,  as  to  the  Afghan  throne,  whi(;h  is  the 
most  interesting,  concerns  not  the  present  Ameer  but 
his  successor,  and  to  discuss  this  subject  in  the  present 
state  of  our  relations  with  the  Ameer  would  be  unwise. 

AVhen  the  (|uestion  is  asked  whether  it  is  possible 
as  a  fact  for  Russia  to  invade  India,  the  answer  must, 
in  my  opinion,  be  that  Russia  could  not  invade  India 
with  a  good  chance  of  success  if  she  started  from  her 
present  frontier.  At  any  time  between  1879  and  1885 
we  might  have  had  some  dithculty  in  resisting,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  Indian  military  measures  of  the  last 
few  years  we  could  place  in  line  upon  her  flank  an 
army  which,  did  the  xV.fghans  continue  friendly  to  us, 
ought  to  give  a  good  account  of  any  force  for  which 
tlie  Russians  could  at  present  find  transport  across  the 
desert.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  j\lacGregor 
in  his  "confidential"  book,  which  was,  unfortunately,  so 
largely  circulated  that  it  has  lieen  thouglit  that  copies 
were  purchased  for  use  in  Russia.  He  laid  down  for  the 
Russians  every  step  of  their  march,  and  worked  out  for 
them  every  figure  of  their  ti'ansport,  but  I  think  that, 
lor  the  purpose  of  rousing  our  military  authorities,  he 
lessened  the  difficulties  which  the  enemy  would  have  to 
meet.     On  one   point,  indeed,   Sir  Charles  Ma(.*Gregor 
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erred  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  underrated  the 
total  military  force  of  Russia,  and  then  proceeded  to 
make  such  larije  deductions  from  it  for  oamsons  and 
armies  to  watcli  European  and  other  frontiers  as  to  leave 
the  Russians  witli  a  limited  number  of  men,  although, 
in  his  opinion,  a  sutticient  number  for  attempting  the 
invasion.  It  would  be  m(5re  accurate  to  look  upon 
Russian  numbers  as  unlimited  for  this  purpose,  but, 
while  unHmitcd  upon  their  own  frontier,  sliarply  limited 
as  lonii'  as  that  frontier  is  where  it  is,  and  so  longf  as 
Herat  is  not  connected  with  the  Russian  railroads, 
by  transport  ditHcultics.  One  natural  result  of  this 
fact  is  that  any  Russian  invading  army  would  come 
in  tlie  form  of  a  force  of  carefully -selected  men.  To 
allude  only  to  the  extracts  that  were  published 
from  Sir  Charles  MacGregor's  book,  he  thought  the 
invasion  -of  India  already  then  a  possil)ility.  Since 
that  time  Russia's  peace  footing  has  Ijeen  increased  and 
her  war  footing  almost  doubled,  as  shorter  service  has 
gradual!}'  affected  her  reserves.  Russia  has  advanced 
from  Saraklis  to  Penjdeh,  within  easy  striking  distance 
of  Herat.  If  Sir  Charles  MacCregor  was  right  in 
thinking  that  Russian  Central  Asia  can  produce  30,000 
camels,  and  that  vastly  greater  numbers  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Persian  frontier,  then  indeed  advance  across 
the  desert  is  robbed  of  half  its  difficulty. 

Sir  Charles  MacGregor  is,  rightly  enough,  considered 
in  Enuland  to  have  been  an  alarmist,  l)ut  there  are 
sions  that  he  was  not  in  all  cases  inclined  to  overrate 
our  difficulties.  For  example,  in  the  opinion  of  skilled 
observers  of  our  Indian  position,  he  underrates  the 
danger  to  us  fr(jm  the  armies  of  the  independent 
princes  of  the  south  in  the  event  of  a  rising  ;  and  again, 
it  is  known  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  in  the  event  of 
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invasion  all  troops  might  be  withdrawn  both  from 
liunnali  and  Assam,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not 
l)C  difficult  to  reconijuer  these  great  provinces  if  we 
repulsed  the  Kussians — certainly  not  an  alarmist  view. 

It  is  believed  in  India  that  the  Russians  will  advance 
hy  Bulkh  and  also  from  Penjdeh  through  JMainiena 
with  small  forces  upon  Ivabul ;  with  a  small  force  and 
mule  transport  by  Chitral  upon  Jelalabad  ;  and  with  a 
small  force  by  Gilgit  upon  Kashmir,  although,  according 
to  Sir  Charles  MacGregor,  the  last  route  would  be 
possible  in  July  and  August  only.  These  small  forces 
would  l>e  from  one  to  two  months  on  the  road,  and  their 
marches  would  be  extremely  dithcult  at  the  present  time  ; 
hut,  according  to  Sir  Charles  ]\l.acGregor,  if  the  Russians 
were  established  in  Balkh,  at  the  frontier  which  we  are 
now  asked  to  willingly  give  them,  and  which  Sir  Charles 
MacGregor  said  they  would  obtain  as  the  result  of  their 
(irst  successful  campaign,  these  marches  would  ])ecome 
■'a  perfectly  feasible  operation  of  war."  The  large  force 
oi  the  in^'ader,  with  his  siege  train,  would  of  course  come 
by  Herat  to  Kabul  unless  we  beat  him,  or  to  Ghazni,  and 
then,  if  not  defeated,  by  the  Kuram  river,  which  he 
could  reach  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  or  by  the 
Tochi  \alley  towards  Lahore,  and  by  the  (lomul  pass 
towards  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  the  south.  Some  think 
lliat  Russia  will  advance  also  by  Seistan  towards 
Kandahar  ;  Ijut  she  would  have  to  pass  through 
•listricts  where  the  peojile  are  friendly  to  ourselves, 
thanks  chiefly  to  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  popularity,  for 
he  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  friend  both  of  chiefs  and 
people,  and  as  justice  incarnate.  At  Quetta  we  are 
strongly  established  on  the  flank  of  the  Russians,  whose 
main  force,  advancing  over  fairly  level  ground,  and  not, 
like  the  small  forces,  over  passes  of  10,000  feet,  would 
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have  to  marcli  850  miles  from  Herat — against  the  200 
from  Balkli  of  the  small  forces — before  reachiii";  us. 
of  It  is  often  said  that  if  success  or  failure  tlepends 

upon  the  attitude  of  the  Afghans,  as  is  frequently 
alleged  by  Indian  officers,  we  had  1)etter  let  the  Russians 
be  the  first  to  enter  Afghanistan,  as  then  the  Afghans 
would  turn  against  them.  Russian  credit  has  stood 
very  low  in  Afghanistan  since  1878,  l)eeause  the 
Afghans  thought  that  the  Russians  behaved  meanly 
in  not  defending  them  against  us  at  that  time ;  and 
similar  views,  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  would  be  con- 
ceived of  us  if  we  took  no  notice  of  Russian  entry  into 
Afghanistan.  The  Russians  were  not  pledged  to  defend 
the  Afghans.  We  are  pledged,  in  fact,  to  the  present 
Ameer,  and  in  universal  Afghan  l)elief  to  the  Afghans 
generally.  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  chief  assistant,  one 
of  tlie  men  who  know  the  Afghans  best,  said  to  me  at 
Quetta  hist  year  that  there  was  no  greater  fallacy  than 
to  suppose  that  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  Afghanistan 
by  Russia  would  make  the  mass  of  the  Afghans  her 
foes,  for  that  they  respected  power,  and  would  be  more 
likely  to  turn  against  us  for  refusing  to  defend  them 
than  aoainst  Russia  for  advancing,  and  when  once 
shaken  would  l)egin  to  look,  as  they  have  looked  before, 
for  their  share  of  Indian  plunder.  I  have  said  but  little 
of  the  intrigue  which  would  go  on  in  the  still  "  inde- 
pendent," or  British,  part  of  Afghanistan,  and  in  India, 
when  the  Russians  were  estaljlished  on  the  new  frontier 
which  some  would  give  them.  I  agree  with  Sir  R. 
Temple  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  Kabul 
from  the  interference  of  a  European  power  established 
at  Herat.  To  say,  too,  that  there  would  be  intrigue  in 
India  itself  is  not  to  direct  special  l)lame  against  the 
Russians.     For  example,  the  Russians  are  aware   that 
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Indian  (iHi('(>rs  have  proposed  to  the  Indian  CTOvernment 
to  prepare  rebellion  among  the  Turcoman  tribes,  and  it  is 
not,  tliorefore,  impolite  to  suppose  that  the  compliment 
has  been  returned.  We  have  never  taken  any  actual 
steps  to  disipiiet  the  Russians  in  Centi'al  Asia,  and  it 
is  possil)le  that  they  have  never  taken  any  actual  steps, 
as  yet,  to  dis(|uict  us  in  India;  l)ut  there  can  l)e  no 
doubt  that,  if  they  advanced  to  the  proposed  frontier, 
and  if  our  relations  became  unfriendly,  Russian  agents 
woultl  swarm  at  the  native  Courts.  In  short,  it  seems 
plain  that  the  nearer  Russia  is  allowed  to  come  to  India 
tlie  more  we  must  increase  our  army  and  our  military 
expenditure.  As  the  Government  of  India  are  said 
to  have  put  the  matter  in  August  1888,  the  division 
of  Afghanistan  between  England  and  Russia,  or  the 
advance  of  Russia  across  her  present  frontier  into 
Afghanistan,  would  be  ruinous  to  India  in  expense,  and 
our  position  in  India  would  under  such  circumstances 
become  intolerable. 

Those    who    l)est   know    Afghanistan    are    then   of  inipoitance 
opinion   that   invasion   of  India  by  Russia  is  possible,  of  Afgiuiii 
and  would  in  the  event  of  war  certairdy  be  undertaken  tkm!'^'^'' 
provided  tliat  Russian  influence  were  dominant  in  Kabul, 
and  that  this  could  luirdly  fail   to   be  the  case   were 
Russia    at    Herat    and    Balkh.       The    co-operation   of 
Afghanistan  would  be  of  such  essential  moment  to  the 
Russians  that  any  gifts  or  promises  would  be  cheap  pay- 
ment for  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  promises  would 

I  not  be  wanting  after  the  Russians  had  been  allowed  to 

I  establish  themselves  at  Herat. 

We  have  now  to  consider  by  what  means  the  danger  The  prob- 

pf  invasion  is  guarded  against  at  the  present  moment,  aeieuce. 

land  what  further  steps  would  lie  necessary  if,  by  the 

ladoption  of  a  foolish  policy,  the  danger  should  increase. 
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The  oiitiiiiiil  idea  was  to  watcli  the  outlet  of  tlic 
p)>sso.s  and  Iuinc  oiir  inaiu  armies  on  the  plains;  but  this 
l)lau  involved,  in  time  of  peace,  the  keeping  of  our  chief 
garrisons  in  an  unhealthy  valley,  and  in  time  of  war 
the  abandonment  of  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus  without  a  serious  struonle.  The  effect  in  India, 
in  the  event  of  invasion,  of  the  important  stations  of 
Peshawur,  Nowshera,  Kohat,  Bannu,  Dera  (Jhazi  Khan, 
and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  l)eing  abandoned  to  our  enemies 
would  have  been  disastrous.  Yet  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  fight  a  battle  between  the  Indus  and 
tlio  hills  unless  at  a  fortified  jjosition  at  Attock 
crossing.  When  this  plan  was  given  up,  the  next 
suggesti(m  was  to  fortify  the  whole  length  of  our  new 
frontier.  It  was,  however,  found  not  only  that  the  forti- 
fications would  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
that,  for  them  to  be  worth  much,  they  would  have 
re(|uired  larger  garrisons  than  our  small  army  could 
provide,  but  that  there  was  an  alternative  course  which, 
in  a  military  sense,  was  a  wiser  one.  The  third  scheme 
was  to  strongly  fortify  n(jt  only  (,)uetta  but  Peshawur. 
Here  again  the  inadecjuacy  of  our  army  would  have  made 
the  step  perhaps  a  mistaken  one,  committing  us  to  fight- 
ing in  strength  upon  two  lines,  or  else  to  wasting  a  large 
garrison  upon  Peshawur — an  unhealthy  place  and  not  a 
naturally  strong  position. 

The  course  wlii(di  has  been  taken  is  that  of  deciding 
to  fight  with  our  field  army  upon  the  Quetta  line,  and 
of  resisting  upon  the  Kh}'l)er  line,  first  in  the  defiles, 
and  then  at  Attock,  only  sutticiently  to  delay  the  enemy 
while  we  attacked  him  upon  the  flank.  But  the  arsenal 
at  Rawul  Pindi  is  to  be  defended  on  account  of  the 
possibility  of  descent  from  Kashmir  upon  our  great  rail- 
way line,  and  also  as  the  last  position  for  the  defence  of 
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tlic  Kliyl)or  route.  We  liuve  iimde  an  excellent 
iiiiiitar}'  lond  tliiouoh  Koliat  and  Bannu  to  Deni 
Ismail  Khan,  as  well  as  the  perfect  road  from  Dera 
(lliazi  Khan  to  Pi«hin,  which  1  traversed  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1888-89,  and  which  enables  troops  from 
tiie  Punjab  to  march  to  the  Pishin  valley  on  the 
road  towards  Oiriskh  or  Kandahar  witli(<ut  u"<jiii£X  round 
hy  Sindh. 

We  have  made  excellent  military  roads  round  Quetta, 
and,  l)esides  our  tunnel  through  the  Khojak,  which  will 
he  finished  some  time  between  iVpril  and  November  1890, 
an  excellent  military  road  over  the  summit  of  that  pass. 
There  has  been  constru(;ted  a  twofold  line  of  broad- 
"auo'c  railroad  to  the  frontier  with  a  bridue  across  the 
Indus  at  Sukkur;  (,)uetta  has  been  strongly  fortified  as 
a  base,  and  the  position  is  one  naturally  so  nearly  im- 
pregnal)le  that  even  the  fact  that  the  new  fortifi(;ation.^ 
would  not  stand  against  the  "high"  explosives  with  which 
foreign  field  artillery  may  soon  be  armed  hardly  weakens 
the  value  of  the  Quetta  base.  The  Baleli  position  in 
front  of  Quetta  can  be  easily  strengthened  by  inunda- 
tions, with  the  curious  result  that  those  of  the  enemy 
advancing  upon  it  who  do  not  die  of  thirst  in  the 
"  .^untry  of  sand  "  will,  when  they  meet  water  for  the 
first  time,  find  too  much  of  it.  (^^uetta,  in  short,  with  its 
system  of  roads  and  railways,  now  forms  a  magnificent 
l)ase  for  a  field  force,  but  for  the  liability  of  the  Indus 
valley  and  even  of  the  Afghan  passes  to  occasional  July 
tloods.  The  material  sufficient  for  completing  the  raihvay 
to  Kandahar  is  at  the  front.  The  Khyber,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  prepared  at  Lundi  Kotal  to  resist  attack  by  a 
small  party,  and,  if  it  is  forced,  the  intention  is  to  fall 
back  first  upon  the  Attock  positions  and  then  upon 
Rawul  Pindi,  while  our  main  army  operates  upon  the 
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Hank    of    the    iina(k'i'    in    the    nri^lilionrlmod     of    the 
II('lnnni<l  or  of  Kanihiliar. 

Foi'tilications  in  India  aiv  mainly  needed  l)y  us 
for  securing  an  advanced  l)a,se  such  as  (»)uetta  is,  and 
such  as,  in  tlie  event  of  u  l)reak-ni)  "^  Afulianistan,  some 
point  upon  tlie  Jlehnund  would  become  ;  for  tiie  protce- 
ti(jn  of  arsenals,  such  as  (,)uetta  and  Rawul  I'indi,  and 
for  the  protection  of  stratej;ic  points  such  as  the  crossing 
of  the  Indus  at  Attock.  (lencrally  speaking  it  must  ])e 
understood  that  the  j)olicy  which  has  rightly  prevailed 
in  India  is  that  our  defence  must  be  by  the  otl'ensive 
with  a  field  army,  and  tluit  the  less  we  have  to  do  with 
fortifications  the  better.  We  have  therefore  fortified 
a  perfect  base,  and  we  are  fortifying  our  arsenal  at 
Rawul  Tindi,  but  are  not  attempting  to  cover  the  whole 
frontier  by  a  line  o{  fortified  positions,  such  as  that  which 
defemls  France  against  the  (lernian  Empire.  By  roads 
and  railways  we  are  obtaining  the  power  of  rapidly 
concentrating  our  troops  for  offensive  action  upon  the 
invader's  flank.  In  short,  the  military  policy  contem- 
plated is  the  defensive  in  the  extreme  North  West 
combined  with  a  vigorous  offensive  from  Quetta  or 
Kandahar.  Our  Indian  army,  if  the  improvement  in 
its  transport  which,  as  will  l)e  seen,  has  already  been 
brought  about  within  the  last  two  years  be  rapidly 
continued,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  army  for 
the  purpose  of  offensive  action  from  the  Quetta  base, 
provided  with  a  system  of  comnmnications  and  with  an 
impregnaljle  position  in  its  rear. 

There  may  be  some  who  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Indian  Government  show  a  want  of  caution  in  pro- 
posing to  act  offensively  upon  the  single  line  from  Quetta, 
and  who  ])elieve  that  the  invader  would  come  through 
Kabul  and   the  Khyljcr,  and  would  be  joined   by  the 
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Al'gliaii  tribts.  Tlu'y  point  to  a  su[)posed  necessity  of 
oui'  n'sistinii;  in  strenjj,tli  u[)oii  th(>  l\liyber  line  ;  but  the 
best  defence  Ibr  tiie  Kiiyber  would  be  attack  on  the 
Kandahar  side  or  from  a  new  base  to  be  ()(;(;u])ied  between 
(liiazni  and  the  (jlomul,  the  fortification  of  which  would 
hoth  defend  the  Toclii  and  (ionud  passes,  and  aHbrd  a 
startin<>-])oint  for  an  ad\ance  to  (Jlia/ni  foi'  ourselves. 
The  position  of  Pesiiawur,  and  the  probable  hostility  to 
us  of  tlic  tribes  in  the  event  of  a  Russian  advance,  make 
ivsistance  in  the  I'eshawur  vaHey  impossible.  All  we 
cduid  do  would  be  to  delay  the  enemy  in  the  pass,  oain 
lime  for  or(h'i'ly  retirement,  fall  back,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  our  position  at  the  Indus  crossing,  and,  as 
a  last  stand,  upon  the  entrenchments  at  llawul  rindi. 
It  should  bo  remembered  also  that  the  supply  of  the 
army,  and  its  reinforcement,  if  necessar}',  from  home, 
are  easier  by  Karachi  and  Quetta  than  by  Bondjay 
and  i'eshawur.  Those  considerations  form  a  eomjjlete 
defence  for  the  policy  which  has  won  the  day. 

While  the  Indian  authorities  are,  as  1  have  said,  Tiansimit. 
pessimists  with  regard  io  matters  bearing  upon  Indian 
defence  which  are  not  within  their  own  control,  they  are 
of  opinion  that  India  is  better  23i"<-'piii'cd  for  war  than  is 
admitted  l)y  their  critics.  The  considerable  length  of 
time  which  would  be  needed  before  concentration  at  or 
near  Kandahar  is  ehieliy  caused,  they  think,  by  the  dis- 
tances which  have  to  be  travelled.  The  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  5000  mules  which  were  provided  in  1889 
will  bring  the  number  of  mules  for  transport,  exclusive 
of  those  hi  Burmah,  to  upwards  of  13,000.  The  army 
have  also  a  thousand  camels ;  and  an  immense  number  of 
mules,  donkeys,  and  ponies  are  available  for  purchase  or 
hire  in  the  Punjab  and  North  West,  while  the  frontier 
itself  can  supply  a  vast  number  of  slow^  camels.     It  is 
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suppoHcd  that  in  any  future  war  wlieeled  transport  will 
be  again  resorted  to,  although  there  were  immense  losses 
in  connection  with  wheeled  transport  in  the  last  Afghan 
campaign.  In  1880  the  whole  road  from  Kandahar  to 
Sil)i  was  strewn  with  the  wreckai>e  of  thousands  o!' 
broken-down  carts,  Imt  it  is  thought  that  the  new  carts 
which  are  being  made  for  transport  will  be  really  strong 
and  serviceable,  and  the  roads  to  the  extreme  militar}' 
frontier  have  l)een  much  improved.  India  is  at  least 
well  prepared  for  war  as  comjiared  with  England. 

AVhile  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  are  sufH- 
cient  for  the  present  upon  the  Quetta  line,  and  those 
whicli  are  being  taken  at  this  moment  are  sufficient 
upon  the  Khyber  line,  it  is  necessary  to  take  imme- 
diately certain  other  steps,  either  in  other  places  or 
of  a  o'cnerid  nature.  Above  all,  it  is  necessarv  to  still 
further  increase  the  reserve  of  mules  and  the  reserve  of 
horses,  with  all  the  necessary  saddlery,  harness,  and 
carts,  and  to  provide  the  whole  army  with  the  latest 
weajions.  The  delay  in  decidhig  about  the  new  magazine 
rifle  has  been  serious,  as  we  are  unable  to  arm  the  whole 
of  the  native  infantry  with  j\Iartini-IIenry  rifles  until 
the  British  troops  in  India  have  received  the  new  rifle. 
The  question  of  amnmnition  is  also  difficult.  So  long- 
as  some  of  our  Indian  forces  are  armed  with  the  Snider 
rifle  we  .aust  keep  up  a  reserve  of  Snider  ammunition, 
and,  in  the  hope  that  the  British  soldiers  will  soon  have 
the  magazine  rifle,  Government  are  unwilling  to  keep  a 
large  reserve  of  even  Martini-IIenry  ammunition.  The 
ammunition  difficulty  extends  also  to  the  artillery,  of 
which  some  batteries  have  the  new  twelve-pounder 
br'^ech-h^ading  guns,  while  others  are  still  armed  with 
the  old  nine-pounder  muz/le-loading  guns.  The  Indian 
authorities  are  of  (ipinion  that  the  dependence  of  India 
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upon  the  War  Office  for  arms  arul  stores  should  be 
brought  to  un  end,  and  India,  like  the  Colonies,  allowed 
to  buy  them  in  the  open  market.  The  Indian  railway 
bridges  should  be  made  fit  for  the  passage  of  troops  on 
foot ;  rolling  stock  on  the  railways — terribly  deficient — 
increased  to  enable  troops  to  be  conveyed  with  rapidity 
by  our  strategic  lines.  The  bridges  of  boats  that  have 
been  taken  away  should  be  replaced ;  the  Indus  ferries 
kept  up ;  the  railway  should  be  made  to  Bannu  ;  the 
Toclii  valley  surveyed  and  opened  to  trade,  and  the 
tiibes  as  far  as  the  Afghan  l^posts  Ijrought  into  rehitions 
with  ourselves.  It  is  known  to  the  Indian  Government, 
since  the  recent  visits  of  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  and  of 
(icneral  Prendergast,  that  the  Zhob  valley  would  pay 
for  occupation,  and  that  the  chiefs  and  people  desire  our 
pi'otection.  During  the  Viceroy's  visit  to  the  frontier 
in  November  1880  it  was  rightly  decided  to  annex  the 
Zliol),  and  in  December  Sir  R.  Sandeman  marched 
through  the  Gomul  Pass.  The  Kuram  line — which 
would  have  to  be  defended,  first  at  Peiwar  Kotal,  then 
in  the  defiles,  and  then  at  Kalabagh,  where  a  bridge 
liead  is  needed — would  liecome  also  a  valuable  alterna- 
tive line  of  advance  for  ourselves,,  Bridge  fortifications 
iU'e  also  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  Sukkur  position. 
In  the  meantime  surveys  should  be  carried  on  between 
tlie  Zhob  and  Ghazni,  with  the  view  of  the  selection  of 
the  strongest  point  that  can  be  found  as  a  more  northern 
base  for  our  field  army.  Su(;h  a  spot  is  already  marked 
upon  our  military  maps,  l)ut  it  is  perhaps  better  that 
its  name  should  not  l)e  divulged. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  military  step,  and,  as  I  think,  The 
an  excellent  civil  step  as  well,  to  put  the  whole  of  the 
frontier  policy  and  all  dealings  with  the  tribes  under  one 
man.     At  the  present  moment  the  Punjab  Government 
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are  allowed  to  pursue  a  useless  course  of  blockade, 
and  of  the  taking  of  hostages,  when  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  blockaded  tribes  are  glad  to  have  some  of 
their  chiefs  kept  for  them  in  comfort,  and  are  always 
able  to  obtain  the  goods  they  want  from  their  next 
ncig]il)ours.  When  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  commanded 
at  Kurani  he  was  also  chief  political  officer  there,  and  it 
was  at  one  time  proposed  to  divide  the  frontier  l)etween 
Sir  R(jbert  Sandeman  and  himself,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts 
taking  the  north  part,  and  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  the 
south,  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  he  has  now,  but 
with,  I  fancy,  although  I  did  not  hear  it  from  himself,  a 
general  contr<jl  over  the  whole.  This  arrangement  was 
prevented  by  the  Afghan  War  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts's 
promotion.  The  civil  officers  of  the  frontier,  who  have  to 
do  A\ith  Districts,  cannot  possil)]y  find  time,  in  executing 
their  continually  increasing  duties,  to  carry  on  relations 
with  the  border  tribes  in  that  slow  manner  which  is 
necessary  for  success.  The  Commissioner  of  the  frontier 
might  l)e  given  a  district  as  large  as  possible,  from  Gilgit 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  provided  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  travel  about  and  meet  the  chiefs,  and  preside  over 
their  councils.  They  need  not  see  him  often — once  a 
year  in  each  part  of  his  district  would  be  enough,  so  that 
one  progress  along  it  each  year  would  suffice,  and  this 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  cold  weather  between 
October  and  March.  Of  course  he  must  have  good  men 
under  him,  as  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  has  good  men  now. 
Soldiers  less  experienced  than  Sir  Frederick  Roberts 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  resent  the  authority  given  to 
political  officers  upon  the  military  frontier ;  but  the 
work  cannot  ho.  done  by  the  soldiers  themselves.  On 
the  one  ha»id  they  are  apt  to  be  a  little  rough  in 
dealing  with  the  triljes,  and  on  the  other,  they  shrink 
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from  the  often  necessary  advance  of  posts,  on  account 
of  the  unpopularity  in  the  army  of  frontier  stations, 
where  l)oth  officers  and  men  are  literally  bored  to 
death.  The  army,  generally  speaking,  are  as  much 
opposed  to  advancing  our  posts  into  the  Zhol) — as 
advised  Ijy  Sir  Frederick  Roljerts  and  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman — as  were  the  navy  to  the  retention  of  Port 
Hamilton,  and  f(jr  the  same  reason.  They  look  upon 
this  service  on  the  extreme  frontier  much  as  the  Egyptian 
arniv  look  upon  service  in  the  Soudan. 

Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  one  idea  is  said  to  be  to 
retire  from  India  and  take  service  of  some  sort  in 
Ireland,  in  which  idea  his  enemies,  if  he  has  an}',  will 
hope  that  he  may  succeed,  and  all  his  friends  will 
hope  that  he  may  fail.  If  the  Government  of  India 
would  consent  to  place  the  whole  of  the  frontier  in 
Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  hands  no  l,)etter  arrangement 
could  be  made.  If  they  will  not  do  so,  then,  upon  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  I  should  be  glad 
myself  to  see  the  whole  frontier  given  to  the  Viceroy 
and  controlled  directly  l)y  himself.  The  one  thing  that 
ought  not  to  l)e  is  that  the  present  jealousies  of  the 
Governments  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  frontier 
should  continue.  It  is  a  singular  example  of  the  way  in 
which  Governments  go  on  in  old-fashioned  lines  that  we 
keep  up  separate  establishments  with  separate  Governors 
at  places  like  JMadras  and  Bombay,  of  which  the  first  is 
unimportant  and  the  second  important  only  as  far  as 
trade  is  concerned,  whereas  the  vital  point  of  the  whole 
Empire  is  partly  left  in  the  excellent  hands  of  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman,  l)ut  partly  left  to  chance.  While  Sir  Rol)ert 
Sandeman  is  a  kind  of  king  of  the  whole  country  between 
Persia  and  the  Punjab,  beyond  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  we 
come  first  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Dera  Gliazi, 
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then  to  tlic  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Dera  Ismail,  then 
to  three  otlier  Deputy  Commissioners,  and  then  to 
Cok)nel  Warljurton,  all  of  them  beino;  more  or  less 
hampered  hy  the  Punjab  Government.  The  Governor- 
General  of  Russian  -  Turkestan  keeps  the  frontier 
(juestion  in  his  own  hands,  and  unless  the  Indian 
Government  is  content  to  put  the  whole  question 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Sandenuin,  who  would 
be  cheap  at  a  peerage  and  the  salary  of  ]\ladras  or 
Bombay,  then  our  frontier  should  ])e  in  the  Viceroy's 
direct  control. 

There  should  not  be  one  policy  for  the  Bolan, 
another  for  the  Khyljer,  and  a  third  for  the  Toclii 
\alle}'  and  Gomul  pass,  but  one  policy  for  the  frontier, 
the  passes,  and  the  tril)es.  The  oljject  of  a  frontier 
p()li(;y  is  to  protect  the  peasantry  of  India  against 
raids ;  to  protect  the  merchants  who  use  the  passes 
against  exaction ;  to  allow  our  survey  parties  to  do 
their  work  without  being  fired  at,  as  they  have  been 
fired  at  in  the  Mangrotha  and  the  Gomul ;  to  organise 
transport  for  the  possil)ility  of  our  advance ;  to  make 
such  military  roads  as  we  think  necessary.  In  certain 
eventualities,  moreover,  after  advancing  through  the 
passes  we  must  be  able  to  count  on  finding  the  people 
friendl}^  and,  when  we  reach  the  other  side  of  them, 
must  be  certain  of  tranquillity  in  our  rear.  All  this 
has  been  attained  in  British  Baluchistan,  and  can  be 
attained  farther  north  by  the  adoption  of  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman's  tribal  and  local  levy  system.  So  complete 
is  the  belief  in  the  Indian  military  and  foreign  depart- 
ments that  the  side  which  has  the  tril)es  with  it  in  a 
frontier  war  will  win,  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how 
it  is  that  the  Khyber  system  of  Colonel  Warburton  has 
not  been  extended  to  the  Afridis  of  the  Bazar  valley 
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iind  to  the  Koliat  pass,  or  tlie  Saiideman  system  to  the 
Wazaris  jjehind  the  Gomul.  Not  only  sliould  we  gain 
security  in  time  of  peace,  1)ut  the  advantage  of  hirge 
mimhers  of  recruits  of  warlike  tril)es,  who  could  he 
brought  into  our  ranks  against  the  time  of  war.  Our 
local  levies  arc  expected  gradually  both  to  develop 
their  military  efficiency  (as  the  Khyber  rifles  have 
already  done  :  witness  their  excellent  perf(H-mance  in  the 
Black  Mountain  expedition)  and  to  extend  the  recruiting 
< 'round  for  our  reoular  native  force.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  improved  levies  may  find  suitable  employment 
f(.)r  the  best  of  the  native  officers  of  our  own  army. 

The  local  levy  system — which  is  an  aristocratic  tribal 
system  under  British  protection,  which  answers  per- 
fectly, secures  peace  and  order,  the  arrest  of  criminals, 
the  guarding  of  roads,  the  protection  of  trade  and  of 
telegraphs,  and  the  partial  cessation  of  blood  feuds — 
rests  upon  our  :  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  and  the  decision  of  all  tribal  questions,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  sirdars  and  according 
to  tril)al  custom.  In  the  districts  of  stronijj  chiefs  the 
system  is  very  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Dutch 
have  long  ruled  Java,  although  the  Baluch  population 
is  as  independent  as  the  Javanese  JMalays  are  cringing. 
Sir  Robert  Sandeman  answers  to  the  Dutch  Resident, 
and  princes  like  Jam  Ali  of  Lus  Beyla  to  the  Dutch 
Java-Sultan.  We  have  also  an  analogous  system  of 
government  in  the  British  dominions  in  our  new  colon}- 
of  Fiji,  but  there  we  have,  living  side  by  side  with  the 
cliiefs,  white  planters,  who  make  a  grievance  of  the 
favour  shown  to  the  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
their  influence  with  the  tribes.  The  Sandeman  system 
<'Ould  not  exist  if  there  were  a  British  population  settled 
in  Baluchistan. 
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One  of  the  mjiny  matters  tlint  I  would  deal  with 
as  a  whole  by  extending  the  Sandeman  system  over  all 
the  tribes  between  ourselves  and  the  Afghan  posts,  and 
by  employing  them  on  road-making,  is  that  of  the  road 
from  Peshawur  to  Koliat,  which  should  be  properly 
made,  and  arrangements  entered  into  for  keeping  it 
open.  We  must  speedily  erect  forts,  similar  to  that 
which  has  just  been  finished  to  block  the  Khyber,  in 
the  cross  valleys  which  form  alternative  routes  from 
Jelalabad  to  the  Peshawur  valley.  It  is  useless  to 
waste  much  money  upon  important  forts  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, because  they  could  not  be  held  if  the  tribes 
rose  against  us,  and  we  should  have  to  fall  back  at 
once  to  the  Attock  position  on  tlie  Indus,  where,  it 
should  be  observed,  the  Attock  forts  have  still  to  l)e 
completed.  One  of  the  further  steps  which  will,  sooner 
or  later,  need  to  be  undertaken,  is  an  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Quetta  towards  the  west,  in  the  direction 
of  Nusliki — a  matter  to  which  I  shall  be  forced  to 
return.  A  ditii<;ulty  is  at  present  caused  by  Karachi, 
the  base  for  the  defensive  action,  Ijeing  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bombay  Government,  while  the  army  which 
would  l)e  supplied  through  Karachi  and  Quetta  would 
1)6  a  Bengal  army;  ])ut  this  ditticulty  is  only  one  of 
those  which  are  caused  by  the  Presidency  system,  the 
uboliticHi  of  which  is  of  the  first  necessit}'. 

I  have  now  named  the  various  steps  that  should 
at  once  be  taken,  with  tliis  addition,  tliat  in  the 
north  we  should  make  friends  of,  and  employ  as 
soldiers,  the  iidiabitants  of  Kafristan,  and  so  defend 
the  passes  of  Chitral.  It  is  understood  that  the 
visit  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  to  Kashmir  in  May 
1889  was  connected  with  a  scheme  for  raising  a  local 
force  for  the  frontier   defence,  and  for  improving  the 
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Kashmir  organisation  for  the  defence  of  Gilgit.  This 
was  very  necessary,  as,  though  in  the  event  of  a  Russian 
advance  on  India  the  main  attack  would  doubtless  come 
bv  the  road  which  ofters  the  fewest  ditticulties,  namel}', 
through  Herat,  smaller  columns  of  inf mtry,  with  moun- 
tain guns,  would  attempt  to  pass  through  Gilgit  as 
well  as  across  the  Pamir  to  Swat,  and  through  Leli 
into  Kashmir. 

Now  there  comes  the  question  of  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken  if,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  the 
Russians  should  advance  to  Herat  or  Balkli,  or  Ijoth. 
I  have  already  stated  that  I  l)elieve  that  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  promises  we    have   made  to  the   Ameer 
would  be  sutticient  to  prevent  advance,  but  failing  that 
announcement   the   advance   may    come.      If  it   come 
during  the  life  of  the  Ameer,  which  is  unlikely,  I  assume 
that  war  would  be  the  result ;  l)ut  if  it  come  under  tlic 
otlier  circumstances  which  have  l)een  described  as  possible, 
and  if  public  or  parliamentary  opinion  at  home  would  not 
support  resistance,  what  are  the  steps  wdiich  should  l)e 
taken  ?     The  railway  would  at  once  be  laid  to  Kandahar, 
although  I  should  strongly  advocate  the  policy  of  stop- 
ping short  of  that  city,  and  not  attempting  ourselves 
to  undertake  the  government  of  the  town  or  province. 
In  the  opinion  of  high  military  authorities  a  railroad 
equipped  with  defensive  posts  must  then  also  be  made 
to  Nushki  and  towards  Farrah,  and  there  are  some  who 
would    have    this    line   begun    at    once.      INIr.    Georgfc 
Curzon,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association, 
in  1889,   advocated   the  pushing  forward   of  railways 
into  Seistan  mainly  for   purposes  of  trade,  and  there 
can   be    little   doul)t   that    the   future    communication 
with  Europe  will  pass  between  India  and  Persia  by  this 
route.      The   Russians   have    taught    us,    as    American 
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example  seems  not  previously  to   have  so,  that 

railways  need  not  be  as  costly  as  ours  in  .,  and  that 

lines  useful  both  for  trading  and  for  strategic  purposes 
can  be  made  at  little  cost  even  in  ditKcult  countries. 
The  Russians  have  bridged  a  far  more  difficult  river 
than  anv  we  should  have  to  cross,  with  a  bridge  of  w^ood 
l)rought  io  the  spot  at  greater  cost  than  would  be 
incurred  by  taking  American  wood  to  Seistan,  and, 
accordino;  to  Mr.  Curzon,  the  Russian  l)ridge  across  the 
(Jxus  cost  only  £30,000,  whereas  we  should  probal)ly 
have  spent  upon  it  from  half  a  million  to  a  million.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  who  have  given  consideration  to 
the  quesi  on  our  position  on  the  North-West  frontier  will 
never  be  thoroughlv  secure  until  we  have  two  lines  of 
railway  meeting  in  Seistan — one  connected  with  India, 
probal)ly  by  our  Quetta  route,  and  the  other  with  a  point 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  country  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Seistan  must  be  surveyed,  for  with  our  present 
knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  line  should 
I)e  from  Gwadur  or  from  some  other  port  farther  west- 
ward. The  Nushki  lines  are  not  the  only  additional 
strategic  lines  of  railway  which  will  have  to  he  con- 
structed if  Russia  comes  to  Herat  or  Balkh,  and  to 
make  mUways  in  such  difficult  country  as  the  Afghan 
frontier  takes  so  much  time  that  there  w'ill  l)e  no  room 
for  delay.  The  heavy  rains  of  1889  showed  that  neither 
the  Bolan  nor  the  Sibi-Pishin  railway  can  be  depended 
upon  when  the  floods  are  higher  than  is  usual,  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  provide  sufficient  culverts  for 
the  immense  volume  of  water  which  sometimes  comes 
off  the  high  hills  surrounding  l)oth  these  railways.  The 
want  of  cross  communication  also  l)etween  our  line  of 
defence  in  the  front  of  the  Khyber  and  our  Quetta  line 
is  too  complete  for  safety.     Tlie  only  railway  communi- 
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(iition  from  (^uetta  or  froiV  8il)i  with  Pcshawur,  or  witli 
Rawul  Pincli,  or  the  Atto-'k  crossing,  goes  round  by 
Lalla  Musa  or  by  Laliore.  The  Zhob  stream  rises  not 
tar  from  Pishin,  and  is  easily  accessil)le  from  a  point 
lictween  Pisliin  and  lioralai.  .^t  Hows  into  the  Gomul 
stream,  and  forms  a  natural  lint  of  communication  be- 
tween Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  (^uetta,  and  saves  200 
miles,  while  tlie  construction  ahjng  't  of  a  railway  would 
l)ring  a  vast  tract  of  disturbed  C(  untry  under  quiet 
rule.  In  the  course  of  November  a.  d  December  1889 
tlie  military  authorities  have  been  carr}  ing  out  a  survey 
of  the  Indus  l)etween  Kalabagh  and  Du-a  Ismail  Khan 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  constructioi  of  a  bridge, 
and  with  the  hope  that  some  day  Attock  will  be  con- 
nected by  a  line  upon  the  Indian  or  eastern  =?ide  of  the 
buUis  with  the  routes  throuQ-h  the  Gomui  and  the 
Bolan,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  mobility  to  the  forces 
eni>ao'ed  in  the  defence  of  the  ricfht  and  centre  of  our 
position  on  the  North-West  frontier.  Above  all — and 
in  this  would  lie  the  great  permanent  expenditure — 
the  trustworthy  portion  of  our  Indian  army,  both  wliite 
and  native,  must  be  increased  ;  and  it  is  in  the  necessary 
increase  of  the  European  army  in  India,  already  so 
tremendous  a  l)urden  to  that  country,  that  lies  the 
immense  danjjer  in  allowino-  a  Russian  advance  to  the 
Hindu  Kush. 

A  regimental  reserve  has  lately  been  established  in 
India  for  the  native  army,  and  a  reserve  which,  unlike 
our  so-called  reserve  in  England,  is  to  be  trained ;  but 
tliis  excellent  force,  should  it  grow  as  is  hoped  in  numbers, 
will  only  increase  the  disproportion  between  the  native 
and  white  troops,  and,  unless  there  is  a  proportional 
auji'mentation  in  the  number  of  white  troops  serving  in 
India,  will  not  increase  as  against  Russia  our  fighting 
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.strength.  At  present  the  reserve  is  small,  and  would 
not  fill  up  the  ranks  to  their  usual  numl)ers  after  the 
losses  of  a  single  battle. 

Our  Indian  army  is  possihly  sutlieient  for  our  2:)resent 
Indian  needs  and  dangers ;  that  is,  while  the  Russians 
keep  behind  the  frontier  lately  marked  by  us  and  them 
with  much  solemnity,  and  recognised,  as  previously 
mentioned,  by  the  Russian  Emperor — as  lately  as  the 
8th  June  1888.  Our  army  is,  however,  as  will  lie 
shown,  insufficient  for  the  other  eventuality.  The 
mobilisation  scheme  which  was  prepared  in  India  and 
sent  home  contemplates,  I  Ijelieve,  that  India  should  take 
the  field  with  two  army  corps  and  a  reserve  division,  and 
some  250  guns  ;  but  it  asks  for  six  battalions  of  British 
infantry,  so  that  perhaps  it  will  l)e  desirable  to  neglect 
the  reserve  division.  If  the  Afghans  were  with  us  we 
should  be  able  to  advance  beyond  Kandahar  with  55,000 
picked  troops,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  such  an 
army  as  the  Russians  could  bring  against  us  if  they  had 
to  start  from  their  present  frontier,  with  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  transport  across  the  desert.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  a  long  war  beyond  Kandahar,  or  of  a  Russian 
advance  from  a  new  frontier  on  the  Indian  side  of  Herat, 
India  would  need  a  large  force  from  England  to  reinforce 
the  garrisons  of  the  Indian  towns,  to  make  further  pro- 
vision for  lines  of  conununication,  and  also  to  replace 
casualties.  The  coming  of  these  troops  would  enable 
every  good  man  now  in  India  to  he,  sent  to  the  front, 
and  the  men  from  England  might  be  recruits,  except  for 
the  fact  that  men  of  very  youthful  age  die  in  large 
numbers  from  the  climate.  The  stores  for  the  first  army 
corps  would  be  ready  at  Quetta,  and  those  for  the  second 
at  Rawul  Pindi.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  second 
army  corps  is  mythical,  like  the  second  army  corps  in 
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England,  and  when  T  sot  out  to  pay  my  last  visit  to 
India,  to  look  into  the  Defence  ([uestion,  I  was  inclined 
to  l)e  sarcastic  about  the  probable  results  of  an  encounter 
hetween  the  Indian  second  army  corps  and  the  second 
iirmy  corps  at  home ;  but  as  a  fact  all  is  ready  for  the 
second  army  corps  except  the  transport,  and  there  is,  as 
[  have  shown,  a  great  deal  of  country  transport  to  be 
iihtained  in  India,  while  the  Russians  at  the  present 
moment  are  also  not  without  their  transport  ditHculties. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  transport  in  India  is  and  of 
still    defective,    although    innnense   progress   has   been  ""'''"''■ 
made  since  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  has  held   (command 
;iud  been  assisted  in  this  matter  by  his  late  Quarter- 
master-General and  by  General   Chesney.     As  matters 
stand  our  transport  difficulties  would  be  all  but  over- 
whelming if  the  tribes  opposed  us,  but  would  present 
far  less  difficulty   if  they   were    friendly.     Sir   Rol  )ert  The  tribes 
Sandeman  was  al)le  in  the  period  from  1879  to  1881  to 
assure  the  armies   that  passed  through  the  Bolan  and 
that  occupied  Kandaiiar   that  he  would  see  that  they 
should  not  starve;  and,  even  after  Maiwand,  he  had  no 
(litHculty  in  procuring  supplies  through  his  own  people, 
although  he  was  attacked  by  those  people  from  beyond  his 
northern  frontier  with  whom  he  had,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Punjab  Government,  not  been  allowed  to 
•leal.     We  have  now  two  perfectly  open  lines  of  com- 
nnuiication,  yielding  a  good  deal  of  local  camel  transjiort, 
liiitli  of  which  I  myself  have  crossed.    The  more  northerly, 
however,  of  these  lines  has  been  carried  at  vast  cost  over 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  GOOO  feet  in  height,  when  the 
line  mioht  have  been  made  shorter,  and  have  crossed 
the  Sulieman  range  through  an  easy  pass  at  a  height 
of  only  800  feet.     At  last,  owing  to  a  positive  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  of  the 
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late  (.^uarteiinastt'r-(Jc'iiei'iil  tliat  tlic  opening  <»f'  the 
(iuniul  is  a  military  neceHsit}',  the  posts  arc  l>eiug 
advanced;  l)ut  the  jealousy  of  the  Punjal)  (lovernment 
continues  to  he  marked.  The  ([uestions  of  frontier 
arrangement  and  of  transjjort  are  closely  connected,  and 
our  soldiers  appear  to  he  right  in  their  contention  that 
we  can  do  everything  if  the  tribes  are  with  us,  and 
nothing  if  they  are  against  us.  From  the  iSandeman 
frontier  in  the  Zhoh  southwards  they  are  with  us  : 
northward  they  are  hostile  or  alnKJst  ignorant  of  our 
existence,  because  the  Punjab  Government  has  pre- 
tended to  have  a  defined  frontier  at  the  mountain  foot, 
and  has  not  established  with  them  those  relations 
which  we  slioukl  have  fostered.  A  thoroughly  friendly 
support  from  the  tribes  as  far  as  the  Afghan  posts  is 
easy  of  attainment,  and  to  get  as  loyal  a  support  from 
the  tribes  who  lie  between  the  Afridis  and  the  liUnis 
as  we  have  from  the  Lunis  and  from  the  Afridis  them- 
selves is  essential  to  our  position.  When  in  Noveml)ei- 
December  1888  Sir  Roljert  Sandeman  marched  to  Khan 
JMahomet  Kot,  Morglia,  and  ]\lina  Bazar,  he  made  it 
possible  to  survey  the  Gomul  and  to  gi\e  us  a  fai' 
shorter  road  from  India  to  the  new  frontier.  Bj' 
every  such  step  fresh  tribes  of  ex-robbers  will  become 
our  best  supporters,  camel  transport  will  bf  locally 
oljtained,  and  our  position  upon  the  frontier  made 
daily  more  secure. 

The  native  army  in  India  is  only  partly  good  enough 
to  be  used  in  the  field  against  the  Russians.  In  writinu 
a  few  months  ago  upon  the  subject  I  was  forced  t(» 
frankly  state  the  opinion  of  the  best  impartial  military- 
judges  upon  a  portion  of  the  southern  infantr}-.  This 
was  converted  into  an  attack  upon  the  whole  Bombay 
army  by  some  critics,  for  the  Madras  army  was  generally 
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ji'ivcu  up  us  regfirds  .stTvice  a,<>ain.st  ii  Europoiiu  eiicniy. 
I  WfiH  fur  fi'DUi  uttackint;'  the  Bmiiha}-  army  geiieralh', 
for  I  praised  its  cavalry,  its  mountain  batteries,  and  its 
[)ioneers,  and  praised  indeed  its  infantry  so  far  as  old- 
fasliioned  Indian  service  was  concerned,  merely  pointing; 
out — what  is  notorious  to  those  who  are  not  partial — 
that  the  Boniliay  infantry  are  not  fit  to  cope  with  picked 
Russian  infantry,  who  are  the  possible  enemy  for  whom  in 
India  we  have  to  prepare.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  1  was 
criticised  on  both  sides  at  once — by  Bomba3'  officers  and 
writers  for  depreciating  native  troops,  and  by  English 
military  authorities  for  rating  them  too  high  in  stating 
my  firm  Ijelief  that  oui-  Indian  native  cavalry  are,  for 
service  in  India  oi*  upon  the  Indian  fr(jntier,  as  good  as 
any  cavalry  that  could  be  put  in  line  against  them. 
The  gallant  service  of  some  Bombay  troops  in  the  Karen 
field  force  was  brought  up  against  me,  as  though  1  had 
tor  one  moment  pretended  that  B(jml)ay  troops,  with 
their  admirable  discipline,  would  not  get  the  better  of 
irregular  native  levies.  iMy  point,  and  the  only  point 
worth  discussing,  is  whether  Bondtay  troops  are  fit,  in 
tiie  usual  pr(jportions  of  native  troops  to  British  troops, 
to  stand  against  the  advance  of  picked  Russians. 
Another  form  of  criticism  on  my  remarks  was  to  Ije 
found  in  the  Time^  of  India,  which  took  the  line  of 
iiiiserting  that,  if  Madras  and  Bombay  infantry  could  not 
lie  employed  against  Russians,  "Bengal  proper''  was  on 
a  par  with  them,  and  that  when  "  the  Bengalis  boast  of 
their  troops  they  "  were  "  referring  to  their  .  .  .  frontier 
troops  and  Sikhs."  This  is  good  criticism,  and  I  fully 
lulniit  that  down-country  Bengal  troops  would  be  of  as 
little  use  against  Russians  as  troops  from  the  Southern 
Presidencies,  and  that  the  only  native  infantry  which 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  field  in  Afghanistan  is  that 
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composed  of  Goorkluis,  Sikhs,  Pathaiis,  Afridis,  and  the 
best  of  the  Punjal)  ]\Joliamnie(huis.  The  critic,  however, 
went  on  t(j  urue  that  what  was  wanted  was  "  marchino' 
power,  discipline,  and  a  thorough  musketry  training,  in 
each  of  which  most  of  the  native  Indian  regiments  are 
exceptionally  good."  The  writer  seems  to  leave  out  of 
account  that  power  of  standing  up  against  European 
attack  which  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  mere 
courage,  and  which,  once  present  among  the  Southern 
Indian  races,  seems  to  have  died  (3ut  among  them  in  the 
opinion  of  those  of  the  best  judges  who  are  not  as  it 
were  personally  enlisted  upon  the  other  side.  I  fear 
then  that  I  cannot  modify  the  view  which  I  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  southern  infantry,  and  that,  while 
probably  the  seven  regiments  of  Bombay  cavalry  and 
the  two  Bombay  mountain  l)atteries  might  be  used  on 
active  service  against  a  Russian  attack,  the  twenty-six 
regiments  of  Bombay  infantry  (including  their  excellent 
pioneers)  could  not  be  put  in  the  front  line.  So  too, 
while  the  four  regiments  of  Madras  cavalry  and  the  five 
regiments  (jf  Hyderaljad  Contingent  cavalry  could  be 
used,  if  their  regimental  system  sliouhl  be  modified  as 
will  be  explained,  the  thirty-two  regiments  of  ]\Iadras 
infantry  or  pioneers  and  the  six  regiments  of  Hyderal)ad 
Contingent  infantry  could  not  be  safely  put  in  the 
front  line.  The  Hyderabad  Contingent  artillery  are 
on  mobilisation  to  become  ammunition  columns,  as  were 
some  of  our  own  artillery  under  the  War  Oftice  scheme 
of  1887,  now  nominally  abandoned  for  another  system, 
which  has,  however,  no  real  existence. 

In  the  Bengal  army  and  Punjab  Frontier  Force  there 
are  sixty-seven  regiments  of  infantry  or  pioneers,  of 
which,  by  careful  inquiry,  I  made  out  forty-nine,  ])esides 
pioneers,  or  fifty- two  in   all,  to  be  good.     There  arc 
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twenty -four  regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  Bengal  army 

or  Frontier  Force  and  six    mountain    batteries.      The 

result  of  the  most  elaborate  inquiries  into  the  character 

of  each  regiment  in  the  whole  Native  Army  led  me  to 

helieve  that  the  forty  regiments  of  cavalry  are  as  good 

as  anything  that  could  l)e  Ijrought  against  them  ;  the 

eidit  mountain  Ijatteries  could  all  be  used  in  the  field,  if 

sutticieut  money  were  spent  on  them  in  advance ;  and 

forty-nine  regiments  of  infantry  iov  the  front  line,  besides 

the  six  regiments  of  pioneers,  which  might  be  employed 

on   their   own   work.      This    leaves  seventy  battalions 

of  infantry  which  could  not  l)e  put  in  the  field  against 

the  Russians  and  are  not  really  worth  the  money  they 

cost.     If  we  take  the  infantry  as  averaging  800  men  to 

a  battalion,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  56,000  infmtry 

tliat  are  not  good  enough  to  use  against  a  European 

enemy.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  44,000  infantry 

or  pioneers  good  enough,  if  in  combination  with  an  e(|ual 

nuniber  of  white  troops,   to   use   against   a    European 

enemy.     If  we  take  the  cavalry  regiments  as  averaging 

550  horses,  22,000  native  cavalry  can  be  used ;  and  the 

eight  batteries  at  an  average  of  250  men  would  give 

2000  men  for   use ;    that   is,  G8,000  good,  as  against 

50,000    not   fit    to    take    the    field    against  a    Russian 

advance.      There  are    also    in    various   parts    of   India 

certain  irregular  troops  which  are  fit  for  use,  such,  for 

example,  as  the  excellent  Khyber  rifles.     Now  it  is  an 

accepted  principle  that  we  must  put  into  the  field  almost 

as  many  white  as  native  troops,  and  that  we  must  leave 

a  ]arge  number  of  trustworthy  garrisons  in  India.     As 

we  have  about  the  same  number  of  trustworthy  troops 

ami  white  troops  in  India  the  j)roportions  seem  easy  to 

ol)serve,  provided  we  neglect  the  less  etticient  troops, 

which,  in  my  opinion,  ouglit  to  bo  gradually  reduced. 
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It  will  have  heeii  seen  from  wluit  1  have  written  that 
I  have  formed  a  distinct  opinion  that  we  slujuld  cease  to 
enlist  men  from  the  un warlike  races.  We  have  already 
ceased  to  enlist  Beno-alis,  and  I  should  wish  that  the  same 
principle  should  l)e  extended,  and  that  we  should  no 
longer  enlist  men  from  S(jutliern  India.  When  I  come 
t(^  discuss  the  Presidency  system  I  will  consider  whether 
there  is  any  political  danger  in  enlisting  only  men  from 
tho  Punjab  and  North  West,  and  from  outside  our 
frontier;  hut  for  the  moment  1  will  lay  down  the  pre- 
liminary view  that  our  native  infantry  is  of  the  most 
varying  degrees  of  merit ;  that  no  one  would  dream  of 
sending  Madras,  Bombay,  or  down -country  infantry 
regiments  against  Russians  :  }et  that  our  native  infantry 
can  produce  troops  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  We 
can  show  in  the  4th  Goorkhas,  or  the  44th  Goorkhas, 
indeed  in  Goorkha  regiments  generally,  unequalled  dash  ; 
and  in  the  2d  Sikhs,  or  14th  or  15th  Sikhs,  and  man)" 
other  Sikh  regiments,  a  steadiness  able  to  resist  any 
shock,  and  men  lit  for  any  service  except,  indeed,  one  of 
those  prolonged  campaigns  in  which  scurvy  plays  havoc 
in  their  ranks.  As  we  can  obtain  in  India  recruits  from 
several  warlike  races,  and  of  more  than  one  religion,  it 
seems  clear  that  we  should  cease  to  raise  mere  peace 
troops,  and  to  tax  the  Indian  people  for  their  support. 
It  is  possible  that  we  can  for  the  present  not  find  an 
increased  supply  of  Goorkhas,  but  we  have  not  quite 
reached  our  limit  as  regards  Sikhs,  and  we  have  hardly 
tapped  the  resources  of  the  Afridis  and  the  other  frontier 
tribes.  For  my  own  part,  failing  Goorkhas,  I  should 
prefer  frontier  men  to  the  ordinary  Indian  JMohammedans. 
When  we  were  sending  JMoslem  troops  to  the  Soudan 
an  agitator  appeared  among  them,  and  was  ultimately 
tried  at  Loodiana  for  attempting  to  induce  them  not  to 
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iiii-lit  against  their  Aral)  co-reliuiuiiists.  If  wt-  should 
ever  find  ourselves  exposed  to  a  Russian  invasicju,  headed 
Ity  Turcoman  levies,  these  agitators  will  appear,  not  by 
ones  or  twos,  but  by  hundreds,  among  our  Indian  troops. 
1  had  sooner  trust  Afridis  than  Indian  Mohammedans  t(» 
resist  them.  It  should  also  be  rememl)ered  that  the 
British  Empire  contains  vast  numl  >ers  of  warlike  races, 
and  that  among  the  Chins  of  the  Burmali  hills,  whom 
we  are  now  fighting,  and  the  ^lalays,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Houssas  and  other  iVfrican  sul>jects,  we  might  find 
inaonificent  recruiting  orounds. 

While    then    a   large   portion   of  our   Indian    army- 
is  so  composed  that  it  would  not  be  p(»ssil)le  to  place 
it   in    the    field   against   Russian    troops,   that  part   of 
our  Indian   army  which   is  g(.)od  is  all   but  perfect — 
as  good  in  prosperous  times  as  the  best  British  troops. 
The    drill,   even  of   the    Bombay  troops,   is  admiral)le, 
but  those  who  have  had  experience  of  them  in  battle 
know    that,    in    spite    of  their   drill,  fierce    Arabs    can 
go  through  them  as  they  please.      When  they  are  con- 
fsidered  as  troops  to  hold  lines  of  communication,  and  to 
do  police  wt)rk,  it  should   l)e   remendjcred   that  every 
iulditional  mouth  in  Afghanistan  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
that  the  l)etter  the  troops  the  fewer  the  men  that  are 
employed.     Moreover,  it  is  costly  to  employ  the  southern 
tioops  in  Afghanistan,  because  they  arc  invalided  in  great 
numbers  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  climate, 
iiiid  hate  the  service.     The  Telegu  fiimily  Sepoy  of  the 
Madras  army  is  essentially  a  well-drilled  policeman  and 
not  a  fighting  soldier,  and  I  myself  do  not  think  that, 
whatever  was  once  the  case,  even  the  Rajput  foot-soldier 
that  we  now  attract  to  our  standard  is  good  enough  for 
our  service.     Our  Indian  mol)ilisation  plans  ought  (they 
<lo  not)  to  frankly  take  into  account  the  uselessness,  as 
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reganls  field  service,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
infantry.  It  has  to  l)e  virtually  recognised  in  this  way 
that  the  regiments  for  war  service  are  brigaded  three 
together,  and  that  the  inferior  ones  would  l)e  left  upon 
the  lines  of  communication,  and  would  have  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  white  officers  to  the  regiments  at  the  front. 
Sir  Richard  Temple  has  said  that  it  is  imjDortant  not  to 
allow  the  iMadras  and  Bombay  armies  to  feel  any  sense 
f  inferiority,  or  the  Bengal  army  to  regard  itself  as  occu- 
pying a  superior  position,  and  as  being  indispensable  to 
the  State.  There  is  much  apparent  wisdom  in  this  view, 
luit  it  is  altoo-ether  too  late  to  urge  it.  Since  the 
Russian  danger  has  come  upon  us  the  Madras  and 
Boml)ay  infantry,  l)eing  notoriously  inferior  to  a  portion 
of  the  Bengal  army,  as  being  recruited  from  less  warlike 
races,  are  well  aware  that  they  will  not  be  used  in  the 
field,  while  the  Bengal  army  is  fully  persuaded  that  it 
alone  will  fight.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  throughout 
India  that  no  general  chosen  to  command  in  the  field 
would  allow  even  the  very  few  southern  regiments 
whicli  nominally  form  part  of  the  first  and  second  army 
corps  to  appear  in  the  fighting  line.  It  is  too  late  for 
Sir  Richard  Temple's  natural  objection,  and  this  points 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  southern  armies  as  separate 
organisations,  and  to  the  unification  of  the  native  force 
with  fighting  men  only  in  its  ranks. 

jNIany  of  the  "garrisons"  will  require  troops  trust- 
worthy as  regards  mutiny,  although  not  necessarily 
of  high  efficiency  for  the  field ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
southern  troops  would  not  be  used  largely  even  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  a  great  number  of  garrisons  in  India 
which  are  called  "ol)ligatory,"  but  these  include  a  force 
for  places  which  are  really  on  the  line  of  communications, 
such  as  Quetta,  Rawul  Pindi,  Loralai,  Peshawur,  Kohat, 
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Dera  Glia/i  Khan,  and  Dem  Ismail  Khan.  Of  course 
the  garrisons  of  Rawul  Pindi,  Peshawur,  and  the  pUices 
lying  between  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  be 
intended  in  the  first  place  for  the  defence  of  the  Kliyber 
and  of  the  Attock  positions,  and  in  the  second  place  for 
that  of  the  Pindi  entrenched  camp. 

We  have  in  India  at  the  present  time  about  eleven  tiu'  tnrce 
horse  artillery  batteries,  forty-two  field  artillery  batteries, 
four  heavy  batteries,  sixteen  mountain   batteries,  and 
twenty-three  garrison  batteries  of  artillery.     We  have 
nine  regiments  of  British  cavalry,  and  forty  regiments 
of  native  cavalry  if  we  c(junt  the  Hyderabad  Contingent, 
which  should  certainly  lie  counted,  or  forty-one  with 
the  Central  India  Horse.      We  have  about  fifty-three 
battalions  of  British  infantry,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  some 
irregular  forces.     The  two  army  corps  would  take  for 
the  field  army  about  eight  horse  artillery  batteries,  about 
seventeen  field  batteries,  about  three  heavy  batteries, 
and  about  eleven  mountain  batteries,  some  six  regiments 
of  British  cavalry,  and  fifteen  of  native  cavalry,  twenty- 
seven  battalions  of  British  infantry,  and  thirty-four  of 
native  infantry.     There  would,  therefore,  as  is  seen  at 
a  glance,  be  a  large  force  left  behind — a  larger  force 
indeed  staying  behind  than  would  go  into  the  field ; 
but  the  artillery  would  be  crippled  by  mobilisation,  as 
horses  would  be  taken  from  the  batteries  in  India  for 
the  benefit  of  those  mobilised.     Moreover,  it  is  only  the 
batteries  for  the  f?eld  army  which  are  as  yet  armed  with 
the  new  gun.     The  infantry  and  cavalry  would,  however, 
l)e  in  a  ftir  better  position  than  would  be  the  case  in  Eng- 
land with  the  troops  left  behind  after  mol)ilisati(ni.     An 
altogether  unnecessarily  large  force  of  magnificent  native 
cavalr^•  would  remain  behind  in  India  under  this  scheme. 
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The  weak  point  of  all  Indian  mobilisation  proposals, 
those  of  1887  and  1888  inclnded,  has  always  been  that 
the  Indian  Government  asked  for  a  good  deal  from 
England  which  there  would  he  hut  little  ohance  of  their 
ol)taining.  I  believe  that  the  Indian  authorities  think 
that  they  require  some  500  captains  or  subalterns,  some 
200  medical  or  veterinary  othcers,  and  some  20,000  men 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  10,000  for  casualties  hi 
the  first  campaign,  or  about  1000  men  a  month.  1 
cannot  myself  but  believe  that  the  wisest  course  would 
Vie  for  the  Indian  Government  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
they  will  not  get  officers  from  England  in  the  event  of  a 
general  war,  and  to  arrange  for  promoting  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  utilising  their  own  reserve  of  officers, 
now  in  course  of  formation,  and  also  for  olitainino; 
skilled  volunteers  who  have  gone  through  their  training- 
well.  The  best  of  the  officers  from  the  JMadras  and 
Bombay  infantry  should,  of  course,  be  utilised  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  fighting  regiments,  and  their  places  filled 
by  British  non-commissioned  officers,  able  to  speak 
native  languages.  Difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of 
all  such  propc^sals  by  the  separation  between  the  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  armies ;  but  every  vestige  of  this 
separation  must  lie  swept  away  at  once  if  India  is 
ever  to  be  successful  in  a  war. 

The  infantry  and  cavalry  in  India  can  be  mobilised 
without  trouble.  The  artillery,  as  I  have  said,  is  in 
much  the  same  position  in  this  respect  as  the  artillery 
at  home.  For  example,  of  the  eight  native  mountain 
batteries  in  India  only  five  are  reckoned  upon  for  service 
in  the  field  ;  but  the  other  three  are  perfectly  useless 
when  left  behind,  for  there  are  no  reserve  gun  mules, 
and  as  a  fact  three  Iiatteries  out  of  eight  are  completely 
sacrificed  to  make  five  for  the  field  army.      Looking  to 
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the  character  of  our   native   cavahy,   and   to   tlie  fact 
that  the  Cossacks  and  the  Tur(M)nian  horse,  which  alone 
the   Russians  would    he   likely  to   bring   against  them 
after  a  desert    marcli   which   would   l)e  destructive   to 
their  European  cavalry,  would  be  troops  of  the  same 
class,  I  doubt  myself  whether  it  be  necessary  to  have 
British    cavalry   in    India.      British    cavalry   would,    of 
course,  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  event  of  a  defeat, 
when  the  Indian  cavalry  could  not  be  counted  upon  ; 
liut  we  must  not  look   forward   to  a  defeat  upon  our 
North -West  frontier,   for   our   rule    in    India  will    not 
survive  such  reverses.    The  moljilisation  scheme  contem- 
plates the  placing  of  about  four  out  of  five  tliousand 
British    cavalry    in    the   field;    but    I    thiid<,    though 
iniHtary  opinion  is  against  me,  that  we   might  safely 
employ  the  whole  of  our  native  cavalry  in  the  field,  and 
cease  to  send  British   cavalry  to   India,  with   a  great 
saving  to  the  finances  of  that  country,  and  with  an 
augmentation  to  our  strength  at  home  in  the  very  point 
where  we  are  weakest.     At  the  same  time,  when  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  at  the  India  Ofiice,  I  believe 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  reducing  the  number  of 
British  ofticers  in  the  Indian  armv,  and  of  substitutino- 
natives,    but    Anglo  -  Indian    military   opinion    would 
strongly  disapprove  of  our  relying  upon  native  cavalry 
unless  the  present  number  of  white  ofiicers  were  kept  up 
or  increased.     I  know  that  many  Bengal  ofiicers  believe 
that  the  Madras  cavalry  are,  although  smart- looking 
upon  parade,  made  useless  by  the  inunense  number  of 
their  followers  and  by  their  bad  arrangements  for  cutting 
.^rass.    But  I  cannot  l)elieve  that  these  are  "fixed  points" 
of  the  Madras  service,  and  one  result  of  the  al)olition  of 
the  separate  IMadras  command  would  be  to  assimilate  the 
lavalry  system  of  Madras  to  the  cavalry  system  of  Bengal. 
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Great  pain.'s  have  Iteeii  taken  lately  to  have  the  best 
of  .soldiers  at  the  head  of  regiments  as  commanding 
offieer.s  and  as  second  in  command.  One  .special  reason 
why  care  i.s  even  more  needed  in  this  matter  in  India 
than  elsewhere  is  because  the  choice  of  recruits  rests 
with  the  commanding  officer,  and  by  this  choice 
he  may  make  or  mar  his  regiment.  We  have  among 
the  people  of  India  the  best  and  the  worst  fighting 
material  in  the  world,  and  merely  to  decide  that  a 
particular  regiment  or  company  is  to  consist,  say,  for 
example,  of  Punjab  ]\Iohannnedans,  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  uniformity  of  type.  For  instance,  there  arc 
Northern  Indian  Mohammedans  who  cannot  l)e  counted 
upon  to  fight,  while  these  from  Chilianwala  and  the  Salt 
Range,  and  from  near  Rawul  Pindi,  are  as  good  as  any 
recruits  that  can  be  found.  On  the  whole,  although  1 
.should  prefer  to  see  a  smaller  force  of  artillery  more 
completely  provided  for  war  and  easier  to  moluli.se,  and 
althouo;h  I  should  wish  to  see  the  arrangements  hastened 
for  buying  transport,  I  consider  that  the  Indian  arm}', 
when  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency  commands  is 
complete,  will  be  in  an  efficient  condition  for  the  service 
that  it  has  at  present  to  perform,  and  that  invasion  is 
impossible  until  the  frontiers  of  any  possible  enemy  ha\'c 
been  advanced.  In  this  event  the  army  will  have  to 
be  rapidly  increased. 

The  Presidency  system  places  directly  under  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India  only  the  Bengal  Army  and 
the  Frontier  Force,  and  in  a  certain  degree  the  Hyderal)ad 
Contingent  and  the  Central  India  Horse,  or  less  than 
two-thirds  of  our  native  army.  Seventy-nine  battalions 
of  infantry  of  one  sort  and  another  are  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  and  fifty-eight  battalions  arc 
under  the  Commanders-in-Chief  in  IMadras  or  Bombav. 
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It  is  essential  to  both  strength  and  e(;onomy  to  abolish 
the  Madras  and  Bond)ay  commands,  and  to  concentrate 
the  whole  army  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 
and  the  Viceroy. 

It  need  not  ])e  supposed  that  there  never  was  any- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  Presidency  system.     The  old 
Indian   view,  befin-e  we    had    to  face    the   prospect  of 
Russian  neighbourliood,  was  that  the  organisation  of  the 
Indian    army  must    be   largely    governed    by   internal 
political    considerations  as  well    as   by  those    external 
considerations  which  are  alone  in  view  in   the  case  of 
Continental  armies.     While  it  is  necessary  to  make  our 
Indian  army  as  efficient  a  fighting  machine  as  possible, 
we  have  also  to  remendjer  that  we  are  an  alien  race, 
holding  by  force  an  enormous  territory,  and  (compelled 
to  rely  in  great  measure  on  native  troops,  kept  together 
only    by   bonds  of   self-interest   and    discipline.      We 
are  forced,  therefore,  not  to  trust  entirely  to  one  class 
of  recruits,   and    this    is    the    defence    otiered    for   the 
maintenance  of  separate  Presidency  armies.     Although 
they   arose,    in    the    first    instance,    not    through    the 
exercise  of  any  political  foresight,  )jut  simply  by  chance, 
nevertheless    they   now   give    us,    it    is   pretended    by 
their   supporters,    who    are    chiefly     to    be    found    in 
England,  a  valuable   guarantee   against   military  coii!- 
bination    or  mutiny.     I  have   never    for   one   moment 
argued  in  favour  of  our  taking  all  our  troops  from  one 
class  or  one  race,  1)ut  I  have  condemned  the  Presidency 
system,  because  its  absurd  administrative  complications, 
and   the  present  distressing  conflicts  of  authority,  are 
admitted  ])y  the  Government  of  India  to  be  fatal  ob- 
stacles to  vigour  of  action  in  case  of  war.     I  grant  that 
during  the  prevalence  of  political  excitement  in  India  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  bring  troops 
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from  one  part  of  India  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
garrisonmg  or  occupyin^jf  the  country.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  for  this  pui'pose  to  keep  up  tliat  Presidency 
system  wliich  tlic  mib'tary  autlioritics  of  India  liave 
almost  universally  condemned.  Under  the  Presidency 
system  the  military  administration  is  divided  as  well  as 
the  organisation  of  the  troops.  There  are,  for  example, 
still  at  Quetta  Bomhay  troops  under  Bombay  adminis- 
tration, although  the  Quetta  force  is  supposed  to  be 
specially  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Fndia. 

Some  advance  in  the  direction  of  simplification  has 
been  made.  The  Ordnance,  the  Remount, and  the  iM  ilitary 
Finance  Departments  have  been  brought  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India;  but  while  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force 
has  been  placed  under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
jNIadras  and  Bombay  armies  are  still  maintained  on  the 
Presidency  system,  although  the  Presidency  Govern- 
ments have  really  very  little  power  in  the  matter  except 
by  way  of  obstruction. 

The  Army  Commission  of  1879  pronounced  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency  system, 
and  adopted  the  proposals  on  this  subject  which 
had  been  made  by  General  Chesney  as  long  ago  as 
1868.  They  stated  that  an  economical  administration 
of  the  Indian  armies  was  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Presidency  system,  and  that  its  continu- 
ance would  be  fatal  to  vigour  and  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  military  operations  out  of  India.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  was  adopted  by 
Lord  Lytton  and  by  Lord  Ripon,  but,  although  it  was 
toned  down  to  suit  the  Government  at  home,  it  was 
vetoed  successively  by  Lord  Hartington  and  by  Lord 
Kimberley.  In  1885  the  matter  was  again  warmly 
taken  up  by  Lord  Dufferin  and  his  Government ;  but 
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their  proposals  wore  vetoed  l)y  liord  Randolph  (liurchill, 
who,  however,  did  not  liase  his  opposition  on  the  merits 
of  the  ([uestion,  but  merely  upon  his  welUknown  opinion 
in  favour  of  a  parliunuMitary  im^uiry  into  the  whole 
((uestion  of  Indian  administration.  The  proposal  for 
tliis  jreneral  inijuiry  was,  however,  dropped,  and  it  has 
not  at>ain  I)een  heard  of. 

The  Indian  (Jovernment  pointed  out  to  the  Govern- 1888. 
nicnt  at  home  in  1888  that,  while  the  garrison  of  Quettu 
and  the  force  in   Bfduchistan  have  been   placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  Gommander-in-Chief  in  India  as  regards 
the  movements  of  troops,  the  stations  they  occupy,  and 
the  duties  upon  whicli  they  are  employed,  the  selection 
of  troops  for  relief,  and  the  inspection  and  administration 
of  the  force,  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Bond)ay  Govern- 
ment.    At  one  time  there  were  ]\ladras  troops  at  Quetta, 
but  the  Madras  regiment  sent  there  was  transferred  to 
the  Boimal  establishment.     A  sort  of  workino:  arrano-e- 
nient  has  been  arrived  at,  but  both  in  Baluchistan  and 
in  Burmah  there  exist  the  elements  of  friction.     It  was 
necessary  to  put   the  General   commanding    in   Upper 
Burmah  directly  under  the  Gommander-in-Ghief,  leaving 
Lower  Burmah  under  the  (Government  of  Madras.     There 
is   only  a  small    remnant  left   of  the    old    Presidency 
system,  but  this  remnant  still  does  much  harm.     All  the 
inconveniences  and  embarrassments  whicli  occurred  dur- 
ing the  last  Afghan  campaign,  and  v»'hich  it  was  predicted 
by  the  Government  of  India  would  certainly  occur  again, 
arose  once  more  in  Upper  Burmah,  after  the  repeated 
rejection  of  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Government  by 
the  advisers  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Military  Member  of  Gouncil  himself  has  reported 
that  it  is  dithcult  to  descrilje  in  adequate  terms  the  ex- 
traordinary embarrassment  caused  by  carrying  on  military 
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openitioiiH  iiiidcr  Huch  coiiditioiiM.  He  Ikih  huuI  that  the 
iimount  of  needlesH  ti<)ul)le  that  the  PreHideiiey  HyHteiu 
iiivolvcH  can  only  he  appreciated  l)y  tho.se  wlio  liave  to 
encounter  it. 

It  XA  also  the  case  that  the  Boinhny  authorities  have 
tried  to  recruit  .surreptitiously  from  the  Punjab  and 
North-West  provin(;es,  notwithstanding  a  distinct  pro- 
hibition which  was  issued  in  conse<jueiice  of  the  o])jec- 
tions  of  the  Government  to  having*  the  Indian  armies 
homogeneous.  1  am  <!onvinced  myself  of  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  fears  as  to  danijer  arising;  from  the 
h(miogeneous  nature  of  an  army  i"ecruited  only  in  the 
Punjab  and  North  West.  The  Punjab  and  North  West, 
with  the  addition  of  the  states  outside  our  border  which 
furnish  us  witli  men,  give  us  recruits  of  most  varied 
kinds.  We  have  Punjab  Mohaunnc(hms  speaking  one 
tongue,  ]\lohammedans  of  the  North  West  who  speak 
another,  Sikhs  of  a  difierent  religion,  Goorkhas  of  a 
different  religion  again,  as  well  as  a  different  race  and 
tongue,  and  Afridis  and  Pathans — Mohammedans,  but 
divided  from  the  Mohammechms  of  India  by  race  feeling. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  Presidency  system  is  as 
unnecessary  and  as  evil  in  its  results  in  civil  as  in  mili- 
tary atlairs  ;  but,  while  in  civil  affairs  its  consequence  is 
only  waste  and  muddle,  in  military  affairs  its  conse- 
quence is  danger,  and  may  be  the  loss  of  a  campaign 
and  destruction  of  our  Empire.  If  the  Indian  Council 
insist  on  keeping  up  the  Presidency  system  they  may 
disappear  along  with  it,  and  certainly  their  fight  for  the 
Presidency  system  has  l)een  a  complete  condemnation  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  own  advice.  As  has  been  said  of  it  by 
a  former  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  a  friend  of  England, 
M.  Barthelemy  Saint- Hilaire,  in  his  work  on  India : 
"  When  will  the  reform  be  brought  about  ?  .  .  .  The 
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.sooner  the  l)etter.  The  oxi.stiii<jj  .state  of  things  is  intol- 
cnihle.  No  (hmht  tliere  are  inuny  ol)stii('les — the  resi.st- 
uneo  of  routine  and  of  private  intcre.sts — hut  all  these 
ol)sta('le.s  will  he  surmounted." 

fn  1888  the  Secretary  of  State  asked  the  Government  1888-89. 
of  India  to  prepare,  through  their  military  department,  a 
draft  fjfeneral  order  hasc^d  on  the  supposition  that  the 
iinitication  of  tlu;  Indian  miUtary  system  had  heen 
actually  sanctioned,  and  notifying  to  all  concerned  how 
the  arrangements  were  to  he  cari'ied  out.  The  woik, 
which  was  one  of  great  laljour,  was  cheerfully  undertaken, 
hecau.se  Lord  Duil'crin's  (Government  fancied  that  the 
India  OtHcc  had  really  given  way  or  changed  its  mind  ; 
hut  a  year  after,  in  the  middle  of  1889,  the  Government 
of  India  were  informed  hy  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  Lord  Cross, 
while  he  recognised  the  completene.s.s  of  the  scheme  an<l 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  had  heen  prepared,  he 
regretted  his  inahility  to  .sanction  it,  as  it  would  involve 
legislation  for  which  he  did  not  feel  in  a  position  to  a.sk. 
If  this  reply  on  the  i:)art  of  Lord  Cross  did  not  merely 
conceal  continued  difference  of  opinion  among  hi.s 
advisers,  it,  being  interpreted,  must  he  read  to  imply 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  afvaid  to  bring  India  in  any 
form  before  the  House  of  Commons  lest  fa(hlists  .should 
j;ive  trouble.  There  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind 
of  difficulty.  It  is  admitted  by  all  the  authorities  of  the 
Ciuirch  of  England  that  some  legislation  is  needed  upon 
Church  matters;  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  this  legislation 
from  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  there  is  a  large  R(mian 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  and  a  large  Nonconformist 
element,  and  in  which  only  a  small  minority  are  Church- 
men interested  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  result  of  the 
impossibility  of  legislating  about  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  House  of  Commons  must  inevitably  be,  sooner  or 
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later,  the  disestahlishr-  f  the  Churc.li ;  and  if  Lord 

Cross  be  not  unduly  ii. .  m  thinking  it  impossible  to 

legislate  about  India  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  result 
f  the  impossibility  of  legislation  will  ])e  the  loss  of  India. 
In  the  refusal  of  Lord  Cross  to  initiate  legislation  (if  legis- 
lation be  indeed  necessary,  which  I  doubt)  to  secure  the 
unification  of  the  military  command  in  India,  there  is 
a  special  and  peculiar  excess  of  timidity  caused  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  assured  of  the  support  of  Lord  Ripon  and 
of  Lord  DufFerin,  and  that  he  knows  that  the  former  of 
these  ex- Viceroys  feels  so  strongly  upon  the  subject  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  he  would  be  aljle  to  secure  the 
support  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  reform.  Lord  Cross 
will  now  l)ear  the  l)lame  which  might  have  fallen 
upon  Lord  Kimberley.  His  decision  has  probably 
been  the  last  that  could  be  taken  in  time  upon  this 
(question.  The  favourable  opportunity  may  never  recur, 
and  to  adopt  the  change  when  war  may  threaten,  or 
when  the  Russian  throne  may  be  occupied  by  one  less 
favourable  to  peace,  will  afford  us  no  breathing  period 
to  bring  the  new  system  into  working  order. 

When,  if  ever,  the  Presidency  system  has  been 
abolished,  the  Indian  army  will  be  fit  for  all  which 
at  present  it  has  to  do.     The  field  army  is  a  nearly 
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diiiicuities,  perfect  force,  soon  to  be  sup})lied  with  a  perfect  weapon, 
and  needing  only  additional  transport  mules  to  be  al)le 
to  move  rapidly  to  the  front. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  what  should  be  done 
as  regards  men  and  transport  if  the  Russians  are 
unfortunately  encouraged  or  allowed  to  establish 
themselves  within  striking  distance,  for  our  military 
establishment  in  India,  already  small  when  we  con- 
sider the  size  of  the  country  and  the  numbers  of  its 
people,  will  then  become  ridiculously  inadequate  for  its 
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duties.  When  the  Russians  have  connected  Herat  and 
Balkh  with  their  European  steam  communications,  and 
made  an  impregnaljle  and  well-provided  base  at  Herat, 
our  numl)ers  of  men  in  India  will  have  to  be  regulated 
by  no  consideration  except  that  of  the  completeness  of 
Russian  transport.  We  shall  have  to  be  ready  to  place 
immediately  'v:\  the  field  at  (^uetta  not  one  army  corps 
alone,  or  two  army  corps,  l)ut  any  number  of  army  corps 
which  may  be  necessary  to  meet  those  parts  of  the 
innumerable  Russian  hosts  that  can  find  transport  to 
march  from  Herat  to  Kandahar.  Our  own  transport 
difficulties  in  India  show  that  this,  for  the  Russians, 
would  be  entirely  a  question  of  cost.  We  need  for  the 
mobilisation  of  two  army  corps  20,000  mules,  25,000 
camels,  and  4000  bullocks.  We  are  able  to  find  a  great 
deal  of  bullock  transport  in  Sindh,  and  large  numbers  of 
camels  in  the  plains  of  India,  but  the  plain  camels  do 
not  stand  the  Afghan  climate.  Of  hill  camels  the 
Brahouis  can  supply  8000  ;  but  these  would  have  to  be 
bought  right  out  at  a  high  price,  as  the  Brahouis 
themselves  will  not  go  out  to  war.  The  large  amount 
of  transport  that  I  have  named  contemplates  the  advance 
of  two  army  corps  each  consisting  of  about  35,000  men 
and  26,000  followers.  The  Russians  would  probably 
advance  without  followers  except  so  far  as  the  followers 
were  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  We  have  only  at 
the  present  moment  13,000  transport  mules  permanently 
ill  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India,  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  Russians  l)eing  established  at  Herat  and 
Balkh,  a  complete  reserve  of  horses  and  a  provision  of 
transport  sufficient  to  meet  the  Russian  provision  of 
transport  must  be  kept.  The  Russians  are  short  of 
mules  in  Central  Asia,  but  are  said  to  be  able  to  find 
camels  without  limit.     A  vast  increase  in  our  infantry 
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and  artillery  will  be  needed  if  the  Russians  come  to 
Herat  and  Balkli. 

When  we  contemplate  the  increase  of  the  Indian 
army  in  the  event  of  Russia  being  allowed  to  settle 
herself  in  Herat  we  cannot  do  so  without  taking  into 
view  the  desiral)ility  of  the  creation  of  a  separate  army, 
which  is  indeed  forced  upon  us  l)y  financial  considerations. 
The  present  system  is  too  ruinous  to  India  to  allow  of  a 
sufficient  force  being  kept  on  foot,  and  we  shall  court 
disaster  unless  we  speedily  change  it,  though  it  is 
perhaps  already  too  late  to  do  so  with  safety.  India 
with  an  increased  British  force  will  be  drained  dry  by 
the  money  asked  of  her  for  a  system  which  is  not  suited 
to  her  needs.  When  I  say  a  separate  army,  of  course  I 
do  not  mean  a  return  to  the  old  Company's  system. 
Both  the  home  short  service  army  and  the  army  in 
India  would  be  under  the  same  supreme  authority  of  the 
throne.  They  would  be  alike  in  drill,  exercises,  and 
discipline,  but  separate  in  the  existence  of  two  systems 
of  recruiting ;  one  for  not  more  than  three  years  for 
home  service,  and  one  for  long  service  for  India  and 
the  Colonies. 

In  the  event  of  Russia  coming  towards  or  to  Herat 
and  Balkh,  and  in  the  course  of  time  organising  an 
attack  upon  us,  which  may,  it  is  only  fair  to  note,  be 
partition,  precipitated  by  a  policy  on  our  own  part  offensive  to 
Russia  in  European  affairs,  we  have  to  consider  at  what 
point  she  would  ]je  vulnerable,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
defend  our  Indian  Empire  if  we  are  to  remain  only  upon 
the  defensive.  The  Indian  school,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  would  wish  to  strike  at  Russia  from  an  Indian  base. 
The  War  Office  school  would  aim  against  her  an  expedi- 
tion from  a  naval  base  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Both 
schools,  however,  agree  in  objecting  to  the  only  line  of 
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attack  which  to  me  seems  possible.  The  Indian  Mobilisa- 
tion Committee,  the  best  known  members  of  which  were 
Generals  Roberts,  Chcsney,  Chapman,  and  Elles,  I  l)elieve, 
considered  carefully  the  whole  problem  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and,  altliough  their  report  was  confidential,  it  is 
pretty  well  known  to  all  interested  in  the  question  what 
their  general  conclusions  were.  They  thought  that 
Russia  would  be  not  unlikely,  if  ultimately  she  comes 
to  Herat,  to  hand  over  that  town  and  valley  to  Persia 
as  far  as  civil  administration  goes,  reserving  special 
treaty  rights  to  herself  for  military  purposes — in  fact 
to  adopt  the  policy  suddenly  and  strangely  resolved 
upon  as  regards  ourselves  and  Herat  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Government  in  1879.  The  Imlian  generals 
were  agreed  in  thinking  that  in  any  case  Herat  would 
form  the  l)ase  for  Russia's  main  advance,  and  Balkh  for 
lier  secondary  advance.  Holding  us  to  be  absolutely 
bound  to  the  present  Ameer  for  his  life,  they  thought 
that  anarchy  might  be  avoided  on  his  death  if  the  Afghan 
army  were  guaranteed  its  pay  pending  unanimous  selec- 
tion by  the  sirdars  of  a  new  Ameer. 

Our  hold  over  Afghanistan  is  being  increased  by 
the  growth  of  trade,  and  the  small  beoinning  which  has 
l)een  made  by  the  Ameer  in  working  mines  will  also 
have  favourable  results.  Captain  Griesbach,  a  deputy 
superintendent  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
who  was  deputed  at  the  Ameer's  request  to  go  to  Kal)ul 
and  report  upon  the  mineral  products  of  Afghanistan, 
l)ecame  a  trusted  counsellor  of  the  Ameer,  and  went 
with  him  to  Turkestan  in  the  expedition  of  1888-89, 
returning  to  India  in  July  1889.  His  reports  of  the 
Ameer's  health  are  understood  to  have  been  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  far  stronger  than  has  been  supposed,  and  that 
he  may  live  for  many  years. 
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There  is  a  certain  danger  to  our  policy  involved  in  the 
strong  desire  of  many  Indian  soldiers  to  occupy  Kandahar. 
It  is  doubtful  to  my  mind  whether  even  in  a  military 
sense,  until  Russia  actually  comes  to  Herat,  if  we  allow 
her  to  do  so,  it  would  not  be  better  to  stay  at  Chaman 
rather  than  to  advance  to  Kandahar.  The  soldiers  seem 
to  think  that,  while  no  large  army  could  advance  upon 
the  Khyljer  leaving  us  in  unbroken  strength  at  Kandahar, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Russians  might  pass  Quetta.  But 
if  enough  transport  mules  are  purchased,  long  before  a 
Russian  armv  could  advance  in  force  from  Herat  towards 
the  Kliyber  we  could  be  in,  or  in  front  of,  Kandahar. 
C'Oming  to  it  then,  we  should  come  as  deliverers  ;  advanc- 
ing to  it  now,  we  should  reach  it  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Afghan.  Of  course,  if  the  Ameer  should  be  brought  to  wish, 
owing  to  trade  or  other  reasons,  for  the  completion  of  our 
railway  to  Kandahar  or  to  the  Helmund,  it  should  ])e 
made  at  once  ;  l)ut  failing  such  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Afghans  I  do  not  think  that  an  actual  advance  should 
be  contemplated  until  compelled  by  military  necessity. 

The  generals  who  served  upon  the  Mobilisation 
Committee,  I  believe,  calculated  that  transport  difHcul- 
ties  would  at  present  prevent  the  Russians  advancing 
with  more  than  G0,000  picked  troops  from  Herat,  and 
that,  at  the  outside,  Russia  could  at  the  same  time,  by 
sending  small  parties  across  the  passes,  gradually  collect 
20,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kabul  or  the 
Kliyber,  feeding  them,  however,  with  much  difficulty. 
This  is  a  computation  based  on  the  existing  state  of 
tilings,  and  not  on  a  consideration  of  what  would  happen 
if  Russia  had  been  some  time  established  at  Herat.  The 
Mobilisation  Committee,  I  believe,  assumed  that  we  should 
insist  on  the  inviolability  of  Afghanistan,  and  declare  a 
violation  of  the  frontier 
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Russia  .1  ca^us  hclli,  even  after  the  death  of  the  present 
Ameer.  They  doubtless  argued  that  we  are  but  a 
liiiiidful  in  India;  that,  although  our  frontier  is  the 
portion  of  the  country  whi(;h  is  animated  by  the  most 
tiiendly  intentions  towards  ourselves,  yet  there  is 
danger  ])ehind  us  farther  east  and  farther  south. 

After  the  battle  of  Maiwand  the  Bombay  troops  and  a 
})art  of  the  Bengal  army  were  dispirited,  and  there  were 
signs  that  the  native  states  would  not  stand  by  us  in  the 
event  of  a  considerable  defeat.  While  some  of  our  leading 
officers  in  India  have  protested  against  the  policy  of  rely- 
ing upon  the  armies  of  the  native  states,  and  while  the 
other  party,  who  wish  to  use  them,  have  won  the  day, 
the  latter  officers  consider  the  maintenance  of  our  prestige, 
hy  treating  any  invasion  of  Afghanistan  as  a  casus  hdli, 
an  essential  portion  of  their  policy,  and  if  they  were 
persuaded  that  after  the  next  vacancy  in  the  Afghan 
throne  Russia  would  be  allowed  to  settle  herself  at 
Herat  and  Balkh,  they  would  change  their  view  and 
agree  that  we  could  not  afford  to  utilise  the  forces  of  the 
independent  states.  They  think,  moreover,  that  for  us 
t<»  look  quietly  on  while  Afghanistan  is  gradually  absorbed 
hy  Russia  will  only  make  an  ultimate  attack  on  India 
the  more  certain,  and  the  more  likely  to  be  successful 
when  it  comes.  India  will  be  ruined  by  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  the  army  which  would  then  be  nece.5sary  to 
face  the  millions  of  armed  men  of  Russia,  and  the 
excitement  produced  in  every  native  Court  l)y  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  a  great  power  would  be  unl)earable. 
At  the  same  time  the  publication  of  our  pledges  to  the 
Ameer  would  for  the  present  prevent  a  Russian  advance. 
(-)ur  Indian  officers  are  unanimous  in  thinking  that  in 
the  event  of  Russia  being  allowed  by  England  to  advance 
to  Herat  we  should  advance  to  Jelalabad  and  Kandahar, 
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and  tills,  of  course,  would  l)e  a  virtual  partition  of  the 
greater  part  of  Afghanistan  ;  but  they  are  opposed  to  a 
policy  of  partition  because  of  the  strain  and  drain  upon 
India  which  would  follow,  and  they  would  therefore 
resist  a  Russian  occupation  of  Herat. 

The  weak  point  in  the  Indian  argument  is  that,  sup- 
posing that  a  publication  of  our  pledges  proved  insuth- 
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thrpadfic  cient  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  we  can  reach  Russia.  In  my 
opinion  we  could  do  so  for  some  time  from  the  Pacific, 
especially  with  the  Chinese  alliance ;  Ijut  this  is  not  the 
view  of  our  Indian  officers,  some  of  whom  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  could  anticipate,  or,  if  not  anticipate,  then 
successfully  attack,  Russia  at  Herat.  It  is  to  me  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  be  able  to  anticipate  Russia  at 
Herat ;  but  other  Indian  generals  think  that  we  should 
be  able  to  supply  officers  to  the  Afghans  to  conduct 
the  defence,  and  that  if  the  Afghans  knew  that  we 
were  coming  to  their  help  they  could  keep  out  the 
Russians.  Those  who  hold  such  views  underrate,  I  am 
convinced,  the  power  of  Russia  and  the  enterprise  of 
her  soldiers.  Many  Indian  officers  believe  that  Persia 
should  be  enlisted,  and  could  be  enlisted,  on  our  side ; 
but  Russia  can  place  with  ease  an  immense  force  upon 
the  Persian  northern  coast,  having  a  large  fleet  of 
steamships  on  the  Volga  and  Caspian  line — the  main 
artery  of  her  Empire.  •  The  Indian  officers  have  an  easier 
task  when  they  point  out  the  impossibility  of  attacking 
Russia  in  the  manner  which  has  been  proposed  l)y 
strategists  at  home.  The  distances  in  each  case  are 
enormous  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  where,  without  powerful 
alliances,  we  could  attack  Russia  (except  indeed  for  a 
time  on  the  Pacific)  or  where  she  would  not  fight  us  at 
an  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  permanent 
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alliance  with  the  Central  Powers  put  forward  by  Colonel 
iMaurice  has  been  rejected  by  Government. 

It  is  ditKcult  for  me  to  maintain  successfully  a 
defence  of  my  suggested  temporary  policy,  of  defending 
1  ndia  ap'iinst  Russian  invasion  by  attacking  Russia  upon 
the  Pacific,  against  the  conil)ined  weight  of  authority 
presented  l)y  our  Indian  officers  and  our  generals  at 
home.  While,  however,  the  policy  of  an  attack  on 
llussia  at  the  Armenian  frontier  from  a  Black  Sea  base 
rests  absolutely  upon  the  Turkish  alliance,  which  may 
not  be  obtainable,  the  policy  of  an  attack  on  Russia 
from  a  Pacific  base  does  not  rest  wholly  upon  the 
Chinese  alliance,  but  would,  in  my  belief,  be  feasible 
without  it.  As  long  as  Russia  has  not  developed  steam 
communication  Ijy  land  with  Vladivostock,  Ijut  yet 
looks  upon  this  stronghold  as  an  essential  portion  of 
her  Empire,  and  one  from  which  everything  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  future,  Russia,  it  seems  to  me,  must  fight 
at  Vladivostock,  while  she  would  fight  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. The  position  is  strong,  and  it  is  probable  that 
our  fleet  could  not  safely  force  an  entrance  to  the  well- 
protected  bay  ;  but  if  we  sat  down  at  Vladivostock  with 
an  expeditionary  force  the  tables  would  be  turned.  The 
policy  which  exhausted  Russia  in  the  Crimea  would  be 
revived,  and  revived  at  present  with,  I  am  convinced, 
the  same  result.  The  weak  point  in  the  whole  policy  is 
that  before  we  are  attacked  in  India  Russia  will  probably 
have  completed  her  steam  communication  with  her 
Pacific  strongholds,  and  be  able  to  meet  us  in  superior 
force  even  at  those  distant  points. 

The  home  school  in  their  writings  upon  the  subject 
assume,  as  I  have  said,  a  European  alliance,  at  least  with 
Turkey.  Not  only  is  this  an  alliance  which  we  may  ])e 
unable   to  secure,  but   the   Bosphorus  (and,  therefore. 
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ultimately  the  Dardanelles)  could,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  easily  be  seized  by  suddenly  landing  a  well- 
ecjuipped  and  not  large  Russian  force,  and  it  is  prol»able 
that  even  with  Turkey  willing  to  ally  herself  to  us  Russia 
might  not  give  her  the  opportunity.  Russia  is  building 
a  fleet  of  ironclads  in  the  Black  Sea  to  which  Turkey 
has  now  little  to  oppose.  The  sum  which  was  wasted  on 
presents  to  the  German  Emperor  Avould  have  defended 
Constantinople  against  a  rapid  land  attack,  according 
to  the  plans  of  von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  but  the  money 
has  been  steadily  refused  for  the  latter  purpose,  for 
fear  of  oifending  Russia.  It  seems  to  me  probal)lc 
that,  when  the  struggle  between  Russia  and  England 
comes,  Russia,  for  whom  we  are  not  in  diplomacy 
a  match,  will  have  contrived  to  isolate  us  from  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  What  could  we  then  do  ?  Sir 
Charles  MacGregor  suggested  that  we  should  l)ring 
Russia  to  terms  by  an  atack  upon  her  trade,  but  I  fail 
myself  to  see  that  we  could  do  her  much  harm  even  if 
we  blockaded  every  port  and  cleared  the  seas  of  all  her 
ships.  It  is  difficult  to  cripple  a  trade  which  has  so 
little  necessary  dependence  upon  sea  routes.  Indeed 
there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that,  although  she  is 
never  likely  to  be  a  match  for  us  at  sea,  she  would  do 
us  more  harm  l)y  interfering  with  our  trade  than  we 
could  do  to  her,  looking  to  the  fact  of  her  enormous 
territory  and  to  the  smallness  of  that  portion  of  her 
foreign  trade  whicii  is  necessarily  sea-borne.  Unless  we 
had  the  Turkish  alliance,  and  could  confine  ourselves  to 
co-operating  with  the  Turks  in  what  would  be  limited 
operations  upon  the  Armenian  frontier,  from  a  Black  Sea 
base,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  in  Europe,  or  in  Western  or 
Southern  Asia,  we  could  strike  a  blow.  To  send  an 
expedition  from  the  Mediterranean  or  from  the  Euphrates 
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against  Russia,  as  seemed  in  contemplation  at  the  time 
when  certain  speeches  were  made  al)out  the  value  of 
(•yprus  as  a  base,  would  be  wild  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  which  our  armies  would  have 
to  march  wouhl  lie  through  Turkish  or  through  Persian 
territory  :  the  country  could,  moreover,  be  traversed  l)y 
a  British  force  during  only  half  the  year. 

We  could  divide  Persia  with  Russia  at  any  time,  but  Persia, 
to  reach  Russia  through  Persia  is  an  operation  l)eyond 
our  strength.  The  Russians  are  far  nearer  to  the 
Persian  capital  than  we  are.  They  could  occupy  it 
before  we  really  started  upon  our  march,  and  in  Northern 
Persia  they  could  easily  overwhelm  us  with  their 
numbers. 

The  Indian  view,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  attack  Herat. 
Russia  at  Herat,  is  one  which  seems  to  me  still  less 
tenable,  even  supposing  that  the  Afghan  tribes  were 
friendly  and  anxious  to  provide  us  with  supplies.  By 
the  time  we  reached  the  Russians  we  should  be  suftering: 
from  the  long  march,  and  should  be  greatly  weakened  in 
numl)ers  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  hope  to 
l>eat  them.  While  we  were  marching  upon  Herat  the 
Russians  would  send  a  great  number  of  small  columns 
across  the  mountains  from  Maimena  and  Balkh,  and 
there  they  would  have  the  country  with  them.  People 
in  India  would  grow  nervous,  and  expect  the  Khyber  to 
be  both  forced  and  turned  through  Kashmir,  and  panic 
would  be  not  unlikely  to  result.  Instead  of  our  taking 
the  Russians  in  the  flank,  as  we  could  do  from  Quetta  if 
they  advanced  from  Herat  on  Kabul,  they  would  reverse 
the  process,  and  take  us  on  the  flank  as  we  advanced 
from  Quetta  towards  Herat.  In  short,  it  is  certain  that 
no  advance  in  the  direction  of  Herat  by  a  field  army 
would  be  possible  for  us,  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
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denude  Great  Britain  of  troops  and  to  reinforce  tlie 
Indian  army  of  reserve  by  every  man  that  we  could 
command  for  foreign  service.  Even  then  the  experi- 
ment woukl  1)6  a  doubtful  one.  The  smallest  reverse, 
it  must  be  rememl»ered,  would  bring  all  the  lawless 
elements  of  India  upon  our  rear,  would  convert  the 
Afghans  into  our  enemies,  and  dangerously  disturb 
the  native  princes.  With  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Afghans  it  should  be  remembered  that,  while 
they  desire  to  preserve  their  independence,  if  a  colli- 
sion occurs  between  their  two  great  neighbours,  in 
which  their  government  is  destroyed,  they  will  prefer 
to  side  with  the  Russians  rather  than  with  ourselves. 
Upon  this  point  there  is  no  doubt  among  tlie  best 
authorities.  They  all  agree  that,  while  the  Afghans 
will  fight  with  us  against  the  Russians  as  long  as 
they  have  a  fair  chance  of  keeping  both  sides  out, 
they  will  prefer  to  Ijecome  Russian  rather  than  to 
become  Indian  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  They  hate 
and  despise  our  Indian  subjects.  They  look  upon 
themselves  as  their  superiors  and  our  equals,  and  they 
believe  that  under  Russian  rule  they  would  play  a 
greater  part  than  is  possible  to  them  in  the  event  of 
absorption  by  the  Government  of  India.  They  know 
our  system  and  dislike  it.  They  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  Russian,  but  they  have  a  general  belief  that  the 
Russians  allow  more  local  independence  in  their  subject 
peoples  than  we  ourselves.  Even  if  they  become 
Russian,  they  think  they  would  be  allowed  to  do  as 
they  please,  whereas  if  they  became  British  the  laws  of 
India,  they  fear,  would  be  applied  to  them. 

There  is  a  policy  of  second  line  upon  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  fall  back  if  the  country  should  reject  the 
Indian  policy  of  declaring  to  Russia  that  she  must  not 
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croHS  tlie  frontier  lately  fixed.  It  is  a  policy  of  partition, 
oi'  virtual  })artition,  of  Aft-'lianistan.  Actual  partition 
would,  in  my  mind,  he  undouhtedly  a  mistake.  At  the 
next  vacancy  in  the  Afghan  throne,  .should  this  country 
allow  the  Kussian.s  to  advance  to  the  line  of  the  Hindu 
Ku.sh  and  to  occupy  Herat,  and  .should  we  refuse  to  take 
steps  to  keep  Afghanistan  together  and  to  guarantee  the 
new  Ameer,  it  would,  hi  my  l)elief,  he  unwise,  as  I  have 
already  argued,  to  accept  the  suggestions  which  have 
heen  thrown  out  to  us  by  Russian  olHcers  that  we  should 
occupy  Kal)ul.  But,  sliort  of  becoming  the  apparent 
destroyers  of  Afghan  independence  and  the  nominal 
masters  of  the  turbulent  and  fanatic  tribes,  we  could,  in 
the  event  of  Russia  being  settled  at  Herat,  advance  our 
position  to  the  Helmund,  make;  our  railway's  and  oui' 
military  roads,  prepare  our  su})})lies  and  transport, 
and  take  up  our  position  at  a  .spot  which  would  allow 
us  to  enter  into  close  relations  with  the  Hazaras, 
a  friendly  Tartar  people  who  are  hostile  to  the  true 
Afghans  and  who  occupy  the  hills  to  the  north-west  cf 
Ivandahar. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  given  careful  Diinrence 
attention  to  this  subject  to  realise  how  little  it  is  under-  bt.tw'e"i'"" 
stood  by  many  of  those  in  England  who  are  supposed  to  otiii'."!',',?! 
be  authorities  upon  the  (luestion,  and  who,  to  the  oreat ""' '"'""" 

^  .  -l  '  ^  (ioveru- 

danger  of  the  Empire,  are  allowed  to  throw  ditticulties  ""t-iit. 
in  the  Indian  Viceroy's  way.  For  example,  a  pcjwerful 
party  at  home  has  l)een  trying  until  recently  to  force 
upon  the  Government  of  India  the  fortification  of 
Multan.  No  doubt  the  fortification  of  Multan,  like  that 
of  Peshawur,  was  at  one  time  wished  for  by  the  Indian 
Government;  but  times  have  changed  and  we  have 
moved,  and,  now  that  we  occupy  an  impregnable  position 
at  Quetta,  it  is  impossible  to  supjiose  that  it  is  worth 
VOL.  II  F 
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\vustiii_i>;  tlu!  niDiiey  of  India  u[i(>ii  the  f()rtifl(;iition  of  a 
pliiee  which  lies  so  far  luOiiud  our  fioiitiiT.  If  ever  we 
were  driven  to  Multan  we  nlionhl  liavc  to  n;ivc  up  or  to 
recon<|Ucr  India.  Tlie  ener^^y  whicli  tlie  (government  of 
India  have  of  late  disphiyed  in  liuhlini;'  against  the 
proposals — which  at  one  time  had,  I  helieve,  l)eon 
su,in<^vst('d  hy  the  Indian  Defence  (Committee,  and  a<freed 
to  l>y  Sir  Donald  Stewart — for  fortifyinfjj  I'eshawur  and 
iMultan,  and  pushing  forward  a  railway  to  Kahul  at  the 
cost  of  some  four  millions  sterling,  would  have  sufficed 
for  providing  that  truui^port  in  which  we  are  at  present 
still  deficient. 

AVe  nuist  always  rememhcr  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  win  the  first  hiiij  battle  that  we  fiL>ht,  other- 
wise  we  shall  have  to  cope  with  a  worse  storm  than  lliat 
(jf  1857  in  our  rear,  while  the  greater  part  of  our  army 
is  at  the  front.  Even  su|)posing  that  no  one  of  the  Indian 
fighting  races  should  turn  against  us,  we  have  always 
the  opposition  of  the  rough  part  of  the  po[)ulation,  and 
in  the  event  of  our  defeat  we  slwadd  have,  as  in  1857, 
the  indiffei'ence  of  the  vast  majoiity  and  no  armed  sup- 
port. The  rehellion  would  l>e  helped  hy  the  leadership 
of  more  capa])le  men  than  couhl  he  found  in  1857,  as  a 
I'esult  of  what  we  have  rii>htly  and  necessarilv  done  for 
education  and  enliirhtenment.  The  native  states  have 
armies  which  could  not,  under  su(;h  circumstances,  be 
counted  upon  to  l)e  friendly,  and  which  Sir  Charles 
MacGregor,  after  cmiitting  the  minor  states  and  all 
troops  that  are  clearly  not  worthy  to  be  counted,  esti- 
mated at  ;^50,000  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  a  large 
force  of  artillery  possessing  over  1000  really  serviceable 
guns.  The  native  states  keep  up,  besides  their  so-called 
"  regulars,"  a  large  force  of  irregular  troops,  of  which 
it  is  said  by  themselves  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
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irycU'i'iilmtl  incmonindmn  (»('  1  88(5,  "  it  imiHt  In;  iidinittcil 
.  .  .  timt  .  .  .  tlicir  cost  is  uiidiily  lurge  wlu'ii  cuin- 
|)ar('<l  witii  tlicir  t'tHcieiicy." 

All  admit  tlmt  tlio  annios  of  Hytlerabad  and 
sonic  other  of  tiic  Soutlu'iii  j)riiici[)aliticH  are  far  too 
lar<^o,  a  lairdcn  t(»  the  p('oj)lo,  a  daiiffor  to  oursolvcs, 
iisi'lcsH  except  for  evil;  Imt,  of  coui'se,  there  are  native 
states  in  whii-h  the  so-called  army  is  in  fact  a  police. 
As  re;L;'ards  Hyderabad,  however,  a  dis[)assionate  observer, 
Baron  von  lliihner,  stated  in  his  well-known  hook  that, 
"  uc.eordino;  to  the  highest  military  authorities,  the  Nizam 
could  at  any  moment  hecome  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  the  Indian  I'^mpire."  This  is  not  true,  but  it  is 
suflicientlv  near  the  truth  to  startle  some  into  seeinu,' 
the  (gravity  of  the  (hniger  and  the  need  of  remedy.  The 
editor  of  the  Axlatlc  Quartcrhi  lictnvw,  J\Ir.  Boulger, 
has  admii'ably  })ointed  out  in  his  h'ii(//aii((  and  Russia 
lit  Ccnfral  ^isia  the  dan_t>i'r  of  the  present  position 
as  re,i;'ards  the  native  armies,  and  he  adds  Indore  and 
other  states  to  Ilyderal)a(l  as  having  armies,  in  his 
opinion,  after  careful  examination,  enormously  costly, 
and  useless  except  against  ourselves.  The  native  states 
have  a  far  larger  force  of  men  and  (^f  guns  in  [)ro])oi'tion 
to  the  innnl)ers  of  their  peo})le  tlian  lias  the  British 
Indian  Empire,  although  the  native  states  have  no 
frontiers  to  defend.  It  is  a  (juestion  whether  we  ought 
not,  in  the  interests  of  the  population  as  well  as  in  our 
own  interest,  to  put  tlown  these  unwieldy  and  danger- 
ous armies,  aii<l  increase  the  small  eontributions  of  the 
native  states  towards  our  revenue,  which  really  provides 
tor  their  defence.  At  the  present  moment  it  may  be 
said  that  their  fifty  millions  of  people  are  looked  after 
l)y  nearly  twice  as  many  troops  as  the  two  hundred 
millions  of  British  India  proper. 
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It  seems  to  me  only  fair  tliat  the  native  states  con- 
tained within  our  territoi'ies — the  existence  of  whicli 
depends  wliolly  upon  our  <ntw\  2)lcasure,  and  whicli  are 
freed  from  all  fear  of  war,  all  chance  of  invasion  by  their 
neighl)ours,  all  risk  even  of  serious  civil  disturbances — 
should  be  called  upon  either  to  make  a  large  money 
contribution  oi-  to  keep  up  eth(;ient  troojjs  under  our 
commaiid.  The  defence  of  the  peninsula  as  a  whole  is 
an  object  t(jwards  which  those  wIkjsc  security  is  guaran- 
teed by  our  position  should  contribute,  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  pijople  of  British  India  that  they  alone  should 
supply  the  effective  means  of  defence.  When  the  matter 
was  discussed  in  1888  the  general  view  adopted  was  that 
which  I  think  was  held  1)\'  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
though  not  unanimously  by  the  staff  or  the  Viceroy's 
council.  The  policy  which  prevailed  is  that  we  should 
communio  .  ^  to  the  respective  native  Governments  our 
opinion  concerning  the  number  of  ti'oops  that  each 
should  supply  for  foreign  service,  and  that  we  should 
agree  to  arm  and  inspect  these  troops ;  and  this  scheme 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  Punjab.  1  have  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  a})plying  this  plan  outside  of  the 
Punjab  and  Kashmir.  1  altogether  reject  the  idea  that 
the  contingents  of  the  native  states  would  be  likely  to 
be  fit,  unless  a  large  supply  of  European  officers  were 
given  them,  to  light  against  picked  Russian  troops, 
which  is  the  force  that,  if  any,  we  have  to  meet.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  regards  lines  of  communication,  as 
long  as  we  keep  up  the  jMadras  and  Bombay  infimtry  in 
their  present  form  we  have  in  all  seventy  battalions  t)f 
our  own  which  would  perform  such  service  in  districts 
in  which  tliev  would  be  safe  against  Russian  attack, 
necessi' 
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Goorklia,  Putliau,  Afridi,  and  the  l)e.st  of  the  Sikh 
infantry  ;  we  have  nij  need  to  increase  the  numl)er  of 
inferior  regiments,  l)ut,  on  the  contrary,  shall  only 
encumber  ourselves  with  useless  men  if  we  add  to  our 
"  communications  troops."  Moreover,  even  for  com- 
munications, posts  held  by  the  armies  of  the  native 
states  would  always  give  anxiety.  They  would  be  held 
in  greater  strength  than  would  be  necessary  if  they  were 
held  l)y  British  troops  or  Goorkhas  under  white  officers, 
and  this  is  a  serious  matter  when  the  food  and  transport 
(liliiculties  are  remembered  ;  and  if  they  were  held  in 
strong  force  without  support  there  would  always  be 
some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  General-in-Command  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  men.  1  venture  to  differ  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  upon  this  2)oint,  and 
1)elieve  that  the  only  sound  policy  was  the  bold  policy 
of  enforcing  upon  the  great  Southern  states  disarma- 
ment, or  at  least  considerable  reduction  of  force,  com- 
l)ined  with  military  contril)ution  in  money  and  transport 
towards  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  I  W(juld  have 
lightened  the  l)low  by  relaxing  the  supervision  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  these  states,  and  1  would,  of  course, 
allow  their  rulers  to  keep  up  bodyguards  and  })olice. 
The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  feudatory  chiefs  are 
secured  by  treaty,  but  I  believe  that  almost  the  whole 
of  these  treaties  contain  limitations  of  numbers  as  regards 
the  armies,  and  that  they  have  1  been  broken  or  evaded, 
so  that  they  would  form  no  difficulty  in  our  way.  We 
are,  very  properly,  anxious  to  observe  our  stipulations 
towards  the  native  states,  but  an  arrangement  mi<>;ht  be 
made  with  them  upon  this  head.  We  certainly  cannot 
l)e  acting  wisely  in  encouraging  the  princes  to  keep  up 
forces  which  are  not  yood  enouu'h  to  l)e  used  against 
the  Russians,  and   which  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
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overrun  India  in  our  rear  if  we  lost  the  first  l)attlc  in 
Afo'luuiistan. 

Kaslimir  should,  perhaps,  unless  it  should  pass 
under  British  rule,  form  an  exception  to  my  general 
prineiple.  If  we  can  make  the  Kashmir  force  efficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  Gilgit  passes,  we  shall  be  able, 
in  the  event  of  war,  to  save  (jne  or  two  divisions 
which  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  Jlelmund  army.  It 
is  essential  that  Kashmir  should  Ije  made  a  source  of 
strength,  and  the  Kashmir  forces,  if  placed  under  British 
officers,  could  be  made  capable  of  acting  in  their  own 
mountains  against  Russian  troops.  The  position  of 
Kashmir  is  so  important  in  our  scheme  of  frontier 
defence  that  the  JMaharajah's  offer  of  his  army,  made 
before  his  outbreak  of  1889,  should  be  accepted  in  this 
form.  We  have  already  ol)tained  military  control  of 
the  Sikh  states,  which  have  the  best  native  force  in 
India,  and  we  are  to  inspect  their  army  by  British 
officers  and  to  make  them  thoroughly  efficient.  These, 
howevor.  are  trustworthy  for(;es.  The  case  of  the 
Southern  states  is  difterent. 

We  are  also  ct)nfronted  with  the  arms  difficulty 
when  dealino-  with  the  armies  of  the  native  states.  If 
we  put  good  arms  into  their  hands  they  constitute  a 
certain  danger  to  ourselves.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  difficult,  I  think,  to  prevent  their  use  against  our- 
selves by  limiting  the  supply  of  ammunition  in  time  of 
peac^e,  and  ascertaining,  by  inspection,  that  tlie  amount 
supplied  is  actually  used  for  practice. 

If  we  were  upon  better  terms  with  the  natives 
in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  parts  of  India  we  could 
more  easily  affi)rd  to  disarm  the  forces  of  the  princes. 
The  Russians  have  the  reputation  of  being  more  success- 
ful than  ourselves  in  this  respect.      A  foreign   cone- 
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spondeiit,  who  udvaiiccd  with  Skobclett'  when  he 
inarchod  against  (leok-Tepe,  says  tliat,  nnnicdiately 
after  the  Ijattle  and  massacre,  the  Itussian  otHcers 
came  to  the  field  chosen  for  a  Durbar  witli  utter  absence 
of  display  and  with  perfect  simplicity  and  geniality. 
They  shook  hands  w'itli  the  chiefs,  offered  cigarettes 
from  their  cases,  and  then  strolled  al)out  unconcernedly 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  a  smile  on  their 
faces,  and  in  a  day  or  two  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
all  the  population.  He  contrasts  this  course  with  that 
of  the  British,  who  try,  he  says,  to  behave  on  such  occa- 
sions as  if  they  were  "  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 
The  Russians  have  recently  annexed  countries  that 
looked  like  desert ;  and  we  had  taken  under  our  charge  a 
few  years  earlier,  and  have  now  annexed,  other  countries 
of  similar  appearance.  Both  tracts  consist  largely  of 
irrigable  land  which  would  have  been  cultivated  had 
tribal  feuds  and  raids  allowed  water  to  l)e  brought  to 
it.  Large  districts  of  Centnd  Asia  have  already  been 
colonised  by  the  Russians  with  their  own  people.  We 
are  unable,  even  did  we  wish  to  do  so,  to  persuade 
our  cohjnists  to  go  to  British  Baluchistan,  for,  unless 
tempted  by  the  presence  of  precious  minerals,  they 
do  not  settle  willingly  in  countries  inhal)ited  by  dark- 
skinned  people.  They  go  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  their 
presence  is  of  no  military  utility  to  the  Empire. 
While  we  stand  still  in  India  as  regards  numbers, 
Russia  in  a  military  sense  grows  stronger  every  day. 
We  must  look  forw^ard  to  the  time  when  the  Merv 
oasis  will  become  as  Russian  as  the  Caucasus  has  Ijecome, 
and  as  great  a  military  strength  to  the  Russian 
Empire  in  the  East.  We  nmst  make  up  our  minds 
to  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  fighting,  if  we  are  at  war 
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and  it  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  that  the  best 
mercenary  army  of  a  concjuered  race  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  fight  to  the  hist,  under  disadvantageous 
conditions,  as  the  Russians  would  fight,  or  as  our  own 
white  troops  woukl  fight.  The  best  native  soklier, 
Sikh,  or  Goorkha,  or  Afridi,  or  Pathan,  serves  because 
he  is  a  fighting  man,  and  loves  the  horse,  the  rifle,  and 
the  uniform,  and  fighting  for  its  own  sake.  He  likes  his 
pay  and  he  likes  his  pension,  but,  above  all,  he  rejoices 
in  being  a  warrior  and  looking  down  upon  the  peasant. 
He  is  proud  of  the  military  history  of  his  regiment,  of 
medals  and  orders  and  titles  of  honour  :  l)ut  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  continue  faithful  after  severe  and  general 
defeat. 

I  believe  that  of  late  there  has  been,  except  as  regards 
the  armies  or  contributions  of  native  states,  general 
agreement  in  India  upon  the  necessities  of  the  position. 
The  Military  Member  of  Council  has  fallen  in  wutli  the 
view^s  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  late  and  present 
Quartermasters-General,  and  the  other  army  authorities. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  has  followed  suit.  During  Lord 
Duficrin's  viceroyalty,  the  Viceroy  and  his  private 
secretary  were  in  agreement  with  the  members  of  the 
Government,  and  opposition  came  only  from  the  (juarters 
from  which  it  might  naturally  be  expected — from  those 
who  were  especially  concerned  with  the  state  of  the 
finances,  and  with  the  civil  pu])lic  works,  which  often 
have  to  be  suspended  when  pressing  military  measures 
must  be  undertaken.  If  it  were  a  matured,  decided, 
and  w^ell-known  policy  that  Great  Britain  would  resist 
with  all  her  strength  the  partition  of  Afghanistan,  or 
the  settlement  of  Russia  at  Herat  and  Balkh,  much  of 
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the  expenditure  which  is  now  becoming  necessary  niight 
be  avoided.  1  have  shown  that  we  are  in  a  position,  as 
soon  as  a  few  necessary  but  not  very  considerable  measures 
are  completed,  to  repulse  any  attack  which  might  be  made 
from  such  a  distance  as  the  present  Russian  frontier. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  risk  there  is 
that  that  frontier  may  before  long  be  advanced — chiefly 
through  people  at  home  not  realising  the  true  facts  of 
the  position — and  further  military  measures  become 
necessary.  It  is  commonly  assumed  by  soldiers  that 
we  sufler  in  India  and  in  England  by  the  politician's 
unwillingness  to  risk  his  position  l)y  telling  the  people 
unpalatal)le  truths.  The  timidity  is  foolish,  and  states- 
men would  find  it  wisest  to  speak  out.  If,  for  example, 
Mr,  Stanhope  had  refused  to  reduce  artillery  in  1887, 
and  told  the  pul)lic  why  he  did  so,  he  would  have 
gained  rather  than  have  lost  in  strength. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Financial  jMember  of  Council  Position 
in  1887  argued,  against  his  colleagues,  that  there  might  be  Russians  in 
some  danger  that  if  we  were  too  thoroughly  well  prepared  A^sia™ 
in  India  we  should  lie  likely  to  test  our  preparedness  by 
making  an  attack  on  Russia.  The  military  position, 
however,  of  Russia  is  such  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
risk  of  this,  which  is  a  real  dajiger  in  some  countries  at 
some  times.  The  Russians  are  far  too  firmly  seated  in 
Central  Asia  to  give  our  soldiers  the  slightest  encouraffc- 
ment  to  march  across  the  intervening  country  and 
attack  them  in  their  home.  It  is  perhaps  a  reproach  to 
our  rule  in  India  that  the  Russians  who  have  l)een  so 
short  a  time  in  Sarakhs  and  Merv,  and  even  Tashkend 
and  Samarcand,  should  be  so  much  stronger  there  than 
we  are  in  India,  where  we  have  been  for  a  much  longer 
period ;  but  I  fear  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
fact. 
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It  i.s  u  ])ity  that  false  views  as  to  our  al)ility  to 
attack  llussi.'i  in  Central  Asia,  or  to  defend  Northern 
Persia  ai>ainst  her,  should  he  held  and  expressed  by 
persons  of  great  authority,  be(;ausc  there  is  nothing  so 
dangerous  as  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  One  of  the 
very  highest  of  authorities  on  this  suhjec^t,  for  example, 
in  writing  u})on  England  and  Persia,  has  recently 
(jU(jtcd,  with  approval,  some  words  of  the  late  Clenend 
Jacol)  about  co-operating  with  a  Turkish  army  "to 
drive  the  Russians  behind  the  C-aucasus  and  to  keep 
them  there " — a  proposal  the  fatuousness  of  which  is 
inconceivable  to  those  who  have  seen  the  military  power 
of  Russia  in  the  Southern  Caucasus,  and  the  attachment 
to  her  rule  of  the  population  of  a  distriet  which  has  been 
hers  for  a  long  period,  and  which  lias  never  been  known 
to  rise.  The  districts  behind  the  mountains  which  were 
hostile,  and  which  were  annexed  at  a  later  period,  have 
been,  as  is  well  known,  repeopled  with  loyal  Russians. 
Any  operations  by  us  in  aid  of  a  Turkish  army  on  the 
Armenian  frontier  would  be  of  a  less  ambitious  kind. 
Then  again  this  writer  says  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
prevent  the  Shah  of  Persia  from  ])ecoming  another 
Ameer  of  Bokhara.  Our  interference  in  Persia  is  likely 
to  have  the  same  result  as  Russian  interference  in 
Afghanistan  in  I  878.  We  should  at  any  time  be  unable 
to  defend  the  Persian  capital  against  Russia,  just  as 
Russia  in  1878  was  unable  to  defend  the  Afghan  capital 
against  us ;  for  Teheran  is  even  more  open  to  Russia 
than  Kabul  to  us.  Such  writers  are  on  safer  ground 
when  they  advocate  a  Chinese  alliance.  China  is  not  a 
l^ersia,  and  l^ekin  is  not  within  a  short  march  of  the 
Caspian.  The  Russians  have  already  shown  that  they 
have  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  military  strength  of 
China  as  they  have  a  low  opinion  of  the  military  strength 
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ot"  rer.siii ;  and  there  cuu  he  no  douht  that  an  alliance 
between  I'ln^land  and  China  in  Central  A.sia  is  a  natural 
result  of  tlie  present  state  of  thinijs. 

Russia  an<l  China  have  4000  miles  of  common  frontier,  chiua. 
and  England  and  Ciiina  desire  to  maintain  the  status 
(/IK),  and  are  able  to  strike  powerful  blows  for  its  main- 
tenance. China  will  have  for  some  years  to  come  a 
(•()nsideral)le  superiority  over  Russia  at  certain  points 
upon  the  frontier,  and  could  take  oii'ensivc  action 
against  Ru.ssia  more  easily  than  could  either  Ctreat  Britain 
or  Afghanistan.  If  ('hina  were  inclined  to  join  an 
Asiatic  league  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  she 
would  have  more  temporary  j)ower  even  than  England 
of  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  alliance.  The  alliance 
of  China,  which  is  very  important  in  a  general  scheme 
of  imperial  defence,  has,  however,  little  1)earing  upon 
the  special  Indian  problem.  Yarkand  is  too  distant 
from  Pekin  to  afford  any  prospect  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  a  Chinese  force  into  Russian  Central  Asia,  at  a  time 
when  it  could  have  mu(;li  effect  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  war,  especially  as  there  are  no  troops  in 
C'hinese  Turkestan  capable  of  standing  for  a  moment 
against  even  a  Russian  militia  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  policy  of  attacking  Russia  on  the  Pacific,  which 
for  some  years  to  come,  until  her  communications  are 
complete,  will  be  the  most  effective  way  of  meeting  an 
attack  by  her  on  us,  the  Chinese  alliance  would  be  of 
moment  and  would  paralyse  the  Russian  advance. 

The  [vidian  Government  have  been  advised  that  the 
Chinese  alliance  is  worthless  to  us,  because  our  spies  in 
Chinese  Turkestan  have  found  no  proper  fighting  force  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  north,  and  not  in  Turkestan,  that  the 
Chinese  could  give  Russia  trouble ;  and  it  was  not  the 
Chinese  force  in  Turkestan,  but  that  on  the  north  of 
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Pckiii,  wliicli  alarmed  Russia  at  the  time  wlieu  slie  oavo 
back  to  China  tlic  province  of  Jli.  Tlie  weak  point  in 
the  Chinese  alliance  is  that,  when  the  Russian  railways 
have  been  made  and  steam  communication  completed 
throu_L,diout  Siberia,  China,  unless  she  moves  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  within  the  next  few  years,  will  have 
lost  the  military  advantage  that  at  present  she  does 
undoubtedly  possess.  There  is,  however,  a  great  point 
of  superiority  in  the  Chinese  alliance  over  any  other 
that  Asia  offers.  AVliile  the  Persians  would  lie  down 
before  the  invader,  and  the  Afghans,  after  lighting,  take 
his  side,  the  Chinese  would  fight  on,  and  in  these  days 
it  is  difficult  indeed,  as  the  French  well  know,  to  sign 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  China.  In  spite  of  the  activity 
of  the  Japanese,  the  oidy  three  powers  in  Asia  which 
can  be  said  to  count  are  Russia,  China,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  best  defence  of  India  lies,  however,  in  the 
completeness  of  our  own  Indian  preparations. 
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The  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  chapter  con- 
nect themselves  with  those  treated  in  the  hist  through 
finance,  for  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  military 
and  financial  problems  lie  at  the  root  of  the  Indian 
difHculties  of  the  present,  and  will  greatly  affect  the 
decisions  that  must  be  taken  in  India  in  the  future. 
For  that  reason  I  have  placed  the  statement  of  my  views 
upon  Indian  defence  before  those  which  I  have  to 
express  on  India  generally,  and  I  now  proceed  to  touch 
brieffy  on  questions  of  finance.  Most  of  our  difficulties 
in  India  are  indeed  obviously  financial.  The  fear  of 
Russia  is  financial,  for  no  one  doubts  that  the  couraafc 
and  military  aptitude  of  our  race  would  prove  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  India  were  we  not  hamioered  by  the 
difficulties  of  paying  for  an  array,  both  efficient  and 
sufficient  in  numl)ers,  under  conditions  of  voluntary 
enlistment — by  the  difficulty  of  imposing  fresh  taxation 
upon  India.  The  greatest  of  domestic  drawbacks  to  our 
rule,  namely,  the  occasional  corruption  of  the  native 
police,  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  financial  question, 
for  a  hio;hcr  class  of  service  could  be  secured  at  a  hifvher 
rate  of  pay.  In  writing,  too,  as  long  ago  as  1867  I 
showed  the  financial  side  of  the  dispute  as  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  natives  and  of  Englishmen  to  be  employed 
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in  tlie  civil  adiiiiiiistriitidii  of  tlio  country.  As  rc<j;iir(ls 
defence,  tlic  reply  iilways  made  to  tlios(!  who  insist  on 
tlie  need  for  furtiier  measures  is  tliat  India  is  poor  an<l 
ovcrtaxeil,  and,  in  tiie  jiresent  state  of  lier  finan(;es,  can- 
not atford  tliem.  A  military  expenditure  of  twenty 
millions  is  so  lar^e  tiiat  there  ((tuld  l»e  [)rodueed  for  it 
even  the  costly  luxury  of  a  sufficiently  numerous  white 
army,  provided  that  India  were  not  in  fact  taxed  to 
[)rovide  us  ior  home  use  with  short  servi(;e,  unsuitable 
to  her  needs. 

Supposin<i^  even  that  the  cost  of  a  separate  army 
of  lone;  service  should  imj)ly  increase,  instead  of  that 
reduction  which  1  should  myself  expect,  of  Indian 
military  expenditure,  or  supposing;  that  home  resist- 
ance, upon  political  or  military  grounds,  to  this  change 
should  prevent  the  })ossibilit}'  of  its  a(;eomplishment, 
we  have  to  in(|uire  whether  in  fact  India  he  so  poor 
that  she  cannot  |)ro\ide  for  her  defence,  or  whether 
there  is  still  hehind  Indian  finance  the  possibility  of 
raising  more  money  by  taxes.  No  doubt  it  is  the  case 
that  taxation  under  British  rule  in  India  is  lii>hter  in 
})roportion  to  the  income  of  the  country  than  was  that 
of  the  IMoghul  em[)erors.  Under  our  regimen  profound 
peace  has  given  rise  to  much,  if  partial,  prosperity ;  and 
most  of  the  mone}'  that  has  been  freely  si>cnt  has  gone 
towards  providing  India  with  the  applianc-es  of  civilisa- 
tion, with  roads,  telegraphs,  railways,  vast  irrigation 
works,  and  public  buildings,  and  in  assistance  to  public 
education,  while  the  fall  in  the  opium  revenue  has  itself 
been  the  result  of  concessions  to  the  Chinese  i>rowint2; 
out  of  our  own  sense  of  the  duties  we  think  we  owe  to 
the  principles  of  international  morality.  In  these  circum- 
stances can  the  loss  under  the  head  of  o[»ium,  and  the 
additional  charge  on  the  Indian  Ijudget  by  reason  of  the 
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fiill  ill  tlie  Viiliic  of  .silvcM',  Ix;  met  I'loin  otlior  hoiu'cch, 
and  yet  incaiis  lie  found  for  providint;'  a<j;jiiiist  tlic  })08- 
Hiblc  n('('(l  of  increased  expcndiliu'c  u})oii  men,  transport, 
strategic  roads  and  railways,  and  fortification? 

Many  suggestions  have  l)cen  made  for  raising  larger  I'oasibiiity 
sums  oi  money  tor  the  wants  or  tin;  })cninsula  oi    India,  niiisii.r 
Jt  has  been  suggested  tiiat  the  "  pcrmaiK'Ht  settlement '\'|),"',f|.",'j;,,,. 
might  itself  be  revised,  but  at  the  fourth  National  Con- '"^^'Vy"'-^- 
gress    the    landlord    party    was    strongly    rei)rcsented, 
and  all  but  carried  a  i)roposal  to  ask   (iovernment  to 
introduce    a    [)ermanent    land    settlement    throughout 
India.      The  al»olition  of  the  separate  (lovernments  of 
Madras  and  Iknnbay,  and  the  getting  rid  of  the  political 
governors  and  of  the  se})arate  commanders-in-chief,  and 
ruling  thos(!  I'resideiicies  through  the  Civil  Service  of 
India,    while    an    excellent    reform,    and    (calculated    to 
effect  a  saving,  would  not  produce  an\'  large  finaiudal 
results.     Neither  would  the  more  doubtful  measure  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Inquiry    into    the    home    charges   of    the    government 
of  India,  which  cau  at  no  time  d(j  anything  l>ut  good, 
especially    if    the    question    should     ever    be    treated 
broadly    enough    to  raise    that    of   the    separate  white 
army,    would    itself  not   produce    c(msideral)le    results, 
although    Lord    Kandolph    Churchill    had  reason   upon 
his  sid(»  in  proposing  a  general  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  position  of   our  Government  in  India.     Par- 
liament used  from  time  to  time  to  have  the  opportunity, 
before  the  transfer  of  India  to  the  Crown,  of  instituting 
a  full  examination  into  the  administration  of  the  East 
India  C'ompany.       There    is   a   dread    on    the   part   of 
the  Indian  Government  of  such  inquiry,  which,  how- 
ever,  in  my  oj)inion,   is    desirable    in    the    interest    of 
that  Government  itself,  inasmuch  as  public  confidence 
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at  home  has  been  tried  by  the  criticisms  of  the  native 
press  and  of  the  speakers  at  the  National  Congress  ; 
while  the  Indian  Government  should  remember  that  in 
these  days  no  institution  not  supported  by  the  constitu- 
encies at  home  can  long  survive,  and  those  who  think, 
as  I  think,  that  the  government  of  India  l)y  the  Civil 
Service  has  been  a  good  government,  should  not  shrink 
from  public  inquiry  into  its  merits.  Still,  any  financial 
reforms  by  reduction  of  expenditure  are  not  likely  to  be 
large,  and,  if  more  money  has  to  be  raised  in  India  for 
defence,  we  must  extend  our  survey. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  present  revenue  of  India 
is  obtained  from  sources  not,  strictly  sj^eaking,  consisting 
of  taxes  prope^',  and  the  taxation  of  India  is  light  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  but  that  population  is  poor — 
although  it  does  not  suffer,  in  normal  years,  the  profound 
misery  which  afflicts  parts  of  Europe.  The  risk 
of  famine,  though  lessened  since  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  railways,  is  still  frightful,  and  while  the 
farming  people  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  ill  fed  as  is 
supposed,  they  are  altogether  without  a  margin  of  in- 
come beyond  their  expenditure.  The  great  nobles  and 
the  semi -independent  princes  of  Hindostan  do  not 
contribute  sufficiently  towards  good  government  and  the 
appliances  which  it  introduces  to  their  own  benefit ;  but 
political  reasons  are  supposed  to  exist  making  it  unwise 
to  rapidly  tighten  our  hold  upon  them.  As  regards 
taxation  of  the  rich  within  our  own  dominion  of  British 
India,  we  have  indeed  introduced  a  slight  trace  of  the 
principle  of  graduation  of  income-tax,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  exemption  of  incomes  below  a  certain  sum, 
thf  re  is  in  India  a  higher  and  a  lower  scale  of  charge, 
though  the  difierence  is  merely  that  between  2  per 
cent    and    2 "6    per   cent.       Not    only    is    the    revenue 
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insufficient,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  new  taxes 
great,  but  a  portion  of  the  revenue  is  of  an  uncertain 
kind,  and  the  h)ng  continuance  even  of  a  decreasing 
opium  revenue  cannot  Ije  counted  on.  While  I  agree 
with  many  of  the  suggestions  of  the  native  reforming- 
party,  as  I  shall  presently  explain,  I  differ  from  them 
on  this  important  point  of  taxation,  because  I  think  that 
Indian  defence  must  be  first  considered,  and  that,  if  a 
complete  revolution  in  her  military  system  is  not  enter- 
tained by  the  authorities,  heavier  taxation  will  l)e 
needed,  although  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  fresh  taxes  in  a  country  where  rich  people 
bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as 
they  do  in  India.  It  is  the  fact,  however,  that  this 
main  difference  between  myself  and  the  more  moderate 
of  the  reformers  is  upon  the  one  subject  on  which  they 
have  with  them,  on  the  whole,  the  European  press  of 
India  and  a  large  portion  of  European  opinion  in  India, 
because  salaries  have  been  reduced  and  profits  of  trade 
have  fallen  since  the  days  of  the  pagoda  tree,  while  the 
silver  diffi(udty  has  pressed  hardly  upon  many.  As  even 
the  present  taxes  hit  the  small  white  population  hard, 
they,  not  unnaturally,  join  their  voices  to  those  of  the 
native  inhabitants  to  oppose  the  imposition  and  the 
increase  of  income-taxes  and  other  duties.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  nowhere  has  trade  increased 
so  rapidly,  since  the  world-wide  depression  of  1874,  as 
it  has  in  India,  and,  under  Free  Trade,  the  growth 
of  the  ftictory  system  has  almost  kept  pace  with   the 


general  increase  of  trade. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Indian  debt  is,  like  those  ^'''^"''';  °*' 

p     ,  .  .  the  debt. 

of  Australia,   a  debt  for   publi<i   works  which  are   re- 
turning good  interest   upon   the    expenditure  both   in 
direct  and  in  indirect  form,  and  the  true  debt  of  India, 
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in  the  English  sense,   is  small  as  compared  with  her 
revenue  or  her  trade,  far  smaller  than  that  of  most  of 
the  European  states,  including  her  great  rival — Russia. 
Railways.  Qnc    of  tliB   advantages    to    India   of   the    British 

connection  has  been  the  enormous  investment  of  money 
in  State  railroads,  and,  on  a  guarantee,  in  tli^^se  of  the 
railroads  that  are  not  the  proj^erty  of  the  State.  The 
greatest  change,  indeed,  in  India  since  my  first  visit  in 
1867  concerns  railways  and  trade.  The  development 
of  railways  and  trade  has  been  immense  ;  British  capital 
to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling 
has  been  sunk  in  Indian  enterprises,  on  official  or  quasi- 
official  guarantee  ;  and  a  further  vast  amount  of  British 
capital  is  employed  by  purely  private  British  enterprise 
in  industry,  as  Lord  DufFerin  thinks,  "  on  the  assumption 
that  English  rule  and  English  justice  would  remain 
dominant  in  India."  There  are  more  than  16,000  miles 
of  railway  open  in  India.  The  Indus  has  already  been 
twice  bridijed,  and  the  Government  of  India  now  besjin 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  new  railways  will  be 
made  in  India  by  unassisted  private  enterprise.  The 
result  of  the  making  of  railways  in  India  has  been  a 
vast  development  of  the  grain  and  jute  trades,  and  a 
considerable  development  of  the  trade  in  piece  goods. 
India  has  benefited,  as  Australia  has  benefited,  by  the 
lines  being  under  Government  control,  and  by  the 
consequent  prevention  of  the  competitive  waste  which 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States.  One  remarkable  feature  in  Indian  trade,  which 
is  all  to  the  advantage  of  India,  has  been  the  immense 
increase  of  trade  between  India  and  civilised  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom.  The  increase  of  the 
Indian  trade  with  France,  always  large,  has  been  con- 
siderable.    The  recent  growth  of  trade  between  India 
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and  Italy  has  been  immense,  though  it  has  now  received 
a  check  ;  and  a  rapid  increase  is  taking  pLace  in  the 
trade  between  India  and  the  United  States.  Trade 
between  India  and  the  great  countries  of  the  Pacific — 
China,  Australia,  and  Japan — is  large  and  growing. 
The  net  result  has  been  that  the  trade  of  India  has 
recently  been  expanding  more  rapidly  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  more  rapidly,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  country  except  the  Argentine  Repul)lic. 
The  other  side  of  this  picture  is  that  the  railways  of 
India,  though  of  considerable  mileage,  are  still  very  few 
in  number  as  compared  with  the  population,  and  that 
the  Government  of  India  arc  now  beginning  to  suspend 
construction,  being  a  little  out  of  pocket  on  their  present 
lines. 

Ten  years  ago  opium  was  l)y  far  the  largest  Indian  Trade, 
export.  Now  raw  cotton  has  passed  it  in  the  list, 
although  the  export  of  raw  cotton  has  fluctuated  of  late  ; 
and  while  ten  years  ago  the  export  of  all  the  ^rains 
together  was  inferior  to  that  of  opium,  both  rice  and 
wheat  now  almost  equal  the  opium  export,  which  was 
then  nearly  one-fifth,  and  which  is  now  less  than  one- 
eighth,  of  the  total  exports.  The  trade  in  cinchona,  in 
jute,  and  in  tea  has  increased  with  rapidity  equal  to  the 
rise  in  the  wheat  trade,  and  is  very  large.  Although  in 
tea  India  is  now  meeting  w^ith  a  serious  competitor  in 
Ceylon,  the  trade  in  tea  from  China  to  England  is 
dwindling  with  rapidity  equal  to  the  Indian  and 
Cinghalese  increase ;  and  India  and  Ceylon  have  sent  us 
in  1889  twice  as  many  pounds  of  tea  as  China.  India 
is  also  beginning  to  supply  the  Australians — the  greatest 
tea  drinkers  of  the  world.  Indian  coffee  and  tobacco  are 
already  remarkable  for  their  excellence,  and  are  certain 
soon  to  attract  notice  in  the  best  markets.    Her  fibres,  her 
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oils  and  seeds,  her  indigo  and  other  dyes,  are  all  playing 
a  daily  greater  part  in  foreign  trade.  While  new  resources 
have  been  opened  to  India  in  recent  years,  the  ancient 
art  work  of  the  country  has  not  on  the  whole  undergone 
decline  :  her  Avrought  metal,  filigree  and  inhiid  work, 
her  enamels  and  precious  stuffs,  are  attracting  fresh 
buyers  without  suffering,  speaking  generally,  by  deteri- 
oration through  increased  production.  No  doubt  the 
muslins  have  declined  in  quality,  and  the  use  of 
European  dyes  has  destroyed  the  beauty  of  a  portion  of 
the  shawl  and  carpet  work ;  but  with  few  exceptions  the 
native  manufactures  of  India  have  improved  in  volume 
without  losing  their  perfect  Oriental  charm.  The  export 
of  cotton  yarns  and  of  cotton  manufactures  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  in  almost  every  article  the  commerce  of  India 
must  be  looked  upon  as  sound,  while  her  manuftictures 
are  thriving  under  a  policy  of  Free  Trade.  India  still 
imports,  however,  a  far  greater  quantity  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods  from  England  than  she  exports  ;  and  as 
a  curious  example  of  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  the 
peninsula  it  may  be  noted  that  a  Blue-book  records  the 
fact  that  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  English  cotton 
goods  in  a  recent  year  was  caused  by  "  the  fact  that  the 
year  was  considered  by  astrologers  in  India  an  auspicious 
one  for  marriages," 

While  there  is  a  cjood  deal  of  doubt  amonij  the 
natives  whether  the  increase  of  their  export  trade  in 
grain  is  a  real  advantage  to  the  people,  and  while  they 
point  out  that  the  landless  members  of  the  population 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  suffered  through  the 
rise  of  prices,  there  is  general  rejoicing  over  the  recent 
increase  in  Indian  manufactures,  not  unmixed  with  some 
amusemenu  that  Lancashire,  which  insisted  on  the 
removal  of  the  Indian  duties  upon  cotton  goods,  has  now 
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to  meet  a  considcruble  export  of  Tnrlinn  rottoii  goods  to 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  of  yarns  to  the  markets  of 
China  and  Japan.  India  lias  indeed  such  considerahle 
adv^antages  upon  her  side  in  textile  manufxctnrc,  as  has 
been  admirably  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Hunter,  that 
it  is  certain  that  her  export  trade  in  manufactured 
articles  will  rapidly  increase.  Our  government  of  India, 
giA^ng  absolute  peace  to  the  peninsula,  and  raising  her 
credit  to  a  point  which  provides  her  with  capital  as  cheap 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  wealthiest  of  the  continental  countries 
of  Europe,  has  made  Bombry  a  great  manufticturing  city, 
and  Indian  mills  have  doiddcd  their  production  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Tliat  which  has  happened  with  regard  to  coarse 
cotton  yarns  and  cotton  goods  at  Bombay,  and  to  coarse 
jute  fal)rics  at  Calcutta,  will  happen  also  as  regards  iron 
smelting  and  very  possibly  as  regards  many  classes  of 
manufactures.  India  has  cheap  labour  and  cheap  raw 
material,  and  as  regards  the  markets  of  the  farther  East 
less  distance  to  face  than  has  Great  Britain  in  placing  the 
goods  produced  in  the  customer's  hands.  The  cost  of  fuel 
is  decreasing  as  railways  open  up  her  coal-fields,  and  our 
manufacturers  must  look  forward  to  serious  Indian  com- 
petition. Already  we  see  in  Lancashire  an  agitation  for 
forcing  limitation  of  hours  of  labour  ujDon  the  Indian 
factories,  as  well  as  periodical  days  of  rest — action  on  the 
part  of  England  which  will  be  opposed  by  the  Indian 
Government,  and  not  carried  out  without  much  native 
outcry.  The  bearing  of  cheap  Indian  production  of 
manufactured  goods  upon  the  project  of  imperial  cus- 
toms union  deserves  notice.  A  commercial  federation 
of  the  Empire  wliicli  did  not  include  the  most  populous 
and,  after  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  the  most  trading 
member  of  the  Queen's  dominions  would  be  but  an 
inadequate  solution  of  the  imperial  problem.     Yet  the 
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highly  paid  culuiiiul  workmen  who  comphiin  of  the 
})auper  labour  of  Europe,  and  drive  away  the  cheap 
Chinese,  are  hardly  likely  t(j  view  with  enthusiasm  the 
idea  of  admittiuii'  Indian  manufactured  yoods  to  Aus- 
tralia  and  Canada  without  a  duty,  and  will  think  Pro- 
tection against  the  goods  of  Germany  or  France  or 
Belgium  a  very  incomplete  Protection  if  they  have  to 
face  the  free  admission  of  the  goods  not  only  of  Lanca- 
shire but  of  Bomlniy. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  in 
India  there  is  still  a  vast  expanse  of  cultivable  waste, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  her  wheat 
export  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly,  and  that  her  finer 
classes  of  Lobacco  will  render  her  a  dangerous  rival  to 
Cul)a  and  to  the  rising  cigar  industry  of  our  own  Jamaica. 
The  fertile  peninsula — shut  off  from  the  cold  winds  of 
the  north  by  the  stupendous  ranges  of  the  Himalaya, 
which  at  the  same  time  provide  the  water  for  that  irriga- 
tion which  is  needed  for  the  production  of  the  heaviest 
crops,  containing  within  its  limits  perhajjs  a  sixth  of  all 
mankind,  and  possessing  all  the  climates  of  production, 
from  that  of  the  equatorial  belt  to  that  of  wheat  districts 
with  a  prolonged  if  lovely  winter — is  likely  to  contribute 
more  and  more  to  the  raw  material  of  the  world,  while 
its  cheap  labour  is  likely  also  to  give  it  an  increasing- 
share  of  manufactures.  Irrigation  works,  althouoh 
checked  in  many  districts  which  might  produce  an 
excellent  supply  of  grain,  by  the  curious  Anglo-Indian 
prejudice  against  lands  which  Avhen  treated  with  water 
show  saline  efflorescence — a  prejudice  which  those  who 
know  the  irrigated  districts  of  Australia  and  of  the 
United  States  are  unable  to  understand — will  be  extended, 
and  there  will,  if  only  peace  be  maintained,  undoubtedly 
come  in  India  a  rapid  growth  of  material  prosperity,  which. 
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however,  upon  the  present  revenue  system  of  the  country, 
will  not  i)ro(Iuce  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Indian  finance. 

To  the  eye  of  the  Englisli  commercial  magnate  no  Draw- 
doubt  Indian  progress  wears  a  singular  form.  He  is 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  management  of  Indian 
railways  gives  us  much  of  which  to  boast.  A  dis- 
tinouished  Anolo-Indian  in  writing  of  the  Indian  rail- 
roads  has  spoken  of  the  natives  as  being  now  "  borne  on 
the  wind  with  the  speed  of  lightning."  It  is  neverthe- 
less the  case  that  I  myself  have  done  a  better  twenty- 
four  hours'  journey  in  Siberia  behind  Russian  "couriers' 
horses  "  than  in  India  upon  branch  railroads.  We  have 
to  compare  India  in  this  matter,  not  with  England 
or  with  Germany  or  France  or  the  United  States  or 
our  own  colonies,  but  with  countries  such  as  Egypt, 
and  the  advance  in  material  prosperity  in  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  amazing.  On  my  last  visit  I 
travelled  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  which 
I  had  already  traversed  in  1867,  and  found  that  the- 
wastes  of  that  day  had  become  the  corn-fields  of  the 
present.  There  must  be  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealth 
through  India,  1  )ut  argument  founded  on  this  fact  is  met 
with  the  statement  that  the  misery  of  the  cultivator 
is  greater  than  it  was  before.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  people  look  unhappy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  patient 
contentment  of  the  natives  is  as  remarkable  to  the  tra- 
veller as  it  always  has  been  since  India  has  been  known. 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  who 
are  highly  competent  to  speak  upon  the  question  share 
the  doubts  of  native  critics,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  India  Office  authorities  upon  Indian  trade 
and  agriculture,  Sir  George  Birdwood,  has  told  us  that 
those  who  write  of  India  "do  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
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between  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  tlie  felicity  of 
its  inhabitants."  Tlio  remarkable  material  prosperity  of 
India,  and  the  innnense  volume  of  her  trade  with  ourselves, 
will  no  doubt  strenotlien  the  feelinc;  anion<j  En<!;lishmen 
of  the  necessity  of  pr<jviding  for  the  retention  of  our  rule. 
Our  kingdom  and  our  })eople  tooetlier  draw  from  India 
some  sixty  or  seventy  millions  sterling  a  year  in  direct  in- 
come, the  greater  part  of  which  would  probably  disappear 
in  case  of  Kussian  con(piest,  and  the  whole  vanish  in 
the  event  of  the  destruction  of  the  fjibric  of  civilised 
administration  by  domestic  anarchy.  IMoreover,  we  shall 
find  that  native  opinion  is  with  us  in  resisting  unpro- 
voked attack  on  India,  and  even  in  making  defensive 
preparation  in  advance  to  meet  attack,  though  still 
characteristically  Oriental  in  the  raj)idity  of  detecting 
siofiis  of  fear  or  weakness  in  its  rulers  and  turnincj  against 
them  when  it  sees  such  portents.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  English  opinion  in  India  is  indisposed  to  fresh 
taxation.  The  increase  of  material  prosperity  has  not 
brought  about  an  improvement,  and  has  possibly  caused 
a  decrease,  in  the  tax-bearing  capacity  of  the  landless 
portion  of  the  natives,  and  we  are  still  far  from  having 
found  our  ways  and  means. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  have  been  described 
it  is  only  vital  necessity  which  can  justify  further 
inroads  upon  the  Indian  budget,  and  there  can  be  no 
one  who  will  not  shrink  from  the  supposed  necessity 
of  imposing  further  taxes  upon  such  a  country,  or  that 
of  suspending  the  civil  works  upon  which  its  future 
prosperity  must  depend.  As  has  been  seen  in  the  last 
chapter,  our  present  provision  for  defence  is  virtually 
sufficient  unless  we  should  tempt  Russia  to  advance 
within  striking  distance ;  and  the  want  of  elasticity  of 
the  Indian  revenue,  and  the  poverty  of  a  large  portion 
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of  the  people  of  the  peninsula,  are  additionnl  reasouB 
why  we  should  do  notliing  to  assist  in  l)rin*ring  Russia 
to  Herat  or  to  the  Hindu  Kush.     SliouM  the  evil  day  of  i,,,  rc.is,..i 
further    Russian  advance   arrive,  further   taxation   will  f|.'',';""|',',. 
have  hecomc  necessary,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  levy  ^^J^ 
large  eontrilaitions,  as   I    think  wc    reasonably  might, 
from  the  native  states,  as  their  share  in  defence;. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  cheapness  and  increasing  TobiuLo- 
excellence  of  Indian  tobacco  offer  a  prospect  of  swelling ,',-,),," 
the  revenue  by  means  which  have  i)roved  ethcacious  in 
a  great  number  of  well-governed  countries,  and  that  the 
Indian  Government,  by  taking  the  whole  tobacco  trade 
of  the  country  into  their  own  hands,  estal)lishing,  and 
at  the  same  time  well  advertising  their  monopoly, 
might  find  millions  flowing  into  their  purse  from  a 
source  from  which  as  yet  scarcely  anything  has  been 
drawn. 

The  question  of  an  Indian  tobacco  vecfie  was  under 
discussion  for  many  years  before  1871,  when  a  Bill  was 
actually  drafted  upon  the  subject,  but  withdrawn  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  India  Office  are 
opposed  to  a  tobacco  regie,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
not  bring  in  much  revenue  and  might  call  forth  oppres- 
sion. The  Office  consider  that  the  fact  that  tobacco  is 
in  almost  universal  use  in  India,  and  is  grown  in  every 
garden,  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  regie.  But 
if  such  a  Government  as  that  of  Turkey  can  successfully 
work  the  regie,  and  obtain  revenue,  without  raising- 
price  more  than  proportionately  to  the  improvement  in 
(juality,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  do  so.  The  India  Office 
seem  to  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  either  to 
levy  any  duty  upon  tobacco  where  grown  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  grower   or   to  collect   the    tax  when 
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the  tubacco  wtiH  inovcd.  It  is  a  fact  tliat  in  France, 
large  portiun.s  of  the  centre  and  .south  of  which  are 
niountalnouH,  and  where  in  the  south  and  centre  ahnost 
every  one  of  the  niillions  of  peasants  makes  both  wine 
and  brandy  for  his  own  consuni])tion,  a  very  productive 
duty  is  levied  upon  all  movement  of  wine  or  l)randy, 
and  is  collected  without  the  smallest  difticulty.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  Indian  Government  were 
ri^ht  in  the  principle  of  their  Bill  of  1871,  and  that  the 
India  Office  were  wron"'  in  causing  it  to  be  withdrawn. 
Surely,  too,  in  such  a  matter  the  Indian  Government 
ought  to  be  the  judges  and  not  the  India  Office,  as  it  is 
upon  the  Indian  Government  that  the  difficulty  and 
unpopularity,  if  any,  would  be  sure  to  fall. 

Sir  John  Strachey,  who  is  ojjposed  to  a  toljacco-tax, 
has,  nevertheless,  estimated  that,  if  the  difficulties  of 
detail  could  be  got  over,  a  mono})oly  of  the  sale  of 
tobacco  in  India  might  yield  between  three  and  four 
millions  sterling  a  year.  All  who  know  the  finances  of 
Turkey  or  of  Egypt  are  aware  that  there  is  a  large  revenue 
to  be  obtained  from  tobacco,  even  in  countries  where 
the  administration  is  not  highly  organised.  In  Egypt 
the  tolxicco  revenue  has  been  increased  from  £80,000  to 
£450,000  in  four  years  without  oppression.  A  tax  of  £30 
an  acre  is  raised  in  Egypt  en  every  acre  cultivated  with 
tobacco.  Control  is  found  easy,  and  a  customs  duty  of 
Is.  3d.  a  })ound  is  levied  on  foreign  tobacco.  The 
Turkish  authorities  with  their  own  experience  of  a  regie 
are  not  very  much  in  favour  of  it,  and  think  that  the 
Egyptian  plan  of  a  direct  tax  on  land  growing  tobacco, 
combined  with  a  tax  on  imported  tobacco,  is  better,  as 
causing  less  friction  and  irritation,  and  the  revenue 
produced  as  great.  Such  strides  have  been  made  of 
late  years  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  tobacco  that 
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district  in  the  world  except  tiie  Vuelta  Ahujo  of  Cuba, 
and  the  best  of  them  are  now  able  to  hold  their  own 
with  Havana  cigars  of  ten  times  their  price.  The 
revolution  which  has  occurred  in  the  manufactui'e  of 
Indian  tobacco  is  as  yet  appreciated  only  by  Anglo- 
Indians,  and  not  known  to  Europe,  but  it  cannot  fail 
shortly  to  produce  an  enormous  trade.  Some  indeed 
pretend  that  the  best  cigars  of  India  are  made  of  .Java 
tobacco  ;  but  I  am  assured  by  those  who  know  that  the 
tobacco  is  really  Indian,  and,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  not  from  J-'^^'a,  as  it  is  free  from  the  peculiar 
Havour  of  the  tobacco  of  the  Dutch  Indies. 

Although  Sir  John  Strachey  admits  that  the  poverty  otiier 
of  the  cultivating  masses  makes  it  most  undesirable  to  iouices  of 
impose  new  taxes  if  the  necessity  can  be  avoided  with-  "^^^■«""''- 
out  absolute  danger  to  the  State,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
India  is  the  most  lightly  taxed  country  in  the  world.  He 
has  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  raising  three  millions 
sterling  additional  taxation  on  land  in  Bengal,  one 
million  and  a  half  additional  from  licenses,  and  half 
a  million  additional  from  stamps,  or  five  millions  sterling 
of  additional  taxation,  Ijcsides  three  or  four  millions  from 
a  tobacco  monopoly  if  that  were,  as  I  think  it  is,  possible 
of  adoption.  We  see  here  eight  millions  sterling  a  year 
towards  meeting  further  depreciation  in  the  rupee,  the 
falling  off"  in  the  opium  revenue,  and  the  additional 
military  charges  which  would  become  necessary  if  Russia 
crossed  the  present  Afghan  frontier.  These  additional 
military  charges  themselves  might  be  reduced  if  the 
separate  European  army  system  which  I  have  advocated 
were  frankly  accepted  by  the  authorities  at  home. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  there  Moral  as 
is  reason  to  suppose  -that    India  has  made  substantial  with 
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niiiterial  progress  during  the  thirty -two  years  of  tlie 
direct  rule  of  the  Queen.  There  is  perhaps  more  doul)t 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  moral  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  same  time.  Change  there  has  been,  l)y 
universal  admission ;  more  rapid,  however,  upon  tlie 
surface  than  in  the  depths.  To  attempt  to  give,  in  a 
work  covering  the  whole  of  Greater  Britain,  a  complete 
view  of  t  moral  and  material  position  of  India  would 
be  as  foolish  as  to  try  to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
United  States ;  perhaps  more  so,  because,  while  the 
importance  of  a  comparison  between  American  and 
British -colonitd  problems  has  more  interest  than  any 
possible  direct  relation  between  British  India  and  the 
other  dejiendencies  of  the  Crown,  such  is  the  diversity 
prevailing  in  India  as  regards  religion,  race,  and  con- 
ditions of  life,  that  general  observations  are  less  possible 
than  in  the  ';ase  of  the  United  States.  All,  therefore, 
that  can  be  done  in  giving  India  her  place  in  a  general 
survey  of  the  countries  under  British  government  is  to 
select  the  points  of  the  most  pressing  political  moment, 
which  are  those  of  defence  (to  which  the  last  chapter 
has  be-on  given),  of  finance,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  defence,  and  of  the  present  relations  between 
Government  and  people,  upon  which  I  have  now  to  put 
forward  some  considerations. 

While,  as  I  have  stated,  there  is  a  singular  absence 
of  general  political  or  social  books  in  the  English 
tongue  upon  the  British  self-governing  colonics,  there 
is  happily  no  such  want  in  the  case  of  India.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  well-known  works  upon  its  history, 
its  government,  and  its  resources  which  have  appeared 
with  frequency  for  many  years,  or  of  excellent  works 
of  travel,  such  as  those  of  Sir  E.  Arnold,  and  to 
mention    only    one   recent   book,    Sir   John    Strachey's 
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volume  in  itself  is  a  serious  and  able  examination  ofsiijoim 
Indian  problems  and  principles  of  government  by  one  of '/„',?/„!' "^ 
our  most  skilled  officials.     If  Sir  John  Straclicy  writes 
(as  might  l)c  expected  from  a  former  member  of  the 
Governor-General's  Council,  once  acting  Viceroy,  former 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  present  memljcr  of  the  Council 
of  India)  on  those  general  lines  of  thought  which  may  be 
called  "  Governmental,"  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
(obtain  absence  of  prejudice  and  a  complete  view  of  the 
subject,  is  that  the  stu<lent  should  find  for  himself  that 
there  is  another  side  by  reading  such  a  volume  as  the 
New  India  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  articles  of  Sir  William  mi.  cot- 
Hunter,  or  the  annual  reports  of  the  Congress  at  which  /"','//,/;  '^'' 
the  natives  and  their  symiiathisers  state  their  grievances,  sir  w.  w. 
If  these  works  be  found  somewhat  heavy  reading  by  the 
trivial-minded,  it  is  possible  to  relieve  their  monotony, 
and  yet  to  continue  to  gain  some  insight  into  Indian 
problems,  by  the  perusal  of  much  brilliant  Anglo-Indian  Angio. 
satire  of  Anglo-Indian  rule  in  the  pages  of  novels  such  satiif. 
as  the  well-known  Dustijjwrc,  or  of  the  light  poems  of 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  Mr.  Kipling.     Brilliant  though  it 
be,  Anglo-Indian    poetry,  as  compared  with  the  fresh 
verse-writing  of  Australia,  is  dyspeptic,   and  reeks  of 
the  hot  weather. 

There  is  one  great  difference  which  I  experience  in  Dinicuity 
writing  with  regard  to  India  from  the  frame  of  mind  in  oinnimi  "^ 
which  I  sat  down  to  write  of  our  self-governing  Colonies.  j|^j|!,„ 
With  regard  to  these  I  was  able  to  feel  that  the  views  rroWums. 
which  I  put  forward  were,  generally  speaking,  those  enter- 
tained by  many  l)esides  myself,  and  that,  while  I  should 
meet   with    criticism   upon    certain    topics,    the    views 
expressed  by  me  as  a   whole  would  probably    not   be 
open  to  serious  attack.     But  when  I  write  of  India  I 
do  so  knowing  that  I  agree  with  neitlier  of  the  great 
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parties  who  hold  strong  views  upon  Indian  questions  : 
neither  witli  the  official  party  in  India  as  a  whole  and 
their  Conservative  friends  at  home — for  I  differ  from 
them,  or  from  the  more  extreme  among  them,  in  thinking 
that,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  give,  it  is  out  of  the  question 
that  the  Indian  Government  should  long  continue  to  be 
a  benevolent  paternal  Government  substantially  un- 
controlled either  by  organised  nati^"3  o})inion  in  India 
or  by  the  House  of  Commons — nor  with  what  are  known 
as  the  Congress  people  and  their  Radical  friends  at  home, 
because  I  differ  from  them  as  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  vast  expenditure  upon  the  army,  fortifications,  and 
strategic  railway's. 

There  are  two  commonplaces  in  the  discussion  of 
Indian  problems  upon  which,  though  much  has  been 
said,  much  remains  to  be  said.  The  one  is  that  general 
observations  upon  India  are  invariably  mistaken,  because 
India  is  a  continent  rather  than  a  single  country ;  and 
the  second  that,  while  India  is  in  many  matters  stationary 
beyond  the  possibility  of  European  comprehension,  it  is 
in  other  matters  a  country  of  rapid  chnnge. 

The  main  contention  of  the  official  class  of  writers  is 
one  in  which  they  have  truth  upon  their  side  :  that 
India  is  a  name  given  by  ourselves  to  an  enormous  tract 
of  Asia  containing  a  great  number  of  people  who, 
speaking  generally,  know  nothing  of  one  another,  and 
are  more  separated  by  language  and  by  national  history 
than  are  the  various  peoples  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  writing  even  as  long  ago  as  1867,  I  had  to  point 
out  how  much  our  Government  has  done  to  create  an 
India,  in  the  minds  at  all  events  of  the  most  active  and 
thoughtful  among  the  small  instructed  minority  of  the 
peninsula.  Still,  the  supporters  of  the  Congress  move- 
ment are  inclined  to  somewhat  overrate  the  amount  of 
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unity  wliich  has  been  attained.  At  the  Calcutta 
meeting  Rajah  Rampal  Singh  spoke,  by  an  extraordinary 
confusion  of  metaphors,  of  our  "  converting  a  race  of 
soldiers  and  heroes  into  a  timid  floclv  of  quill-driving 
sheep."  What  we  have  done  has  been  rather,  like  the 
other  conquerors  of  Hindostan,  to  occupy  and  rule  a 
peninsula  inhabited  by  races  which,  in  their  aptitud'  for 
war,  are  partly  "heroes"  and  partly  "sheep."  The 
official  writers  are  able  to  show  too  that  the  "^'strict  or 
Provincial  rather  than  the  Indian  Governmi  )^.  is  the 
authority  which  is  present  to  the  people's  minds,  and 
that  that  military  union  wliich  the  Government  of  India 
are  trying  to  bring  al)out  is  not  in  itself  likely  to  lead  to 
the  growth  of  an  Indian  national  fcelinfj.  As  between 
foreigner  and  foreigner,  the  native  of  the  Punjab  prefers 
to  lie  ruled  by  us  rather  than  to  be  ruled  by  a  down- 
country  native,  for  whom  he  has  as  little  syn^ipathy  and 
far  more  disiike ;  and  while  in  no  part  of  the  peninsula 
is  there  any  feeling  that  the  people  are  now  living  under 
a  national  government — for  even  the  rulers  of  the  native 
states  are  in  most  cases  foreigners — there  is  no  recollec- 
tion of  a  time  of  national  government  in  the  past,  and 
no  regret  for  a  nationality  that  has  been  lost. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
India  are  not  one  people,  but  a  number  of  diverse  races 
speaking  different  tongues,  knowing  nothing  of  one 
another,  and  possessing  religions  which  are  as  hostile 
to  one  another  as  the  Orangisra  and  the  Roman 
Catholicism  of  Toronto  and  of  Montreal.  But  although 
this  is  a  commonplace,  l>ecause  it  is  the  observation 
first  made  by  every  fiiirly  well  -  informed  person 
who  writes  or  speaks  of  India,  it  is  a  commonplace 
of  the  well  informed  alone,  and  is  almost  as  far  now 
as    it    ever    was    from    having    made    its    way    into 
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the  minds  of  the  English  constituencies.  On  the  other 
liand,  although  still  true  and  likely  to  be  true  for  a 
period  of  incalculable  length,  it  is  not  true  in  so  high  a 
degree  as  it  once  was.  The  tendency  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  necessarily  in  many  matters  to  fuse  India,  and 
to  cause  a  steady  extension  of  that  process  of  bringing 
the  people  of  India  together,  and  leading  them  to  know 
one  another  aiid  share  one  another's  views  about  them- 
selves and  us  and  the  peninsuhi,  which  is  already  in 
operation  among  +he  native  barristers  and  newspaper 
writers.  There  are  some  of  the  half  informed  who  are 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  still  great  racial,  religious, 
and  linguistic  ditFerences  in  India,  but  wdio  fancy  that 
railway  communication  in  itself  is  putting  an  end  to 
them,  as  it  is  putting  an  end  to  them  in  France.  But 
India  is  a  very  different  (jountr)',  and  its  size  is  so  great, 
its  railways,  in  comparison  to  its  size,  so  few,  that  not 
much  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  homogeneous 
India  has  been  produced  l)y  these  appliances  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  greatest  political  or  governmental  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  India  since  I  published  Gyeatcr 
Britain  in  1868  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Decentralisation,  which  was  begun  shortly  after  that 
time,  has  been  pushed  farther  year  by  year,  and  India, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  state  at  all,  has  become  something  of  a 
Federal  State  since  1870.  The  Provincial  Governments 
have  received,  and  will  receive,  greater  and  greater 
powers.  Strongly  as  I  myself  condemn  the  exaggerated 
autonomy  and  cost  of  the  Governments  of  Madras  and 
Bomljay,  and  absolutely  as  I  condemn  the  conflict  of 
separate  systems  in  the  case  of  that  service  which  al)ovc 
all  needs  centralisation,  namely,  the  military  service,  I 
am  a  hearty  sympathiser  in  the  general  Indian  tendency 
towards  Provincialism,  and   think   it  should   be  much 
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extended  in  connection  with  .schemes  for  culling  forth, 
in  support  of  Government,  educated  native  opinion. 

The  view  that  India  has  not  yet  become  a  nation, 
but  that  Hindostan  contains  many  nations  and  many 
creeds,  is  illustrated  by  the  able  preface  to  the  "  official " 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  National  Con- 
gresses, which  frankly  states  that  most  of  the  delegates 
have  to  leave  their  homes  "  to  make  long  journeys  into, 
to  them,  unknown  provinces,  inhabited  by  populations 
speaking  unknown  languages."  If  Bengal  and  the 
capital  of  the  Indian  Empire  form  to  the  majority  of  the 
Indian  lawyers  and  Indian  native  editors  an  unknown 
country  inhabited  by  people  speaking  unknown  tongues, 
what  must  they  be  to  the  cultivators  who  practically 
form  the  wdiole  population  of  India,  so  inappreciable  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  people  of  the  towns  ?  The 
average  Punjabi  knows  less  of  Bengal  or  Madras  or 
Bombay  than  does  the  average  Spaniard  about  Finland 
or  the  average  Norwegian  about  Sicily.  There  is,  as 
yet,  not  only  no  community  of  race  in  India,  but  no 
feeling  of  Indian  nationality  except  among  the  handful 
of  educated  men.  In  the  rural  districts,  which  contain 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  there  is  local  patriotism. 
The  Rajput  is  proud  of  1)cing  a  Kajput ;  the  Sikh  of 
being  a  Sikh  ;  and  the  Indian  Mohammedan  proud  of 
not  beins;  what  he  calls  an  idolater — that  is,  a  Hindoo  : 
but  no  one  of  these  is  proud  of  any  fancied  general 
Indian  nationality,  and  our  Government  is  as  little  un- 
popular in  these  rural  districts  as  any  Government  is 
likely  to  be,  and,  as  Sir  George  Campbell  has  well 
shown,  most  nearly  popular  when  it  leaves  the  peo})le 
most  alone.  India  has  been  the  meeting  ground  of 
races  extraordinarily  diverse,  and  exhibits  still  every 
phase    of  racial    life,    from   that   of  savagery  fighting 
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against  us  with  arrows  dipped  in  aconite,  up  to  the 
most  sublime  elevation  of  spiritual  ideas,  existing 
unfortunately  side  by  side  with  amazing  sui)erstition. 
There  are  among  our  Indian  fellow  -  subjects  men 
speaking  tongues  as  rude  as  those  of  the  Australian 
aborigines,  and  close  to  them  priests  learned  in  the 
philosophy  and  the  classics  of  one  of  the  highest  civil- 
isations ever  known  to  man.  Moreover,  the  caste  side 
of  Indian  religion  increases  the  amount  of  separation 
which  would  in  any  case  have  been  marked  in  Hiudostan, 
and  the  only  l)ond  of  unity  which  has  existed  as  yet  in 
British  India  has  been  the  link  of  common  conquest  by 
outside  authorities.  The  problem,  therefore,  of  the 
scientific  government  of  the  peninsula  is  one  which 
makes  high  demands  upon  our  powers,  for  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  one  more  difficult  of  solution. 

Those  who  attempt  to  write  on  India  may  indeed 
stand  appalled  at  the  complexity  of  situation  which  has 
Professor  bccu  brouglit  about  by  her  past  history.  Professor 
Seeley,  who  has  written  more  suggestively  and  more 
profoundly  upon  the  history  of  British  government  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  than  has  any  other  writer,  has 
become  involved  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Indian  prob- 
lem in  a  curious  contradiction.  He  speaks  of  India  as 
having  been  to  us  "  a  i)rize  of  absolutely  incalculable 
value,"  but  yet  he  is  obliged  to  say,  in  the  same 
part  of  his  work,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  possession  of  India  does  or  ever  can  increase  our 
power — that  it  is  "  doubtful  whether  we  reap  any 
balance  of  advantage  " — while  he  admits  that  it  vastly 
increases  the  dangers  of  our  Empire,  and,  wearily,  almost 
hopelessly,  goes  on  to  say  that  when  we  inquire  "  into 
the  Greater  Britain  of  the  future  we  ought  to  think 
much  more  of  our  Colonial  than  of  our  Indian  Empire." 
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But  if  it  is  the  case,  as  Professor  Seeley  himself  thinks, 
that  we  must  kee}>  India  and  must  keep  it  by  force 
against  invasion,  and  if  the  difficulties  of  our  rule  are 
greater  in  India  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world, 
we  should  try  to  face  them  and  to  form  for  ourselves 
some  notion  of  what  those  difficulties  are  and  how  they 
can  best  be  met.  Professor  Heeley  has  pointed,  as 
among  the  greatest  of  our  dangers,  to  our  possible 
inability  to  face  at  the  same  time  a  mutiny  and  an 
invasion,  and  has  told  us  that  we  have  little  strength  to 
spare.  He  has  warned  u:^  that  if  there  should  ever  arise 
in  India  a  national  movement,  similar  to  that  which 
was  witnessed  in  Italy,  the  English  power  must  succumb 
at  once,  and  that  if  even  the  feeling  of  a  common  nation- 
ality began  to  exist  there  only  feebly,  without  inspiring 
an  active  desire  to  drive  out  the  foreigner,  but  merely 
creating  the  notion  that  it  was  sliameful  to  assist  him  in 
maintaininoj  his  dominion  — from  that  time  our  rule 
would  cease  to  exist.  It  is  that  glimmering  of  the  idea 
of  nationality  that  some  find  in  India  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  can  be  no  more  urgent  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  Empire  than  that  of  tracing  its  extent 
and  seeino"  how  far  we  can  meet  or  guide  the  movement. 
The  danger,  however,  of  a  common  internal  move- 
ment against  our  rule  is  as  yet  far  from  us.  Just  as 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Congress  have  illustrated 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  deles2,ates  have  found  them- 
selves,  through  the  diversity  of  tongues  and  races,  so, 
too,  in  another  instance  has  it  served  to  display  racial 
jealousies.  At  the  Calcutta  Congress  the  separate  feel- 
ing of  the  extreme  North  West  came  out,  and  a  warlike 
frontier-man  from  Dera  Ismail  Khan  cried  to  an  audience 
largely  consisting  of  Calcutta  clerks  and  shopkeepers, 
'"Do  I  look  like  a  Bengali  Baboo  ?" 
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The  second  great  commonplace  of  ^vliicli  I  spoke  is 
one  also  to  be  noted :  that,  while  in  many  matters 
India  is  stagnant  l)eyond  conception,  in  other  matters 
it  (*liang(\s  so  rapidly  that  even  those  who  knew  it  well 
twenty  years  ago  are  apt  to  commit  grievous  errors 
when  they  write  or  speak  of  its  condition  at  the  present 
time.  The  change,  however,  which  has  occurred  of 
recent  years  is  such  as  was  certain  to  come  about  and 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  To  merely  rail  against 
the  Congress  movement,  and  all  that  excitement  of  the 
educated  native  mind  of  which  it  is  an  outcome,  is 
doubtless  idle,  because  they  are  but  an  inevitable  result 
of  the  nature  of  our  rule.  When  we  decided,  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  Macaulay,  to  impart  to  the  peoj)le 
of  India  a  modern  and  largely  Western  education,  for 
which  they  did  not  ask,  we  settled  for  good  or  ill  the 
character,  and  to  some  extent  the  pace,  of  their  social 
and  political  development.  Macaulay  prepared  our 
minds  for  this  "  proudest  day  m  English  history,"  and 
it  has  come.  Moreover,  to  the  practical  Englishman, 
even  if  he  be  deeply  steeped  in  officiid  prejudice,  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  down  the  movement 
is  one  that  should  commend  itself  to  notice. 

Just  as  dislike  of  the  Congress  movement  will 
not  stop  it,  so  too  interference  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  details  of  the  government  of  India 
cannot  be  checked  by  a  mere  statement  to  the  House, 
on  the  part  of  the  home  Government,  that  the  inter- 
ference is  undesirable.  In  a  Parliament  with  no 
Radical  majority,  and  in  the  teeth  of  strong  declara- 
tions by  the  representative  of  the  Government  of 
India  that  the  motion  was  uncalled  for  and  would 
weaken  the  hands  of  Government,  a  resolution  censur- 
ing   the    Government    of    India    was    lately    carried ; 
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iiuil  indeed  ou  two  recent  occasions  the  Indian 
(Jovcrnmcnt  has  bec'i  forced  to  reverse  its  policy  by 
l)arlianientary  interference.  On  Ijoth  these  occasions 
native  opinion  in  India  was  on  the  side  of  those  who 
moved;  but  in  the  case  of  the  alxtlition  of  the  cotton 
duties,  which  was,  more  gradually,  forced  upon  India 
by  the  constituencies  of  England,  native  opinion  was 
hostile  to  the  change,  and  the  same  is  the  case  as 
regards  the  projiosed  interference  with  labour  in  India 
by  fresh  factory  legislation.  It  is  possible  that  inter- 
ference by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  may  have 
been  riffht  on  the  various  occasions  on  which  it  has 
already  occurred,  but  which  may  proljably  be  wrong  on 
future  occasions,  as  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  con- 
stituencies must  necessarily  be  ignorant  in  Indian  affairs, 
might  be  checked  by  consulting  that  very  native  opinion 
in  India  of  which  officials  wedded  to  past  traditions  are 
inclined  to  be  afraid.  But  native  control  itself  is,  for 
other  reasons,  difficult  of  introduction.  However  willing 
they  may  be  to  accept  our  rule,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  educated  natives  are  inclined  willingly  to  submit 
to  gri.idiug  taxation  in  order  that  we  and  not  the 
Russians  should  be  their  masters ;  and  here  is  a  danger 
against  which  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  guard.  At  the 
same  time  the  Government  of  India  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  having  two  sets  of  critics  and  opponents  with  whom  to 
deal  —  parties  which,  agreeing  as  they  do  upon  some 
questions,  and  upon  these  all-powerful,  may  ujjon  others 
take  different  views.  But  a  mere  bureaucracy,  however 
able  and  however  well  informed,  must  necessarily  have 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  itself  against  House  of 
Commons  censure  unless  backed  by  something  more 
than  the  mere  dumb  acquiescence  of  the  less  intelligent 
portion  of  the  Indian  people. 
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In  dreaii'v  Britain  I  tlircw  doubt  mioii  tlic  vmIuc 
to  India  of  the  Indian  Council,  tliou<^li  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  it  from  .some  points  of  view.  The  Council 
is  out  of  touch  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  adds 
no  element  of  security  to  the  side  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  contests  with  that  House,  which  has  little 
regard  for  its  opinion.  When  Mr.  liradlaugh  or  Mr. 
Caine,  or  any  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
liave  given  some  attention  to  Indian  affairs,  bring 
forward  resolutions,  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  even  if 
unanimous,  weighs  not  one  feather's  weight  in  the  balance. 
The  Viceroy  ;ind  his  Council  in  Calcutta  are  face  to 
face  with  the  House  of  Commons  with  little  to  protect 
them  except  the  single  voice  of  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  happens  to 
1)0  a  member  of  the  House  of  ( Jommons  ;  and  even  their 
official  representative  himself  is  subject  to  pressure  from 
his  constituency  which  may  render  him  upon  some 
questions  but  a  half-hearted  friend. 

Interference  with  the  Government  of  India  by  the 
House  of  Commons  may  indeed  become  a  cause  of  a 
closer  connection  between  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
Government  and  native  opinion  than  has  hitherto  been 
often  observed.  When  Mr.  Caine's  views  upon  the 
subject  of  the  liquor  excise  prevailed  over  Sir  John 
Gorst's  opposition  in  1889,  several  of  the  Indian  native 
new^spapers,  and  of  the  English  newspapers  in  India 
circulating  chiefly  among  natives,  foresaw  the  danger 
that  the  House  of  Commons  might  on  other  subjects, 
in  which  it  had  not  native  oj)inion  with  it,  commit  itself 
to  decisions  in  ignorance  of  facts,  and  they  pointed  out  that 
after  all  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  House  in  which 
the  English  people  were  represented  and  the  inhabitants 
of  India   were   not,   and    that   there   might   be   many 
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«ul)jects  u])on  which  the  Government  of  India  might 
take  a  view  far  more  free  from   IJritish  prejudice  than 
woukl  be  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Moreover,  the  House  of  Commons,  wliicli  interferes  its  I'.utiiii 
where  there  is  either  a  Uritish  interest  involved  or  some 
social  question  on  which  there  exists  strong  feeling  in 
England  itself,  does  not  interfere  in   questions  iKit  so 
recommended  to  it.     The  repejd  of  the  duty,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  Indian  silver  i)late — a  tax  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  check  and  hamper  what  might  be  an  important 
Indian  trade — is  refused  l)y  the  Treasury,  without  effect- 
ive protest  by  the  House  of  Commons,   although  the 
repeal  would  involve  the  loss  of  only  a  small  amount 
of  money  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdo"^ 
At  the  time  when  the  Indian  cotton  duties  wei'f'  g"'ei;. 
up  in  the  name  of  Free  Trade,  but  against  India..  ....  .y/c 

opinion,  the  opportunity  should  undoubtedly  have 
been  taken  to  svv'^eep  away  the  silver  duty,  which  tells 
heavily  against  India.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
effectively  took  up  only  the  one  side  of  the  question, 
and  not  the  other.  The  repeal  of  the  cotton  duties 
was  in  my  opinion  wise  in  the  interest  of  India,  but  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  out  in  the  teeth 
of  an  almost  unanimous  local  native  opinion — that  is, 
opinion  among  the  comparatively  small  number  of  people 
in  Hindostan  who  have  any  knowledge  of,  or  take  any 
concern  at  all  in,  public  affairs.  The  application  to 
India  of  more  stringent  factory  laws  might  also  be 
beneficial  to  India,  but  would  have  to  be  carried  from 
London  in  the  teeth  of  a  similarly  unanimous  local 
opinion.  These  are  questions  of  the  class,  which  day 
by  day  will  increase  in  number,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  have  a  general  local  opinion  upon 
its  side ;  and  as  we  should  not  dream  of  imposing  our 
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ideas  in  hucIi  niiittcr.s  l)y  force  upon  self-<r()verninf]( 
colonics,  jind  as  wc  do  not  in  fact  imi)ose  tlicni  upon 
many  of  tlic  Crown  Colonics,  there  is  a  orciit  deal  to  bo 
said  for  allowing  Home  Rule  to  India  with  regard  to 
them.  As  it  is  not  easy  for  a  Viceroy  and  his  Council 
in  Calcutta  or  in  Simla  to  stand  up  against  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  will  l)e  tempted  to  call  in  organised 
native  opinion  in  their  sui)port.  There  is,  however, 
a  difficulty  in  trusting  largely  in  India  to  native 
opinion,  caused  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  call  out  the  opinion  u^wn  public  questions  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Indian  })eo})le,  who  are  not 
in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  of  political  development 
to  have,  and  consequently  to  give  one,  and  a  danger 
which  arises  from  the  importance  in  India  of  the  taxa- 
tion question. 

The  recent  development  of  partly  representative 
municipal  institutions  in  India  is  connected  with  both 
the  great  commonplaces  which  I  have  named,  and  with 
all  the  subjects  which  we  have  been  discussing.  The 
want  of  unity  in  India,  and  the  non-existence  (A  an 
Indian  nationality,  suggest  both  the  difficulty  of  calling 
out  native  o})inion  for  India  as  a  whole,  and  the 
expediency  of  obtaining  it  by  municipal  institutions  in 
the  districts.  The  rapid  change  in  modern  India  is 
illustrated  by  this  greatest  of  all  changes  of  recent  years 
— the  successful  growth  of  representative  municipal 
institutions  ;  and  the  taxation  difficulty  itself  is  in  part 
relieved  by  our  calling  upon  those  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  various  districts  to  vote  taxes  for  their  own  local 
public  needs.  As  day  by  day  the  facilities  of  travel  lead 
the  Enirlish  rulers  of  India  to  live  less  in  their  districts ; 
to  send  their  wives  and  children  to  Europe  or  to  the  hills, 
and  themselves  to  be  more  often  absent  upon  leave ;  as 
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tlic  rucG  of  ofriccrs  who  were  well-vorsiid  in  the  toiif^uos 
of  lii(li;i  Mild  never  wont  home  l)ecomes  extinct;  uimI  as 
the  En;^lish  in  India  jjjrow  d;iily  more;  into  ii  s('[)jirate 
custe,  so  facts  force  on  uh  tht;  continuid  development  of 
municipal  institutionH,  We  seem  indeed  in  India  to  be 
experimenting  on  tiie  [)hin — of  which  Russian  autocracy 
wunV'  trial  under  Alexander  11,  with  temporary  success 
— of  the  development  of  local  representative  institutions 
under  central  autocratic  rule.  The  fact  that  Alexander 
111  has  taken  steps  in  the  other  direction,  and  has 
deprived  Russia  of  a  large  part  of  her  local  elective 
freedom,  does  not  imply  that  our  attempt  will  break 
down,  because  it  is  far  from  certain  that  even  in  Russia 
herself  the  system  of  the  father  had  proved  a  failure,  or 
that  there  was  any  real  necessity  for  the  change  which 
was  brought  about  by  timidity  in  the  son. 

There  are  now  in  India  about  3500  elected  members 
of  nmnicipal  bodies,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  elected 
members  of  rural  district  boards  ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
the  electoral  bodies  themselves  are,  generally  speaking, 
nominated — a  system  which  is  curiously  at  variance  with 
the  ordinary  British  ideas  upon  the  su])ject  of  election. 
It  has,  however,  been  proposed  by  tlie  last  Nationtd 
Congress  to  extend  it — a  suggestion  thrown  out  no  doubt 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  opponents.  One  of  the  main 
objects  in  view  in  the  establishment  of  that  amount  of  local 
self-government  which  exists  in  India  was  to  train  the 
community  in  the  managemcL  t  of  their  own  local  affairs  ; 
but  another  object  was  to  relieve  the  Government  of  the 
odium  of  petty  interference  and  of  small  unpopular  acts, 
and  in  fact  to  place  a  buffer  between  the  people  and  the 
British  administration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  local 
government  upon  an  elective  system  has  had,  in  the  parts 
of  India  where  it  has  been  freely  applied,  this  result. 
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I  confess  that,  after  hearing  all  that  the  Civilian 
objectors  have  to  say,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  n 
question  that  the  time  has  come  when,  looking  to  the 
success  of  the  elective  local  self-government  system,  it 
might  be  extended  to  the  greater  part  of  the  districts 
of  India,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  those  inhabited  by  a 
settled  village  population.  A  gradual  extension  was 
long  since  recommended  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who 
is  a  Conservative,  but  who  probably  feels  the  value  of 
municipal  institutions  in  enabling  us  to  gather  the  local 
feeling  of  the  ruled,  which  Oriental  courtesy  makes  it 
hard  to  learn  from  individuals. 

Many  indeed  of  the  difficulties  with  wdiich  in  India 
we  have  to  deal  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  solved  by 
handing  them  over  to  municipalilies  elected  by  local 
majorities,  but  there  is  in  India  a  danger  in  this  matter 
from  which  Russia  with  her  all  but  complete  religious 
unity  is  wholly  free.  The  Hindoo  majority  have  been 
in  the  past  inclined  to  ill-treat  or  to  neglect  the  interests 
of  the  JMohammedan  minority,  and  if  we  were  so  to 
extend  the  municipal  system  as  to  force  ourselves  to 
carry  out  the  decrees  of  municij)alities  by  our  police,  we 
might  possiblv  appear  as  the  oppressors  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  alienate  the  powerful  support  of  a  popula- 
tion in  some  parts  of  the  country  warlike,  and  amounting 
in  numbers  to  over  fifty  millions.  The  Congress  speakers 
will  honestly  deny  the  existence  of  the  risk,  and  they 
have  now  with  them  a  large  number  of  Mohammedans, 
who  are  among  their  most  active  and  enthusiastic 
members,  and  to  whom  they  are  giving  a  leading 
place.  After  the  Delhi  riots  of  three  years  ago 
(unfortunately  renewed  in  September  1889)  and  the 
hanging  of  a  pig  in  the  Jumna  Musjid,  we  had 
firmly    to   take    the    side    of   the   Mohammedans,    and 
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did  it  with  success,  but  under  free  municipal  institu- 
tions might  have  found  great  difficulty  in  so  doing. 
Otherwise  there  is  Lut  little  religious  difficulty  in  the 
government  of  India,  because  the  religions  arc  mixed 
together  throughout  the  country,  and  nowhere  in  Britisli 
India  do  we  find  a  compact  Mohammedan  Quebec. 
We  may  wisely  give  the  go-by  to  this  consideration, 
but  must  not  ignore  it,  although  the  supporters  of 
the  Congress  contend  that  the  majority  of  the  Moham- 
medans are  on  their  side.  At  present  Indian  elective 
institutions  are  under  our  control,  and  the  district 
officer  in  some  cases,  and  the  Commissioner  in  others, 
has  over  them  something  of  the  powers  of  a  Continental 
prefect.  The  municipal  system  is  fairly  popular  with 
the  natives,  although  they  undoubtedly  regard  it  as 
])ringing  troul)le  as  well  as  conferring  dignity.  One  old 
native  gentleman,  who  had  had  the  working  of  municipal 
institutions  in  his  town  carefully  explained  to  him, 
oljservecl  that  he  thouoht  he  bcijan  to  understand.  "  It 
means,  does  it  not,"  said  he,  "  that,  while  you  formerly 
got  out  of  us  rupees,  you  now  hope  to  get  both  rupees 
and  work  ? " 

When  it  is  proposed  not  only  to  extend  elective 
local  institutions,  but  also  to  at  once  make  use  of  those 
which  already  exist,  as  constituencies  for  the  election  of 
s(mie  of  the  members  of  the  Councils  of  the  Provinces, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  India,  as  in  Russia,  the 
towns  contain  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
population,  and  that  in  the  Punjab  and  some  other 
Provinces  the  inhabitants  of  towns  do  not  form  even  an 
appreciable  proportion  of  the  people.  \r\.  the  rural  districts 
outside  a  portion  of  those  of  the  North- West  Provinces 
and  of  Bengal  the  elective  system  has  not  yet  been  carried 
far,  and  to  rely,  therefore,  at  jDresent  upon  the  municipali- 
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ties  to  elect  rcpref^cj^tatives  to  the  various  Provincial 
Councils,  would  be  to  govern  a  vast  rural  majority 
through  an  insignificant  urban  minority,  having  in  some 
cases  conflicting  interests,  and  in  all  very  different  ideas. 

The  spirit  of  decentralisation  which  has  presided 
over  the  creation  of  the  modern  municipal  system  of 
India  has  in  itself  suggested  the  increase  of  the  self- 
ffovernino-  character  of  the  Provinces. 

In  his  most  able  work,  Indian  Polity,  published 
now  more  than  one-and-twenty  years  ago.  Sir  George 
Chesney  recommended  a  more  distinct  and  definite 
recognition  of  the  form  of  organisation  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  which  already  exists  in  fact,  as  a  number  of 
separate  civil  Governments,  with  a  more  equal  relation 
of  the  general  Government  towards  them.  He  proposed 
that  the  great  difference  between  Madras  and  Boml)ay, 
and  such  Provincial  Governments  as  those  of  Bengal 
should  be  done  away  with,  while  the  fiction  of 
three  separate  estaljlishments  for  the  army  should 
be  abolished  and  the  troops  of  India  placed  under  one 
Commander-in-Chief,  without  the  intervention  of  local 
Governments  and  their  separate  departments.  As 
far  as  names  went  he  suggested  levelling  up  rather 
than  levelling  down,  and  proposed  that  there  should  be 
ten  Presidencies  with  Governors,  instead  of  abolishing 
in  name  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  No 
importance  need  be  attached  to  the  question  of  name, 
but  it  is  indeed  an  amazing  example  of  the  routine 
conservatism  of  British  Governments  that  so  necessary 
a  change  as  that  recommended  by  Sir  G.  Chesney  and 
many  others  should  not  yet  have  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  cessation  of  direct  correspondence  between 
the  India  Office  and  the  Governments  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  as  regards  military  matters  is,  as  I  have  shown, 
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essential ;  l)ut  as  regards  all  matters  it  would  be  in  tlie 
highest  degree  convenient,  and  the  time  has  certainly 
come  for  formally  recognising  the  fact  tliat  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  North  AVest  and  of  the  Punjalj  are  even 
more  important  in  these  days  than  are  those  of  the 
Southern  Presidencies.  Subject  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding upon  a  uniform  system  for  military  matters  and 
for  finance,  we  have  little  imperial  interest  in  Indian 
unity,  and  may  well  push  decentralisation  to  the  utmost 
limits,  taking  care  that  there  should  be  a  strong  central 
Government  armed  with  powers  over  Madras  and 
Bombay  equal  to  those  which  it  possesses  over  Bengal, 
the  Punjab,  or  the  North  West.  Bengal,  Madras, 
Bombay,  the  North -West  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  the 
Frontier,  and  possibly  some  other  subdivisions,  would 
under  this  system  have  complete  local  freedom  except 
in  military  matters  and  in  taxation,  the  Viceroy  and 
Commander- j'n- Chief  having  supreme  power  over  all. 
Provided  that  military  and  financial  unity  be  secured 
we  have  much  to  gain  by  not  attempting  to  reduce 
India  to  one  deud  level  in  other  matters,  and  may  be 
glad,  not  sorry,  that  linguistic  and  racial  differences,  a 
varied  history,  and  diverse  extent  of  social  development, 
form  obstacles  to  unity.  There  is  indeed  little  prospect 
that,  for  a  great  time  to  come,  either  the  English 
lan^uaire  or  the  Hindostani  camp  tongue  will  estab- 
lish  itself  throughout  rural  India.  Neither,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  of  many  Churches, 
does  there  seem  a  prospect  that  Christianity  will  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  no  native  creed  is 
in  the  least  likely  to  establish  itself  as  even  approximately 
universal. 

It  would  of  course  be  possible,  if  it  were  wise,  to 
push  farther  in   India  the  federal   idea,  and  to  do  so 
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consistently  with  safety  to  our  rule  (provided  always 
that  military  and  financial  supremacy  svere  complete) 
by  governing  in  the  name  of  native  rulers  of  good 
family.  Tlie  government  of  the  Provincial  groups  upon 
a  democratic  basis  would  present  dangers  from  which 
a  highly  developed  local  government  of  an  aristocratic 
type  would  certainly  be  free  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  form  of  government,  if  applied  throughout 
India,  would  be  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  mere 
pretence,  veiling  a  completely  English  system.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  system  of  selection  of  the  best 
native  talent,  as  suitable  to  the  present  condition  of 
development  reached  by  India,  in  contrast  to  the 
elective  system,  of  the  working  of  which  upon  a 
large  scale  there  has  been  but  little  example  as  yet 
in  Asia.  Any  purely  elective  system  may  l)e  found 
in  practice  to  be  unfair  to  the  large  Mohammedan 
minority. 

Given  that  unity  for  defensive  purposes,  under  a 
single  will  and  single  hand,  to  which  we  have  unfortu- 
nately not  yet  attained,  given  also  fiscal  and  com- 
mercial unity,  no  British  interest  opposes  the  gradual 
development  of  local  self-government  in  the  Provinces  ; 
and  the  loss  of  a  few  salaries,  in  the  time  of  the  next 
generation,  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  call- 
ing out  of  our  full  defensive  strength,  and  securing  the 
permanence  of  our  Empire  by  rendering  it  more  accept- 
able to  the  people.  Given,  too,  the  fact,  frequently 
admitted  Ijy  ourselves,  that  the  happiness  of  the  people 
should  be  the  first  consideration,  it  must  be  held  to  be 
doubtful  whether  it  is  better  secured  by  direct  British 
rule  or  by  a  system  which  makes  a  place  for  the  ablest 
native   administrators   trained    under    our   educational 
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system,  such  as  may  ])e  found  already  existing  in  the 
best  of  the  feudatory  principalities. 

Those  among  the  natives  and  among  our  own  i>oiiti.;ii 
politicians  who  advocate  the  general  introduction  of  !i',*|veh"' 
political  representative  institutions  into  India  argue  '^'^'t"*"^"*'- 
that  the  native  is  more  intelligent,  more  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  government,  more  docile,  more  patient, 
than  vast  numbers  of  those  who  exercise  the  sufFraije  in 
European  countries,  and  that  is  so  ;  but  what  is  not 
sufficiently  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that,  while  natives 
are  as  intelligent,  they  are  quite  different,  and  that  as 
regards  the  vast  majority — the  cultivating  class — they 
neither  demand  nor  understand  the  political  franchise. 
It  is,  too,  possible  that,  in  its  gradual  development, 
modern  Indian  thought  may  strike  out  some  system 
more  suited  to  Indian  needs  than  the  parliamentary 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  example  of 
Kussia,  where  the  popular  party  itself  is  for  the  most 
part  opposed  to  parliamentary  institutions,  is  a  warning 
against  the  complacent  British  belief  in  the  existence  of 
an  absolute  best  in  government,  combined  with  the 
possession  of  that  best  in  our  own  constitution.  I  may 
perhaps  find  a  careful  study  of  Russia,  in  the  course  of 
five  journeys  in  that  country,  of  some  use  in  connection 
with  this  topic,  as  it  cannot  but  familiarise  an  observer 
with  the  condition  of  a  patriotic  and  advancing  country 
in  which  the  idea  of  the  value  of  parliamentary  institu- 
tions is  as  generally  rejected  by  Radical  reformers  as  by 
Conservatives.  While  then  after  three  visits  to  India, 
two  of  them  very  short,  I  must  necessardy  be  almost  as 
ignorant  of  India,  so  far  as  personal  observation  goes, 
as  are  those  who  have  not  been  there  at  all,  yet 
having  given  time  to  the  study  of  authorities,  native 
and  British,  upon   the   subject,   I    favour  the  general 
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development  of  the  representative  system  for  local 
puri)0ses,  but  continue  to  be  as  strongly  opposed  as  I 
was  when  writing  Greater  Britam  and  discussing 
the  cjuestion  as  regards  Ceylon,  to  the  creation  of 
parliamentary  institutions  for  India  treated  as  a  whole. 
The  Native  Congress  does  not  ask  for  them.  If  it  were 
to  do  so  we  should  at  present  have  to  answer  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people — the  cultivating  class — 
would  not  find  their  lot  improved  by  a  system  which 
would  form  at  present  but  a  mere  pretence,  and  which 
would  commit  their  interests  to  the  people  of  the  towns, 
intelligent,  and  rapidly  improving  in  European  educa- 
tion, but  having  in  many  matters  an  interest  opposed 
to  that  of  the  far  larger  rural  class. 

The  great  authority  of  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  may 
indeed  be  quoted  upon  the  side  of  the  extension  of  repre- 
sentative political  institutions  to  people  commonly 
supposed  to  be  unfitted  for  them  by  their  social  condition 
and  their  history.  He  thinks  the  introduction  of  repre- 
sentative government  among  the  Arabs  of  Algeria  certain 
at  a  much  earlier  date  than  is  generally  expected  by  his 
countrymen,  and  considers  it  impossible  long  to  refuse 
the  franchise  to  those  who  speak  French  and  have 
served  France  in  the  army.  Under  the  pressure  of 
such  feelings  the  French  Republic  has  granted  electoral 
representation,  not  only  on  a  Council  General,  but 
also  in  the  Chamljer  of  Deputies  at  Paris  and  in  the 
Senate,  to  her  Indian  natives,  and  at  Pondicherry 
that  wide  political  franchise  is  given  to  the  dark-skinned 
inhabitants  for  which  the  Allahabad  Consjress  did  not 
even  so  much  as  ask.  M.  Leroy-Bcaulieu  declares  it 
impossible  in  these  days  to  refuse  political  representa- 
tive institutions  to  persons,  not  savages,  on  account 
of  religion  or   of  race.     He    follows  Macaulay    in   the 
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view  that  the  conquering  race  must  spread  its  tongue 
throughout  the  conquered  country,  and  that  conquest 
upon  any  other  system  must  be  precarious.     It  is  difficult 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  English  tongue 
and    English     education    will     have     spread    through 
India,  although  the  complete  substitution  of  the  religion 
and  language  of  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  for  those 
of  all  American  people  south  of  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  is  an  example  of  a  still  more  startling 
change.      We  have   little  to  learn  from  the  Algerian 
French,  and   the   conditions  of  India   and  of  Algeria 
are  so  different  that  even  the  great  authority  of  the 
French  political  philosopher  forms  an  insufficient  guide 
for  us.     Neither  is  the  Pondicherry  precedent  of  much 
value,  for  in  a  small  comnmnity  a  representation  may 
be  freely  given  without  that  chance  of  faulty  expression 
of  public  feeling  which  is  risked  by  the  representation 
of  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  of  many  tongues 
and  creeds  and  races,  in  one  Parliament.     As  Dr.  Cust 
has  admirably  shown,  the  vast  superiority  of  our  rule  in 
India  over  the  French  government  of  Algeria  has  lain 
in  the  subordination  among  ourselves  of   the  military 
to  the  civil  power,  although  sometimes  in  the  frontier 
districts,  and  especially  during  some  warlike  expeditions, 
the  principle  has  been  pushed  by  us  too  far.     In  spite  of 
our  having  refused  all  political  authority  to  our  soldiers, 
we  have  been  far  more  successful  in  completely  pacifying 
great  fighting  nations  like  the  Rajputs  and  the  Sikhs 
than  the  French  have  been  in  managing  a  very  small 
native  population  in  Algeria,  consisting  only  of  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  people,  of  whom  but  a  part 
are  warlike.     The  French  have  been   inconsistent  and 
uncertain  in  their  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  exten- 
sion of  parliamentary  institutions  among  dark-skinned 
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and  conqu(>red  peoples.  They  represent  the  blacks  of 
Martinique  and  (^luadeloupe,  of  Reunion  and  French 
Guiana,  in  their  parliament  at  Paris,  as  well  as  the 
Hindoos  of  French  India,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  at  present  refuse  all  representation  to  the  great 
mass  of  their  Algerian  subjects,  as  well  as  to  the  natives 
of  Senegal  and  Cochin-China. 

There  arc  many  strong  imperialists  among  ourselves 
who  think  that  the  Empire  would  be  better  governed 
without  giving  votes  in  any  form  to  British  subjects 
belonging  to  what  they  look  upon  as  inferior  races. 
They  point  to  the  occasional  burlesque  of  English  political 
fashions  by  those  Hindoos  of  the  towns  and  of  the 
commercial  classes  whom  they  lump  together  under  the 
title  "  Bengali  Baboos,"  and  they  ask  whether  these  men 
can  be  anything  but  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Empire. 
Without  arguing  the  question  as  one  of  right  or  wrong, 
and  without  entering  upon  any  of  those  considerations 
of  justice  which  are  often  impossible  of  satisfactory 
decision,  it  may  be  permissible  to  ask  such  men  whether 
in  these  days  it  is  possible  to  contemplate  the  prolonged 
exclusion  from  all  political  power  in  any  form  of  races 
w^hich  are  extraordinarily  numerous,  which  are  becoming 
rich,  and  which  are  receiving  in  many  cases  the  best 
education  that  the  world  can  give.  Is  it  not  certain 
that,  not  as  regards  the  British  Empire  only,  but  as 
regards  all  countries,  the  subject  races  will  make  their 
influence  felt,  and  win  their  way  to  some  real  share  of 
power  ?  No  people  are  more  jealous  of  the  privileges  of 
colour  than  the  French,  who  are  admitting,  as  we  see,  to 
political  power  the  native  population  of  their  "  Indian  " 
and  West  Indian  colonies,  though  not  of  Cochin- 
China  and  Tonquin.  As  the  peoples  of  British  India 
learn   the    English   tongue    and    become    powerful   in 
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trade,  it  seems  certain  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
they  will  be  admitted  to  take  part  in  Government ;  and 
a  democratic  House  of  Commons,  whether  under  the 
leadership  of  Radicals  or  of  Tory  Democrats,  will  not 
long  refuse  to  the  whole  Indian  dark-skinned  population 
all  share  in  political  power  simply  on  account  of  colour. 
I  would  say,  to  those  who  would  wish,  were  they  able  to 
have  their  way,  to  remain  as  we  are,  that  it  is  better  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Americans,  in  nominally  granting 
political  privileges  to  the  blacks  of  the  Southern  States, 
have  managed  to  exclude  them  from  all  real  power ;  but 
in  America  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  for  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  to  impose 
their  views  upon  the  whites  of  the  Southern  States,  pro- 
tected as  they  ar(  hy  a  Federal  system.  In  the  case  of 
the  British  Empire,  where  India  is  in  the  long-run 
governed  directly  from  home,  and  where  the  handful  of 
whites  in  India  will  have  little  voice  in  shaping  its 
political  future,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, when  it  grants  some  political  privileges  to  the 
dark-skinned  majority  of  British  subjects,  will  insist  on 
the  powers  dealt  with  by  legislation  being  actually,  as 
well  as  nominally,  conferred.  The  question  that  lies 
open  is  not  wliether  the  Indian  natives  should  receive 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  peninsula  in  which  they 
live,  but  what  form  that  share  should  take.  I  have 
shown  why  we  are  not  driven  by  considerations  which 
touch  their  happiness  to  work  towards  the  unity  of 
India  ;  but  in  the  development  of  the  Provincial  system, 
which  ought  gradually  to  create  a  federal  India,  except 
for  fiscal  and  military  2)urposes,  the  natives  must  un- 
doubtedly play  a  leading  part.  At  the  present  moment 
the  Councils  contain  native  members,  and  a  demand  is 
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made  for  their  election.  That  demand  may  be  resisted 
for  a  ('on.sideral)le  time  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to  resist 
it,  provided  that  the  men  selected  for  membership  of  the 
Councils  possess  real  governing  capacity. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  declare, 
and  have  never  held,  that  subjection  to  direct  British 
rule  throughout  the  peninsula  is  necessary  for  the  safety 
or  good  government  of  the  people.  We  leave  sixty 
millions  of  the  population,  without  counting  Nepal  and 
Afghanistan,  under  native  rulers,  advised  l)y  ourselves, 
and  removed  when  they  commit  great  crimes.  Our 
general  military  and  financial  control  over  the  native 
states  is  in  various  forms  preserved,  although  it  is  far 
from  being  so  effective  and  complete  as  I  would  make  it ; 
but  in  all  the  affairs  of  purely  domestic  concern  the 
native  states  are  free.  As  an  Englishman,  who  knows 
Asiatics  as  thoroughly  as  any  one  who  has  ever  held 
Indian  office,  has  well  said,  "  Extensive  provinces  are 
left  with  native  sovereigns,"  who  "  are  deemed  capable 
of  exercising  the  highest  offices  of  State  over "  peoples 
"  who  are  of  precisely  the  same "  religions,  races,  and 
tongues  as  our  own  subjects.  He  has  warned  us 
that,  in  some  cases,  in  Provinces  of  British  India 
natives  of  high  ability,  equal  to  those  who  form  the 
distinguished  body  of  Prime  Ministers  of  the  native 
states,  are  from  a  narrow  jealousy  too  often  excluded 
from  their  fair  share  of  high  civil  office  for  which  they 
notoriously  are  fit,  and  that  no  nation  that  hopes  to 
perpetuate  its  rule  can  safely  act  in  this  way.  The 
attitude  of  haughty  exclusion  must  lead  sooner  or  later 
to  expulsion,  and  the  successful  government  of  Akbar, 
who  made  great  use  of  the  conquered  people  in  high 
office,  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  their  citizenship  to 
the  picked  men  of  all  the  subject  races,  and  of  the 
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lUiHsians,  is  held  up  to  us  as  an  example.  I  liave  read, 
on  this  last  point,  in  a  inod(!rate  Indian  pa])er,  al)i()graphy 
of  the  famous  Russian  Colonel  Alikhanoff,  with  the  note, 
'•  We  feel  proud  of  Ali  Khun  Sahel)  as  an  Asiatie.  But 
it  is  the  'barl)arous  Uuss'  that  has  given  him  the 
opportunity  for  greatness.  Which  of  us  Indians  has  had 
anytliing  like  the  same  cliance  of  distinction  at  the  hands 
of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  British  ?"  The  retired 
Civilian  from  whom  I  just  now  quoted  miglit  add  that 
such  statements  are  called  by  us  "seditious,"  but  that 
they  are  in  a  measure  true,  although  Mr.  Curzon  has 
well  shown  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  prevalent 
as  to  the  general  treatment  of  Asiatics  by  the  Russians. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  of  the  most  Native 
experienced  of  our  own  civilians  are,  against  their 
personal  interest,  very  willing  to  admit  that  the  fairly 
well  governed  or  average  native  state  makes  its  people 
liappier  than  we  can  by  our  more  scientific  but  more 
rigid  system.  This  fact  points  to  a  possible  future  for 
our  Indian  Government,  if  it  is  to  be  a  lasting  system, 
through  its  gradual  conversion  into  a  federation  of  pro- 
vinces governed  as  a  rule  by  natives,  and  on  their  own 
plan,  with  the  concentration  in  the  capital  of  the  organ- 
isation of  taxes  and  of  defence.  The  unchangeable  side 
of  Hindostan  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  native  states 
of  Rajputana  and  of  Central  India,  incomparably  more 
interesting  to  the  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
than  any  portions  of  our  Empire.  In  the  heart  of  India 
we  seem  to  find  the  despots,  the  courtiers,  the  retainers, 
the  capitals,  described  by  our  ambassadors  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  or  even  those  found  by  the  Papal  legates 
in  their  memorable  journeys  in  the  days  of  our  Norman 
kings.  Yet  these  native  states  are  mere  bits  of  India, 
chosen  as  it  were  almost  at  random,  with  no  barrier  of 
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nice  or  of  rcliiiion  l)etwoen  tliom  and  tlic  (tountricH  which 
we  directly  frovern,  and  with  no  definite  natural  bound- 
aries, while  their  king.s  are  commonly  late  comers  and 
mere  stran<rers,  "  more  modern  tluiii  the  British  power," 
as  Sir  Lepel  (h-iftin  puts  it ;  differing  often  from  their 
people  in  the  two  essential  points  of  creed  and  blood. 
The  native  states  are  in  many  cases  the  mere  creatures 
;ind  almost  the  fictions  of  our  own  Government,  and, 
built  up  as  they  are  by  us  for  portions  of  the  country, 
might  be  l)uilt  up  equally  throughout  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency or  the  Punjab.  If  the  rulers  of  the  native  states 
are  often  tyrannous  and  corrupt,  as  Sir  Loi)el  Griffin 
thinks,  it  can  hardly  be  our  duty  in  cases  where  states 
have  long  been  administered  by  ourselves  to  hand  them 
over  to  fresh  sets  of  native  rulers,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  why  statistics  do  not  show  a  more  general 
emigration  of  their  people  into  adjoining  provinces  under 
our  direct  rule  than  is  tlie  case.  But,  while  we  may 
look  forward  to  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  people  in  India  living  by  our  permission  and 
their  own  choice  under  native  rulers,  yet,  just  as  I  would 
tighten  our  rule  over  the  native  states  for  army  and 
finance,  and  put  down  their  separate  military  forces,  so 
I  would  go  with  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  in  taking  even  farther 
steps  than  those  which  we  take  at  present  for  securing 
good  government,  by  the  removal  of  corrupt  judges  and 
tyrannous  subordinates. 

As  regards  one  native  state,  indeed,  I  agree  with 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin.  Already  in  1867  I  pointed  out  how 
great  was  the  misgovernment  of  Kashmir.  In  the 
hands  of  its  present  Maharajah  that  government  has 
not  improved.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  proposed  the 
introduction  of  European  settlers  into  portions  of  Kash- 
mir, and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  districts,  not  only 
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in  tluit  Htute,  but  ulon<^  tlie  Afglum  and  l>ahich  frontiers, 
which  are  at  present  unoccupied  ])y  man,  yet  .suited 
for  European  settlement.  If  tliere  is  military  danifcr, 
too,  in  native  Governments,  it  is  on  tlic  Kashmir  side 
that  that  danger  is  the  most  acute.  But  if  Kaslimir  is 
to  be  settled  by  a  European  po])ulation  it  cannot  be 
left  under  native  rule,  or  diilicultics  with  the  settlers 
will  arise.  A  preferable  scheme  would  be  to  make  it  the 
head(|uarters  of  that  separate  frontier  district  the  crea- 
tion of  which  I  have  recommended  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  over  which  there  should  be  a  large  measure  of 
authority  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy  and  of  his 
Commander-in-Chief. 

A  great  Oriental  scholar,  the  latest  and  one  of  ofiiciais  of 
the  ablest  of  writers  upon  India,  has  described  our  shitTon 
position  in  Ilindostan  as  it  is  viewed  by  some  of  his  1^,"^'''''*' 
native  friends  concerned  in  the  administration  of  semi- 
independent  states.  With  the  exception  of  a  little 
cheap  satire  upon  the  commercial  nature  of  our  relations 
with  the  princes  (sucli  as  the  communication  of  a  bill, 
duly  dated  and  pay[d)le  in  rupees  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
for  the  day,  for  3G  lb.  of  powder  used  in  firing  a  salute 
at  "your  arrival,"  "ditto  at  your  departure,"  with  an 
item  for  "wear  and  tear  of  guns")  the  observations  of 
the  sirdars  were  based  ui3on  the  feeling  with  which  they 
had  witnessed  at  Tashkend  the  wearing  of  the  ordinary 
uniform  of  Russian  officers  by  the  Mohammedan  gentry 
(jf  Central  Asia.  The  friendly  foreigner,  who  has  much 
praise  for  our  rule,  reports  a  comparison,  drawn  by  one 
of  his  native  friends,  between  the  Russians  and  the 
English,  in  which  the  Indian  native  says  that  by  the 
side  of  the  first  he  finds  his  comrades  of  the  same  colour 
and  the  same  religion  holding  equal  rank,  whereas  in 
British   India,  he  complains,  the  attitude  of  the  con- 
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queror  towards  tlie  representatives  of  his  race  is  one  of 
haughty  disregard. 

I  had  carefully  read  for  myself  and  noted  the  works 
of  the  foreign  observers  of  our  Indian  rule  when  I  first 
saw  an  article,  excellent,  though  too  governmental  to 
be  strictly  accurate,  on    India    under    the    Marquis   of 
Duftcrin,  in   one  of  the  great    Reviews  in    1889.     Its 
author    has    undertaken   the    same    inquiry    into    the 
o})inions    of  foreign   writers   as   that   on   vvhicli   I    had 
entered,   but   we    have  come   to  different   conclusions. 
On  the  whole  the  attitude  of  our  foreign  critics  is  one  of 
admiration    for   what    we   have    done,    combined   with 
much  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  our  continuing  to 
proceed  upon  the  same  lines.     Baron  von  Hiibner  has 
pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  the  white  man  can  travel 
by  day  or  night  in  perfect  safety  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Himalaya,  and    from  Assam  to  the   Khyber  pass, 
under  the  talismauic  protection  of  his  white  skin,  even 
through  districts  where  native  travellers  are  molested  by 
thieves,    is   conclusive    proof  of   the   total   absence    of 
resistance  to  our  rule.     There  is  no  hatred  of  British 
government,   but  no   special  feeling  in  its  favour,  and 
this  although  ]Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  was  right  in  thinking  that 
there  never  was  on  the  whole  a  better  government  of 
the  autocratic  type.      To   say  so,  however,  is  not   to 
maintain  that  it  is  therefore  necessarily  possible  to  long 
continue  to  conduct  Indian  government  upon  its  present 
lines,  and  the   reasons  for  and  against  that  view  are 
perhaps  as  deserving  of  attention  at  the  present  moment 
as  any  matters  connected  with  the  Empire. 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  interest  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  foreign  observers  of  our  rule  in 
India  take  a  most  optimistic  view  with  regard  to  its 
past  and  present,  and   French  and  German  travellers 
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vie  with  one  another  in  their  expressions  of  admiration 
for  the  government  that  we  have  established  in  tlie 
peninsuLa.  The  opinion  expressed  Ly  the  great  majority 
of  foreign  travellers  who  have  written  upon  India  is 
that  the  country  is  not  only  prosperous  from  a  material 
point  of  view,  l)ut  governed  with  an  integrity  and  a 
wisdom  which  are  recognised  by  the  population,  and 
that  the  countries  under  the  direct  rule  of  Great  Briuiin 
are  visibly  more  happy  than  the  countries  under  the 
administration  of  native  princes.  They  point  out  how 
much  has  been  done  by  the  moral  effect  of  missionary 
effort ;  the  liberality  of  the  Government  in  allowing  a 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  greater  than  that 
which  exists  in  Ireland  and  in  most  of  the  continental 
countries  of  Euro})c ;  and  the  success  of  the  British 
Government  in  securing  perfect  order  without  inter- 
ference with  religious  prejudice  or  with  the  usages  of 
the  people.  While  we  are  apt,  with  our  curious  lialnt 
of  self-depreciation,  to  think  our  own  rule  costly,  foreign 
observers  generally  pronouiice  it  singularly  cheap,  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  value  of  the  expenditure  upon 
public  works  and  railways.  As  to  the  material  pros- 
perity of  India  under  our  rule  there  can  be,  they  think, 
but  little  doubt.  The  whole  of  the  ancient  trade  of  the 
country  has  been  retained,  while  an  immense  develop- 
ment has  been  given  by  railways  to  branches  of  com- 
merce which  until  lately  did  not  exist ;  and  considerable 
as  has  been  the  recent  increase  of  taxation,  there  is,  they 
tell  us,  much  evidence  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
has,  in  spite  of  it,  improved. 

Foreign  observers  are,  however,  given  to  severely 
criticising  our  pretence  that  our  government  of  India 
is  not  a  despotism ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  defend  it 
as  the  perfection   of  an   autocracy,  a  benevolent   and 
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intelligent  rule  which  in  their  opinion  suits  the  people 
governed  more  closely  than  is  the  case  with  any  other 
government  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  see  upon  what  ground  it  can  be  contended  that  our 
Indian  government  is  not  despotic.  The  people  who 
pay  the  taxes  have  no  control  over  the  administration. 
The  rulers  of  the  country  are  nominated  from  abroad. 
The  laws  are  made  by  them  without  the  assent  of 
representatives  of  the  people.  Moreover,  that  is  the 
case  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  not  the  case  under 
the  despotism  of  Eome,  or  in  India  itself  under  the 
despotism  of  the  Moghuls,  namely,  that  the  people  of 
the  country  are  excluded  almost  universally  from  higli 
military  rank,  and  generally  from  high  rank  in  the 
Civil  Service.  The  nomination  of  a  few  natives  to 
positions  upon  the  Councils  is  clearly  in  this  matter  l)ut 
a  blind,  and  it  cannot  be  seriously  contended  that  the 
Government  of  India  ceases  to  be  a  despotism  because  it 
acknowledges  a  body  of  laws.  On  this  principle  the 
Russian  Government  is  not  a  despotism,  because  the 
Emperor  never  takes  a  decision  without  some  support 
for  his  views  in  the  Imperial  Senate. 

Such,  generally  speaking,  is  the  view  taken  by  Baron 
von  Hiibner,  by  M.  Darmesteter,  by  M.  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  by  W.  Paul  Lcroy-Beaulieu,  and  by  the  other 
foreign  students  and  observers  of  our  rule,  while  the  most 
friendly  of  all  our  critics  is  one  who,  though  he  writes 
after  profound  study,  and  with  an  accuracy  that  is 
remarkable,  has  never  visited  the  Indian  peninsula. 
M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  says  of  our  rule,  "  India 
never  knew  its  like,  .  .  .  never  obeyed  a  Government 
so  gentle,  so  enlightened,  so  liberal ; "  and  declares  that 
for  Russia  to  interfere  with  the  British  rule  of  the 
peninsula    would    be   "  the    greatest   and   most   odious 
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writers  of  siicli  standing  is  Ijetter  deserving  of  atten- 
tion than  can  be  the  criticisms  of  many  travellers, 
whose  state  of  information  is  generally  illustrated  by 
the  old  Anglo-Indian  story  of  one  of  them  asking  to  be 
helped  to  the  wing  of  a  "Bombay  duck."  While, 
however,  we  may  quote  with  complacency  the  praises  of 
our  rule  by  foreign  critics,  we  must  in  so  doing  re- 
member that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  point  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  future. 

M.  Darmesteter,  the  ablest,  on  the  whole,  of  all  m.  Dar- 
foreign  writers  upon  India — while  he  speaks  of  our  rule 
as  based  on  kindness  and  on  justice,  giving  to  the 
peninsula  that  boon  of  peace  which  it  had  never 
previously  known,  sujDpressing  thuggism  and  suttee, 
(liminishino'  infanticide  and  famine,  and  coverinsc  India 
with  a,  network  of  railways  and  irrigation  canals — 
says  that  the  natives  know  all  this,  but  do  not  love 
the  English,  although  they  believe  in  the  truth  of 
the  Englishman,  and  respect  as  well  as  fear  him.  M. 
1  )armesteter  tells  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
in  a  foreion  Government  more  conscience,  more  straight- 
forwardness,  more  sincere  desire  to  do  good,  and  that 
"  there  never  was  in  the  Roman  provinces,  even  under 
the  Antonines,  so  much  power,  so  much  temptation,  so 
little  abuse  of  power";  but  the  high  qualities  of 
British  rule  are  unfortunately,  he  thinks,  accompanied 
by  a  total  lack  of  that  true  sympathy  without  which 
inferiority  cannot  pardon  superior  strength.  The 
I'lnglish  are  unable  "  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  these 
vast  multitudes,  so  gentle,  so  weak,  so  ready  to  open 
and  to  give  themselves  if  only  one  could  speak  with 
them.  ...  As  India  becomes  more  European  the 
gulf  between  the  races  grows  deeper,  for  the  apparent 
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drawing  together  only  brings  out  more  strongly  the 
natimil  antipathy — })rofoun(l  and  incurable,"  At  the 
same  time  INI.  Darmestcter  thinks  that  without  us  India 
would  merely  go  to  pieces,  and  that  the  Sikh  and  the 
J^engali,  the  Hindoo  and  the  JMohammedan,  could  not 
live  side  by  side  under  a  single  native  rule.  India  is 
destined  to  remain  English  unless  or  until  Russia  beats 
us  ;  Russia  can  never  be  a  peaceful  neighbour  to  India  ; 
the  great  fight  will  one  day  come,  and  come  with 
doubtful  chances,  and  if  Russia  wins,  India  will  not  be 
the  gainer  by  the  loss  of  her  "  silent  and  haughty  but 
conscientious  masters."  Such  are  the  words  of  no 
ordinary  observer,  who  spent  a  whole  year  in  the 
country,  and  whose  language  is  the  more  noticeable 
l)ccause  he  agrees  generally  with  the  other  foreigners 
who  have  written  upon  our  rule.  That  able  traveller, 
M.  Bonvalot,  agrees  with  M.  Darmesteter's  view  as  to 
our  unpopularity. 

M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilairc  has,  as  I  see  is  pointed 
out  in  the  Review  article  which  I  have  referred  to 
above,  entitled  his  first  chapter  "  England  and  Russia," 
and  has  begun  his  book  by  declaring  that  every  lover 
of  mankind  and  of  civilisation  must  wish  the  Englisli 
success  in  the  task  that  they  have  set  themselves  in 
India,  but  asks  whether  Engiond  will  be  allowed  by 
Russia  to  complete  her  work.  The  belief,  then,  of  foreign 
observers  is  that  our  Indian  Government  has  been  one 
of  the  best  Governments  in  the  world,  but  that  it  needs 
to  place  itself  in  closer  sympathy  with  the  natives 
in  order  that  it  may  be  free  to  turn  its  attention  in 
undisturbed  strength  to  military  defence. 

It  is  the  case  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  who 
take  part  in  the  government  of  India  have  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  welfiire  of  that  coue  r,ry,  but  it  is. 
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as  has  been  seen,  also  true  that,  with  modern  facilities 
for  coming  home  and  for  reaching  the  hill  stations,  the 
present  generation,  both  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  are 
less  identified  with  India  than  was  the  case  with  their 
predecessors ;  and  as  regards  soldiers,  there  is  less 
sympathy  between  them  and  the  natives  because  less 
knowledge  on  their  part  of  the  natives  than  was  the 
case  under  the  former  system.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
constantly  borne  "11  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  India  are  credulous  and  superstitious,  and 
given  to  believing  the  most  extraordinary  inventions 
without  the  smallest  evidence,  and  that  there  constantly 
circulate  in  India  rumours  as  to  the  actions  and  tlie 
intentions  of  the  Government,  which  are  generally 
believed,  although  entirely  without  foundation,  and 
which  afl'ect  prejudicially  the  view  taken  of  the  rulers 
by  the  ruled.  For  example,  incredible  though  it  may 
seem  in  England,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  India  that 
it  is  thought  by  the  majority  of  the  population  that  the 
English  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  natives  by  way  of 
sacrifice  at  the  inauguration  of  new  works. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  government  The  police. 
comes  closest  to  the  cultivators,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
police ;  and  the  memorandum  published  by  the  India 
Office  in  1889,  upon  the  Indian  administration  of  the 
past  thirty  years  and  results  of  British  rule  in  India, 
frankly  admitted  that  "  the  police  department  is  now, 
as  heretofore,  a  weak  point  in  the  administration,"  and 
stated  that  "  from  time  to  time  cases  of  extortion  or  of 
oppression  by  the  police  come  to  light."  As  a  fact,  the 
practice  of  torture  by  the  i)olice  for  the  i)urpose  of 
obtaining  evidence,  to  which  I  alluded  in  Greater 
Britain,  still  exists,  and  was  proved  in  a  recent  case  in 
Calcutta  itself,  while  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  certainly 
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easier  to  practise  without  detection  than  in  the  Bengal 
capital.  The  administrative  report  for  the  North-West 
Provinces  for  a  single  year  records  four  cases  of  torture 
in  "whi(;h  nine  police  officers  were  concerned  and  prose- 
cuted to  conviction,  to  which  must  be  added  the  larger 
number  of  ciises  in  which  the  police  may  have  so  acted 
as  to  secure  their  own  safety.  The  Bengal  Government 
in  their  annual  report  for  the  same  year  (the  latest) 
state  that  the  working  of  the  town  police  system  con- 
tinues to  be  unsatisfactory,  while  amending  Acts  do  not 
seem  to  have  effected  much  improvement  in  the  village 
police ;  that  two  cases  of  torture  and  four  of  ill  treatment 
of  accused  prisoners  were  brought  against  police  officers 
in  the  year ;  that  in  two  of  the  cases  convictions  were 
obtained ;  in  two  others  the  officers  concerned  were 
dismissed  or  degraded,  while  in  two  only  were  they 
exonerated.  A  very  large  number  of  false  charges  are 
also  reported  in  Bengal.  While,  then,  no  Government 
was  ever  more  benevolent  to  begin  with  than  the 
British  rule  in  India,  by  the  time  its  good  intentions 
have  filtered  down  to  the  peasant  majority  its  benevo- 
lence has  become  so  corrupted  in  its  agents  that  there  is 
not  much  to  choose  between  it  and  the  government  of 
a  bad  native  state. 
Unpopular-  Tlicrc  is  also  a  fresh  crop  of  difficulties  caused  for  us 
rdtrencii-  by  retrenchment.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  in 
iiient.  recent  years  to  reduce  exi)enditure,  and  unfortunately 
the  reduction  achieved  has  in  some  degree  fallen  upon 
useful  objects  of  the  public  care,  whereas  dissatisfied 
natives  are  able  to  point  with  justice  to  the  scandal  that 
in  some  matters  where  reduction  of  expenditure  would 
be  positively  useful  to  the  State,  but  where  it  would 
cut  off  patronage — as,  for  example,  in  the  crying  cases 
of  the  separate  political  Governors  and  Commanders-iu- 
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Cliief  for  ]\Iadras  and  Bombay — no  reduction  has  been 
made. 

Other  grievances  which  are  much  put  forward  by  other 
native  writers  concern  the  imposition  upon  India  '^f* 
EngHsh  ideas  and  some  matters  connected  with  the 
pastimes  and  pleasures  and  habits  of  the  ruling  class. 
The  abolition  of  import  duties  in  India  has  been  a 
triumphant  success,  but  unfortunately  it  was  carried,  as 
has  been  shown,  by  interested  pressure  from  Lancashire 
and  against  a  considerable  amount  of  Indian  feeling ; 
and  the  objectors  have  been  able  up  to  the  present  time 
to  continue  to  point  to  the  retention  of  the  English 
duties  upon  Indian  gold  and  silver  plate  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  self-contradiction  upon  our  part.  The  virtual 
preservation  of  wild  beasts  for  sport  in  shooting,  in  a 
country  in  which  the  population  are  disarmed,  is  also 
a  grievance,  as  is,  with  less  obvious  reason,  the  State 
provision  made  for  the  religious  worship  of  the  English 
official  and  military  settlers. 

The  existence  of  these  and  other  grievances  and  of  a  inquiry. 
powerful  movement  for  reform  makes  it  in  my  belief 
desirable  that  we  should  adopt  the  proposals  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  for  a  general  inquiry,  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  bring  home  to  our  own  people  the 
wisdom  of  our  Indian  government,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  prepare  the  way  for  those  changes  which 
are  needful  to  enlist  in  its  favour  a  larger  measure  of 
popular  support.  The  committee  proposed  in  1886 
hy  Lord  Kimberley,  but  not  appointed,  was  of  too 
official  a  nature,  and  its  in(|uiries  would  have  been  of 
too  limited  a  scope.  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  was,  in  my 
opinion,  right  in  his  action  in  preventing  its  appoint- 
ment, as  such  a  committee  could  not  have  fully  dealt 
with  the  demand  of  the  natives  for  a  larger  share  in  the 
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aclmiuistrutioii.       Inquiry,    moreover  be    useless 

unless  the  reforms  recommended  a'  led  out ;  and  it 

must  be  rememl)ered  that  the  rc^  jf  the  army  com- 
mittee, known  as  the  Simla  Committee  (which  was  one 
of  the  strongest  committees  that  ever  sat),  was  vetoed 
by  Lord  Kimberley  himself.  Sir  Richard  Temple  has 
suggested  sufficient  limitations  upon  a  general  scheme 
of  Indian  inquiry,  and  the  best  course  would  probably 
be  to  appoint  a  commission  in  India — with  the  Viceroy 
for  president,  to  prevent  its  detracting  from  his 
dignity  or  undermining  his  position — which  should 
inquire  into  finance  in  the  widest  sense,  into  the  extent 
to  which  natives  should  be  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  into  the  extension  of  representative  institutions, 
either  upon  a  universal  district  system  or  in  Provincial 
government.  The  ffict  that  our  government  of  India 
has  been  a  success  up  to  the  present  time,  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  fact,  is  by  no  means  a 
proof  that  no  change  is  needed  ;  and  that  very  danger  of 
the  advance  and  close  neighbourhood  of  a  great  military 
power  which  I  have  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  makes 
it  a  concern  of  urgent  importance  that  the  better  order 
of  native  opinion  should  receive  satisfaction. 

Baron  von  Hiibner,  who  is  a  strong  Conservative, 
has  summed  up  the  question  upon  each  side  in  the  words 
of  leading  Civilians  whom  he  consulted.  On  the  one  hand 
he  shows  how  since  the  days  of  Macaulay's  famous  minute 
we  have  passed  two  generations  of  natives  through  our 
schools,  imparting  to  them  the  highest  European  instruc- 
tion in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  yet  continuing 
to  leave  nearly  the  whole  administration  in  the  hands  of 
a  dominant  class  of  foreigners.  Baron  von  Hiibner  proves 
indeed  that,  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  in  adopting 
the  system  of  education  that  we  chose,  our  course  was 
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deliberately  taken,  and  that  the  results  of  that  educa- 
tion are  a  solid  fact  which  must  be  recognised,  for  it  is 
too  late  to  retrace  our  steps  or  to  destroy  the  ideas 
which  we  have  long  been  ira})lanting.  Tlie  pressure 
brought  to  bear,  through  the  native  press,  by  the 
educated  natives  who  have  passed  through  the  State 
colleges  and  universities,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  social 
grievances  of  the  Indian  upper  classes  and  by  a  large 
amount  of  Radical  support  in  England,  is  irresistible. 
Baron  von  Hiibner  points  out  that  we  had  in  fact  no 
choice  ;  that  we  could  not  adopt  an  Oriental  system  of 
teaching,  because  we  should  have  had  to  teach  the 
mutually  destructive  doctrines  of  the  Koran  and  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  In  Cairo  I  believe 
there  are  at  present  two  universities,  of  which  one 
teaches  that  the  earth  is  circular  and  goes  round  the 
sun,  and  the  other  teaches  that  the  sun  goes  round  the 
earth,  which  is  as  flat  as  any  pancake ;  but  it  was 
doul)tless  difScult  for  us  to  adopt  a  similar  scientific 
im})artiality.  Given  the  fact  that  we  introduced 
English  teachino-  into  India,  we  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  create  an  educated  native  class,  who  could  not  in 
turn  do  otherwise  than  oust  us  from  a  large  part  of  the 
administration. 

In  all  these  controversies  as  to  the  i)ast,  present,  and 
future  of  our  rule  I  find  little  reason,  apart  from  the 
risks  of  ultimate  foreion  invasion  which  we  have  discussed 
in  the  last  chapter,  to  anticipate  that  we  shall  ever  be 
forced  to  leave  India.  A  distinguished  writer,  whose 
knowledge  of  India  was  at  one  time  profound,  but  who 
has  perhaps  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  latest  changes  in 
that  country,  has  tried  to  prepare  the  English  peo})le  for 
the  ultimate  loss  of  the  peninsula.  No  doubt  the  hold  of  a 
nation  at  a  great  distance  over  a  vastly  more  numerous 
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people,  to  the  great  mass  of  whom  it  has  failed  to  teach 
its  tongue,  and  whom  it  docs  not  entrust  with  power, 
must  at  first  sight  seem  precarious.  But  the  statesman- 
ship of  our  race  will,  so  far  as  civil  ditiicultios  go,  cope 
with  them,  and  the  nature  of  our  rule  will  change  with 
the  times  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  preserve  our  liold  on 
India.  No  dou))t  we  are  a  mere  handful.  There  were  at 
the  last  census  under  90,000  Britisli-born  subjects  in 
India  ;  or,  omitting  the  army,  34,000,  of  whom  half  were 
women  and  cliildron.  If  from  the  17,000  men  that 
remain  the  meml)ers  of  the  Civil  Service  are  deducted, 
it  will  be  found  what  a  small  number  of  railway 
labourers,  merchants,  tea  -  planters,  pilots,  teachers, 
servants,  and  others  are  left.  Since  the  date  of  tlie 
census  the  v/hite  army  has  been  increased,  but  the  civil 
white  inhabitants  have  remained  almost  stationary  in 
numljers.  In  enormous  districts  inhabited  by  many 
millions  of  natives  a  European  population,  other  than 
soldiers  and  "  Civilians,"  that  is,  meml^ers  of  the  Civil 
Service,  may  be  said  to  be  non-existent,  and  the 
English  tongue,  spoken  as  it  is  chiefly  by  the  half- 
castes,  stands  twenty-second  in  the  list  of  the  languages 
of  India.  Though  a  mere  handful,  we  are,  however, 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  j)eace  between 
rival  creeds  and  rival  races.  Mr.  Meredith  Towns - 
end,  in  his  brilliant  paper,  seems  to  think  that  the 
proof  of  the  feel:>leness  of  our  numbers  and  of  the 
separation  that  exists  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  precarious 
nature  of  our  tenure  of  the  country,  even  if  we  put  out 
of  sight  the  possibility  of  invasion ;  but  Mr.  Townseud 
himself  admits  that  as  regards  the  vast  majority — the 
agricultural  people — their  attitude  towards  all  Govern- 
ments has  always  been  one  of  passive  acquiescence,  and 
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that  we  may  U'.ive  out  of  account  tlic  [)r()l)al)ility 
of  their  taking  part  actively  against  ourselves.  The 
educated  jjcoplc  we  have  trained,  while  they  have  every- 
thing to  hope  for  from  our  rule,  and  while  many  think, 
with  myself,  that  we  should  put  them  frankly  upon  our 
side  by  a  large  measure  of  concession  to  their  views,  are 
men  whose  very  existence  depends  upon  our  government, 
for  in  such  a  period  of  anarchy  as  would  ensue  upon  our 
defeat  they  would  be  crushed  l)y  the  hatred  of  the 
fanatics.  jVlr.  Townsend's  article  will  have  done  good, 
however,  even  though  its  conclusions  be  incorrect,  if, 
as  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case,  he  has  suggested  to 
his  readers  the  weakness  of  our  rule,  and  has  directed 
men's  minds  towards  plans  of  remedy.  The  one  danger 
is  the  threatening  neighbourhood  of  the  forces  of  a 
great  European  military  power.  Lord  Lawrence  himself 
said  of  the  native  army  that  it  cannot  be  su])posed 
that  mercenaries  of  wholly  ditferent  race  and  religion 
will  "sacrifice  everything  for  us";  that  there  is  a 
point  up  to  which  they  will  stand  by  us,  "for  they 
know  that  we  always  have  been  eventually  successful, 
and  that  we  are  good  masters ;  Ijut  go  beyond  this 
[)oint,  and  every  man  will  look  to  his  immediate 
benefit," 

Our  rule  in  India,  giving  peace,  the  absence  of  dis-  The  future. 
turbance,  increasing  manufactures,  and  flourishing  trade, 
is  insecure  upon  one  side  onl}%  and  not  mined  by  any 
new  (hmgers  having  to  do  with  the  relations  of  the  two 
colours,  provided  those  modifications  in  our  system  of 
government  which  wisdom  and  prudence  suggest  are 
made  from  time  to  time.  There  would  be  danger  if 
English  opinion  were  to  prompt  the  continuance,  in  face 
of  the  education  of  picked  natives  in  European  learning 
and  ideas,  of  the  treatment  of  all  natives  as  inferiors 
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by  a  liiindful  of  viitually  unprotected  whitos,  AVIien  it 
luiH  heeii  rc('0<;nis('(l  that  the  native.s  form  in  fact  an 
adniiraljlo  working  [)o|)ulation,  liaviiig  among  them 
niJignificent  tigiiting  men,  and  trained  administrators 
who  must  he  given  that  fair  share  in  government 
whieli  tliey  may  (;]aim  to  have  won  hy  reason  of 
their  prowess  and  of  their  tidents,  tlierc  will  be  no 
Iiome  or  internal  risk.  The  wealth  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  Indian  towns  by  the  opening  of  the  Sui'Z 
Canal — a  doubtful  gain  to  England,  l)ut  an  undoubted 
gain  to  India — has  caused  a  growing  belief  among  rich 
natives  that  the  material  prosperity  of  India  is  best 
secured  by  Jiritish  rule,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  a  system  of  education  created  by  ourselves,  must  be 
taken  into  account.  It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  the 
wisdimi  of  reform  upon  the  grounds  of  justice  or 
injustice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  j^oint  out  that,  if 
entrance  to  the  services  is  to  be  by  examination, 
regard  to  our  solemn  promises  deniimds  that  exami- 
nations should  be  held  under  conditions  ecpial  as 
between  native  and  European,  and  that  all  the  Queen's 
subjects  who  can  pass  them  should  be  treated  alike, 
whatever  their  colour  or  religion.  It  is  sutHcient  to 
argue  from  mere  considerations  of  expediency  that  the 
time  has  come  when  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  to 
remain  with  perfect  safety  as  we  are.  I  do  not  contend 
that  mere  examination  is  necessarily  the  best  way  of 
tiiidinjx  Indian  natives  whom  other  Indian  natives  will 
obey ;  but  that  Indian  natives  must  be  found,  and  the 
highest  local  power  enlisted  on  our  side,  is  to  my  mind 
certain. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  Tlbert 
Bill,  much  of  the  agitation  which  arose  upon  it  was 
miscliievous  in   its  effect,   tending  as  it  did  to  delay 
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iiicvitahle  concession  in  tiic  direction  of  tlir(>\vin<i;  o}ien 
more  res^xtiisible  })osts  to  natives,  adiangc  whicli,  owing 
to  interested  opposition,  will  necessarily  come  rather  too 
slowly  than  too  fast.  While  the  writings  of  men  like 
Sir  John  Stra«;hey,  who  sincerely  desire  tiie  good  of 
India,  hut  who  are  imbued  with  otlicialism,  suggest  tliab  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  resistance  towards 
the  aspirations  of  tlic  educated  natives  (though  the 
writers  are  willing  to  admit  not  only  that  our  govern- 
ment of  India  is  not  po[)ular,  but  that  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  ever  become  p()i)ular),  non-olHcial  English- 
men, trying  to  discover  for  themselves  where  lies  the 
wisest  course,  are  likely  to  come  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. These  will  believe  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
manence of  our  rule,  we  must  bend  in  a  consideral)le 
degree  before  the  breeze  of  the  new  opinion,  and  also 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  strengthen  i-ather  than  weaken  our  hold  upon  the 
country.  In  the  first  j)lace  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  nothing  before  the  native  mind  to  re})la,ce  our 
Government,  and  that  even  among  tht^  wilder  s})irits  of 
the  C)})position  there  is  no  intention  of  attempting  to 
I'eplace  it,  although  tliere  may  be  that  of  altering  it  to 
an  extent  which  it  will  not  bear.  It  is  for  us  to  sec  in 
what  degree  it  is  possible  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
critics,  without  weakening,  although  we  may  modify, 
the  nature  of  the  fabric.  Above  all,  it  is  essential  to 
the  continuation  of  our  rule  under  the  chanced  con- 
ditions  that  the  individual  Englishman  in  India 
should  behave  towards  the  people  as  the  best 
behave  at  present.  Sir  John  Strachey  himself  has 
written,  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ordinary 
Entflishman  is  too  roui>'h,  and  vijjorous,  and  straiofht- 
forward  to  be  a  very  agreeable  person  to  a  majority  of 
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the  natives  in  India ; "  but,  while  strnightforwardncss 
and  vigour  are  admirable  qualities,  roughness,  such  as 
would  not  l)e  for  one  moment  borne  by  the  meanest 
man  at  homo,  is  less  worthy  of  imitation  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  population  courteous  and  submissive 
beyond  the  conception  of  home-staying  Britons. 

In  what  1  have  said  I  may  perhaps  have  made  it 
seem  as  though  Sir  John  Strachey  were  a  representative 
of  non- progressive  officialism.  That  is  not  so.  He 
represents,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  best  in  the  Govern- 
mental school,  and  I  have  named  him  l)oth  for  that 
reason  and  because  his  book  is  the  most  recent  as  well 
as,  with  those  of  Sir  Richard  Tem})le,  the  most  al)le  upon 
that  side.  Sir  John  Strachey  has  written  in  favour  of 
virtually  giving  to  the  natives  the  whole  of  the  judicial 
appointments  of  India — a  change  for  which  the  greater 
number  of  officials  are  far  from  being  j^repared,  although 
the  number  of  natives  admitted  to  high  judicial  rank  has 
increased  since  the  assumption  of  the  Government  of 
India  by  the  Queen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tone  in 
which  he  has  written  of  the  National  Congresses  which 
have  been  held  for  some  years  past  is  unfortunate,  for 
on  the  whole  those  meetings  have  been  characterised  by 
remarkal)le  moderation,  and,  as  they  are  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  our  rule,  it  would  seem 
better  to  consider  dispassionately  the  views  put  forward 
by  those  taking  part  in  them  than  to  point  out  the 
weakest  side  of  the  gatherings  in  the  strongest  language. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  native  reformers  do  not 
sufficiently  denounce  what  Sir  John  Strachey  calls  "  the 
atrocious  practices  wliich,  under  the  cover  of  imme- 
morial custom,  are  followed  throughout  India";  but  to 
attack  "  political  agitators "  for  "  sedition  and  hatred 
of  the  British  Government,  thinly  veiled  under  frequent 
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and  fulsome  expressions  of  devotion  and  loyalty,"  is  not 
to  advance  matters,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  to  in- 
crease the  want  of  sympathy  between  our  Government 
and  those  who  have  been  trained  by  our  own  acts  to  be 
our  critics. 

The  National  Congress  movement  is  based  upon  The 
our  declarations  of  183:3  and  1835,  and  1858.  The  congress, 
spokesmen  of  the  natives  point  out  that  in  1833,  after 
much  debate,  Parliament  declared  "  that  no  native 
of  India  shall  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of 
birth,  descent,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  hold- 
ing any  place,"  and  that  in  the  proclamation  of  1858 
these  words  occur :  "  Our  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or 
creed,  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  offices  in 
our  service,  the  duties  of  which  they  may  be  qualified 
by  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity  duly  to  dis- 
charge." The  natives  declare  that  these  promises  have 
been  violated  in  the  past,  and  assure  us  that  if  in  these 
days  of  extending  education  we  alienate  the  educated 
class,  and  force  them  to  believe  that  as  long  as  the 
English  remain  in  India  there  will  be  no  place  in 
Government  for  them,  we  shall  weaken  our  hold  upon 
the  country,  and  our  ability  to  tax  it  sufficiently  to 
provide  for  military  defence  against  the  armies  of  a 
first-class  power. 

Lord  Macaulay  in  his  minutes  and  his  speeches  foresaw 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  present  time,  and  was  for  fiicing 
them.  After  the  Mutiny,  when  the  country  was  ci-ammed 
with  British  troops,  we  were  tempted  to  withdraw  from 
the  position  of  1833  and  of  1835  ;  but,  instead  of 
withdrawing  from  it,  we  deliberately  reaffirmed  it. 
Since  that  time  we  have  extended  English  education 
and  the  use  of  the  English  tongue,  but  looking  to  the 
present  diffiision  of  administrative  power  among  natives 
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it  must  be  confessed  that  we  huvc  in  some  degree  dis- 
regarded our  own  promises.  This  is  shown  by  the 
class  of  men  who  go  from  our  Indian  colleges  to  take 
part  in  ruling  native  states,  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  openings  under  us.  The  result  is  a  natural, 
though  a  partial,  discontent,  and  in  creating  a  single 
India  for  governmental  purposes  we  have  not  only 
erected  a  fabric  which  in  itself  does  much  to  unite 
native  discontent  throughout  India,  but  have,  in  our 
own  tono'ue,  given  the  discontented  a  common  language 
known  to  all  journalists  and  barristers  and  most  clerks — 
known,  that  is,  to  the  whole  of  those  likely  to  furnish 
the  spokesmen  of  discontent. 

The  reply  that  is  made  takes  the  shape  of  criticism 
in  detail  of  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  reformers  ; 
opposition  by  a  section  of  Mohammedans ;  interested, 
though  not  consciously  interested,  opposition  by  some 
of  those  who  would  be  displaced  by  a  more  free  employ- 
ment of  natives ;  and  some  sarcasm  and  some  bad 
language.  One  critic,  who  deals  largely  in  such  words 
as  "  agitators  "  and  such  phrases  as  "  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda," seems  to  think  that  it  is  a  condemnation  of 
the  Congress  movement  that  it  "  must  receive  much 
pecuniary  support  from  natives  of  high  position  who 
do  not  choose  puljlicly  to  avow  their  sympathy  with  the 
movement ; "  a  fact  making  it  the  more  necessary  to  pay 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  which, 
however,  the  writer  proposes  to  put  down  by  force.  In 
the  meantime  the  Congress  goes  its  way,  and  meets 
with  increasing  success  each  year.  The  fourth  Congress, 
which  was  held  at  Allahabad  in  the  winter  of  1888-89, 
was  interesting  as  taking  place  in  a  centre  of  European 
and  iMohammedan  opposition  to  the  movement ;  Ijut,  of 
the  1400  delegates,  more  than  200  were  ]\lohammedans. 
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there  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  meetings,  a  European 
president — an  ex-sherift'  of  Cakmtta  and  ex-})resident  of 
the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce — who  made  a  most 
able  and  moderate  speech,  and  every  sign  of  general 
adherence  among  the  educated  classes.  The  Congress 
of  Christmas  1889  was  of  a  similar  nature.  One  attack 
which  has  been  made  upon  the  spokesmen  of  the  native 
movem  'it,  charo;es  them  with  being  indifferent  to  the 
moral  evils  which  exist  among  their  own  community, 
while  alive  to  those  which  are  found  amonsj  ourselves. 
As  Sir  William  Hunter,  a  friendly  critic,  has  pointed  out, 
improvement  in  the  position  of  women  in  India  has  not 
kept  pace  with  general  progress,  and  he  condemns 
harem  seclusion,  enforced  celibacy  of  widows,  and  child 
marriage.  The  Zenana  IMcdical  Missions  meet  with 
opposition  from  Indian  gentlemen,  who  fear  propa- 
gandism  and  espionage.  But  the  Congress  is  not 
sj^ecially  to  blame,  and  it  was  evident  at  Allahabad  last 
year  that,  concurrently  with  the  demand  for  political 
advance,  there  was  a  movement  among  the  delegates  in 
the  direction  of  social  reform. 

By  far  the  ablest  work  in  the  anti-Congress  literature 
is  a  pamphlet  which  bears  the  name  of  Oday  Pertap 
Singh,  Rajah  of  Bhinga,  a  landowner  in  the  North-West 
Provinces,  of  Rajput  race.  I  say  "  bears  the  name," 
because  while  the  ruitive  races  produce  men  who,  under 
immense  difficulties,  attain  to  a  high  standard,  judged 
by  our  Western  tests  of  scholarship,  Indian  land- 
owners are  seldom  found  in  the  first  ranks  of  writers  of 
Eno'lish.  It  is  the  fashion  throughout  the  Civil  Service 
to  declare  as  an  article  of  faith  that  the  Rajah  of  13hinga 
wrote  his  pamphlet  with  his  own  hand,  but,  as  no  declara- 
tions on  this  subject  have  been  sufficient  to  remove  my 
doubts,  I  think  it  better  to  state  them.     At  all  events 
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the  pamphlet  is  there,  and  forms  a  most  able  English  essay 
against  the  Congress.  The  title  is  "  Democracy  not  suited 
to  India  " — a  phrase  which  in  itself  seems  to  have  the 
ring  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor's  study.  All  must  agree 
that  Hindostan  does  not  form  at  present  a  promising 
field  for  certain  democratic  experiments,  but  to  declare 
that  democracy  is  not  suited  to  India  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  a  centralised 
administration  of  a  foreign  type ;  nor  is  it  to  reject 
a  large  amount  of  native  help  in  offices  of  trust. 
Government  through  native  gentlemen  may  prove  to  be 
government  of  an  aristocratic  and  Conservative  type. 
It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  form  of  government  which 
may  best  "  suit "  "  India  " — most  conduce  to  the  military 
and  financial  strength  of  the  British  Indian  Empire,  and 
best  tend  to  secure  its  permanence — will  be  one  in  which 
the  natives  feel  themselves  secure  under  the  rule  of 
their  own  gentry,  in  their  own  districts,  assisted  by 
their  ablest  men ;  we  looking  after  India  as  a  whole  in 
the  matters  of  the  taxes  and  the  army.  Even  those, 
then,  who  think  that  "  Democracy  "is  "  not  suited  to  " 
the  India  of  our  time,  may  possibly  find  themselves  able 
to  go  a  long  way  with  the  Congress,  which  in  many 
matters  is  far  from  "  Democratic  "  in  its  ideas.  All  men 
who  think  must  recognise  the  unwisdom  of  suddenly 
overturning  in  an  Oriental  country  a  long-existing  blend 
of  an  ancient  Asiatic  civilisation  with  excellent  adminis- 
tration from  the  AVest.  The  doubt  is  whether  gradual 
change,  such  as  is  advocated  by  the  Congress,  will  not 
in  the  long-run  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  people 
and  to  their  more  uniform  advance,  as  well  as  to  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  our  own  Empire.  Greatly  as  I 
difler  upon  many  points  from  "  the  Rajah,"  I  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  the  cultivators  of,  for  example,  the 
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Punjab,  would  prefer  tlie  rule  of  their  own  gentry  to 
that  of  a  native  clerk  from  Bengal.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
hadly  paid  Bengal  clerk,  useful  to  the  English  because  he 
speaks  and  writes  our  tongue,  that  the  Punjabi  knows 
British  administration  now,  while  the  proposals  of  the 
Congress  would  give  the  Punjab  its  autonomy  undei 
the  civil  direction  of  people  of  Punjabi  race  con- 
trolled by  us.  Even  to  those  who  do  not  share  its 
ideas  the  Congress  movement  should  be  useful  as  a 
reminder  and  as  a  counterpoise,  and  this  was  the 
view  taken  of  it  in  its  early  days  by  a  Conservative 
Indian  statesman,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  said  by 
him  to  be  that  generally  held  by  his  friends  concerned 
in  Indian  government. 


The 


recent 


attitude  of  the  leading   Anglo-Indians  Attitude 
towards  the  Indian  National  Congress  has    been  con-  congress  of 
fused,  and  we  gain  no  certain  guidance  from  it  when  iiunterami 
considered    as   a   whole.      The    general    position    has  °'^'^''^' 
been  hostile,  but  some  of  the  thoughtful  men,  as,  for 
example.  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  the  President  of  the 
National    Congress    of    December    1889,    have    given, 
under  the  form    of  benevolent  neutrality,  a  full   and 
general  a[)i)roval.     The  high  authority  of  Sir  William 
Hunter  has  been  set  upon  the  side  of  approbation,  and 
his  pen  has  conferred  upon  the  last  three  Congresses  a 
considerable  publicity — the  meetings  of  1885  and  1886 
having  passed  almost  unnoticed.     Sir  William  Hunter's 
support   outweighs   much    opposition.      His  unrivalled 
knowledge   of  India   makes   him   a   most   trustworthy 
guide,   in   everything,  may   I  say,  but    spelling.     The 
attention  which  was  excited  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  Congress  of  December  1888  was,  curiously  enough, 
aroused  by  Mohammedan  opposition  to  it.     Some  lead- 
ing Indian  Mussulmans,  able  to  write  an  excellent  letter 
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of  the  orthodox  English  type,  stated  their  views  in 
opposition  to  the  Congress  through  the  most  influential 
English  journals.  The  result  of  this  opposition  was 
to  attract  much  notice  in  England,  which  led  to 
an  examination  of  first  principles  that  had  not  the 
result  that  the  Mohammedan  gentlemen  intended,  and  a 
study  of  Sir  AVilliam  Hunter's  letters  and  articles  has 
completed  the  educating  process.  He  has  conclusively 
shown,  with  the  calm  of  the  historian  rather  than  wdth 
the  partial  spirit  of  a  contemporary  writer,  that  the 
present  native  movement  is  the  necessary  outcome  of 
the  principles  on  which  our  rule  of  India  has  been 
based,  and  that  it  is  to  our  interest,  as  much  as  it 
would  be  to  our  honour,  to  satisfy  it  in  some  measure. 
Policy  and         Thc    Congrcss  of   1885  was  small,   and   the  repre- 

deinaiuls  .  '  ^  1 

of  National  scntativc  uaturc  01  a  true  congress  was  at  that 
ongiess.  ^^j^^  wanting.  It  was  a  first  attempt,  and,  like  all 
first  attempts  in  a  new  direction  in  such  a  place  as 
India,  was  necessarily  somewhat  of  a  failure.  The 
Congress  of  188G  at  Calcutta  was  a  more  con- 
siderable  undertaking :  all  the  religions  were  repre- 
sented, and  all  parts  of  the  country,  althougli  the 
nobles  and  the  leading  Mohammedans  held  aloof  The 
ConQ:resses  of  1887  at  Madras,  and  of  December  1888 
at  Allahabad,  were  even  more  remarkal)le,  and  consider- 
able sacrifices  of  time  and  money  were  necessary  to 
secure  the  large  attendance  of  delegates  from  great 
distances.  The  object  of  the  Congresses,  as  officially 
put  forward,  has  been  excellent.  The  leaders  have 
asked  the  delegates  to  give  a  popular  countenance  to 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain  in  India  as  thc  bestower  of 
peace  and  order ;  they  have  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  promote  friendliness  between  the  races ;  but,  in 
urging  the  delegates  to  discuss  the  lines  upon  which  it 
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is  desirable  for  native  politicians  to  work,  they  have 
demanded  that  the  basis  of  government  should  l)e 
widened.  Just  as  when  the  Slavonic  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  Slavonic  world  came  together  on 
two  occasions,  once  at  Prague  and  once  at  Moscow — 
as  it  was  said,  by  their  critics  rather  than  by  them- 
selves, to  denounce  Germany — German  was  found  to 
be  the  only  language  in  which  they  could  communi- 
cate their  ideas  to  one  another — so  of  English  at  the 
Indian  National  Congresses.  The  language  used  in  the 
Congress  is  often  necessarily  English,  because  that  is  a 
tongue  which  the  lawyers  and  the  newspaper  editors 
from  all  parts  of  India  understand,  and  though  it  is 
not  spoken  by  all  the  delegates,  it  is  the  tongue  in 
which  a  majority  can  most  easily  communicate  with  one 
another.  The  (congress,  by  the  speeches  of  its  leading 
men,  has  asked  that  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Councils  should  be  elected  by  the  natives 
in  electoral  colleges  by  classes,  care  being  taken  to 
represent  all  the  various  interests.  One  base  which 
has  been  proposed  for  the  future  councils  is  that  one- 
fourth  should  consist  of  ex-ojficio  members,  one-fourth 
of  selected  members,  and  half  of  members  elected  by 
classes.  But  power  is  given  to  the  executive  Govern- 
ment to  select  a  portion  of  the  electorate,  as  well  as 
overrule  the  decisions  of  the  Councils.  It  may  be 
safely  conceded  that  a  constitution  of  this  kind  would 
be  workable,  and  would  not  produce  any  revolutionary 
change  in  India ;  in  fact,  bodies  so  composed  would 
probably  be  excessively  Conservative  ;  but  opponents  are 
inclined  to  think  that  these  proposals  may  form  but  a  first 
step,  and  that  the  idea  behind  them  is  the  adoption  of 
those  parliamentary  institutions  for  which  the  peninsula 
of  Hindostan,  with  its  extraordinary  diversity  of  races, 
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tongues,  and  religions,  api)ears  to  1)0  unfit  or  unprepared. 
Another  main  proposal  of  the  Congress  is  that  natives 
should  no  longer  be  praetieally  excluded  from  com- 
petition for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  In  regard  to  this 
matter  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  promises  made  to  the 
late  Professor  Fawcett  have  not  been  kept.  It  would, 
however,  be  better  to  leave  this  matter  for  the  present 
as  it  is  than  to  tantalise  the  feelings  of  educated  natives 
by  the  adoption  of  some  transparent  fraud.  It  is  no 
fulfilment  of  our  promises  to  invite  gentlemen  to  come 
to  England  from  Hindostan  (which  creed  forbids  many 
of  the  best  of  them  to  do)  in  order  to  compete  with 
Englishmen  in  subjects  specially  chosen  to  exclude 
them.  Affairs  of  a  different  kind  are  touched  by 
the  Congresses  in  the  proposal,  not  made,  however,  in 
the  last  one  or  two  of  them,  that  there  should  be  no 
future  increase  in  military  expenditure — a  matter  on 
which  the  Congress  may  have  voted  in  order  to  please  its 
electors,  without  any  very  real  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  military  necessities  of  the  country,  A  vast  number 
of  topics  of  less  importance,  or  less  iiiterest  to  ourselves, 
have  also  been  dealt  with  by  motions. 

Sir  William  Hunter  in  his  wise  articles  has  shown  the 
impossibility  of  governing  India  either  by  an  absolute 
despotism  or  by  parliamentary  forms,  and  the  necessity 
of  treating  the  present  period  as  one  of  transition 
and  development.  He  points  out  that  if  the  question 
is  whether  the  United  Kingdom,  supported  only  by  a 
white  garrison  and  a  small  close  Civil  Service,  can  per- 
manently hold  India,  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend  is  justified 
in  thinking  that  it  cannot ;  but  Sir  William  Hunter 
believes  that  we  have  already  taken  some  steps  in  the 
direction  of  reconstitution  on  a  broader  base,  and  that, 
proceeding  steadily  in  the  same  direction,  we  can  make 
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our  rule  more  lasting.  He  shows  how  the  people  of 
India  having  been  promised  admission  to  public  office, 
their  education,  ability,  and  integrity,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Queen's  proclamation,  are  now  such  that  no 
ground  can  be  found  under  these  heads  for  refusing 
them  admission.  lie  points  out  how  we  have  trained 
the  picked  youth  of  India  in  the  literature  of  English 
freedom  and  inspired  them  with  British  j^olitical  ideas, 
and  how  impracticable  it  is  to  continue  to  refuse  all  possi- 
bility of  growth,  even  though  we  may  think  that  growth 
of  free  institutions  in  India  should  naturally  be  slow. 
Sir  William  Hunter  also  shows  how  we  have  modernised 
the  intellectual  class  of  India,  without  leavening  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population  with  modern  ideas,  and  how 
therefore  we  have  two  peoples  in  India  in  the  sense  of 
civilisation — a  great  mass  unchanged,  and  a  small  number 
highly  trained  in  British  notions.  Sir  William  Hunter 
maintains  silence  upon  what  may  be  called  the  political 
demands  of  the  Congress,  l)ut  he  supports  its  view  with 
regard  to  the  reform  of  judicial  procedure,  the  production 
of  an  Indian  budget  in  legislative  council,  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Arms  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
po})ulation  l)y  wild  beasts,  and  a  partial  admission  of 
natives  to  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  Sir  William 
Hunter  knows,  however,  as  well  as  any  one,  that  reform 
could  not  long  stop  here,  iind  that  the  |)olitical  demands 
of  the  Congress  for  some  introduction  of  the  representa- 
tive system  into  the  Provincial  Governments  are  the 
demands  which  lie  behind  the  rest  and  upon  which  the 
future  in  India  turns. 

It  is  curious  in  this  connection  to  read  the  comments  views  of 


tliu  British 
press  in 


of   the   Anglo-Indian  newspapers  upon   Mr.   Meredith 
Townsend's  article  on  the  retention  of  India  by  England  ^"'''''" 
which  I  have  named  above.      Many  of  them  seem  to 
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think  tluit  England  can  easily  hold  India  by  arms,  and 
that  no  change  in  the  form  of  government  is  necen.sary, 
and  they  differ  widely  from  Sir  William  Hunter  in  these 
respects.  The  native  j)apcrs,  and  some  of  the  English 
[ta})ers  published  in  India,  agree  in  declaring  Mr.  Towns- 
end  wrong;  they  think  that  England  will  retain  India, 
but  naturally  assume  that  it  will  retain  it  by  having  that 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  governed  which  Sir  William 
Hunter  proposes.  One  English  weekly  newspaper  of  (Cal- 
cutta sumnuAl  up  the  question  very  plainly  when  it  said 
that  the  leaden  dulness  of  British  rule  constituted  its  most 
serious  danger,  and  that  it  was  a  disaster  that  we  should 
"  deny  a  career  to  the  ambitious  youth  of  the  country," 
and  "jealously  exclude  the  people  from  participation  in 
the  government."  An  excellent  journal,  the  Voice  of 
India,  which  gives  extracts  from  the  native  j)apers  of 
all  types,  should  be  closely  studied  by  those  who  wish 
to  keej)  themselves  informed  upon  the  changing  aspects 
of  Indian  problems. 

That  gatherings  in  the  nature  of  the  National 
■lit  Congress  should  take  place  was  to  be  expected,  an<l 
was  in  fact  inevitable,  and  the  demands  which  have  been 
made — both  those  which  are  reasonable  and  those  which, 
though  made  in  reasonable  language,  are  unreasonable — 
are  also  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry  Leland  Harrison  (who  has  had 
great  experience,  as  Chairman  of  the  C\»rporation  of 
Calcutta  and  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  also  by  reason 
of  his  membership  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Bengal), 
much  of  the  op])osition  to  Congress  ideas  arises  from  the 
personal  unpo})ularity  of  those  who  advocate  them — 
men  who  in  a  Conservative  country  have  been  branded 
by  the  repellent  name  of  "  agitators."  Although  it  may 
be  true  that  the  Indian  "agitator"  is  unwarlike  ;  that 
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he  is  despised  l)y  the  fighting  classes,  and  disliked  In' 
the  religious  ;  yet,  as  he  is  the  advocate  of  principles  to 
which  concessions  nmst  undoubtedly  be  made,  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  attack  the  agitator  while  we  are 
daily  yielding  to  the  agitation.  The  agitator  may  be 
admitted  to  be  amltitious,  Init  1  fail  to  see  why  the 
possession  of  am1)ition  should  be  denied  to  him.  That 
those  wdio  are  disagreeably  criticised  by  agitators,  and 
who  may  conceivably  be  thereby  displeased,  should  bu 
jealous  of  the  notice  which  has  been  accorded  to  them  is 
natural,  but  can  form  in  itself  no  reason  for  denying 
claims  which  apparently  are  in  a  large  degree  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  As  has  been  well 
sliown,  men  who  speak  l)etter  English  than  most 
Englishmen ;  w^ho  conduct  able  newspapers  in  our 
tongue  ;  who  form  the  majority  on  town  councils  which 
admirably  supervise  the  atfairs  of  great  cities  ;  who,  as 
native  judges,  have  reached  the  highest  judicial  posts  ; 
who  occupy  seats  on  the  Provincial,  the  Presidency, 
and  the  Viceregal  Councils,  or,  as  powerful  ministers, 
excellently  rule  vast  native  states, — can  no  longer  be 
treated  as  hopelessly  inferior  to  ourselves  in  governmental 
power.  These  men  look  upon  the  Queen's  proclamations 
as  their  charters,  and  point  out  that,  while  there  is  no 
legal  reason  against  their  filling  some  proportion,  at  all 
events,  of  the  highest  executive  posts,  there  are  as  a 
fact  virtually  no  natives  high  up  in  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service.  That  service,  although  an  admirable 
instrument  of  government,  is  l)ecoming  more,  instead  of 
less,  of  a  close  service,  and  its  members  less  and  less 
Indian  and  more  and  more  English  in  tlieir  lives.  To 
those  who  take  a  purely  selfish  view  it  may  be  urged 
that  we  can  hardly  long  go  on  as  we  are,  refusing  to 
proceed  further  in  the  direction  of  the  employment  of 
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iintives  in  higli  office,  with  the  Rus.siiui.s  at  our  door 
jinrsuini^  tlie  other  jiolicy,  ulthouufli  [Jiir.suiiif^  it  in  11  les.s 
(h'gree  than  is  eominonly  Itelieved.  The  un.shared  rule 
of  a  elo.se  bureaucraey  from  acu'os.s  the  .sea.s  cannot  last 
in  the  face  of  witlesi>read  modern  education  of  a  people 
so  intelli<j;ent  as  Indian  natives.  On  the  other  hand, 
Briti.sh  military  supremacy  sufficient  to  preserve  peace, 
and  British  control  sufficient  to  raise  the  necessary  taxes 
and  to  ju'event  the  imposition  of  customs  duties,  can  be 
more  easily  maintained  if  a  large  measure  of  local  in- 
dependence is  conceded  to  the  Provinces. 

It  is  after  all  oidy  a  (question  of  <legree  that 
separates  the  two  sides,  not  one  of  principle.  It  is 
possible  to  combine  the  views  of  men  who  at  first 
sight  appear  to  hohl  most  (H)})Osite  opinions — Sir 
AVilliam  Hunter,  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Sir  II.  L. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Yule,  and  Mr.  Cotton  on  the  one  side,  and 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin  and  Sir  John  Strachey  on  the  other. 
The  former  support  and  the  latter  attack  the  National 
Congress  ;  but  nothing  that  its  opponents  have  said 
runs  counter  to  the  idea  of  local  re})resentative  institu- 
tions, while  the  class  of  outside  supporters  do  not  pro- 
pose to  govern  Rajputs  and  JMahrattas  and  Sikhs  by 
Bengalis,  or  to  con.stitute  an  Indian  Parliament.  Un- 
popular as  was  Lord  Rijjon  with  the  English  official  class 
in  India,  his  policy  of  increasing  the  powers  of  munici- 
palities was  a  mere  expansion  of  Lord  Mayo's  policy,  and 
is  generally  though  not  universally  approved. 

Argument  upon  the  matter  is  to  be  desired,  but  not 
invective,  and  there  is  so  much  reason  to  think  that  the 
Congress  movement  really  represents  the  cultivated 
intelligence  of  the  country  that  those  who  ridicule  it  do 
harm  to  the  imperial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  bitterly 
wounding  and  alienating  men  who  are  justified  in  what 
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tliey  do,  wlio  ilo  it  in  reasonable  and  cautious  I'orm,  and 
wlio  ou,u;ht  to  l»e  conciliated  l)y  l)ein<j;  met  ludl'-wny. 
The  oMicial  class  themselves  admit  that  many  of  the 
natives  who  attack  the  ("onjfres.s  do  so  to  in'n-atiato 
tliemselvcs  with  their  British  ruhrs  and  to  i»ush  tlieir 
claims  for  decorations  :  iind,  while  1  am  on  this  point,  1 
may  add  that  it  is  an  almost  universal  opinion  among 
otKciids  thejnselves  tliat  some  of  the  recent  appointments 
in  the  various  classes  of  our  orders  have  been  unfortunate. 
Our  first  duty  in  India  is  that  of  defending  tlui  country 
against  anarchy  and  invasion,  with  which  I  have  dealt 
in  the  last  chapter ;  but  our  other  greatest  duty  is  to 
learn  how  to  live  with  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Congress  movement,  namely,  with  the  development  of 
that  new  India  which  we  have  ourselves  created.  Our 
past  work  in  India  has  been  a  splendid  task,  splendidly 
performed,  but  there  is  a  still  nobler  one  before  us,  and 
one  larger  even  than  that  labour  on  the  Irish  problem 
to  which  our  puljlic  men  on  both  sides  seem  too  much 
inclined  to  give  their  whole  attention. 

When  last  I  came  from  India  1  did  so  with  a  feeling 
that  my  third  visit  had  been  paid  at  the  end  of  the  old 
period  ;  at  a  moment  when  little  real  change  had  yet 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  things  which  had  previously 
existed,  but  when  great  changes  were  in  view.  In  the 
matter  of  Indian  defence  I  have  shown  how  the  presence 
of  Russia  upon  our  frontier  has  modified  the  problem, 
and  how,  while  our  means  of  meeting  attack  have  grown, 
they  have  grown  as  yet  upon  old  lines.  Our  array  in 
India  is  essentially  an  army  of  the  same  class  as  that 
which  I  had  found  there  before.  It  is  the  same  army 
with  modifications ;  in  those  days  strong  for  its  work, 
and  now  weak  for  its  work ;  but  with  the  probability 
before  it  that  a  complete  change  of  system  is  at  hand, 
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altlujiigh  it  may  come  too  Jate.  So  with  Indian 
}»olitic^"  ^Ve  still  find  the  courteous  and  al)le  Civilian 
I'ulih.^  t  upon  the  same  system  iu  all  essentials  which 

existed  when  I  was  there  before,  Init  with  a  general 
admission  among  all  who  have  come  unprejudiced  to  the 
matter  that  the  system  cannot  long  endure  unchanged  ; 
and  1  have  thought  it  wise  to  devote  this  chapter  to  the 
consideration  of  the  alterations  proposed  and  likely  soon 
to  come,  their  advantages  and  their  dan<ijers. 

Persons  do  not  count  for  much  in  India.  The  Indian 
governmental  system  is  too  regular,  the  codes  are  too 
complete,  traditions  too  strong,  to  give  much  room  to 
human  personality.  No  one  man  can  ''eally  change  the 
policy,  and  the  greatest  alterations  of  recent  times  have 
taken  place  gradually  by  the  help  of  scores  of  distin- 
iiuishcd  men.  While  in  voung  colonies  a  sinole  governor 
or  a  single  minister  may  bring  about  a  change  which  will 
alter  the  whole  future  of  the  country,  in  India  talent  can 
expect  no  such  results.  Climate,  too,  shortens  the  time 
during  which  men  can  remain  in  the  Indian  service  after 
they  have  reached  high  raidv,  and  they  are  inclined  to 
answer  in  the  atHrmative  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  question — 

"  With  the  sweets  of  authority  sated. 
Would  hi'  give  up  liis  throne  to  be  cool  ? " 

Statesmen  who  have  r-  nupleted  their  Indian  career,  and 
left  the  country  never  to  return,  come  home  and  spend 
another  twenty  years  of  useful  life — serving  their  country 
in  Parliament,  or  their  counties  or  their  parishes  at  Quarter 
Sessions  or  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  themselves  upon 
directorates.  The  most  interesting  man  in  India  at  the 
present  moment  is  Sir  Frederick  Roberts ;  but  he  is  an 
exception  among  soldiers  on  Indian  service  in  having  a 
close  connection  with  the  country — his  father  having 
been  an  Indian  officer  and  he  himself  having  served  in 
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India  ahiiost  all  his  life.  Hence  his  personal  popularity 
is  as  great  with  the  native  army  as  with  that  white 
army  to  which  he  commends  himself  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  an  Etoiuan.  The  influence  of  his  name  amonij  the 
natives  generally  is  consideral>le,  even  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  India.  Sup}»lies  were  wanted  once  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Khojak  pass  when  "Sir  Fred"  was  com- 
ing, and  appeals  were  made  to  the  local  chiefs  and  head 
men  of  villages,  in  which  the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief 
and  its  native  e(|uivalent  "  The  Lord  of  War "  were 
freely  used  with  no  result,  when  at  last  a  staff  officer 
happened  to  say  "  Roberts."  Then  in  chorus  the  chiefs 
broke  in  to  say  that  if  the  great  personage  was  "  General 
Lobbet  Sahib  "  it  was  a  very  different  matter,  and  that 
the  stores  should  be  forthcoming.  A  man  of  will,  a  man 
of  action,  and  a  good  writer  all  in  one,  it  could  not  but 
be  that  Sir  Frederick  Rol)erts  would  make  his  mark  in 
India,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  relations  between  all 
classes  it  is  to  be  wished  that  others  like  him,  if  j)ossible, 
may  be  found  in  the  future. 

There  is  in  India  no  more  striking  scene  than  one 
of  those  great  reviews  which  foreign  writers  have  fre- 
•juently  described,  and  on  which  Lady  Dufferin  has  lately 
written  with  much  success.  An  ancient  city  stands 
near  by,  with  grand  JMoghul  walls  ;  the  parade  ground  is 
covered  with  masses  of  men  of  the  most  martial  aspect, 
in  costumes  of  gorgeous  colour,  with  a  background  of  the 
great  elephants  of  the  siege  train,  and  behind  all  are  the 
snow  crests  of  the  Himalaya ;  but  the  military  strength 
which  is  exhibited  upon  the  field  is  in  itself,  except  as 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  less  valuable  to  our  rule  than 
the  perpetual  courtesy,  cheeriness,  and  good  humour  of 
the  old  Indian  generals  in  command,  which  explain  tlie 
delight   with   which   the  white-headed   native    officers. 
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with  wlioni  the  generals  ;ire  i)ersoiially  ae(juaiiitecl,  step 
forward  to  touch  swords  wlieii  visited  at  the  (juarters 
of  their  reojimeuts.  But  India  is  full  of  striking  scenes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  different  from  a  grand  review  than 
an  early  service  at  a  Christian  mission  church  in  a  great 
town,  where  all  are  natives — the  preacher,  the  verger, 
and  the  congregation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dark- 
skinned  people  live  round  the  church  within  the  gates 
of  a  walled  town  guarded  ])y  dark-skinned  police,  and 
one  may  walk  for  hours  through  tlie  streets  about  this 
church  in  which  are  sung  the  familiar  English  hymns 
without  seeing  a  white  face. 

The  enormous  size  of  India  is  brought  home  to  us 
by  the  variety  of  the  pictures  offered  to  the  traveller's 
gaze  ;  for  the  peninsula  presents  us  in  the  south  and 
centre  with  the  perfection  of  the  scenery  of  the  tropics  ; 
in  the  north  centre  with  plains  uglier  than  the  ugliest 
of  Australia,  more  destitute  of  shadow,  more  parched, 
green  in  the  winter  only,  and  sun-baked  by  far  the 
greater'  portion  of  the  year ;  and  then  in  the  extreme 
north  with  the  grandest  mountain  landscapes  that  arc 
known.  As  the  country  varies  from  a  sterile  waste  to 
a  natural  garden,  so  does  the  climate  from  almost  the 
hottest  of  the  globe  to  that  of  cold  tal)le -lands  and 
frozen  peaks.  The  driest  and  the  wettest  parts  of 
the  whole  world  are  both  in  India,  and  the  colour  of 
the  people  varies  from  the  black  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  Ganges  delta  to  the  white  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Kashmir,  while  the  features  range  from  the  low  types 
of  the  Mongolians,  and  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Bengal 
hills,  to  a  purely  classic  type  in  the  far  North  West.  I 
have  described  in  Greater  Britain  the  river  front  of 
Benares,  the  Golden  Temple  at  Amritsir,  the  Taj 
— incomparably    the    finest    building   in    the    world  — 
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and  the  walls  of  Agni,  the  pearl  mosques  of  that 
city  and  of  Delhi,  and  the  scenery  of  Central  India. 
I  have  written  of  the  street  life,  of  the  water- 
carriers  and  the  pariah  dogs,  of  the  crows  and  the 
screaming  kites,  of  the  cream-coloured  humped  cattle, 
of  the  strange  music,  of  the  green  parrots  in  the  trees, 
of  the  never-ending  sunshine,  of  the  bronze-statue-like 
figures  of  the  women  bearing  loads ;  and  all  that  I  at 
that  time  saw  I  have  seen  again,  except  that  the 
cantonments,  which  at  my  first  visit  were  so  many 
brickfields,  now  reseml)le  Batavia  in  being  so  many 
cities  of  trees  in  which  one  can  hardly  find  the  houses 
for  the  forest — the  only  change  to  the  eye  in  India. 
But  in  my  last  visit  I  was  able  twice  to  realise  the 
feeling  with  which  the  successive  waves  of  con(|uerors 
have  seen  the  dark  plains  of  India  from  the  grand 
passes  of  the  Afghan  hills,  v/itli  the  glittering  serpent 
streaks  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  standing  out 
before  them  in  the  dust  and  smoke. 

The  English  tourists  who  visit  India  each  year  in 
increasing  numbers,  which  would  grow,  I  am  sure, 
more  rapidly  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  overtaxing  the 
hospitality  of  Indian  friends,  resort  to  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula  in  that  (;old  weather  when  the  fields  are 
green,  the  towns  a  garden,  and  the  air  in  the  soft 
sunshine  the  most  balmy  that  can  be  found.  They  can 
Imnu  back  with  them  l)ut  little  notion  of  the  real 
terrors  of  an  Indian  life,  and  those  who  would  judge  for 
themselves  of  one  of  the  greatest  difiiculties  of  Indian 
rule  should  follow  the  example  of  Professor  Robert 
Wallace,  recorded  in  his  India  in  1887,  and  visit  the 
country  in  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  British  settlement,  unless  it  is  in 
the   hills  of  the   North-West  Frontier  or  in  Kashmir. 
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will  be  speedily  dispelled.  From  March  to  November 
in  the  south,  from  April  to  October  in  the  north,  the 
plains  of  India  are  a  furnace  from  which  all  who  can 
escape.  The  only  relief  is  in  the  rain  storms,  and  the 
rain  storms  are  more  unhealthy  than  the  heat.  In  the 
hot  weather  there  are  delights,  however,  which  make 
the  joy  of  travellers,  but  which  have  a  different  aspect 
to  those  who  are  condemned  to  dwell  in  the  plains 
unceasingly.  Dawn  is  beautiful,  and  sunrise  with  its 
flecks  of  scarlet,  and  at  night  the  Eastern  russet  moon 
rising  from  the  smoking  plains,  heavy  with  their 
perpetual  dust,  until  it  becomes  silver  as  it  bathes  them 
in  its  light  and  extinguishes  the  starlight  from  over- 
head ;  but  from  sunrise  until  the  hour  when  the  l)rick- 
red  sun  sets  in  a  black  strip  of  sky  there  is  nothing 
before  even  travellers  except  the  deadly  monotony  of 
the  long  Indian  hot-weather  day.  Beautiful  as  is  India 
in  its  cold  season,  there  are  few  Englishmen  who  would 
not  prefer  to  live  amid  the  colossal  masses  of  the  silent 
hills  of  the  North  West,  rising  range  upon  range  from 
the  steaming  plains,  rather  than  in  the  more  fertile 
country,  with  the  flowery  winter  season,  but  destructive 
through  its  summer  to  the  English  race. 
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Under  tlie  convenient  popular  name  of  "  Crown  ropuhn- 
Colonies "  I  have  to  treat  of  those  colonies,  depend-  sei'entitic 
encies,    protectorates,     and     spheres     of    influence    of  "j.^tue  "en 
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Great  Britain  which  remain  for  notice  after  India  and  Cro«n 

Colonu's. 

the  North  American,  Australasian,  and   South  African 


groups  have  been  disposed  of.  We  have  dealt  with 
the  present  position  of  colonies  possessed  of  responsil)le 
government,  in  which  the  Crown  has  only  a  veto  on 
legislation,  and  the  Colonial  Office  no  control  over 
any  public  officer  except  the  Governor.  We  have 
now  to  deal  with  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Crown  Colonies  proper,  in  which  the  Colonial  Office 
possesses  the  control  of  legislation  and  administrfttion, 
and  with  those  of  an  intermediate  class  of  colonies, 
which  possess  representative  institutions,  but  not  re- 
sponsible government,  while  the  Colonial  Office  retains 
control  over  their  public  officers.  The  Crown  Colonies 
proper  include  some  in  which  laws  may  be  made  by 
the  Governor  alone,  while  in  others  they  are  made  by 
the  Governor  Avith  the  concurrence  of  a  nominated 
Council.  In  a  portion  of  the  latter  class,  as,  for 
example,  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius,  the  authority  of  the 
Council  rests  only  on  prerogative.  In  others,  as,  for 
example,  the  Straits  Settlements,  it  is  based  on  statute, 
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though  ill  most  of  these  a  power  is  reserved  to  make 
haws  by  Order  in  Councih  The  intermediate  ehiss  of 
colonies — which,  so  far  as  they  have  not  ah'cady  heen 
des('ril)ed,  will,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  dealt 
with  also  in  this  chapter,  as,  like  the  others,  they  are 
chiefly  tropical  plantations — are  considered  "  Crown 
Colonies "  by  the  public  though  not  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  In  these  the  Crown  cannot,  as  a  general  ruh', 
legislate  by  Order  in  Council,  and  laws  are  made  by  the 
Governor  with  the  concurrence  of  one  or  two  legislati^■e 
bodies,  of  which  one  at  least  is  wholly  or  for  the  most 
part  representative.  In  Bahamas,  Barbados,  and  Ber- 
muda, for  exam})le,  there  is  a  nominated  Council  and  an 
elective  Assembly ;  while  in  Natal  and  Western  Australia, 
already  named,  we  have  specimens  of  colonies  possessing 
representative  but  not  responsible  institutions,  in  which 
there  is  a  single  Legislative  Chamber  partly  elective  and 
partly  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  public,  however, 
are  substantially  in  the  right  in  classing  the  interme- 
diate grouj)  as  "  Crown  Colonies,"  inasmuch  as  executive 
power  is  in  fact  in  the  hands  of  persons  selected  by  the 
Colonial  Office. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  before  we  come  to  consider 
Colonies"  dependencies  of  colonies,  possessions  of  the  Crown 
which  lie  altogether  outside  of  the  colonial  system, 
j)rotectorates,  and  spheres  of  influence,  w^e  have  to 
do  with  settlements  of  many  kinds.  In  some  Crown 
Colonies  the  primary  object  in  the  occupation  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  fortress  or  of  a  coaling  station.  In 
others  the  matter  in  view  is  plantation,  or  foreign  trade. 
In  some  the  population  is  all  white  ;  in  others  the  white 
population  is  considerable,  but  there  is  a  large  native 
black  or  "  coloured  "  population  to  whom  representative 
institutions,  if  limited  by  a  high  franchise,  might  be  un- 
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fnvouml»lo ;  in  others  tlie  population  is  almost  wholly 
black.  The  West  Indies  present  us  with  examples  of 
colonies  formerly  possessing-  a  large  share  of  self-govern- 
ment, but  a  share  virtually  confined  to  the  white  race, 
in  which,  the  constitutions  luive  been  surrendered  and 
the  power  of  the  Crown  brought  in  for  the  protection  of 
the  blacks.  In  some  of  the  colonies  possessing  repre- 
sentative but  not  responsible  institutions  the  local 
Parliaments  are  very  strong,  but  represent  only  the 
white  minority — the  imported  blacks  or  the  natives 
being  almost  unheard — while  in  others  power  is  passing 
to  the  dark-skinned  races. 


Besides,  then,  the  great  colonies  and  India,  which  i»ipeiui- 
liave  been  dealt  with,  we  find  British  colonies  and  de-  Dqiuud- 
pendencies  scattered  over  the  whole  earth  and  admini-  ^"^'^''' 
stered  on  every  system  known  to  political  man.  India 
has  her  dependencies.  Burmah,  which  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  though  a  separate  dependency,  is  politicall}' 
a  part  of  India,  as  are  the  Andamans  and  Aden  ;  but 
Perim  is  a  dependency  of  Aden,  the  Laccadives  are 
a  dependency  of  India,  and  the  protectorate  over 
lUduchistan  —  so  real  as  to  make  the  country  virtu- 
ally British — is  an  Indian  protectorate.  As  India  has 
her  dependencies,  so  have  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
Wales,  JNIauritius,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Ceylon. 
Lord  Howe  Island,  600  miles  from  Sydney,  is  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  while  Norfolk  Island  and  Pitcairn 
are  British  territory,  and  under  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  but  do  not  form  part  of  that  colony. 
Chatham  Island  and  the  Kermadec  Islands,  even  farther 
removed  from  Wellington  and  from  Auckland  respect- 
ively than  is  Lord  Howe  Island  from  Sydney,  are 
dependencies  of  New  Zealand.  Chatham  Island,  on 
which  there  is  both   a  white  and  an  imported  native- 
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[)(»[)iil!itiuii,  is  ^ovenicd  l»y  ii  re[)re8LMitativt'  of  tlie 
New  Zoaliiiul  adniiiiistration,  vvlio  has  lately  had  his 
dirticulties,  caused  by  tlie  worrying,'  of  Hocks  l»y  dogs 
beh)nging  to  tlie  decreasing  Moriori  tribe,  and  has  had 
to  send  for  troops.  The  Seycliellcs  are  dependencies 
of  JMauritius,  from  whidi  they  are  distant  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles;  the  iMaldives  arc  tributary  to  Ceylon,  and 
the  Cocos  dependencies  of  the  Straits.  In  South 
Africa  the  dependencies  of  the  Capt;  and  of  Natal  have 
been  mentioned,  as  have  the  new  Jh'itish  colonies,  pro- 
tectorates, and  sphere  of  influence,  and  the  detached 
colony  of  St.  Helena  and  the  Admiralty  post  of  Ascen- 
sion. 

More  peculiar  than  even  the  dependencies  of  depend- 
encies are  the  parcels  of  British  territory  separate  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  altogether  outside  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  systems,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Isle  of  Man  with  its  curious  constitution,  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  the  most  ancient  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Crown,  the  inhabitants  of  which  declare  that  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a  dependency  of  theirs. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  have  to  deal  mainly  with 
Crown  Colonies  in  the  popular  or  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  but  must  mention  our  protectorates  and  our 
"spheres  of  British  interest,"  "British  influence,"  or 
"  British  activity,"  to  use  the  cant  phrases  which  came 
in  in  1885,  after  the  African  Conference  at  Berlin  ;  and 
I  shall  also  name  the  new  chartered  companies,  such  as 
those  for  the  Lower  Niger,  the  Zanzibar  coast,  and  for 
North  Borneo,  to  which  indeed,  on  account  of  their 
novelty  and  of  the  future  which  they  seem  to  have  l)efore 
them,  I  shall  assign  priority  over  the  old  Crown  Colonies. 
As  I  have  been  dealing  hitherto  with  the  Empire  of 
India,  or  with  our  offshoot  the  United  States,  or  with 
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colonics  in  wliich  wliito  men  of  our  race  cin  work 
on  the  land  and  lu-inji;  up  lioaltliy  oliildnMi,  so  now 
I  liavo  to  investij^ate  the  condition  of  what  are  called 
tropical  colonics,  in  which  the  wliitc;  men  induce  others 
to  do  their  work.  The  Ihitish,  the  Kussiiin,  the 
Hispano-Anierican,  and  the  Chinese  races  hold  between 
them  almost  all  the  temperate  lands  of  the  globe  outside 
of  Europe.  Germany  and  Franco  in  their  recent  occu- 
pations of  territory  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific  have  been 
driven  to  found  colonies  of  the  tropical  type ;  while  the 
Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Portui,aiese,  as  well  as  the  French 
themselves,  already  had  great  dondnions  of  the  kind. 
i)y  their  population,  their  extent  of  territory,  their  trade, 
and  their  resources,  the  British  tropical  colonies  outside 
India  form  only  one  (ranking  at  present  fourth)  of 
several  groups  which  from  year  to  year  may  vary  in 
relative  importance.  When  books  ure  written,  as  many 
have  been,  upon  the  colonies  of  France,  they  naturally 
give  enormous  space  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which, 
except  so  far  as  they  concern  comparatively  small  parts 
of  Hiudostan,  are  for  the  British  Empire  of  secondary 
importance.  The  masters  of  India,  the  explorers  of 
Australia,  cannot  give  so  great  a  share  of  their  atten- 
ti(m  to  the  British  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  ]\[auritius,  and 
such  dependencies,  as  Holland  gives  to  Java,  or  France 
to  j\Iartinique,  Guadeloupe,  Reunion,  and  Cochin-China. 
Among  the  English-governed  countries  there  are 
then  two  great  groups.  To  the  one  belong  Canada, 
Australia  except  its  northern  coast.  New  Zealand,  Cape 
Colony,  and  liechuanaland ;  to  the  other  India,  a  large 
part  of  the  British  African  coast,  the  Northern  Territory 
of  Australia,  as  well  as  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Labuan,  and 
North  Borneo,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  the 
West  India  and  other  islands,  and  the  territories  under 
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the  control  of  tlu'  Niger  Conipiiny  nnd  of  tlie  East 
Africa  Conipiiiiy.  The  former  group  are  the  tenii)erate 
colonies,  wiiere,  even  as  near  to  the  etjuator  as  Queens- 
land, tlu!  English  race  can  labour  in  the  open  air,  and 
where  the  native  races  consisted  mainly  of  peo})les  like 
the  Red  Indian  or  the  Australian  aboriginal,  of  small 
numbers,  who  lived  by  the  chase  and  made  little  or  no 
use  of  the  soil.  In  the  other  group,  of  which  India  is 
the  great  example,  the  English  find  themselves  ruling 
nations  and  races  that  they  cannot  hope  to  replace. 
We  may  indeed  try  to  change  them  in  the  islands  or 
the  small  })cnin8ulas ;  to  substitute  one  black  or  yellow 
people  for  another,  as  the  negroes  have  been  substituted 
for  the  Caribs  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  as  Hindoos 
are  being  in  turn  substituted  for  negroes  as  labourers  in 
some  of  these  ;  or  as  the  Chinese  in  parts  of  P)ritish 
Malaya  have  taken  as  workers  the  place  of  the 
IMalays ;  but  we  cannot  do  without  the  coloured  man, 
nor  conveniently  till  the  soil.  Most  of  these  countries 
of  dark-skinned  labour  which  are  under  British  rule  are 
Crown  Colonies  (except  India,  of  which  we  have  already 
treated,  and  which  is  indeed  in  a  similar  position), 
and  mo.st  of  the  Crown  Colonies  consist  of  countries  of 
this  description.  There  are  a  few  military  stations  and 
a  few  trading  posts,  some  of  which  lie  outside  the  tropics, 
where  Englishmen  could  work  if  the  local  resources 
were  sufHcient  to  attract  them  ;  but  in  the  main  the 
Crown  Colonies  and  the  habitation  colonies  form  two 
separate  classes.  In  some  parts  of  India,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  tea  districts  of  Assam  and  the  coffee  districts  of 
Madras,  we  encourage  English  and  Scotch  planters,  but 
in  the  old  settled  districts  of  Hindostan  the  native  land- 
lords will  continue  to  exist,  and  the  social  problems  there 
presented  to  us  nre  different  from  those  of  our  Crown 
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CV)h)nic.s,  or  of  the  trojtical  coK^nitss  of  France,  Holland, 
Spain,  Portu^'al,  and  the  (Jennan  Knipire.  The  advance 
made  during  tlw;  Queen's  reign  by  the  Helf-govcrning 
colonies  of  the  Empire  has  Ixieu  so  remarkahle,  in  regard 
alike  to  the  growth  of  population,  the  development  of 


resources,  and  mtelieetual  and  social  progress,  that  tlie 
Crown  Colonies,  on  which  in  former  days  was  concentrated 
most  of  the  interest  that  was  felt  in  British  enterprise 
beyond  the  seas,  have  been  thrown  by  com[)arison  into 
the  background. 

The  colonies  and  tlependencies  of  which  I  have 
now  to  treat  do  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  illustrate 
the  expansive  power  of  our  race  to  the  same  extent 
as  do  Australasia,  North  America,  or  South  Africa. 
The  old  tropical  (!olonies,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the 
West  Indies,  appear  to  the  eyes  of  some  observers  to 
have  exhausted  their  vitality  and  entered  upon  a 
period  of  decline.  There  are,  however,  new  fields  open 
to  British  energy  in  tropical  Africa,  which  present  us 
with  an  early  view  of  the  colonial  [Moblems  of  the 
twentieth  century,  for  the  develo])ment  of  Africa  by 
railroad  enterprise  must  be  the  work  mainly  of  the  next 
generation.  As  regards  the  older  tropical  colonies,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  apply  to  them  the  same  standard  by 
which  we  measure  the  growth  of  the  self-oovernino- 
colonies.  With  the  exception  of  those  military  or 
naval  stations  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Crown 
Colonies  are  either  situate  in  low  ground  within  the 
tropics,  or,  like  Cyprus,  Bernmda,  and  the  extra-tropical 
portion  of  Bahamas,  possess  a  similar  climate.  They 
are  unsuited  to  Eurojiean  labour,  and  in  some  degree  to 
permanent  European  residence,  inasmuch  as  upon  their 
rich  low  lands  European  children  pine  or  die. 

Moreover,  instead  of  having  wide  fields  for  settlement, 
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our  older  tro[)ic'nl  colonies  arc  either  small  or  densely 
inhabited  by  dark-skinned  races.  In  most  of  them  the 
British  planters  incurred  in  the  last  generation  great 
losses  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  slave  labour,  and 
found  much  dilHculty  in  obtaining  an  efficient  substitute, 
while  the  consc(|ucnt  increase  in  cost  of  production  was 
followed  by  so  heavy  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  chief 
among  the  articles  which  they  produced  as  seemed  to 
have  consummated  the  ruin  of  the  colonies  themselves. 
Observers  at  home  naturally  turned  away  from  the 
contem})lation  of  what  they  thought  was  a  picture  of 
<lecay  to  the  consideration  of  the  brighter  prospects  of 
the  larger  colonies,  inhabited,  except  in  the  cases  of 
South  Africa  and  of  Quebec,  by  a  homogeneous  popula- 
tion, and  having  about  them  infinite  power  of  develop- 
ment— life,  hope,  and  promise.  At  the  same  time  the 
Crown  Colonies  are  important  to  us  still,  and  their  decay, 
if  decay  there  was,  is  at  an  end.  They  include  in  Europe 
the  stations  of  Gibraltar,  j\Ialta,  Cyprus,  and  Heligoland, 
the  chief  of  which  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of 
Imperial  Defence ;  in  America  little  besides  British 
Guiana,  British  Honduras,  and  the  West-India  Islands  ; 
in  Africa  the  West  Coast  Settlements,  Mauritius  with  its 
dependencies,  and  Natal  and  others  which  have  been 
described  under  the  head  of  South  Africa  ;  in  Australasia, 
Fiji  and  Ik-itish  New  Guinea,  besides  that  Western 
Australia  to  which  responsible  government  is  imme- 
diately to  be  given ;  and  in  Asia,  Ceylon,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Labuan,  and  Hong-Kong.  If  even  we 
exclude  from  view  the  l^ritish  spheres  of  inflaence,  or, 
as  the  Germans  say,  of  "  interest,"  upon  the  Niger,  in 
East  Africa,  in  North  Borneo,  and  in  Northern  Becliu- 
analand,  as  well  as  the  protectorates,  the  population  in 
Crown  Colonies  under  direct  British  rule  is  almost  equal 
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to  the  population  of  all  the  rest  of  the  colonies  put  to- 
jretlier,  and  the  volume  of  external  trade  of  the  Crown 
Colonies  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  other  colonies 
if  those  of  the  Australian  continent  be  omitted. 

I  have  alnnidy  foreshadowed  tli*"  view  that  in  our 
new  protectorates,  and  in  the  spheres  of  influence  which 
have  been  reserved  to  us  in  Africa,  are  to  l)e  found  the 
more  important  Crown  Colonies  of  the  future,  in  which 
the   problems  that  have   l)een  presented  by   the  older 
tropical  plantations  of  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius  and 
Ceylon  and  the  West  Coast  settlements  will  be  solved  in 
the  next  century  upon  a  larger  scale.     As  the  interest, 
then,  of  our  new  Afi'ican  and  I'acific  tropical  dependencies 
is  greater  than  that  which  attaches  even  to  the  AVest 
Indian  colonies  with  their  romantic  history,  I  deal  first 
with  Africa  and  with  the  Pacific.     No  apology  is  needed 
for  omitting  from  consideration  here  those  groups  which 
have  been  already  dealt  with  in  the  South  African  part, 
and  Western  Australia — included  in  that  Australian  con- 
tinent which  has  been  treated  as  a  whole.     Fiji  too  has 
l)een    already    named    as    represented    on    the    Federal 
Council  of  Australasia,  and  New  Guinea  as  a  dependency 
of  Australia,  although  I  shall  have  a  few  more  words  to  say 
of  the  Papuan  island.     Among  the  piotectorates,  which  1 
have  as  yet  left  out  of  account,  are  the  protected  States  of 
the  .Malay  peninsula  ;  the  protected  islands  of  the  Pacific  ; 
the  northern  S    nali  Territory,  or  southern  shore  of  the 
(iulf  of  Aden  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  towards 
Cape  Guardafui ;  as  well  as  Sarawak  and  Jirunei,  which 
have  also  lately  come  under  our  protection.      More  im- 
portant, however,  are  the  vast  "  spheres  of  influence," 
full  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future, — new  Indias  of  the 
next    gciu'ration,    like    the    Niger ;    twentieth-century 
Australias,    like  the   tablelands  of  the    Zambesi  banks 
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and  the  high  lands  of  East  Africa.  Recent  annexations, 
proclamations,  and  treaties  of  delimitation  have  given 
indeed  to  Great  Britain,  in  Southern,  and  in  Eastern 
Africa,  and  between  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  Soudan, 
as  well  as  in  the  South- Western  Pacific,  regions  which 
possess  the  highest  prospective  value,  and  two  out  of 
four  of  which  may  ultimately  be  found  to  have  the 
advantage  over  India  of  being  btitter  suited,  as  regards 
their  vast  tablelands,  to  the  health  of  the  white  race. 

Great  Britain  has  been  forced  by  stress  of  circum- 
stances to  suddenly  alter  her  policy  in  Africa.  Up  to 
the  winter  of  1884-85  she  had  refused  as  a  rule  to 
make  annexations  of  territory,  and  preferred  to  deal  by 
treaty  with  the  savage  chiefs,  insisting  oidy  upon  order 
and  free  trade.  As  late  as  1883  it  was  laid  down  in  a 
text-book  upon  the  subject,^  "  that  the  policy  of  England 
discourages  any  increase  of  territory  in  tropical  countries 
already  occupied  by  native  races."  We  had  allowed  the 
French  to  occupy  New  Caledonia,  and  other  Pacific 
groups  and  single  islands,  which  had  been  discovered, 
named,  and  taken  possession  of  for  the  British  Crown  by 
British  navigators.  AVe  had  declined  a  protectorate  of 
Zanzil»ar :  we  had  refused  the  heirship  to  the  late 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  with  the  reversion  of  his  dominions. 
We  had  repeatedly  declined  the  Cameroons.  We  had 
declined  to  ratify  the  annexation  by  the  Australians 
of  half  New  Guinea.  We  had  refused  to  accept  the 
Cameron  treaty  yielding  to  us  the  Congo  basin  of 
Central  Africa.  Both  })olitical  parties  had  followed 
this  policy  :  Mr.  Disraeli  had  refused  the  Congo  and  the 
Cameroons  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  had  refused  the  Cameroons, 
Zanzibar,  and  half  New  Guinea.  The  annexation  of 
Fiji,  as  I  shall  have  to  show,  was,  under  the  circum- 
1   r/ifi  Colonies,  by  E.  J.  Payne.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
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stances  in  which  it  happened,  hardly  an  exception.     In 
consequence  of  French  and  German  annexations,  and 
the  fear  of  the  possible  exclusion  of  our  trade  from  the 
countries  taken  by  our  rivals,  a  change  of  policy  began 
ill  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration. 
After  refusing  the  Cameroons  and  half  New  Guinea,  and 
while    refusing   Zanzibar,    he    ended    by    hoisting    the 
British  flag  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  New  Guinea. 
^J'lie  question  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Cameroons  was 
reopened,  and  was  actually  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  moment  when  the  Germans  occupied 
that  district.     A  sudden  change  of  policy  had  occurred 
on  the  part  of  two  other  powers,  and  we  followed  suit. 
For  some  time  before   1884  there  had  been  but  little 
seen  of  the  annexation  of  whole  countries  for  the  sake 
of  trade,  and  the  grant  of  the  North  Borneo  charter  at 
the  end  of  1881  was  a  curious  exception  to  a  general 
rule,  in  which  at  first  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Kingdom    and    of  Government    was    purposely   made 
small.     The  British  Empire  and  the  Russian  Empire  had 
spread  rapidly  no  doubt,  but  the  annexations  had  hardly 
been  made  with  the  deliberate  desifrn  of  subduing  new 
countries  for  commercial  reasons.     By  their  attack  upon 
the  regions  of  the  Upper  Niger,  by  their  annexation  of 
Tunis  and  Tonquin,  and  by  their  war  in  IMadagascar  the 
French,   and  by  the   annexation   of  the  west  coast  of 
South  Africa  the  Germans,  gave  the  signal  for  what  has 
been  called   the  "scramble"  of  1885,  which   seems   to 
have  swallowed  up  all  Africa  and  the  Pacific  islands,  at 
all  events  as  far  as  th(3  map-makers  are  concerned,  for 
the  profit  of  North- Western   Europe.      The  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  her  would-be  colonial  rivals. 
The  administration  which  had  refused  all  eastern  New 
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Guinea  was  glad  to  secure  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
that  island  ;  and  its  successors — the  same  men  who  had 
declined  the  Congo  basin  when  it  had  been  offered  in  the 
treaties  of  an  explorer — were  glad  to  receive  European 
acknowledgment  for  spheres  of  influence  on  the  Lower 
Niger  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Zanzibar  coast. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  probably  been  no  losers  by 
not  being  among  the  first  when  the  European  Powers 
rushed  ^x^^(m.  Africa  and  the  Pacific  like  so  many  birds 
of  prey.  In  Western  Africa,  indeed,  we  lost  by  our 
delay  the  mountains  of  the  Cameroons,  which  had  twice 
been  ceded  to  us,  and  where  alone  in  Western  Africa  a 
station  might  have  been  formed  for  white  inhabitants  ;  but 
our  South  African  and  East  African  spheres  of  influence 
contain  high  and  healthy  plains,  and  if  the  Niger  banks. 
North  Borneo,  and  south-east  New  Guinea  be  unhealtliy, 
the  first  two  at  least  are  rich,  while  some  of  the 
Pacific  islands  within  our  sphere  are  habitable  by 
whites.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two 
groups  of  countries  named  above  pertain  the  high  lands 
in  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  charter  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Company,  for  it  is  asserted  by 
explorers  that,  in  spite  of  their  nearness  to  the  equator, 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  category  to  which  Australia 
and  Canada  belong.  It  is,  however,  to  my  mind  doubtful 
if  it  will  prove  possible  to  bring  up  white  children  in 
such  a  country. 

I  have  used  language  not  altogether  complimentary 
with  regard  to  the  recent  action  in  Africa  of  the  European 
powers ;  but  that  action  has  been  of  a  mixed  nature. 
The  motives  put  forward  and  the  principles  proclaimed 
at  the  African  Conference  at  Berlin  were  satisfactory. 
It  is  only  when  we  find  the  nature  of  the  measures  by 
which  the  powers  have  been  forced  in  many  cases  to 
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r  paper  annexations,  and  when  we  note 
portion  of  the  commodities  which  their 
subjects  send  to  the  l)la(;k  people  of  Central  Africa  con- 
sists of  arms  and  spirits,  that  we  must  confess  that  the 
facts  are  not  in  accord  with  the  views  officially  avowed. 
Free  Trade  and  total  absence  of  import  duties  for  many 
years  to  come  are  excellent  things  for  ns ;  but  the  ex- 
isting free  trade  of  Africa  largely  takes  the  form  of 
free  trade  in  muskets  and  in  drink.  Great  portions  of 
the  countries  which  in  various  parts  of  the  globe 
have  been  wantonly  disturbed  by  European  interven- 
tion are  inhabited  by  industrious  natives,  and  there 
are  no  white  settlers  in  them  to  protect.  In  the 
Pacific,  annexations  may  be  necessary,  if  only  for 
the  j)urpose  of  preventing  criminal  acts  being  perpe- 
trated against  peaceful  tribes  by  white  aggressors ; 
l)ut  in  the  greater  part  of  the  African  countries  which 
have  recently  come  under  some  slight  European  control, 
with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  European  government  in 
the  future,  it  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  to  make 
out  a  fair  case  for  annexation.  When  the  process  had 
begun,  however,  it  was  equally  difficult  for  our  Govern- 
ment not  to  claim  its  share,  for  fear  that  the  exclusion 
of  our  goods  by  means  of  differential  duties,  which 
had  been  already  seen  in  many  of  the  colonies  of 
France,  should  be  imitated  in  other  portions  of  the 
world.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  difficult  in  the 
long-run  to  keep  white  men  out  of  Central  Africa, 
and  we  may  be  thankful  that  an  immense  tract, 
running  from  sea  to  sea,  and  including  the  whole 
centre  of  the  continent  and  a  vast  portion  of  the  east 
coast,  with,  on  the  west  coast,  a  strip  sufficient  to  con- 
trol the  waterway  of  the  Congo,  has  been  freed  from 
commercial  barriers,  thrown  open  to  missionary  effort, 
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and  given  a  fiiir  chance  of  obtaining  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  general  war.  Some  of  the  priiici[)les  laid  down 
for  Central  Africa  were  indeed  so  excellent  that  one  can 
only  wish  that  they  may  be  applied  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  not  under  regular  government. 

Africa  is  about  ten  times  as  large  as  British  India, 
and  far  more  than  half  of  the  vast  continent — almost 
two-thirds  of  it — is  now  in  some  degree  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  European  powers.  The  north  and 
north  centre  are  greatly  occupied  by  desert,  and  thinly 
peopled,  and  on  these  portions  of  the  Dark  Continent 
the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Italians  have  set  their 
eyes.  South  of  the  deserts  of  the  Soudan,  Africa  may 
be  said  to  have  been  divided  between  England,  France, 
Germany,  Portugal,  and  the  Congo  State. 

The  special  interest  which  we  have  in  Cape  Town 
and  its  neighbourhood,  on  account  of  one  route  to  India, 
we  have  also  in  Egypt  on  account  of  our  other  route  to 
India  through  the  Canal.  It  was,  indeed,  universally 
admitted  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  that  we  had  a 
high  interest  in  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace  at 
Cairo,  although  there  was  ground  for  much  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  wisdom  of  our  remaining  there  after 
peace  had  been  restored.  By  our  occupation  we  have 
improved  the  government  of  Egypt,  have  weeded  out 
adventurers,  and  have  caused  Egypt  to  be  well  served, 
and  as  well  governed  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
country  which  has  to  bear  so  fearful  a  burden  of  foreign 
debt ;  but  we  find  ourselves  in  a  vicious  circle.  We 
are  to  stay  until  our  work  is  done  and  Egypt  is  fully 
able  to  stand  alone,  but  as  long  as  we  stay  the  certainty 
that  Egypt  will  be  able  to  stand  alone  can  never  be 
made  apparent.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  left 
the   country    immediately   after   Tel-el-Kebir,  placing 
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tliere  a  few  good  officers  to  organise  a  small  picked  force 
to  defend  the  country  against  attack  from  the  south  ; 
and   it  was  owing   to   the  obstinacy  of  the   Egyi)tian 
statesmen,  in  insisting  upon  sending  an  expedition  to 
reconquer  the  Soudan,  that  the  Ilicks  disaster  followed, 
Ijrinjiinff  all  the  hiter  evils  in  its  train.     Great  Britain 
finds   itself  with    a    "  temporary "   occupation    of    the 
country  upon  its  hands,  which,  although  temporary,  is 
apparently  meant  to  last  as  long  as  there  are  fanatical 
Mohammedans  in  the  Soudan.     The  pledges  as  to  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  occupation,  which  were  given 
in   1882    by  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  virtually  renewed  in 
1885   by  Lord  Salisbury;   but  we  continue  to  stay  on 
in  Egypt,  although  some  of  those  who  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  necessities  of  our  military  and  naval  position,  as, 
for  example,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  believe  that  the 
Canal   route  is  one  which  could  not  be  made   use    of 
in  time  of  serious  war,  and  seem    to    think    that    our 
occupation  is  rather  a  source  of  military  weakness  than 
of  strength   in  time  of  danger.       Considered   from   a 
military  point  of  view,  it  is  an  occupation  which  too 
much  reminds  observers  of  that  French  occupation  of 
Rome  which  lasted  from  the  time  of  the  Second  Re- 
public through  the  whole  life  of  the  Second  Empire, 
but  came  to  an  end  the  moment  that  France  was  plunged 
into  a  dangerous  war  and  had  need  of  the  two  regiments 
that  were  employed  there. 

As  we  pass  from  Egypt  round  the  African  coast  we  East  Africa. 
reach  our  Somali   protectorate — a  paper  annexation  of 
the  feeding-ground  of  Aden  and  Perim.     The  Somali  Somaii 
coast  was  occupied  in  1887  in  the  form  prescribed  by*^"^* 
the  Berlin  Act  of  1885,  and  the  Consul  who  looks  after 
it  is  paid  by  the  India  Office.     In  1886  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Sultan 
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of  Socotra  for  a  protectorate,  and  the  J^ritisli  flag  was 
hoisted  l)y  General  Hogg,  the  political  resident  at  Aden. 
Soon  we  come,  as  we  journey  southward,  to  the 
sphere  of  influence  which  is  occupied  by  the  Jiritish 
East  Africa  Comi)any,  the  most  favourable  part  of  all 
li'ast"  Africa  tropical  Africa  for  European  enterprise.  This  district 
orapany.  -^  certain  to  be  well  developed  under  the  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  line 
(possessed  of  the  whole  traflic  of  the  coast  north  of 
Mozambique),  who  is  President  of  the  company.  The 
best  port  in  the  sphere  of  British  influence  is  Mombassa, 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  Ludad  of  Camoens,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  harbour.  The  principal  trade  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  has  hitherto  been  in  ivory,  but  such  vast 
quantities  are  yearly  secured  by  Arab  hunters  that, 
unless  the  British  company  should  be  successful  in  pre- 
serving the  elephant  in  a  portion  of  their  territories,  no 
ivory  is  likely  to  be  obtained  after  the  next  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  The  summit  of  Kilimandjaro  is  within 
the  German  sphere  of  influence,  but  the  best  parts  of  its 
slopes  are  said  to  be  those  upon  the  north,  which  are 
within  our  sphere  and  capable  of  cultivation  of  all  kinds. 
Mount  Kenia,  which  lies  on  our  side  the  border,  is  more 
lofty  than  the  German  giant,  and  rears  a  snowy  summit 
to  the  height  of  19,000  feet  exactly  under  the  equator. 
Of  the  less  known  among  British  tropical  countries, 
destined  in  all  probability  to  great  prosperity  in  the 
future,  the  sphere  of  influence  reserved  to  us  in  East 
Africa  by  the  arrangement  come  to  concerning  the 
Zanzibar  coast  is,  indeed,  probably  the  most  important. 
The  charter  of  the  company  follows  generally  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  in  the  North  Borneo  case.  It  contains  a 
stipulation  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade  which  shows 
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one  of  the  conveniences  of  such  charters  from  a  poHtical 
pohit  of  view.  The  10th  article  hinds  the  company  to 
"  aboHsh  by  degrees  any  system  of  shive  trade  "  "  in  the 
company's  territories."  In  Province  Welleslcy  and  other 
parts  of  tlie  British  dominions  much  dilHculty  has  been 
caused  by  the  necessity  for  the  complete  and  immediate 
aboHtion  not  only  of  the  slave  trade,  but  of  slavery. 
Still,  the  anti-slavery  party  may  reasonably  think  it  is 
"going  a  long  way"  to  countenance  the  temporary  con- 
tinuance of  the  slave  trade  itself  in  territories  under  the 
control  of  a  company  chartered  by  the  British  Crown, 
and  flying  a  "  distinctive  flag  indicating  the  British 
character  of  the  company." 

The  government  of  territories  by  merchant  organisa-  aiartered 

T  ,  ,  .  ,  Comi)auies. 

tions  contains,  accortling  to  some  observers,  in  each  case 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  ultimate  dissolution. 
"■  The  self-interest,  however  enlightened,  which  brings 
a  dividend  to  stockholders  is  opposed  to  the  high 
impartiality  and  absence  of  individualism  which  should 
characterise  a  true  Government,"  as  was  said  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company ; — and  of  the  companies  generally 
— "  They  must  either  insensibly  measure  their  dealings 
by  consequences,  as  affecting  gain,  or  be  suspected  of 
doing  so."  A  Government  which  buys  and  sells,  which 
is  the  great  merchant  and  storekeeper  of  the  country, 
but  which  appoints  governors  and  commissioners,  judges 
and  magistrates,  and  virtually  administers  the  law  even 
against  its  rivals  and  trade  competitors,  is  in  an  unsound 
position  and  one  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  If,  too, 
the  expectations  of  the  companies  which  have  been 
formed  for  the  East  African  and  the  Northern  Bechuana- 
laud  spheres  of  influence  should  be  realised,  and  a  white 
population  should  settle  within  their  territories,  the 
example  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  goes  to  show  that 
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tlioir  (litticulties  would  only  booome  tho  greater.  By  our 
grant  of  chartej-.s  during  the  last  eight  years  \V(^  have 
l)een  trying  to  keep  out  other  powers  fiom  valuable  fields, 
while  uvoidinij  direct  responsibilitv  for  the  niaintenanee 
of  peace;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  has  yet  faced  the  ditliculties  in  which  the 
charters  may  involve  us.  If  the  companies  end)ark  in 
war,  strong  pressure  will  be  exercised  to  make  us  fight 
for  them.  If  their  native  aoents  cnffaoe  in  or  aid  the 
slave  trade,  an  outcry  will  arise  at  home  which  may  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  companies,  and  the  substitution 
of  direct  British  government.  The  Conjijo  State  seems 
to  employ  1'ippoo  Tib  in  the  way  in  which  (jenei-al 
Gordon  wished  to  employ  Zcbehr  i*asha;  but,  as  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  prevented  the  employment  of  Zebelir,  his 
successors  will  probal)]y  make  the  employment  of  such 
agents  l)y  the  British  East  Africa  Company  ditKcult. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  already  said  that  this 
comj)any  is  supplying  guns  (to  be  used  in  collecting 
ivory)  to  Aral)s,  who  arc  engaged  in  the  slave  trade ; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  though  one  for  which  the  East  Africa 
Company  are  in  no  way  responsible,  that  the  rifles  of  the 
Arabs  who  are  fiohtino-  against  our  mission  stations  on 
the  Lakes  are  British-made.  There  arc  those  who  aoree 
with  the  able  writer  of  an  article  in  the  lulinhnrf/h  Re- 
view of  October  1889,  that  the  "caricature  of  sover- 
eignty" recently  set  up  under  the  Great  Powxrs  in 
Central  Africa  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  widening  rather  than  a 
contraction  of  the  area  of  slave-raiding  and  devastation. 
Value  of  Whatever  may  be  the  wisdom  of  setting  up  such  com- 

deait°wui7  pJinies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Afrkan^'^^*  country  which  in  the  case  of  the  East  Africa  Company 
Charter.     }jg^g  hcen  handed  over  to  a  mercantile  Government.     The 
territory  within  the  control  of  the  chartered  company 
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may  on  thn  whole  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  natural 
outlets  of  the  Soudan.  So  vast  is  the  size  of  Africa,  and 
so  (!urioua  its  shape  and  the  nature  of  its  navij^ahle 
streams,  that  there  is  mu(;h  doubt  which  of  several  points, 
\  I  removed  from  one  another  as  regards  sea  journeys  hy 

'  distances   almost   as   great   as  any    in  llu;    globe,    will 

be  chosen  as  the  port  of  the  equatorial  provinces  jind 
central  portions  of  the  continent.  At  the  present 
moment  some  of  the  trade  from  Central  Africa  comes 
out  through  Tripoli  to  the  Mediterranean ;  some  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Niger  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  some 
by  the  Congo  ;  some  by  the  Lakes,  and  through  the 
Portuguese  territory  of  Mozambique ;  and  some  by 
Zanzibar.  More  natural  roads  for  ccmimcrce  wouhl  be 
the  old  routes  down  the  Nile,  or  by  the  Nile  and  across 
the  narrow  strip  from  Berber  to  Suakim,  if  peace  were 
restored  and  the  railway  made ;  or  by  Abyssinia  to 
Massowa ;  ])ut  we  can  hardly  count  upon  trancjuillity  at 
Khartoum,  and  British  East  Africa  reaches  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  lake,  and  taps  for  the  Indian  Ocean  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  In  the  days  of  Ismail  Pasha  Egypt  so 
clearly  saw  the  resources  of  the  Mombassa  port  as  an 
outlet  for  Central  African  trade,  and  as  a  door  to  the 
I'ljuatorial  provinces,  that  she  tried  to  seize  it.  Just  as 
in  the  battles  between  the  fleets  of  Chili  and  Peru  the 
ironclads  on  both  sides  were  largely  manned  by  Britons 
from  the  Clyde,  so,  also,  when  two  Mohammedan  powers, 
represented  by  the  Turks  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty  and  the 
Arab  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  were  face  to  face  upon  the  East 
African  shores,  the  forces  of  each  were  commanded  by  a 
Briton.  A  Scotch  Pasha  was  kept  out  of  Mombassa 
by  our  Consul-General,  Sir  John  Kirk.  Once  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese,  and  afterwards,  under  their 
Arab  conquerors,  a    station  of  the  Church   Missionary 
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Society,  Mombassa  is  now  virtually  a  British  station. 
East  Africa  is  likely  to  be  the  home  of  the  Al}»ine 
Club  of  the  next  century,  containing  as  it  docs  scenery 
which  is  probably  as  grand  as  any  in  the  world. 

South  of  the  British  sphere  of  influence  comes  the 
larger,  but  probably  less  valuable,  German  sphere,  in 
which  there  are  at  present  but  few  signs  of  German 
occupation,  and  the  whole  trade  of  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Asiatics,  chiefly  British  subjects  from  Bombay. 
Indeed  the  commerce  of  East  Africa  from  Natal  northwards 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  roughly 
described  in  Swaziland  as  Arabs,  and  from  Delagoa  Bay 
to  Guardafui  known  as  Banyans,  who  are  in  fact  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  from  the  west  coast  of  India ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  stretch  of  coast — 
whether  sovereignty  be  in  British,  in  German,  in  Arab,  or 
in  Portuguese  hands — the  currency  consists  of  Indian 
rupees.  It  is  not  generally  noticed ,  that  the  German 
sphere  of  influence  upon  the  Zanzibar  coast  contains 
within  it  an  actual  German  protectorate  over  a  more 
limited  district.  While  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has 
conceded  to  the  British  and  the  German  companies  the 
levying  of  duties,  a  rent  out  of  them  being  payable  to 
the  Sultan,  as  regards  the  German  protectorate  there 
is  a  separate  arrangement.  It  is  understood  that  the 
German  company  is  not  successful,  and  that  the  German 
Government  are  resolved  not  to  send  German  troops  to 
Africa,  and  are  half-hearted  in  its  support.  Although 
the  concession  of  1888  nominally  leaves  the  adminis- 
tration under  the  flag  of  the  Sultan  cf  Zanzibar,  with- 
out detriment  to  his  sovereign  rights,  in  practice  his 
people  are  in  arms  to  defend  their  independence  against 
the  Germans ;  and  as  we  are  popular  ujjon  the  coast, 
and  our  Indian  traders  arc  its  merchants,  and  our  Indian 
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money  its  circulating  medium,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  German  may  ultimately  give  way  to  the  British 
company. 

East  of  the  German  sphere  lies  the  Nyassa  region,  The  Lakes. 
the  trade  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Glasgow  company 
called  the  African  Lakes  Company,  possessing  a  steamer 
upon  Lake  Nyassa  and  carrying  on  its  communications 
through  the  Portuguese  harbour  of  Quilimane,  where 
Vasco  da  Gama  stayed  a  month,  as  related  in  the 
Lusiad.  This  company,  which  has  a  reputation  for 
repressing  the  sale  of  drink,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  Scotch  Free  Church  Missions,  and  less  closely  with 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  all  of  which 
are  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  lakes. 
It  is  understood  that  during  1889  there  was  an  idea 
of  declaring  the  territory  under  the  control  of  the 
missionary  societies  and  of  the  African  Lakes  Company, 
from  Pambete  on  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  junction  of 
the  Shire  and  the  Zambesi,  a  sphere  of  British  influence, 
and  so  endeavouring  to  join  hands  between  the  Nyassa 
and  Matabeleland  across  the  Zambesi  and  behind  the 
Portuguese.  The  Germans,  who  foresaw  the  immense  im- 
]  )ortance  of  the  future  of  the  waterway  between  the  Lakes 
(connecting  itself,  with  short  land  transits,  on  the  north 
with  the  Nile,  and  the  south  with  the  Zambesi,  and  again, 
by  another  short  land  transit,  with  the  Upper  Congo), 
favour  the  Portuguese  opposition  to  the  British  scheme. 
The  Portuguese  set  up  a  claim  on  paper  to  stretch  across 
the  continent  from  their  territory  at  Mozambique  to  their 
territory  upon  the  Guinea  coast ;  but  it  is  2000  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  Quilimane  to  Benguela,  and  the  Portu- 
guese will  hardly  be  able  to  make  good  their  right  to  set  a 
toll  bar  across  the  northern  road  from  South  Africa  to 
the  Lakes.     The  territory,  however,  if  declared  British, 
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would  be  without  a  British  port,  for  tho  coast  is  un- 
doubtedly Portuguese,  and  the  dispute  will  j)robably  be 
settled  by  a  compromise.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  Germany  and  Portugal  and  ourselves  with 
regard  to  the  boundary  upon  the  lakes.  The  Germans 
claim  the  southern  half  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
we  deny  the  justice  of  that  claim.  The  Portuguese 
claim  the  greater  portion  of  Nyassa ;  but  we  do  not 
recognise  their  title,  and  our  Consul  there  is  accredited 
to  the  chiefs.  Portugal  was  engaged  in  fortifying  a  post 
at  the  southern  entrance  to  Lake  Nyassa  when  Lord 
Salisbury  warned  her  off.  The  Arab  slave  hunters, 
who  are  powerful  upon  the  Nyassa  shores,  have  lately 
come  into  collision  with  the  missionaries  and  with  the 
African  Lakes  Company,  which,  obtaining  some  support 
not  only  from  all  sections  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and 
from  the  Universities  Mission  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  more  or  less  from  all  the  missionary  bodies,  have  a 
powerful  combination  at  their  backs,  which  may  possibly 
induce  our  Government  to  take  up  the  difKcult  task  of 
their  defence.  We  have  ourselves,  in  the  past,  laid 
down  the  principle  that  arms  should  not  be  introduced 
into  Central  Africa,  and  when  lately,  upon  several  occa- 
sions, we  have  had  to  ask  the  Portuguese  to  allow  the 
passage  of  arms  for  use  by  British  subjects  upon  the 
Nyassa,  they  not  unnaturally  have  placed  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  but  have  ended  by  allowing  them 
to  pass. 

The  Portuguese  have  conventions  with  France  and 
Germany  which  recognise  in  some  measure  the  claim  of 
Portugal  to  stretch  from  sea  to  sea ;  but  these  Powers 
point  out  to  us  that  they  have  merely  recognised  Portugal 
as  against  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  have  stated  to 
Portugal  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  interfere  with 
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her  in  this  sphere,  but  have  not  presumed  to  settle 
questions  of  right  between  ourselves  and  the  Portuguese. 
Upon  our  side  we  are  able  to  contend  that  the  con- 
ventions of  Portugal  with  France  and  Germany,  so  far 
from  causing  difficulty  to  us,  may  make  things  easy 
for  the  expansion  of  British  influence  towards  the 
north,  as  it  is  difficult  for  Portugal  to  seriously  attempt 
to  hohl  territories  where  no  Portuguese  official  is  ever 
seen,  while  the  conventions  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
Germany  from  herself  standing  in  our  w^ay.  But  for  the 
question  of  access  to  the  coast  the  interior  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  low-lying  lands,  for  the  malaria 
makes  the  latter  all  but  uninhabitable  by  whites.  More- 
over, in  whatever  hands  the  coast  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  trade  wil]  belong  to  the  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  that 
goods  sold  will  be  chiefly  goods  of  British  or  Indian 
manufacture. 

While  it  is  certain  that  Portugal  will  have  to  come  oermau 

•   1  ^  c  •         •  r-       1       claims. 

to   terms  witli    us   as   to    the    tree   navigation   of  the 

Zambesi,  and  with  regard  also  to  a  route  northwards 

to  the  Nyassa,  and  so  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  there  may 

be    more    difficulty   in    making    an   arrangement  with 

Germany  as  to  the  district   lying  between   the  latter 

lake  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  allowing  of  through 

communication    between    our    north-eastern    and    our 

southern   spheres    of  influence.      It   is   perhaps   lucky 

that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  room  in  Africa,  and  that 

white  men  there  are  as  yet  few  in  number,  inasmuch  as 

there  is  some  chance  that  these  questions  may  be  settled 

by  negotiation  before  they  lead  to  actual  conflict  upon 

the   spot.      When    the   off"er   of    our   Arab   friends    at 

Zanzibar,  to  make  over  to  us  the  whole  of  their  tlominious, 

was  refused,  it  was  declined  only  on  the  ground  that  our 
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interest  on  the  Zanzibar  coast  and  the  lakes  behind  it 
was  so  well  established  that  no  Government  would 
dispute  it.  Not  only,  however,  do  we  seem  to  have 
lost  to  Germany  on  the  east  coast  a  territory  as 
large  as  Egypt  or  Algeria  or  Morocco,  and  on  the  west 
coast,  at  the  Cameroons,  a  door  to  the  Soudan,  but 
we  have  to  take  care  in  the  south  that  our  Northern 
Bechuanaland  sphere  of  influence  is  not  curtailed.  I 
have  already  described,  in  the  chapter  on  South  Africa, 
a  Portuguese  ma})  of  Africa  ;  but  it  is  also  interesting  to 
contrast  the  German  and  the  British  maps.  The  former 
extend  the  eastern  boundary  of  German  Damaraland  to 
BamaniTwato  and  to  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  one  day  told  that  the 
African  Niagara  was  named,  not  after  a  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  after  a  German  Empress.  The 
German  map-makers  leave  us  but  a  narrow  neck  of 
Khama's  Land  to  connect  our  Bechuanaland  protectorate 
with  our  Matabeleland  "  interest-sphere."  So  general 
has  been  the  "  scramble  "  of  the  last  five  years  that  in 
the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator  the  only  bit 
which  is  at  present  recognised  by  map-makers  as  truly 
belonging  to  the  dark-skinned  races  is  a  tiny  morsel, 
about  one-third  the  size  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
which  lies  in  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  "  German 
East  Africa,"  Portuguese  Mozambique,  and  the  Congo 
State,  l)ut  which  is  crossed  by  our  own  road  of  the  future, 
already  known  to  the  African  Lakes  Company  as  the 
Stevenson  Road,  between  the  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika 
lakes.  Even  this  patch  too  is  included  in  the  territory 
dealt  with  at  the  Berlin  Conference  as  within  the  control 
of  the  European  diplomatic  wr  Id,  and  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  handed  over  to  a  British  chartered  company. 

As  upon  the  north-east,  so  upon  the  west  of  Africa, 
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Ensfland  has  no  reason  to  feel  dissatisfied  witli  the  share 
which  she  has  obtained  in  the  recent  "  scramble."  Upon 
the  Lower  Niger  we  have  a  sphere  of  influence  which 
affords  as  valual)le  a  route  towards  the  centre  of  the 
continent  as  that  offered  by  our  East  African  sphere ; 
and  upon  the  coast  we  hold  in  our  old  colonies  some  of 
the  best  trade  stations  of  the  continent.  Of  the  total 
present  external  trade  of  Africa  the  United  Kingdom  and 
IJritish  India  have  almost  one-half,  and  France,  which 
shares  with  us  the  best  stations  of  the  west,  comes  next 
with  a  quarter  of  the  trade. 

Of  the  old  (polonies  not  much  needs  to  be  here  said. 
The  Gambia  has  indeed  been  cut  off  from  the  interior 
by  recent  extensions  of  French  territory,  and  can  never 
receive  much  development.  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  Lagos,  though  valuable,  are  territories  of 
no  large  possibilities,  and  the  greatest  British  interests 
of  the  future  on  the  West  Coast  are  those  whicli 
concern  our  protectorate  of  the  basin  of  the  Lower 
Niger.  Our  West  Coast  settlements  do  a  consider- 
aljle  trade  with  En<2,iand,  but  also  a  laroe  trade  with 
Ilamburo;  and  with  Marseilles.  The  Gambia  sends 
its  products  more  freely  to  France  than  to  ourselves, 
and  Lagos  appears  to  export  its  produce  more  largely 
to  Germany  than  to  the  United  Kingdom,  according 
to  the  taljles  of  Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  although  it  is 
not  (juite  certain  that  the  figures  are  exact.  We  have 
not,  it  would  seem,  fully  done  our  duty  in  our  old  settle- 
ments of  the  West  Coast,  which  possess  no  railroads, 
although  the  Portuguese,  who  are  looked  upon  as  the 
most  backward  of  European  powers  having  settlements  in 
Africa,  are  constructing  railroads  in  their  West  African 
l)ossessions,  as  are  the  French.  The  climate,  no  doubt, 
makes  government  and  progress  difficult ;  but  the  French 
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{tnd  the  Portuguese  have  also  a  Ijad  climate  to  coutcnd 
with  on  the  coast,  and,  as  the  interior  is  more  health}^ 
the  very  unhcalthiness  of  the  low-lying  tract  is  an  addi- 
tional reason,  l)esides  those  of  trade,  for  pushing  on 
inland  communication.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
have  spent  national  money  freely  upon  Senegambia,  while 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  not  likely  to  follow  the 
example  by  entering  on  a  fresh  course  of  national  ex- 
penditure on  Sierra  Leone.  Still,  it  seems  strange, 
lookine;  to  the  fact  that  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast  there  are  vast  tracts  of  grassy  country,  high,  and 
not  unhealthy,  that  the  people  who  have  made  the  success 
of  Northern  Queensland  as  a  cattle  country  should  not 
have  started  cattle  stations  ;  and  the  secret  must  be  found 
in  the  dread  of  that  Mohammedan  invasion  from  the 
north,  which,  although  it  has  avoided  the  coast  tracts 
where  the  Arab  cavalry  cannot  act,  has  conquered  the 
inland  country.  We  have,  however,  upon  the  coast 
a  large  force  of  Mohammedan  negroes  doing  excel- 
lent  service  in  our  military  police,  and  the  English- 
man or  Dutchman  of  the  Cape,  or  the  Englishman  of 
Queensland,  would  have  taken  them  on  a  long  journey 
into  the  interior.  The  West  African  colonies  must  have 
been  paralysed  by  the  feebleness  of  Government,  caused 
by  the  unliealthiness  of  the  coast  tracts  from  which  that 
Government  has  been  conducted.  The  settlements  have 
been  looked  upon  as  mere  trading  stations,  and  planting 
has  not  been  largely  pursued  upon  the  coast,  nor  cattle - 
raising  in  the  interior,  and  as  the  French  sweep  round 
the  back  country,  defeating  the  Mohammedan  invaders, 
our  coast  settlements,  unless  extended  inland,  must  be 
starved. 

The  Royal  Niger  Company,  as  it  has  been  called 
since   the  date   of  its   charter,   formerly  the  National 
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African  Company,  already  carries  on  a  large  but  not 
very  profital)lc  trade,  limited  only  by  an  amount  of 
hostility  and  susjjicion  existing  between  the  company 
and  the  German  traders,  which  is  happily  unknown  else- 
where. The  Lower  Niger  forms  so  valuable  a  portion 
of  our  new  fields  of  activity  in  Africa  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  British  company,  as  in  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Niger  trade,  by  the  Conference  at  Berlin,  was  to 
us  one  of  the  most  useful  outcomes  of  that  meeting. 
The  freeing  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Niger  l)y 
the  Conference  is  no  loss  to  us,  as  we  only  seek  for  a  fair 
field  ;  but  the  freeing  of  the  Congo  in  a  fashion  still  more  The  Congo, 
complete  is  a  gain  to  us  inasmuch  as  France  and  the  Congo 
State,  which  have  ousted  Portugal  from  her  historic  place 
upon  the  Congo,  are  now  bound  to  give  us  there  that 
fair  field  for  which  we  ask.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Congo  State,  at  least,  would  by  its  constitution  always 
have  given  freedom  ;  but  we  know  how  near  its  territories 
have  once  already  been  to  passing  into  the  hands  of 
France,  and  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  at  some  future 
time  they  may  pass  to  either  France  or  Germany,  and 
but  for  the  Berlin  Act  they  might  easily  have  become, 
like  Senegal,  subject  to  j)rotectionist  legislation.  The 
House  of  Commons  took  a  short-sighted  view  when  it 
refused  to  accept  our  treaty  with  Portugal,  recognising 
the  historic  Portuguese  claims  upon  the  Congo,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  virtual  freedom  of  trade,  because  there 
was  every  reason  to  suspect  at  the  moment  that  the 
choice  lay  betw-een  Portugal  under  her  treaty  w^ith  us 
and  an  unfettered  France,  which  means  a  protectionist 
France.  Germany  at  the  Conference  at  Berlin  saved  us 
from  the  ill  consequences  of  the  Manchester  dislike  of 
Portugal. 

The  Oil  rivers,  so  called  from  their  export  of  palm 
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oil,  are  those  rivers  or  brandies  of  rivers  whieh  lie 
l)et\veen  the  British  colony  of  Lagos  and  the  Gerniiin 
protectorate  of  the  Canieroons.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  country  is  the  delta  of  the  Niger.  The  main  stream 
of  the  Niger  and  a  good  deal  of  the  country  on  either  side 
of  it  are  under  the  administration  of  the  chartered  com- 
pany ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  delta  and  tlie 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  between  the 
boundary  of  Lagos  and  the  l)oundary  of  the  German 
protectorate  are  administered  by  British  consular  officers 
under  various  Orders  in  Council. 

On  the  whole,  our  commercial  position  upon  the 
West  Coast  is  satisfactory,  and  if  the  King  of  the 
JJelgians  should  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  develop  the 
Congo  region,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  trade  will  fall  to  our  own  share. 

In  dealing  with  protectorates  and  with  territories 
within  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  or  included  within 
the  territorial  limits  named  in  charters  to  British  subjects, 
we  must  contemplate  the  possible  future  hoisting  of  the 
British  flag  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  all  of 
them.  Protectorates  of  uncivilised  countries  tend 
to  become  national  territory  ;  spheres  of  influence  tend 
to  become  protectorates ;  and  chartered  companies 
sooner  or  later  get  into  trouble  and  are  absorbed. 
The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  offences  committed  by 
foreigners  against  natives,  which  was  the  reason  for 
rapidly  converting  the  protectorate  of  New  Guinea 
into  annexation,  operates  powerfully  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  only  class  of  protectorate  which  is  free 
from  considerable  difficulty  is  that  exercised  over 
countries  possessing  settled  government,  such  as  Johore 
and  Sarawak.  At  one  time  the  set  of  opinion  was  against 
chartered  companies,  and  the  old  English  system — under 
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which  not  only  had  companies  of  adventurer.s  occupied 
great  portions  of  what  are  now  tlie  United  States,  but 
others  had  founded,  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
the  East  India  Company,  bodies  of  immense  power  which 
histed  to  our  time — became  all  but  extinct.  The  fashion 
now  sets  the  other  way,  and  while  we  have  lately 
gr.mted  charters  to  four  new  companies,  the  Ger- 
man Government  have  handed  over  the  whole  of  their 
(|uarter  of  New  Guinea  to  one  company,  the  German 
East  African  sphere  of  influence  to  another,  and  Damara- 
laud  to  a  third.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  time 
to  try  the  experiment  of  the  occupation  of  vast  terri- 
tories by  a  sort  of  colony  of  no  known  nationality,  ob- 
taining by  treaty  a  nationality  for  itself;  and  if  it  be 
possible  to  secure  the  continued  existence  of  the  Congo 
State,  and  to  prevent  the  ultimate  absorption  of  its 
dominions  by  sale  to  France,  the  experiment  will  well 
suit  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  territories  of 
the  Congo  State,  as  well  as  those  annexed  by  Germany, 
Portugal,  and  France  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  are 
declared  by  the  powers  to  be  free  from  import  duties 
and  from  the  possibility  of  differential  treatment  of  the 
subjects  of  particular  states,  and  form,  therefore,  a  vast 
district  in  which  British  traders  will  receive  all  that  they 
demand — "  a  fair  field  and  no  favour."  The  fact  that 
the  Germans  have  complained  of  the  non-observance  by 
our  Niger  Company  of  somewhat  similar  stipulations 
shows,  however,  that  difficulties  may  arise  which  would 
iiave  been  avoided  if  we  had  ourselves  accepted  the  j)ro- 
tectorate  offered  us  of  the  whole  coast  at  that  time 
claimed  by  Zanzibar,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Cameroons,  and  carried  through  our  Congo  Treaty  made 
with  Portugal — a  weak  power,  amenable  to  our  influence. 
There  can  be  no  two  parts  of  the  world  more  different 
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tluiii  Africa  and  the  Pacific  islands,  l)ut  since  1885, 
as  I  have  sliown,  the  same  fate  has  attended  l)otli,  and 
partition  between  Enghmd,  Germany  and  France  has 
gone  on  fast  until  almost  every  island  in  the  Pacific  Las 
been  coloured  by  the  ma])-makers  with  the  tints  which 
denote  protectorate  or  annexation,  or  has  been  the 
subject  of  agreements  between  the  powers.  The 
countries  dealt  with  in  the  Pacific  are  geographically 
small,  but  they  have,  owing  to  considerations  connected 
with  naval  warfare  and  with  the  coaling  and  telegraph 
requirements  of  trade,  a  special  importance  of  their  own. 
Had  the  Australian  colonies  combined  freely  among 
themselves ;  had  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand, 
which  do  the  largest  trade  with  the  Pacific,  joined  the 
Federal  Council  of  Australasia  when  it  first  came  into 
existence,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  our  share  in  the 
partition  would  have  been  larger  than  it  is ;  but  just  as 
in  Central  Africa  we  have  secured  through  German 
action  that  advantage  of  the  absence  of  diff'erential 
duties  which  may  render  us  indifferent  to  actual  geo- 
graphical extension,  so  in  the  Western  Pacific  a 
similar  immunity  has  been  secured  as  between  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom  by  an  agreement  between 
those  two  powers.  The  right  to  trade  freely  in  the 
German  islands  is  one  which  may  become  to  us  of 
considerable  importance,  for  New  Ireland  and  New 
Britain  —  which  have  been  born  again  as  New  Han- 
over, New  Mecklenburg,  and  New  Pomerania,  in  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  attached  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Land  or  German  New  Guinea  —  are  islands  of  great 
value.  It  is  curious  that,  in  the  recent  division 
of  the  Admiralty  group,  the  Solomon  group,  and  the 
Louisiade  Archipelago,  Germany  has  obtained  the  islands 
with   English   names,   and   England   the   islands   with 
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French  names ;  but  New  Ireland  and  New  Britain  were 
better  worth  taking  than  the  Louisiadcs.  Australians 
should  remember  tliat  there  is  still  some  danger  of  the 
French  seizing  tlie  unoccupied  portion  of  the  southern 
isles,  inasmuch  as  they  lay  claim  to  them  by  riglit  of 
discov(!ry,  and  are  being  strongly  urged  by  the  New 
Caledonian  colonists  to  dispute  the  possession  of  those 
in  which  no  British  settlements  as  yet  exist. 

I  have  alrctidy  mentioned  some  of  the  circumstances  New 
connected  with  our  annexation  of  south-eastern  New 
Guinea.  It  is  a  country  with  an  unhealti'"  coast,  and 
has  been  annexed  apparently  to  content  Australian  feel- 
ing and  in  order  to  protect  the  natives  against  outrages 
on  the  part  of  white  men.  We  have  long  had  in  the 
Pacific  a  Higli  Commissioner  with  elaborate  powers ; 
l)ut  the  system  of  jurisdiction  has  been  a  failure, 
and  international  agreement  for  the  Pacific,  as  for 
Africa,  ought  to  have  been  resorted  to  a  long  time  ago, 
for  a  frank  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States  would  have  been  the 
means  of  preventing  much  crime,  and  much  suffering  to 
the  natives.  The  difhculty  is  as  to  jurisdiction  over 
foreigners.  White  criminals  always  declare  that  they 
are  foreign,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prove  to  what  nation- 
ality they  belong,  and  impossible,  without  annexation 
and  consequent  rights  of  sovereignty,  to  punish  them. 
The  British  Parliament  has  passed  more  than  one  Act 
for  the  protection  of  Pacific  islanders,  and  the  High 
Commissioner  is  armed  with  a  code  of  portentous  magni- 
tude ;  but  his  jurisdiction  in  New  Guinea  under  the 
protectorate  was  so  complete  a  failure  that  annexation 
became  necessary  almost  at  once.  Protectorates  may, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  be  useful  in  the  case  of 
countries   possessing   settled   government,  in  order   to 
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prevent  annexation  by  other  powers  ;  but  they  are  use- 
less in  cases  where  we  have  to  deal,  as  in  New  Guinea, 
only  with  a  tribal  system.  Our  present  government  of 
south-east  New  Guinea  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
interesting  experiment ;  it  is  paid  for  by  the  Australians 
of  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  but 
they  cannot  be  said  at  present  ^  >  get  much  for  their 
money.  The  great  Tamate  (tlu  .lev.  Mr.  Chalmers)  is 
all-powerful,  and  he  has  declared  that,  while  he  is  as 
anxious  as  the  Australians  to  keep  out  the  foreigner, 
the  country  is  not  suited  for  white  settlement,  and  that 
the  coast  is  unhealthy  and  densely  inhabited  by  natives, 
who  possess  a  system  of  settled  cultivation.  We  have 
indeed  in  New  Guinea  fully  recognised  the  right  of  the 
native  inhabitants  to  the  soil,  and  we  seem  occupied  in 
trying  to  undo  the  recollection  of  the  deeds  of  the  white 
rutHans  who  in  the  past  have  sullied  our  fame  by  acts  of 
cruelty.  At  the  same  time  there  have  been  two  recent 
attacks  on  British  parties  by  the  natives  upon  the  main- 
land, and  the  Governor  has  been  forced  to  hang  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  Fiji  we  have  adopted  a  somewhat  difierent  system. 
We  have  imported  immigrants,  and  we  have  introduced 
a  culture  system,  worked  through  the  chiefs,  which  has 
produced  considerable  trade  results,  but  is  of  doubtful 
political  wisdom.  Still,  even  in  Fiji  we  have  given  great 
powers,  by  the  institution  of  village,  district,  and  pro- 
vincial councils,  to  the  native  race,  and  may  claim  to 
have  conferred  upon  ^hem  a  fairer  chance  for  life  than 
is  extended  to  Polynesians  by  the  French  or  Germans. 
If  we  contrast  the  manner  in  which  we  have  treated  the 
natives  of  Fiji  with  that  in  which  the  French  have  dealt 
with  the  natives  in  New  Caledonia,  which  lies  in  the 
direct  line  between  Fiji  and  Queensland,  we  shall  see  that 
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the  French,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Julian  Thomas, 
who  is  friendly  to  them,  have  displayed  utter  disregard 
of  any  native  rights  or  property,  seizing  the  fertile 
valleys  in  which  the  natives  had  their  arable  settlements ; 
while  we  have  recognised  native  property.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  natives  of  the  Pacilic  islands  should 
detest  the  "  We-wes,"  as  they  call  the  French.  Through- 
out the  Pacific  the  Polynesian  race  is  dwindling  under 
contact  with  the  whites.  In  the  Fiji  group  we  keep  out 
liquor  and  forlnd  war,  but,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  that 
we  have  taken  with  regard  to  sanitation,  European 
epidemics  are  committing  frightful  ravages  among  the 
population.  Fiji  is,  as  regards  plantation,  a  favoured 
land,  because  able  to  grow  tropical  crops  of  the  most 
varied  kinds,  and  crops  for  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  give  in  future,  as  for 
those  of  Mauritius,  a  ready  market.  We  were,  no  doubt, 
forced  to  annex  Fiji — which  we  did  very  much  against 
our  will,  for  it  was  before  the  commencement  of  the 
annexation  period  of  the  last  four  years — by  the  fact 
that  the  islands  had  become,  as  New  Zealand  had  been 
many  years  before,  the  Alsatia  of  the  Pacific.  We  are 
able  to  show  in  some  points  excellent  results,  for, 
although  the  natives  may  be  declining  in  numbers,  they 
seem  happy  enough,  and  the  white  population  has 
Ijecome  one  of  a  very  diftbrent  kind  from  that  which,  on 
the  whole,  disgraced  the  islands  a  few  years  ago. 

I  said  in  Greater  Britain  that  in  the  relations  of  Future  of 
America  to  Australia  lay  the  key  to  the  future  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Americanisation  of  Hawaii — the  most 
important  group  of  islands  in  Polynesia,  and  one 
by  its  central  situation  destined  to  become  more  and 
more  flourishing  as  time  goes  on — as  well  as  the  recent 
action  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Samoa,  go  to 
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show  tlicat  I  was  not  far  wrong.  Germany  in  1868  had 
hardly  been  heard  of  as  a  Pacific  power,  but  even  now 
her  hold  upon  the  islands  that  are  mainly  under  German 
influence  is  rather  commercial  than  political,  and  caused 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  Hamburg  houses,  which,  at  the 
time  when  Greater  Britain  appeared,  already  had  their 
branches  in  the  Western  Pacific.  We  may  possibly  one 
day  obtain  by  exchange  New  Caledonia,  which  lies  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  sphere  of  British  influence  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  or,  at  all  events,  bring  about  the 
neutralisation  of  the  group  with  stipulations  against 
differential  duties,  and  that  cessatior:  of  transportation 
for  which  we  have  successfully  bargained  with  the 
Germans.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  Fiji  form 
neighbours  too  powerful  for  the  continued  independence 
of  the  French  settlement  in  their  midst,  unless  it  should 
become  wholly  harmless,  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta 
and  Madras  and  in  other  parts  of  India  have  been 
brought  within  the  British  Indian  system. 

While  at  one  end  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  have 
annexed  south-eastern  New  Guinea,  at  the  other  end 
we  have  obtained  a  dominant  position  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  The  first  of  the  modern 
charters  to  great  trading  companies  for  the  occupation 
of  territorial  dominions,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  was  that 
granted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration  to  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  island  colony  of  Labuan.  More  recently 
we  have  obtained  protectorates  over  Brunei  and  Sara- 
wak, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  possibility 
of  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power  in  those 
countries,  which  lie  close  to  our  great  commercial  settle- 
ment of  Singapore  and  upon  the  track  of  our  Australian 
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trade  through  Torres  Straits.  In  the  Malay  peninsula, 
off  which  Borneo  lies,  we  have  also  recently  undertaken 
the  protectorate — already,  in  fact,  virtually  ours  before 
that  time — of  Johore  and  other  of  the  Malay  states. 
The  western  states,  which  face  India  and  lie  upon  our 
track  of  trade,  have  long  been  within  our  influence  ;  but 
our  direct  action  in  the  north-eastern  Malay  country  is 
more  recent.  The  extraordinary  development  of  trade 
at  Singapore  is  a  matter  rather  for  statisticians  than  for 
me,  except  as  regards  mere  mention  ;  but  I  may  point 
out  the  not  altogether  encouraging  fact  that  the  increase 
appears  to  be  with  foreign  countries  (and  with  our 
colonies  and  dependencies)  rather  than  with  ourselves. 
Our  great  success  in  the  Malay  peninsula  has  lain  in 
enlisting  upon  our  side  the  warm  and  even  enthusiastic 
co-operation  of  the  Chinese.  We  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  fact  that,  while  the  French  have 
failed  to  suthciently  conciliate  the  Ciiinese  race  to  induce 
them  to  confer  prosperity  upon  the  French  colonies  in 
Further  India,  we,  on  the  contrary,  have  tempted  the 
Chinese  to  settle  in  the  Malay  peninsula  now  for  many 
generations.  I  have  seen  Chinese  magistrates  at 
Pcnang  whose  ancestors  have  been  magistrates  there 
since  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  our  settlement 
one  hundred  and  five  years  ago,  and  who  have  com- 
}»letely  identified  themselves  with  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  The  latest  of  the  Malay  states  to  come  within 
the  circle  of  our  protection  has  been  Pahang,  which 
will  follow  Perak  and  the  others  in  the  growth  of  culti- 
vation and  of  trade.  In  no  part  of  the  world  can 
we  point  to  more  obvious  results  from  good  govern- 
ment than  throughout  the  Malay  peninsula,  where  Eng- 
land in  fact  presides  over  a  federation  of  Malay  princes 
to  whom  we  have  taught  the  arts  of  success,  but  to 
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whose  former  subjects  we  have  added  a  vast  immigrant 
population  of  Chinese.  In  Upper  Burmah,  recently 
annexed  to  India,  the  Chinese  are  pushing  their  way  at 
every  centre  of  activity.  They  have  flowed  into  the 
country  since  our  troops  have  occupied  it,  and  many  of 
them  have  married  Burmese  women,  who  much  prefer 
to  be  kept  in  plenty  by  the  Chinamen  to  being  the 
drudges  of  men  of  their  own  race.  The  future  of  the 
Burmese  Provinces  of  India,  as  chat  of  Malaya,  lies  in 
the  development  of  greit  natural  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural wealth  by  patient  Chinese  labour. 
Policy  of  In  summing  up  what  we  have  discovered  with  regard 
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some  time  almost  consistently  refused  offers  of  territory 
which  had  been  pressed  upon  us.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
declined  such  gifts  as  firmly  as  had  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  semi-annexation  of  Cyprus  was  defended 
solely  upon  military  grounds.  In  the  case  of  Fiji  the 
annexation  had  been  forced  upon  us,  as  had,  at  an  earlier 
time,  the  annexation  of  New  Zealand,  by  the  impossibility 
of  putting  down  rufHanism  in  any  other  way.  The  grant 
of  a  charter  to  the  North  Borneo  Company  had  been  a 
remarkable  exception  to  the  rule  of  abstention  from  fresh 
responsibilities,  and,  to  judge  from  the  debate  which 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  subject, 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was,  although  Prime  Minister, 
personally  as  much  opposed  to  the  grant  of  the  North 
Borneo  charter  as  he  had  been  to  the  annexation  of  Fiji. 
While  Mr.  Gladstone  minimised  the  effect  of  the  charter 
in  his  speech,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Mr.  (now 
Sir  John)  Gorst  condemned  it.  The  Conservatives, 
who  had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaties  by  which  the 
centre  of  Africa  had  been  conferred  upon  us  by  the 
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explorer  of  the  Congo,  seemed  by  no  means  anxious 
to  censure  the  Liberals  for  refusing  the  immediate 
possession  of  Zanzibar  as  a  protectorate,  or  the  rever- 
sion of  that  country  as  a  colony.  But  the  quarrel 
Ijetween  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Australians  over 
the  annexation  of  that  half  of  New  Guinea  which  has 
since  been  divided  between  the  Germans  and  ourselves, 
and  the  action  of  Germany  at  that  moment  in  the  Pacific 
and  at  Angra  Pecjuena,  coming  after  that  of  France 
in  Tunis,  Madagascar,  and  Tonquin,  brought  about  a 
sudden  change  of  feeling  which  could  not  but  influence 
the  politicians  upon  both  sides.  A  necessary  change  of 
])olicy  followed  on  the  discovery  that  Germany  and 
France  appeared  to  intend  to  lay  hands  between  them 
upon  almost  all  those  territories  in  the  globe  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  European  races.  The  movement  of 
Germany  and  France  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  possi- 
bility of  large  markets  being  gradually  closed  to  our 
trade  by  paper  annexations,  followed,  certainly  in  the 
case  of  France,  and  probably  in  the  long-run  in  that  of 
Germany,  by  the  imposition  of  differential  duties. 

M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  has  discussed  the  whole 
question  with  much  fulness  of  detail  in  his  work  on 
modern  colonisation,  has  argued  that  the  "  foundation 
of  a  great  African  empire  and  of  a  lesser  Asiatic  empire 
is  the  only  great  enterprise  which  destiny  permits 
us,"  that  is,  to  France.  "  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  Russia  will  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  prolific  inhabitants  occupying  enor- 
mous spaces ;  sixty  millions  of  Germans,  supported  by 
thirty  millions  of  Austrians,  will  dominate  Central 
Europe.  One  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  will  occupy  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  and 
will  all  but  impose  on  civilised  man  their  tongue,  which 
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is  already  dominant  at  the  i)resent  day  in  territories 
inhabited  by  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  men. 
Place  by  these  great  peoples  the  Chinese  Empire,  which 
by  that  time  without  doubt  will  recover  a  new  life.  By 
the  side  of  these  giants  what  will  be  France  ?  Of  the 
great  part  which  she  has  j^layed  in  the  past,  of  the 
influence,  often  decisive,  which  she  has  exercised  over 
the  direction  of  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  world,  what 
will  remain  ?  A  memory,  dying  day  l)y  day.  .  .  .  Either 
France  will  become  a  great  African  power  or,  in  a 
century  or  two,  she  will  be  only  a  secondary  European 
power ;  she  will  count  in  the  world  about  as  Greece 
or  Eoumania  counts  in  Europe."  Under  the  influence 
of  these  sentiments  even  moderate  and  reasonable 
men,  like  the  author  we  have  been  quoting,  have  been 
driven,  first  in  France  and  then  in  Germany,  to  think 
it  necessary  to  hoist  the  national  flag  upon  all  the 
"  unoccupied  "  countries  of  the  globe.  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  is  so  hone&c  that  he  left  standing  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  book,  in  the  text,  his  proof  of  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been,  even  for  the  English  in  India, 
to  have  only  held  trading  stations  and  not  to  have 
established  political  authority,  and  in  his  note  the 
diametrical  and  admitted  contradiction  by  himself  of  his 
own  views.  In  the  text  he  said  :  "  Taught  by  the  errors 
of  our  fathers,  become  ourselves  more  practical  and  more 
moderate,  less  taken  with  the  idea  of  a  false  glory,  more 
respectful  of  the  principles  of  justice,  we  are  trying  to 
found  in  the  East,  on  a  policy  of  good  faith,  of  European 
solidarity,  and  of  non-intervention  in  native  affairs,  that 
commerce  which  it  was  formerly  thought  possible 
to  establish  and  to  develop  by  deceit,  violence,  and 
oppression  only."  In  his  note  he  says  :  "  We  reproduce 
without  change  the  opinion  given  by  us  in  the  first 
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edition.  But  we  must  not  hide  the  fact  that  our  ideas 
have  undergone  a  modification.  AVe  approve  the 
principle  that  tlie  European  nations  should  establish 
an  etfective  rule  in  the  countries  of  peoples  who  arc 
either  barlvarous  dv  have  fallen  into  anarchy,  and  have 
not  the  principle  of  regular  and  progressive  government." 
Hence  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  once  talked  of  the 
French  becoming  "  more  respectful  of  the  principles  of 
justice,"  became  himself  the  apologist  of  the  attempted 
conquest  of  jNIadagascar  and  destruction  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  most  interesting  black  Christian  people 
who  were  trying  the  experiment  of  self-government 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  England  could  not  well 
but  follow  the  lead  given,  as  she  has  done  since  1884, 
and  a  more  monotonous  uniformity  than  would  otherwise 
have  existed  has  been  prepared  for  the  twentieth 
century. 

Starting  as  wo  did  after  France  and  Germany  to  take  Vaiuc  of 
part  in  the  "  scramble  "  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Africa,  we  have 
liave  not  been  less  successful  than  those  powers,  and,  as "  '*'"*^' ' 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  have  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  regions  which  we  have  approi)riated, 
or  those  over  which  we  have  proclaimed  our  infiuence 
or  granted  charters.  Our  South  African  "  sphere " 
seems  better  suited  for  European  settlement  t)\an  is  the 
Tunisian  protectorate  of  France ;  and  the  territories 
included  in  the  charters  of  the  three  new^  tropical  com- 
panies are  probably  about  the  richest  tropical  countries  in 
the  world.  If,  as  regards  East  Africa,  it  is  still  a  puzzle 
why  Lord  Salisbury  so  easily  abandoned  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  looking  to  the  virtual  protectorate  over  his 
dominions  which  we  had  long  ago  assumed,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  admitted  that  our  share,  although  smaller, 
is  better  than  the  German,  and  that  the  doors  which  we 
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have  gained  to  the  African  lakes  give  us  the  fairest 
possible  opening  to  the  interior.  It  is  nevertheless 
difficult  to  restrain  a  feeling  of  regret  that  in  African 
partition  we  have  been  forced  to  follow  France  and 
Germany  upon  a  path  which  we  had  in  former  times 
deliberately  abandoned.  The  Germans  already,  both  in 
Western  Africa  at  the  Cameroons  and  in  East  Africa 
on  the  Zanzil)ar  coast,  have  had  to  fight  the  natives, 
who,  formerly  glad  to  receive  foreign  travellers  bringing 
foreign  trade,  are  now  banded  together  against  all  white 
men,  to  defend  their  country  from  seizure.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  reply  we  can  make  to  those  who  charge  us 
with  having  taken  away  the  territory  of  others ;  with 
giving  to  France  and  Germany  that  which  was  not  ours 
to  give  ;  and  with  receiving,  in  other  cases,  by  agree- 
ment with  Germany  and  France,  that  which  was  not 
theirs  to  bestow  upon  us.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  say 
that  the  native  tribes  have  not  made  the  best  use  of 
their  own  countries.  Perhaps  we  have  not  made  the  best 
use  of  our  own  either ;  l)ut  when  we  speak  of  bringing 
the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  these  peoples,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  small  savage 
tribes  wandering  about  over  an  enormous  country, 
like  the  Australian  aborigines,  or  even  with  hunting 
tribes,  somewhat  more  numerous,  like  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  but  with  a  dense  settled  village  popula- 
tion, having  its  own  municipal  and  general  government ; 
and  that  these  people  will  not  even  work  for  us,  but 
will  have  to  make  room  as  labourers  for  the  Hindoos 
who  will  follow  in  our  train.  The  only  excuse  that  we 
can  make  is  that  if  we  had  not  laid  hands  upon  their 
territory  France  or  Germany  would  have  done  so. 
At  the  Berlin  Conference  we  even  failed  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  natives  by  an  unchecked  liquor  traffic. 
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If  we  turn  from  the  new  protectorates  and  splicres 
of  infiueuce — from  Africa  and  from  the  Pacific,  full  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  future — to  the  Crown  Colonies 
that  have  long  been  ours,  we  may  begin  by  passing  over 
for  the  present  those  which,  like  Gibraltar,  are  merely 
naval  or  military  stations,  and  must  be  named  later 
when  we  consider  imperial  defence,  and  those  which,  like 
Singapore  and  Hong-Kong,  are  partly  naval  stations 
and  partly  trade  posts,  possessing  vast  commercial 
importance  but  little  territory.  Some  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  like  the  Falkland  Islands,  are  too  limited  in 
population  and  resources,  some,  like  Heligoland,  are  too 
small,  to  })osses8  much  interest  from  a  governmental 
point  of  view,  although  even  the  least  important  of  our 
dependencies,  such,  for  example,  as  Pitcairn  Island  and 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  lost  in  ocean  solitudes,  make  up  for 
their  smalluess  by  the  romance  of  the  history  of  their 
settlement. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  dis- 
cernible a  certain  revival  of  interest  in  the  old  Crown 
Colonies,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  that  interest  is  due, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  Mr.  Froude,  whose  writings 
on  the  West  Indies  have  excited  controversy.  On 
the  other  side  there  have  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Salmon  several  volumes  which  have  been 
largely  circulated  by  the  Cobden  Club,  and  a  book 
by  a  gentleman  of  colour — the  late  Mr.  Thomas. 
The  West  Indies,  by  Mr.  Washington  Eves,^  may 
be  looked  upon  as  impartial.  In  these  works  and 
others,  of  which  the  latest  in  date  have  been  called  into 
existence  by  The  English  in  the  West  Indies  of  Mr. 
Froude,  the  relations  that  subsist  between  the  Govern- 
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meiit  and  the  people,  tlie  methods  of  administration, 
and  the  system  of  taxation  in  force  in  Crown  Colonies, 
have  Ijcen  discussed.  It  is  to  ))e  hoped  that  the  result 
of  some  eti'ort  to  understand  will  l)e  a  corresponding  etibrt 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  complaint  is  made  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  })repare  tlie  way  for  changes 
which  will  prove  of  social  and  economic  advantage  to 
these  colonies. 

After  the  loss  of  cheap  labour  by  the  al)olition  of 
slavery  the  blight  or  the  curse  of  the  former  system  lay 
upon  the  planters,  who  seemed  stunned,  and  wholly 
unable  to  strike  out  new  methods,  while  the  emanci- 
pated negro  showed,  and  indeed  still  in  a  great  measure 
manifests  to  this  day,  disinclination  to  labour  upon 
the  large  estates.  In  his  mind  such  work  is,  and  not 
unnaturally,  associated  with  the  bitter  memories  of  the 
past.  Another  matter  which  told  against  the  planter, 
though  it  benefited  the  West  Indian  merchant,  was  a 
priority  given  by  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  to  the 
lien  of  a  consignee  over  charges  previously  laid  on  the 
estate,  a  point  to  which  great  importance  is  attached  by 
Mr.  Salmon.  Capital  was  driven  away  from  the  West 
Indies  by  this  provision,  inasmuch  as  no  sufficient 
security  could  Ije  obtained  for  advances  upon  mortgage. 
It  was  only  in  1886,  long  after  the  steed  was  stolen, 
that  the  stable  door  was  shut  and  the  liens  of  consignees 
finally  abolished.  In  the  meantime  efforts  had  been 
made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by  the  importa- 
tion of  Indian  coolies,  an  immigration  which  had  the 
effect  of  somewhat  interfering  with  the  well-being  of  the 
negro  population,  but  from  the  planter's  point  of  view 
met  with  success,  as  it  produced  a  period  of  comparative 
prosperity.  A  fresh  depression  was  soon,  however, 
brought  about  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  caused  by 
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iiicroised  competition  on  the  part  of  the  beetroot-growing 
countries  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

It  wouhl  1)C  of  little  use  to  discuss  at  length  the 
j)robiil)lc  efFects  of  the  passing  of  a  V>\\\  founded  on  the 
Sugar  Convention  of  1888-89,  inasmuch  as  there  seems 
but  little  prospect  of  such  a  measure  becoming  law.  If  it 
should  at  any  time  do  so,  we  should  soon  find  ourselves 
engaged  in  commercial  warfore,  not  only  with  France, 
but  even  possibly  with  New  South  Wales  and  some 
other  of  our  self-governing  colonies,  to  which  we  should 
be  forced  to  apply  differential  treatment,  on  account  of 
their  very  probaljlc  rcfusnl  to  accept  the  Convention. 
As  regards  the  West  Indies,  legislation  based  on  the 
Convention  would  (confer  an  immediate  boon  on  the 
owners  of  sugar  estates,  but  it  is  not  altogether  certain 
whether  the  advantage  would  long  continue.  If,  under 
such  laws,  England  were  to  direct  differential  duties 
iigainst  the  goods  of  the  United  States — the  chief 
market  for  West  Indian  sugar,  as  well  as  the  largest 
market  for  West  Indian  fruit  and  other  produce — 
retaliation  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  the 
last  state  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  would  be  worse 
l)y  far  than  their  present  condition.  The  depression  in 
the  West  Indian  sugar  trade,  while,  no  doubt,  in  part 
due  to  the  existence  of  bounties  upon  beet  sugar,  is  also 
in  some  degree  accounted  for  by  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  many  planters  to  adopt  the  best  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  most  recent  improvements  in  machinery. 
Where  the  planters  have  moved  wdth  the  times — as,  for 
example,  in  British  Guiana — they  have,  comparatively 
speaking,  prospered. 

In  St.  Lucia,  loveliest  of  lovely  islands,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  colony  have  tried  for  some  years  past  the 
plan  of  taking  a  large  pecuniary  interest  (£30,000  worth 
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of  .shares)  in  a  central  Hiigar  ttuttory — an  imitation  of  a 
policy  which  has  long  prevailed  in  the  French  island  of 
Martiniijue.  The  experiment  in  8t.  Lucia  has  been  a 
financial  success,  and  other  islands  are  expressing  a 
desire  for  the  introduction  of  similar  establishments.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  as  a  generid  principle,  the 
Governments  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  should  be 
encouraged  to  share  in  enterprises  of  a  speculative  nature, 
the  failure  of  which  would  be  attended  with  deplorable 
consequences  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  present 
benefit,  however,  to  the  planters  of  St.  Lucia  is  incon- 
testable, for,  like  those  of  the  other  islands,  they  had 
continued  to  use  small  and  antiquated  machinery,  instead 
of  combining  together,  as  we  have  seen  is  the  custom  in 
Queensland,  to  send  the  sugar  to  one  large  factory,  fitted 
with  the  most  recent  improvements  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
stated  upon  good  authority  that  the  amount  of  sugar 
extracted  from  cane  might  easily  be  increased  by  a  large 
percentage,  were  means  adopted  analogous  to  those 
which  have  l)een  employed  in  the  case  of  beetroot. 

If  we  turn  from  the  West  Indies  to  another  sugar- 
growing  colony,  we  find  that  in  Mauritius  a  strong- 
demand  has  arisen  for  imperial  aid  in  the  form  of  the 
systematic  difi'usion  of  information  relating  to  sugar 
manufacture,  and  of  the  sending  out  of  men  of  science 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  recent  inventions 
and  discoveries  connected  with  the  sugar  industry.  The 
same  result  that  is  looked  for  might  perhaps  be  attained 
if  a  larger  number  of  planters  would  send  their  sons  to 
Europe  to  study  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
The  Mauritian  planters  have  derived  from  the  existence 
of  a  silver  standard  a  slight  temporary  advantage,  inas- 
much as  in  the  British  "  Isle  of  France "  the  planters 
have  been  able  to  pay  their  labourers  in  the  depreciated 
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rupee,  while  .selling'  iit  least  u  })ortiou  of  their  HU<far  in 
markets  where  the  staiKhirtl  of  value  is  ji^old.  That 
advauta;jf(',  however,  which  cannot  lust  lon<^,  has  been 
neutralised  by  a  certain  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

Although  sumir  still  constitutes  the  staple  t)roduct  otiur 
of  several  of  the  liritish  West  Indian  colonies,  such  as  ,,I,'i',','|,'ifti 
Barl)ados  and  British  (jiuiana,  it  no  longer  occupies  the '"'"''"''''^' 
position  of  universal  predominance  which  it  once  held. 
Cacao  competes  with  sugar  in  the  large  plantations  of  Oncao. 
Trinidad  and  other  islands,  while  in  (ircnada  it  takes 
the  foremost  place.  Jamaica  and  Dominica  possess  vast 
resources,  as  yet  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  and,  while 
cofliee  cultivation  may  be  extended,  there  is  a  possibhj 
future  for  many  of  the  islands  in  the  growth  of  cigar 
tobacco  upon  the  low  grounds,  and  of  tea  in  the  moun- 
tain districts.  As  tea  has  partly  replaced  coffee  in 
Ceylon,  and  fibre,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Ambrose 
Shea,  is  making  the  prosperity  of  liahamas,  so  in  the 
West  Indies  also  a  transformation  of  estates  as  regards 
their  produce  is  now  in  progress,  Oranges,  bananas, 
and  other  fruits,  mostly  sent  to  the  United  States,  form 
the  chief  articles  of  export  from  Jamaica.  In  Mont- 
serrat  the  lime  reigns  supreme,  and  in  l)ritish  Honduras 
logwood  and  mahogany,  though  fruit  cultivation  is  fast 
extending. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of  fruit  production  Fmit. 
has  been  partly  caused  by  that  depression  of  the  su;^ar 
industry  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  is  in  part    dso 
the    result  of  the   division   of  property  among   negro  Negro 
peasant   owners,   to  whom  fruit    growing   presents   no  llroprietor 
difficulty.     As  has  been  wxll  shown  by  Mr.  Morris  (in  an 
admirable  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute), 
to  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave  belongs  the  credit 
of  pushing  the  fruit  trade  of  Jamaica,  with  the  result  of 
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giving  an  immense  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
small  landowners  of  that  colony.  The  very  natural 
land  hunger  of  the  sons  of  the  emancipated  slaves  has 
led  to  the  rise  of  a  class  of  small  proprietors,  whose 
existence  seems  likely  to  hecome  in  the  British  islands, 
as  it  is  already  in  the  French,  the  dominant  factor  of 
the  West  Indian  problem.  The  white  population  of  the 
islands,  both  British  and  French,  is  on  the  decline ;  the 
black  and  "  coloured "  population  is  increasing  upon 
the  whole,  tliouoh  in  some  of  our  own  colonies  there  is 
a  falling  off.  But  the  colonies  that  show  prosperity  of 
any  kind  exhibit  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
j)eople  seated  upon  the  laud.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Jamaica  holdings  are  now  under  five  acres  each,  and 
four-fifths  of  them  are  under  ten  acres  each.  The 
statistics  do  not  give  the  number  of  those  who  work  for 
wages  on  the  estates  of  others  besides  cultivatino;  their 
Crop-time,  qwu  plot  of  land,  but  cxccpt  at  crop-time  it  is  not  large. 
If  the  estimate  quoted  l)y  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  and 
Sir  William  Grossman  in  1884,  in  the  Report  of  a  Royal 
Gommission,  be  correct,  "  thirty  days'  labour  on  an  acre 
of  good  land  in  Jamaica  will,  in  addition  to  providing 
a  family  with  .  .  .  food  for  the  year,  yield  a  surplus 
saleable  in  the  market  for  from  £10  to  £30."  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  under  such  conditions,  the  small  holders 
who  own  their  land,  and  till  it  by  their  exertions,  should 
thrive  where  great  proprietors,  who  have  to  make  use  of 
hired  labour,  too  often  fail.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  success 
of  the  small  holders  that  must  be  attributed  the  remark- 
able increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  West  Indian  colonics 
during  the  last  half-century,  in  spite  of  the  losses  which 
the  planters  have  incurred.  It  has  been  computed  by 
the  Rev.  George  Sargeant,  President  of  the  West  Indian 
Wesleyan  Gonference,  that,  while  the   revenue  of  the 
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slave  colonies  at  the  time  of  emancipation  amounted 
to  less  than  £450,000,  it  had,  in  1887,  risen  to  two 
millions  sterling,  or  far  more  than  four  times  as  much 
as  in  the  days  of  shivery. 

The  revenue  is  raised  mainly  by  means  of  import  Taxatiu 
duties,  the  burthen  of  which  falls  u])on  the  mass  of  the 
negro  people,  and  were  it  not  for  the  immense  improve- 
ment in  their  condition,  consequent  on  the  firm  hold 
which  they  have  acquired  of  the  land,  no  such  increase 
would  have  l)een  possible. 

In  almost  all  of  our  Crown  Colonies  taxation  falls  "i>on 
largely  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  were  it  not  for 
this  fact  we  should  see  among  their  people  a  more  con- 
siderable amount  of  comfort  and  of  saviniis,  and  a 
greater  ex})enditure  on  Jiritish  manufiictured  goods. 
Some  of  these  colonies  have  also  export  duties,  and  that  Export 
upon  articles  of  which  they  possess  no  monopoly ;  but ' 
the  export  duties  of  Jamaica  on  rum  and  sugar  have 
lately  been  reduced,  and  the  export  duties  of  Grenada 
and  some  other  West -India  Islands,  as  well  as  those  of 
several  of  the  colonies  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  have 
been  suspended  or  abolished. 

The   taxation  on  land   in   the    Crown  Colonies   is,  Taxes  on 
generally    speaking,    light.       In    the    great    island    of  '  ' ' 
Jamaica  some  £12,000  a  year  only  is  raised  by  land-tax 
and   property -tax    together.      In    British    Honduras   a 
considerable  revenue  is  obtained  by  letting  Crown  lands 
on  lease,  but  such  a  system  is  not  of  general  application. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Trade, 
relations  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  with  the 
United  States,  that  the  West  Indies  trade  more  largely 
with  the  United  States  than  with  us.  This  fact 
constitutes  indeed  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the   group   consisting   of   India,  Australia,   and    South 
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Africa  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  group  consisting  of 
Canada  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Crown  Colonics 
on  the  other.  While  the  West  Indies  do  nearly  double 
as  much  trade  with  foreign  countries  (that  is,  mainly 
with  the  United  States)  as  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  while  many  other  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  itself,  trade  as  largely  with  others 
as  with  us,  Australia  and  South  Africa  do  nearly  all 
their  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  or  with  the 
British  colonies.  The  intercolonial  trade  between 
Mauritius  and  Australia  is  represented  in  the  Atlantic 
by  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies ;  but 
although  a  customs  union  between  the  latter  colonics 
has  sometimes  been  proposed,  it  is  in  tho  United  States 
that  the  West-India  Islands  find  the  market  for  their 
commodities. 

The  Commission  which  I  have  already  named  re- 
ported strongly  in  favour  of  an  extended  use  of 
"  indentured  "  labour,  and  quoted  the  beneficial  results 
which  had  been  obtained  in  Trinidad  and  Demerara  as 
reasons  for  a  spread  of  the  system.  The  C^ommissioners 
believed  the  importation  of  coolie  labour  good  not  only 
for  the  planters  but  for  the  negroes.  Without  immi- 
gration, the  great  estates,  they  thought,  would  all  be 
broken  up,  or  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  negroes 
would  lose  their  harvesting  work,  or  "  crop-time  "  as  it  is 
called.  But  the  great  plantations  no  longer  form  the 
chief  interest  iu  the  West  Indies,  and  by  the  importation 
of  East  Indian  coolies  the  earnings  of  the  people  of  the 
islands  are  cut  down,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  immi- 
grants with  a  low  standard  of  comfort,  who  have  no 
permanent  interest  in  the  colonies.  The  more  enlightened 
Governors,  such  as  Sir  William  Robinson — the  Governor 
of  Trinidad,  who  must  not  be  confused  with  his  name- 
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sake  the  Governor  of  Western  Australia — and  the  late 
Sir  Anthony  Miisgravc,  have  done  their  best  to  dis- 
courage the  system. 

As  the  sovernment  of  the  British  West  India  Islands 
becomes  with  the  lapse  of  time  more  democratic  and 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Indian  immigration,  which  seems  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  large  estates  in  the  hands  of  white  owners, 
will  cease,  and  that  the  estates  will  be  day  by  day 
more  and  more  cut  up  into  smaller  properties  in  the 
hands  of  blacks  or  "  coloured  "  people.  M.  de  Lancssan, 
who  has  given  attention  to  the  labour  problem  as  it 
affects  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  Ijelieves  that  Indian 
immigration  will  in  those  islands  speedily  be  sup- 
pressed, with  the  result  of  breaking  up  the  remaining 
large  estates ;  but  he  considers  that  the  change  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies  and  their  people  considered 
as  a  whole.  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  if 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  our  West-India  Islands  had  a 
direct  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  as 
have  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  islands,  they  would 
soon  remove  those  of  their  ijrievances  which  are  con- 
nected  with  the  taxation  upon  necessaries  of  life,  and 
the  artificial  supply  of  cheap  labour. 

Some  who  think  the  neo;ro  unfitted  for  self-govern- 
raent  point  to  Hayti :  they  might,  however,  reflect  that 
Liberia  presents  a  different  picture,  and  that  in  the 
French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  "  coloured  "  population,  while  the 
islands  prosper.  The  experience,  indeed,  of  those  islands 
in  which  the  negroes  and  "  coloured  "  people  have  been 
entrusted  with  a  large  share  in  government,  and  the  use 
which  they  make  of  representative  institutions,  seem  to 
show   that   their   detractors  are   in    the  wrong.      The 
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friends  of  the  negro  are  able  now  to  point  to  tlie  progress 
effected  l)y  West  Indian  peasant  proi)rietors,  to  the  spread 
of  education,  to  the  undoul)ted  rise  in  the  standard  of 
comfort,  and  to  the  prominent  place  already  taken  by 
individuals  of  the  African  race.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
Barbados  and  the  wealthiest  inhabitant  of  Jamaica  are 
both  what  some  would  call  "  black  men,"  and  in  the 
West  African  settlements  negroes  are  being  increasingly 
employed  in  government,  with  excellent  results.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  between  the  interests  of  the  large 
landowners,  whether  resident  or  absentee,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  peasant  cultivators  of  the  soil,  points  of 
divergence  exist,  and  that,  owing  to  the  almost  complete 
non-representation  of  the  latter  outside  Barljados,  their 
wants  and  wishes  have  hitherto  not  received  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  The  example  of  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe  under  French  democratic  institutions  goes 
to  show  that  it  is  time  that  we  should  make  trial  of  a 
more  liberal  system. 

The  most  democratic  of  our  dependencies  is  Norfolk 
Island,  which  is  under  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  but  not  a  part  of  that  colony.  A  popular 
Assembly,  which  includes  every  male  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  meets  four  times  a  year ;  and  Norfolk 
Island  is  also  peculiar  in  another  respect,  for  I  believe 
that  it  excludes  immigrants  of  all  kinds.  Bahamas, 
Barbados,  and  Bermuda  are  the  only  Crown  Colonies 
in  which  the  legislative  assemblies  are  wholly  elect- 
ive at  the  present  time,  and  in  the  former  two  the 
franchise  rests  on  a  fairly  wide  base,  especially  in 
Barbados,  and  the  contentment  of  the  population  affords 
an  indication  of  the  benefits  of  self-government. 
The  "  Bims,"  as  the  people  of  Barbados  are  called, 
have  enjoyed  representative  institutions  since  the  days 
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of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  by  the  free  extension  of 
such  institutions  among  the  black  majority  race  hatreds 
have  been  extinguished,  while  race  prejudices  are  fast 
dying  out  in  this  old  colony.  In  British  Guiana  there 
exists  a  curious  and  complicated  survival  from  the  days 
of  the  Dutch  rule  in  the  Court  of  Policy,  which  consti- 
tutes the  legislative  body,  and  half  of  whose  members 
are  nominated,  while  the  other  half  are  elected  by  a  tiny 
body  known  as  "  The  College  of  Kiezers."  The  Kiezers 
are  themselves  elected  for  life ;  and  the  same  constitu- 
encies which  elect  them  return  Financial  Representatives, 
who,  together  with  the  Court  of  Policy,  form  the  Com- 
bined Court  for  finance.  The  number  of  electors  is 
very  small,  and  the  whole  constitution  is  an  oligarchic 
survival  from  the  last  century,  guaranteed  to  the  Dutch 
colonists  by  the  terms  of  the  surrcmder.  In  the  majority 
of  the  West  Indian  colonies  the  legislatures  are  now 
nominated  in  their  entirety  by  the  Crown,  former  repre- 
sentative institutions  having  in  several  cases  been 
only  recently  destroyed.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
legislative  bodies  are  partly  nominated  and  partly 
elected.  Several  of  the  now  extinct  legislative  bodies 
asked  for  their  own  destruction ;  and  in  Grenada, 
where  formerly  the  House  of  Assembly  was  wholly 
elective,  and  afterwards  altered  so  as  to  consist  of 
eight  elected  and  nine  nominated  members,  the  changed 
Assembly  at  its  very  first  meeting  voted  an  address 
to  the  Queen  informing  Her  Majesty  that  it  had 
passed  a  Bill  providing  for  its  own  extinction,  and 
leaving  it  to  Her  Majesty's  "  wisdom  and  discretion  "  to 
set  up  such  form  of  government  as  Her  Majesty  might 
deem  most  desirable.  Tliis  was  sadden  action  with  a 
vengeance,  and  such  as  would  hardly  have  been  taken 
had  the  matter  rested  with  the  dark-skinned  majority 
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of  the  population,  who  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
representative  institutions  widened. 

The  constitutions  of  the  three  more  liberal  Atlantic 
colonies  already  named  bear  a  certain  likeness  to  those  of 
Western  Australia  and  of  Natal.  Sir  William  Robinson, 
the  present  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  in  a  lecture 
which  he  gave  at  Adelaide  a  few  years  back,  pointed  out 
that  the  government  of  an  ordinary  Crown  Colony  is  a 
simple  matter,  as  is  that  of  a  colony  under  responsible 
government,  but  that  the  intermediate  form,  in  which  the 
Governor  is  also,  in  some  measure,  a  sort  of  irremovable 
and  irresponsible  Prime  Minister,  working  through  a 
freely  elected  legislature,  is  most  difficult  to  manage. 
I'he  success  in  practice  of  the  mixed  constitution  of 
Barbados  is  the  more  encouraging  from  this  fact.  The 
ordinary  Crown  Colony  system  of  nominated  or  partly 
nominated  legislatures,  in  the  latter  case  with  a  high 
franchise  for  the  elected  portion,  is  defended  on  the 
ground  of  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  less 
civilised  over  the  more  civilised  race.  The  mass  of 
the  population  of  the  Crown  Colonies  properly  so 
called  consists  of  negroes  or  of  coolies,  and  the  legislatures 
represent  the  interests  of  the  planters.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  these  bodies  and  this  class 
greatly  abuse  their  powers.  If  they  have  not  done  so 
much  as  might  be  wished  for  the  education  of  the  black 
majority,  they  are,  at  least,  able  to  point  with  pride  to 
their  medical  care  of  the  negro  poor,  and  to  the  existence 
of  sanitary  departments  which  are  an  honour  to  the 
colonies.  Mr.  Salmon  has  attacked  even  this  side  of 
existing  Crown  Colony  institutions,  but,  right  as  he  is 
in  many  matters,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  on  this  head 
he  is  in  some  degree  mistaken. 

It  is  contended  that  where  representatives  of  the 
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l)oople  are  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  as  is  the  case  in  !;■  J 
the    French   islands    of    Martinique,   Guadeloupe,    and 
Reunion,  the  result  has  been  (as  it  has  in  the  Southern 
►States    of   the    American    Union)    a   recrudescence    of 
race  hatreds,  and  in  the  French   colonies  the  political 
subjection  of  the  whites  to  the  men  of  colour.      The 
organisation  of  many  of  the  English  tropical  colonies  is, 
indeed,  of  a  more  oligarchic  type  than  that  which  now 
prevails  in  the  island  colonies  of  France,  of  which  the 
prosperity    is   remarkable.     While   we    have   a   certain 
contempt  for  the  French  considered  as  a  colonising  people, 
every  English  writer  on  the  West  Indies  admits  that  the 
French  have  been  nKjre   successful  in  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe  than  we  have  been  in  similar  and  closely 
adjoining  islands.     M.   de  Lanessan  has  told  us  that 
excellent  results  have  been  attained  by  the  French  of 
late  through  frankly  accepting  the  principle  that  the 
"  coloured"  race  is  better  suited  to  the  West  Indies  than 
is  the  white,  and  that  France  has  encouraged  and  helped 
the  "  coloured  "  people  to  become  dominant  in  the  French 
islands.     In   the   meantime   the   trade    of  two  French 
islands  is,  roughly  sjjeaking,  one-third  that  of  all  our  own, 
vastly  greater  in  size  and  population,  and  our  "  Dominica 
stands  between  the  two  French  colonies,  showing,"  says 
Mr.  Eves,  "  a  lamentaljle  contrast  to  their  prosperity." 
The  suffrage  was  conferred  on  the  negroes  of  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe,  Reunion,  and  French  Guiana  in  1848   at 
the  time  of  the  abolition    of  slavery.       At   the   same 
moment   the   suffrage   was   given   to    a   large    propor- 
tion  of  the  natives    of  French   India.      The  electoral 
right  was  in  the  latter  case  shortly  afterwards  taken 
away,  but  was  restored  under  the  third  Republic.  '  The 
negro  electors  of  the  French  Antilles  and  of  Reunion 
speak  French,   are   Roman    Catholics,    and   live   under 
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French  laws ;  but  the  natives  of  French  India,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  speak  French,  and  are  not  Christians,  yet 
nevertheless  possess  the  franchise.  In  Tonipiin  and  in 
Algeria  the  sufi'rage  has,  as  1  have  said,  not  been  given 
to  the  natives  ;  and  in  the  protectorates — su(;li  as  Tunis 
and  Annain — the  French  inhabitants  themselves,  like 
the  English  in  India,  have  no  votes.  In  Cochin-China 
representative  government  is  a  farce,  inasmuch  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  electors  are  in  the  employment 
of  the  French  Government ;  but  in  the  French  Antilles 
it  is  a  reality.  In  all,  it  may  be  said  that  four 
senators  and  seven  deputies  are  elected  to  the  French 
Chambers  by  constituencies  in  which  ])Ower  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  coloured  or  black  people.  Such  is 
the  prosperity  of  the  French  West  Indies  that  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  wrong  in  not  trusting  the  West  Indian 
negroes  and  coloured  people  with  a  larger  voice  in  their 
own  future,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  if  the 
choice  lies  only  between  Crown  government  and  planter 
Parliaments  they  are  better  off  under  autocratic  than 
they  would  be  under  oligarchic  institutions. 
wiiite  The  white  population  of  the  West  Indies  has  been 

poim  a  ion.  ^jgggj,j|jg(^^  .^g  declining,  and  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  the 

British  population  bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  white 
population  of  the  West  Indies  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
than  does  the  French  or  Dutch  or  Sjjanish  population. 
In  Central  America  there  are  a  large  number  of  men  of 
Spanish  race,  and,  in  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  of  French 
and  Spanish  race,  whose  ancestors  have  lived  for  a  great 
time  in  tropical  countries  without  returning  to  their 
homes  in  the  old  world.  With  the  English  this  is  in  a 
less  degree  the  case,  although  there  are  in  Bahamas 
the  descendants  of  American  Loyalists  who  show  no  sign 
of  degeneracy  of  race,  and  a  small  number  of  whites 
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in  the  West  Indies  proper  wlio  are  of  old  British  race. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  little  trace  to  be  found  now 
of  the  convict  element  wliich  thronged  the  West  Indies 
Ijefore  the  Common wealtli.  Although  it  is  known 
that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  II  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Plantations  had  under  their  consideration  the 
question  "How  noxious  and  unprofitable  persons  may 
be  transplanted  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  public 
and  commodity  of  our  foreign  plantations  ;"  and  althougli 
great  numbers  of  such  jjcrsons  were  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies  in  the  seventeenth  century,  yet,  while  the  descend- 
ants of  some  of  the  wealthy  planters  survive,  the 
convict  race  has  become  extinct.  There  is  no  reason  to 
l)elievo  that  the  British  people  are  less  al)le  by  nature 
than  the  French  and  Spanish  to  live  within  ihe  tro})ics, 
but  some  think  that  their  habits  of  life,  until  recently, 
have  not  been  such  as  to  conduce  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  race  under  circumstances  of  long  exposure  to  sun- 
heat.  As  it  is,  we  find  ourselves  with  several  colonies 
\\'luch  have  been  ours  for  a  considerable  period,  Ijut  in 
wliich  there  is  a  laro-e  white  foreion  element  and  liardlv 
any  English  element  to  counterl)alance  it. 

Complicated  questions  arise  in  Crown  Colonies  in 
which  a  large  population  of  European,  though  not  of 
British,  descent  is  found  interposed  between  the  English 
element  on  the  one  hand  and  the  negro  and  coolie 
element  on  the  other.  This  is  the  case  in  Trinidad,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  are 
settled,  and  in  Dominica,  where  the  French  are  strong. 

In  Mauritius  there  dwells  a  highly  cultivated  popu- 
lation of  F'rench  descent,  side  by  side  with  the  British 
officials,  and  with  a  far  larger  dark-skinned  population, 
chieliy  Hindoo,  and  an  increasing  number  of  Chinese 
immigrants.     Most  of  the  French  energetically  support, 
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but  many  of  the  French  planters  ojtposu,  tlie  extension 
of  self-f,'overnmeut  (ah'eady  partially  conceded  to  the 
rich  inhabitants  of  IMauritius),  which  increases  the 
strenoth  of  the  P'rench  element,  but  may  lead  in  the 
long-run  to  the  predominance  of  the  Asiatic  races. 

The  French  island  of  Reunion  lies  close  to  the  Tic  de 
France,  now  held  by  us  under  the  name  of  IMauritius,  and 
the  F'rench  pay  great  attention  to  this  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  have  waged  a  war  with  the  Hova  Govern- 
ment of  Madagascar  in  order  to  seize,  at  the  north  i)oint 
t)f  that  island,  a  fine  harbour,  which  lies  half-way 
between  Mauritius  and  Zanzibar.  The  Patrimonio  Treaty 
which  concluded  thiit  war  is  a  stain  on  the  reputation  of 
the  third  Republic:  its  French  text  wlioUy  ditfers  from  the 
Malagasy  text,  as  the  French  text  of  the  French  treaties 
with  China  for  many  years  difiered  from  the  Chinese 
text.  The  diiference  was  explained  away  in  a  public 
letter  to  the  Hova  Government  from  the  French  envoy  ; 
but  the  letter  was  disavowed  in  the  French  Chamber, 
and  the  French  text,  never  agreed  to  by  the  Hova  Queen, 
alone  is  recognised  by  France. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  French  are  going  to  make 
a  fortress  near  the  easily  defended  bay  and  superb 
anchorage  of  British  Sound,  or,  as  it  is  now  coming  to 
be  universally  called,  Diego  Suarez,  the  possession  of 
Mauritius  will  involve  the  placing  at  Port  Louis  a  consider- 
able garrison  and  its  becoming  the  centre  for  the  opera- 
tions in  war-time  of  a  formidable  British  fleet.  As  M.  de 
Lanessan  has  pointed  out  in  his  work  on  the  colonial 
expansion  of  France,  the  French  possessions  in  and  about 
Madagascar  "  command  the  route  of  all  ships  sailing 
upwards  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  towards  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  the  Pacific,  and  assure  to  France  incontestable 
preponderance  and   authority  upon    the   east  coast    of 
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Africa."  This  dechiration,  which  is  well  supported  by 
the  facts,  is  not  pleasant  reading  when  we  remember 
that  we  could  not  safely  run  our  trade  through  the 
Mediterranean  if  France  were  hostile,  and  should  be 
driven  to  make  use  of  this  very  Cape  route  which 
the  able  deputy  of  the  Seine  proves  to  be  commanded 
also  by  French  establishments,  the  chief  of  which  has 
been  lately  occupied  after  a  costly  war  undertaken,  it 
would  seem,  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this 
dangerous  point  of  menace  to  our  trade.  M.  de 
Lanessan  shows  in  another  portion  of  his  book  that 
"  the  bay  of  Diego  Suarez  is  rivalled  in  size  only  by 
those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  San  Francisco,  and  Sydney.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  one  of  those  whi(;li 
could  render  the  greatest  service  to  our  navy  as  a  port 
for  repair,  and  would  be  the  most  sure  and  impreg- 
nable of  war  ports."  The  French  have  now  a  small 
garrison  at  Diego  Suarez,  have  removed  thither  the 
administration  of  their  colony  of  Nossi-Be,  and  are 
engaged  in  making  there  a  military  port.  In  another 
passage,  again  (for  he  returns  to  it  in  all  parts  of  his 
work  on  account  of  its  importance),  M.  de  Lanessan  says 
tliat  by  basing  its  operations  upon  this  "impregnable" 
port,  "  an  East  African  fleet  would  be  able  to  worry  the 
advance  of  an  enemy's  fleet  forced  to  go  by  the  Cape  to 
the  help  of  Australia  or  of  India."  The  "  enemy  "  meant 
must  obviously  be  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  Great 
Britain  alone  could  need  to  go  to  the  help  "  of  Australia 
or  of  India."  M.  de  Lanessan  concludes  his  whole  view 
of  the  subject  by  saying  of  the  occupation  of  portions  of 
Madagascar :  "  The  new  establishments  which  we  have 
just  founded  in  the  East  African  seas  are  of  advantage 
to  France  not  only  from  the  resources  which  they  will 
furnish   to  her   trade  and  industry,  but  also  from  the 
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strciioth  which  tlii'y  iidd  to  her  luival  power."  When 
h(!  (lis(;iiHHes  the  positiou  of  Fiance  in  "  Iii(h.)-("hiiui "  ho 
again  })oints  out  tliat  tlic  Freiicli  Heet,  acting  at  once 
from  "  Jndo-Cliina  "  and  from  Ala(la<j;ascar,  would,  in  the 
event  of  war  "  l)etween  the  two  grcateHt  naval  powers  in 
the  worhl,"  "  put  an  end  to  all  connnereial  relations 
between  England  and  India,  Iloiig-Kong,  and  China, 
and  even  menace  India  her.self."  The  best  French  hook 
on  the  French  colonies,  that  of  M.  (iaffarel  (who  finds  it 
a  little  ditiicult  to  defend  on  moral  grounds  the  occupa- 
tion of  portions  of  Madagascar),  contains  these  words  : 
"  Machigascar  would  replace  with  atlvantage  our  lost 
colonies.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  still  un- 
known countries  of  Central  Africa  and  the  mysterious 
regions  of  the  two  poles,  there  is  no  longer  on  the  glol)e 
any  other  vacant  land  to  occupy."  The  gaUant  black 
Christian  })eople  of  Madagascar,  it  seems,  do  not  count. 
But  we  have  to  deal  with  facts  rather  than  with 
useless  regrets,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  having  ofiered  no  resistance  to  French 
domination  in  Madagascar,  must  now  fiice  the  fact 
Mauritius,  that  botli  tlic  importance  of  Mauritius  and  the  difficulty 
of  holding  it  in  war-time  have  of  late  enormously  in- 
creased. As  the  old  authoritative  system  of  government 
has  broken  down  in  the  island,  it  might  be  wiser  to 
make  trial  of  a  more  completely  elective  government, 
founded  on  a  wider  franchise,  instead  of  relying  mainly 
on  the  French  element  as  we  do  at  present.  The  laws 
of  Mauritius  are  an  adaptation  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
as  those  of  British  Guiana  and  Ceylon  are  founded  on 
Roman-Dutch  jurisprudence. 

In  many  of  the  Crown  Colonies  the  inhabitants  have 
had,  at  all  events  in  recent  years,  the  advantage  of  the 
training  which  results  from  the  practice  of  self-govern- 
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mont  ill  small  arciis.  in  the  British  West  Indies  ami 
Atliintif-  isl.Miids  wo  find,  for  iiistuiice,  that  Janiiiica, 
Barbados,  lienmida,  (iniiiada,  and  Jiritisli  Gniiina 
possess  [)arocliial  hoards,  of  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
menihers  arc  elected,  and  whicii  have  power  to  authorise 
expenditure,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  inn)ose  taxation  for  local 
pur[»oses,  thougii  the  .Jamaican  l)oards  are  only  al)lc  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  funds  allotted  to  them  by 
the  Government  of  the  colony.  I'he  Jamaica  "  parishes  " 
are  mostly  considerable  districts,  as  there  are  but  four- 
teen of  tli(!m  in  the  large  island.  In  Ceylon  tlie  in  Ceyion, 
councils  of  the  native  village  comnnuiitics  exercise  over 
their  own  localities  functions  that  partake  at  once  of  a 
legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  character.  Even 
in  Fiji,  as  I  have  shown,  tlie  system  of  local  district 
institutions  has  been  highly  developed,  and  a  congress 
of  head  men,  ])rcsided  over  by  the  Governor,  meets 
every  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and  taking  advice, 
and  somewhat  resembles  Sir  Robert  Sandoman's  Durbar 
of  the  sirdars  of  Baluchistan. 

The  tendency  to  unite  several  of  our  dependencies 
under  the  same  government,  shown,  for  example,  since 
early  in  1889  in  the  case  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and 
since  1848  in  that  of  Jamaica  and  Turks  Islands,  as  well 
as  by  the  formation  of  the  Leeward  Islands  Confederacy, 
and  the  grouping  together  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
marks  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  increased  economy 
in  Crown  Colony  rule.  The  various  West  Indian  unions 
and  federations  are  of  very  different  kinds,  but  generally 
speaking,  in  the  union  of  islands,  while  the  smaller 
island  has  a  local  government,  and  is  separate  as  regards 
revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt,  the  laws  of  the  larger 
apply  to  it. 

The  Leeward  Islands,  which  had  enjoyed  a  federal 
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constitution  from  the  time  of  AVilliam  and  Mary  up  to 
the  end  of  the  hist  century,  were  again  constituted  a 
single  federal  colony  b}-  an  imperial  Act  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  first  administration.  It  consists  of 
five  Presidencies,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  group  con- 
taining St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Anguilla,  united  in  1882 
under  the  name  of  "  St.  Christopher  (St.  Kitts)-Nevis," 
which  pays  six  of  the  sixteenths  into  which  the  common 
charges  of  the  federation  are  divided.  Next  comes 
Antigua,  which  includes  the  island  of  Barbuda  as 
a  dependency,  and  which  pays  five-sixteenths,  contains 
the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  legislature,  has  a 
partly  representative  constitution,  and  returns  elected 
meml)ers  to  the  general  or  federal  legislature.  Other 
mem])ers  of  the  federation  are  Dominica  (three-six- 
teenths), Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
colony  has  power  to  alter  its  constitution  by  an  ordinary 
Act,  and  the  Crown  has  power  to  include  in  the  federa- 
tion any  (jther  West  Indian  colony  upon  an  address 
from  both  Councils  concerned.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  there  are  two  classes  of 
questions  with  which  the  federal  legislature  may  deal : 
those  given  to  it  by  the  statutory  constitution,  and 
those  referred  to  it  by  the  local  governing  bodies.  Man}- 
of  the  local  Acts  may  be  repealed  or  amended  by  the 
federal  legislature,  and  all  of  them  are  void  if  they 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  general  body,  so  that  the 
constitution  is  hardly  one  which  would  suit  colonies 
with  responsible  government,  as  questions  of  legality 
would  be  certain  to  arise. 

Three  of  the  Windward  Islands — Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
and  St.  Vincent — are  now  under  one  Govcrnor-in-Chief, 
and  possess,  as  West  Indians  put  it,  "  one  lunatic 
asylum  and  one  Court  of  Appeal,"  but  have  no  federal 
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legislative  body.  Sir  Walter  Sendall,  who  has  just  given 
up  the  government  of  the  group  for  that  of  Barbados,  is 
the  excellent  official  Natal  refused  to  receive  because  he 
was  supposed  to  l)e  likiily  to  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape ;  and  another  West  Indian 
government — that  of  Jamaica — is  also  admirably  ad- 
ministered by  another  rejected  Governor,  Sir  Henry 
Blake. 

Mr.  Salmon,  in  his  "  Plan  for  the  Union  of  the  fifteen  we.st 
British  West  Indian  Colonies,"  has  thrown  the  weight  tvd.raii.i 
of  his  official  experience  on  the  side  of  confederation,  futull 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  in  West  Africa  attempts  to  connect 
settlements  have  been  abortive.  If  a  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a  British  West  Indian  Confederacy  is 
ever  worked  out  in  practice,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  elements  of  self- 
government  already  existing  in  the  various  colonies,  and 
to  rest  the  federal  government  upon  those  Provincial 
systems,  after  having  reformed  and  developed  them. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  complete  West  Indian 
federation  arc  considerable,  but  not  too  great  to  be 
overcome,  and  not  greater  than  those  which  were 
conquered  by  the  founders  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
The  local  jealousies  are  as  fierce  as  those  of  the  chief 
Australian  colonies ;  there  is  no  West  Indian  Rome  to 
which  West  Indian  Turins  and  Miians  can  give  way. 
Most  of  the  islands  have  a  noble  history  of  their  own, 
and  they  are  unwilling  to  merge  their  individuality 
in  a  new  country.  There  is  a  fear  of  l)eing  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  island  in  which  the  federal  legis- 
lature may  sit  or  the  Governor  live.  There  are  local 
paid  offices  to  be  absorbed,  and  local  councillors  who 
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may  suffer  loss  of  dignity.  TJieru  is  tliu  iiicvitablc 
struggle  to  be  faced  as  to  whether  the  federal  assembly 
should  l)e  nominated  or  elective.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  AA'ould  l)e  financial  economy  in  a  complete  scheme, 
and  chances  of  development  which  are  lacking  now  ; 
and  the  islands  woukl  be  better  able  to  find  the  few 
statesmen,  white,  black,  and  "  coloured,"  who  would 
be  needed  for  tlieir  government  as  a  group,  than  they 
are  to  jjroduce  the  highest  level  of  governing  power  in 
the  hordes  of  councillors  who  are  now  needed.  It  is 
possible  that  the  informal  negotiations  between  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies  which  have  been  named  in  the 
chapter  on  "  The  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  West 
Indies,"  may  one  day  be  resumed,  and  that  it  nuiy 
1)6  the  lot  of  Canada  to  bring  al^out  West  Indian 
Federation. 
cypnis.  The  dependency  of  Cyprus,  administered  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  colony, 
and  Ceylon,  are  the  two  chief  British-governed  islands 
of  which  I  liave  still  to  write.  In  Cyprus  we  have 
introduced  since  1882  a  fairly  liberal  constitution,  which 
presents  the  peculiarity  of  the  division  of  the  island  into 
electoral  districts  in  each  of  which  the  JMohammedan 
voters  elect  one  member,  and  the  non-Mohanimedan, 
that  is,  Greek-Cypriote,  voters  three  members,  to  the 
Legislative  Council — a  division  of  electors  accordino;  to 
creed  which  is  unknown,  I  think,  elsewhere  in  our 
dominions.  Electoral  separation  of  a  particular  race, 
as,  for  example,  of  the  Maori  people  in  New  Zealand,  is 
uncommon,  but  electoral  separation  of  a  religion  perhaps 
unique.  AVhile  the  old  Turkish  religious  courts  are 
kept  up  for  Moliammcdan  (;ases,  the  six  district  courts 
for  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  laws  are  each  of 
them  composed  of  a  president  and  of  two  other  members. 
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ijf  whom  one  is  a  Christian  and  the  other  a  jMohammedan. 
Our  administration  is  too  costly  for  the  island,  althoiigii 
there  is  still  a  parliamentary  grant-in-aid,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  High  Commissioner  at  a  salary  of 
£4000  a  year  will  have  sooner  or  later  to  be  reduced,  as 
the  trade  and  position  of  the  island  make  such  an 
expenditure  unjustifiable.  The  remedies  proposed  by 
the  Cypriote-Greeks  for  the  present  poverty  of  Cyprus 
are  curious,  and  the  reasons  given  for  proposing  them 
stranger  still.  They  ask,  for  instance,  that  the  wine 
duties  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  remitted  on 
Cyprus  wines,  apparently  thinking  that  no  duty  is  levied 
on  the  wines  of  British  colonies,  for  they  argue  that 
Cyprus  is  in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  a  colony  ;  and  they 
urge  that  what  they  wish  could  be  done  without  loss  to 
rlie  Exche(|uer,  as  Cyprus  wines  do  not  reach  England 
now.  That,  if  the  wines  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Empire 
were  admitted  duty  free,  other  and  duty-paying  wines 
would  Ije  displaced  from  consumption,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  purse,  is  a  consideration  which  has  not 
entered  into  the  minds  of  the  Archlushop  and  his  friends. 
Substantially,  however,  they  are  in  the  right  in  thinking 
that  they  are  still  overtaxed  all  round. 

Ceylon  may  not  have  met  as  yet  with  the  recent  ceyion. 
success  of  Mauritius  in  cstaljlishing  for  itself  a  market 
in  our  great  Southern  colonies,  and  since  the  drop 
caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  coffee  -  fungus  it  has 
not  seen  its  trade  increase  with  the  bounds  which 
have  marked  the  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  as  superior  to  Ceylon  in  volume  of  commerce 
as  in  the  flavour  of  the  mangosteen.  Still,  Ceylon  is  a 
country  wdiich  among  the  old  Crown  Colonies  has  most 
of  all  exhibited  the  interesting  ([uality  of  British  pluck. 
When  its  planters  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
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the  total  failure  of  that  coffee  crop  on  which  they  were 
almost  wholly  d(;pcndent,  instead  of  allowing  their 
colony  to  pine,  as  the  West  Indian  colonies  dwindled  in 
importance  after  emancipation  and  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  sugar,  they  set  to  work  and  created  for  (V^ylon  that 
marvellous  tea  trade,  the  sudden  growth  of  which  has 
become  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of  the  British  world. 

The  export,  indeed,  of  tea  from  Ceylon  to  England 
is  so  vast  a  trade  for  so  small  a  colony  as  to  deserve 
special  notice.  As  late  as  187S  Ceylon  was  sending 
us  no  tea,  while  China  was  sending  us  tea  to  the  value  of 
ten  millions  sterling,  and  India  tea  to  the  value  of  nearly 
three  millions  sterling.  The  Indian  export  of  tea  to  the 
United  Kingdom  (virtually  India's  only  present  market, 
for  the  taste  for  Indian  tea  has  not  spread  as  yet 
to  the  other  great  tea-drinking  countries)  has  steadily 
increased ;  but  the  export  of  tea  from  Ceylon  to  Great 
Britain  has  risen  with  extraordinary  bounds,  and, 
while  the  Chinese  export  has  steadily  declined,  Ceylon 
is  rapidly  gaining  upon  India.  In  1889  Ceylon  sent  us 
exactly  half  as  much  tea  as  did  China.  When  I  was  in 
Ceylon  in  1867  the  first  trials  of  tea  seed  had  just  been 
made,  but  the  coffee  trade  was  flourishing,  and  coffee  was 
to  Ceylon  what  wool  was  to  New  Zealand.  When  I 
revisited  the  colony  in  1876  the  exportation  of  coffee  was 
still  immense,  and  a  rise  of  price  in  the  article  had  concealed 
a  falling  off  in  production,  so  that  the  coffee  export  still 
figured  as  of  the  value  of  four  millions  sterling.  Tea- 
growing  was  then  in  its  infancy,  but  two  growers  were 
supplying  local  wants.  Since  that  time  the  tea  industry 
has  increased  so  fast,  and  coffee  so  rapidly  declined,  that 
the  Ceylon  tea  export  already  exceeds  the  coffee  export 
in  value,  and  it  is  computed  that  in  1890  the  export 
of  Ceylon  tea  will  be  forty  million  pounds  weight.     The 
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Ceylon  plunters  have  every  reason  to  l)c  proud  of  tlio 
enterprise  and  energy  which  they  disphiyed  in  refusing 
to  sit  still  and  see  their  island  ruined  by  the  coftee  blight. 
Ceylon  has  rapidly  produced  the  tea  which  on  the  average 
connnands  the  highest  price,  and  yet  is  the  cheapest  to 
the  consumer,  and  will  year  by  year  increasingly  displace 
China  tea  and  rival  Indian  tea  in  the  market  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Great  Britain  draws  from  Ceylon 
some  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling  of  interest  on 
capital,  and  the  planters  of  the  island  prosper.  Ceylon 
is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  command  the  Australian 
market,  an  important  one,  for  the  Australians,  as  I  have 
said,  stand  first  as  tea -drinkers,  and  easily  beat  us  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  stand  next.  Whether  Ceylon 
will  ultimately  obtain  the  market  of  the  United  States, 
where  at  i)resent  Chinese  and  Japanese  teas  are  drunk, 
will  depend  on  the  success  of  tea  as  a  crop  in  Central 
America  and  the  West-India  Islands.  One  of  the  oddities 
of  the  British  Empire  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Canadians, 
who  in  many  points  closely  resemble  the  Australians, 
drink  tea  only  upon  the  scale  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  on  that  of  the  Australians  or 
even  of  the  home-staying  Britons.  The  coldness  of  the 
long  Canadian  winter  can  hardly  be  the  explanation,  as 
the  Eussians  of  the  extreme  north  drink  tea  in  winter 
with  a  freedom  which  is  limited  only  by  its  heavy  price 
and  their  own  poverty,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  best  of 
drinks  for  coachmen  and  others  whose  vocations  expose 
them  to  the  severest  cold. 

It  is  not  only  tea  and  coffee  that  Ceylon  produces.  General 
for  the  island  has  few  rivals  in  fruitfulness,  and  none  in  of  the 
charm.     Spice,  cacao,  and  cinchona  plantations  thrive  ;  '"  '^"' 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  yields  freely  of  its  varied  crops,  and 
in    precious   stones   Ceylon    stands  first   in  all    except 
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diamonds  and  rubies.  The  island  is  also  interesting  on 
account  of  its  presenting  to  us  a  picture  of  a  settled  and 
orderly  Buddhist  system  which  once  prevailed  through- 
out India  and  the  iMalay  Archipelago.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ceylon  is  the  home  of  Government  monopolies,  or 
"  farms,"  such  as  those  of  salt,  of  forests,  of  pearls  and 
of  liquor,  and  the  Government  has  unfortunately,  on 
account  of  the  last-named  monopoly,  an  interest  in  pusli- 
ing  the  sale  of  drink. 

Not  only  is  the  liquor  monopoly  objectionable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  interest  of  the  natives,  but  their 
well-wishers  complain  also  of  the  exaction  of  forced 
labour,  redeemable  by  fine — a  custom  which  exists, 
however,  as  regards  road-making  in  many  other  Crown 
Colonies,  and  lingers  on  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  In 
Ceylon  Indian  coolies  employed  as  agricultural  labourers 
are  exempted  from  this  Avork  or  tax,  an  exemption 
obviously  created  to  favour  planter  interests.  There  is 
also  a  tax  on  imported  grain,  and  other  heavy  import 
duties,  from  which  are  exempted  machinery  and  goods 
necessary  to  the  planting  industry.  There  is  an  export 
duty  on  coffee,  tea,  cacao,  and  cinchona,  which  is  almost 
as  ol)jectionable  in  princii)le  as  the  duty  upon  imported 
grain,  but  presses  upon  the  planter  as  w^ell  as  on  the 
conmumity  at  large.  The  effeminacy  of  the  Cinghalese 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  want  of  variety  in  their 
food  for  which  taxation  is  in  part  responsible.  In 
the  case  of  Ceylon,  as  in  the  case  of  other  colonies  of 
a  similar  type,  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Salmon  in  sup- 
porting M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  desire  to  see  taxation  take 
the  form  of  heavy  duties  on  intoxicating  liquors  and 
tobacco,  light  ad  valorem  duties  on  all  other  articles 
except  food,  and  taxes  upon  land.  The  present  position 
of  Ceylon  presents  a  picture  of  both  the  advantages  and 
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the  drawbacks  of  a  good  specimen  of  the  autocratic 
Crown  Colony  system.  The  friends  of  the  native  arc 
opposed  to  the  suggested  introduction  of  so-called  self- 
government  into  the  island,  because  they  fear  the  rise 
of  a  })lanter  oligarchy,  and  prefer  direct  C^rown  ruh^ 
until  the  time  comes  for  Ceylon  to  receive  a  govern- 
ment resting  upon  the  representation  of  the  majority. 

As  su(!cessful,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  Singapore  itself,  iwv^- 
Hong-Kong  is  also  a  settlement  of  which  w^e  may  l)e 
}»roud,  and  Victoria  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  l)eautiful 
and  well  kept  of  cities.  The  joint  English  and  Ameri- 
can town  which  divides  European  Shanghai  with  the  shim^'iKii 
"French  Concession,"  and  which  is  a  republic  in  which 
the  British  element  preponderates  over  the  American,  is 
also  a  flourishing  part  of  Grenter  Britain, 

In  addition  to  those  political  peculiarities  of  Crown  Pecuiiiu 
Colonies  which  have  been  already  noted,  I  may  name  the  Ijrrwn 
fiict  that  in  the  Straits  and  several  of  the  old   C*rown  J;!?,-"".,^! 
Colonies  native  education  is  free  to  natives,  while  fees*'""- 
are  charo;ed  to  natives  for  learning  Encjlish.   In  Heligoland 
both  English  and  German  are  taught  to  all  the  children, 
although  their  mother-tongue  is  a  Frisian  dialect.     In 
]\lalta  the  composition  of  the  Council  of  Government  is 
as  complicated  as  is  that  of  the  Court  of  Policy   of 
British  Guiana,  already  described.     Four  of  the  elected 
members  are  chosen  by  a  body  of  special  electors  from 
the  classes  of  ecclesiastics,  nobles  and    landed  gentry, 
graduates  of  the  University,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mercial Exchange.     The  other  ten  elected  members  are 
chosen   by    single -member    constituencies   of  "general 
electors,"  and  not  more  than  two  ecclesiastics  may  be  so 
chosen.     Previously  to  the  recent  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution  of  Malta,  and  under  the  ordinance  of  18G1, 
the  elective  members  were  elected  in  one  list  with  the 
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limited  vote.  The  destruction  of  direct  minority  repre- 
sentation in  Malta  leaves  the  constitution  of  the  Ca])e 
unique,  J  think,  in  the  colonial  world  of  politics  in 
making  the  attempt  to  carry  out  any  form  of  propor- 
tional representation. 

On  the  wh(jle  it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the 
French  colonies  property  as  well  as  power  is  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  "  coloured "  population  and  of  the 
l)lacks,  in  their  English  neighbours  this  is  the  case  only 
in  a  less  degree,  while  the  importation  of  Indian  labour 
has  enabled  the  old  system  of  large  properties  to  be 
kept  up  in  many  of  our  Crown  Colonies.  It  has  been 
shown  also  by  our  inquiries  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  our  tropical  col  nies  are  in  a  condition  of 
decline.  They  hold  a  secondary  place  in  our  attention 
because  of  the  immense  development  of  Canadian  and 
Australasian  interests ;  but  they  are  on  the  whole  fairly 
prosperous  and  progressive.  There  is  indeed  in  our 
Crown  Colonies  a  remarkable  expansion  of  trade  and 
revenue,  although  the  growth  of  population  is  more  rapid 
still.  The  West  Indies,  which  were  once  most  important 
to  our  Empire,  now  figure  only  for  1  per  cent  in  our  trade, 
but  they  give  us  naval  stations,  and  they  permit  us  to 
try  experiments  which  are  useful  to  the  world  in  the 
production  of  the  fruits  of  tropical  labour.  We  have 
seen  that  the  British  West  Indies,  like  Canada,  are  feeling 
to  some  extent  the  attraction  of  the  enormous  neigh- 
bouring body  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  now  an 
American  party  in  the  West  Indies.  In  my  opinion  the 
islands  will  remain  British  and  not  become  American, 
but  will  more  and  more  be  "  black  countries."  Already 
the  decline  in  the  white  population  has  been  consider- 
able, and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  there  were 
vastly  more  white  settlers  in  Barbados,  for  example,  in 
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its  palmy  days  of  the  time  of  Charles  I  and  Charles  II 
and  James  II  than  there  are  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Crown  Colonies  have  not  been  dealt  with  here 
at  sueh  o;reat  Icingth  as  have  the  self-ooverniuo:  eom- 
raunities,  beeause,  although  the  former  try  some  experi- 
ments, these  are  not  spontaneously  introduced  by 
democratic  electorates  or  assemblies  of  our  country- 
men, but  are  the  suggestion  of  officials  sent  out  from 
home,  and  are  of  less  importance  and  less  interest  to 
ourselves  as  an  example.  The  chief  need  of  the  Crown 
Colonies  is  that  the  feelings  and  the  wishes  of  their 
peoples  should  be  better  known  and  understood  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  so  that  Secretaries  of  State  may 
be  uro-ed  to  grant  more  liberal  institutions  to  the 
most  advanced  in  public  intelligence  among  these 
colonies.  France  has  tried  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  the 
establishment  of  communal  and  general  councils,  and  the 
return  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
colonial  representatives,  some  of  them  men  of  colour,  of 
whom  one  occupied  a  seat  in  a  French  Cabinet  not  long- 
ago.  With  us,  however,  the  population  of  colonies  and  of 
dependencies  bears  to  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom so  different  a  proportion  that  no  such  complete 
solution  of  our  difficulties  would  be  possible  without 
a  revolutionary  change  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Empire. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  Crown  Colonies  continue 
to  be  governed  from  Downing  Street  to  the  present 
extent,  so  long  will  it  be  desirable  that  a  well-informed 
public  opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  administrative  acts,  on  the  nature 
of  which  depends  in  a  large  measure  the  well-being  of 
many  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

The  Crown  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire  contain  Troi.icai 
some  of  the  loveliest  countries  of  the  world,  and  tempt 
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the  traveller  hy  their  beauty  a.s  strongly  as  do  Canada 
and  Australia  by  the  interesting  nature  of  their  social 
and  political  institutions.  St.  Lucia  and  Ceylon  arc 
superior  even  to  Java  in  their  landscapes,  and,  with 
British  Guiana,  present  a  perfect  picture  of  tropical 
scenery.  There  is  no  more  l)eautiful  island  than  Ceylon, 
for  if  the  glimpses  of  its  sacred  peak  and  its  dark  ranges, 
caught  through  the  cocoa-nut  groves  that  fringe  its 
golden  sands  and  purple  seas,  arc  equalled,  though  in 
a  ditferent  style,  by  the  glories  of  New  Zealand's 
Southern  Al})s,  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  mingled 
crowds  of  Hindoo,  of  "Moorish,"  and  of  C'inghalese- 
Buddhist  people  that  throng  its  busy  roads,  adds  an 
element  of  romantic  charm  that  must  needs  l)c  lackino- 
in  new  countries  peopled  l)y  the  English,  the  Irish,  and 
the  Scotch. 
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CHAPTER  I 


COLONIAL    DEMOCRACY 


In  entering  upon  ii  l)rief  general  aecount  of  the 
tendencies  of  society  in  tlie  colonies  of  ('aniidji,  or 
Australasia,  and  of  South  Africa,  1  have  in  the  first 
place  to  renuirk  that  some  considerations  bearing  upon 
the  subject  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  chapters  on 
Canada,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales.  With  regard 
indeed  to  many  of  the  social  and  politi(;al  changes  which 
the  English  in  the  colonies  have  worked  out  for  them- 
selves it  is  dilHcult  to  generalise,  because  Canadian 
practice  is  closer  to  that  of  the  United  States  than  is 
Australian;  and  Australian,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
interesting,  experimentally  considered,  to  ourselves. 
For  example,  when  I  come  to  mention  State-socialism 
I  shall  have  to  show  the  curious  difference  which  exists 
between  (Canada  and  Australasia  in  this  respect,  and  how 
that  difference  is,  day  by  day,  growing  greater  instend 
of  less.  The  minor  differences  between  Canatla  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Australasian  and  South  African 
colonies  on  the  other,  have  been  to  some  extent  brought 
about  by  the  severe  climate  of  Canada,  and  the  slow 
growth  of  the  country  through  the  absence  of  gold 
rushes,  while  the  existence  in  its  neighbourhood  of  the 
tempting  El  Dorados  of  the  western  States  of  the 
American  Union  has  drawn  away  from  Canada  a  certain 
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pro})ortion  of  the  more  adventurous  among  its  youth. 
The  rcsembhmces,  however,  which  are  found  in  the 
social  and  political  systems  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
are  many,  and  they  are  not  all  of  them  to  be  discovered 
in  the  politics  and  society  of  the  United  States, 

One  reason  for  many  of  the  distinctions  that  may 
be  drawn  between  Australian  democracy  and  that  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  are  mainly  ruled  by  small  owners  of  land 
tilling  their  own  holdings  (a  point  in  which  Canada 
resembles  the  United  States),  while  Australasia  is  chieHy 
governed  by  the  town  democracy,  and  the  workmen  in 
their  trade  unions  are  far  more  powerful  than  upon  tlie 
continent  of  America.  In  the  most  remarkable  case 
that  has  been  seen  of  the  adoption  of  an  extreme  Eadical 
policy,  by  a  state  mainly  English  in  the  composition  of 
its  people — the  carrying  of  the  Kearney  constitution  in 
the  State  of  California — the  workmen,  as  has  been  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Bryce,  would  have  been  powerless  had 
they  not  made  an  alliance  with  the  landed  democracy 
of  the  State,  and  the  virtual  abandonment  in  practice 
of  many  of  the  principles  of  this  constitution  was 
brought  about  by  the  weakening,  and  ultimate  disrup- 
tion, of  the  alliance.  In  Australia,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  advance  of  the  leading  colonies  in  the  direction  of 
democracy  and  State  -  socialism  has  been  steady,  and 
has  been  conducted  under  the  leadership  in  the  main  of 
a  single  class,  who  have,  however,  used  their  power, 
on  the  whole,  with  moderation  and  with  skill. 

Mr.  Bryce  ^  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  faults  ordinarily  attributed  to  demo- 
cracies are  not  observable  in  the  policy  or  in  the  social 

^  Tlie  American  Comvionweulth,  by  James  Bryce,  M.P.     Macmillan  and 
Co.,  1889. 
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life  of  the  United  States,  but  has  suggested  that  there 
are  some  exceptions.  The  laws  are  not  always  steadily 
enforced.  There  is  consequently  a  slight  tendency  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  to  replace  law  by  an  organised 
mob  rule.  There  is  much  legislative  corruption.  There 
exists,  he  thinks,  a  certain  commonness  in  mind  and 
tone,  or  want  of  dignity  and  elevation,  rather  of  style 
than  of  character  ;  a  certain  apathy  among  the  fas- 
tidious as  regards  public  life ;  a  certain  want  of  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  legislation  and  administration ; 
an  inadequate  recognition  of  the  value  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  them,  and  some  laxity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business.  I  am  not  here  concerned 
with  the  inquiry  how  far  Mr.  Bryce  is  right  or  wrong 
as  regards  that  nation  the  affairs  of  which  he  has 
investigated,  with  so  much  patience  that  we  may  be 
content  with  the  result  of  his  observations  instead  of 
l)eing  tempted  to  make  our  own.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  none  of  these  exceptions,  or  at  the  most  not 
more  than  one  of  them,  applies  to  the  democracy  of 
the  colonial  Greater  Britain.  If  we  take  Victoria  as 
our  example,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated  in  the 
Victorian  chapter  (remembering  that  in  most  points  the 
other  Australasian  colonies,  and  that  in  many  Canada, 
can  point  to  similar  conditions),  we  find  the  laws  as 
well  enforced  as  they  are  in  England.  There  is  no 
tendency  to  lynch  law.  There  is  as  little  public  cor- 
ruption as  in  the  mother -country.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascribe  commonness  in  mind  and  tone,  or  want 
of  dignity  and  elevation,  to  a  people  who  select  men 
such  as  Mr.  Higinbotham,  Mr.  Service,  Mr.  Deakin, 
Professor  Pearson,  or,  to  turn  to  a  neighbouring  colony. 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  as  the  most  worthy  of  public 
esteem.     There  is  less  want  of  knowledge  as  regards 
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legislation  and  administration  observable  generally  in 
our  self-govern ing  colonies  than  in  the  United  Kingdom 
itself.  The  long  career  in  office  in  Canada  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  the  permanency  of  the  })opularity  in  Vic- 
toria of  Mr.  Higinbotham,  and,  I  would  add,  in  New 
South  Wales  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  are  evidences  that 
there  is  in  our  chief  colonies  no  inadequate  recognition 
of  the  worth  of  experience  in  dealing  with  legislation 
and  administration ;  and  no  one  who  knows  the  public 
offices  of  South  Australia,  or  Victoria,  or  Tasmania  can 
accuse  them  of  more  laxity  in  the  management  of  public 
business  than  is  to  be  found  in  Downing  Street  itself, 
while  the  apathy  among  the  fastidious,  which  was  at  one 
time  noticeable  in  New  South  Wales,  seems,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  colony,  to  have  disappeared. 

Neither  is  there  to  be  discerned  in  Greater  Britain 
any  of  that  jealousy  of  eminence,  or  that  reluctance  to 
pay  sufficient  salaries  to  ol)tain  good  service  for  the  State, 
which  has,  by  philosophic  historians  earlier  than  Mr. 
Bryce,  been  thought  a  characteristic  of  democracy.  I 
ventured  to  foretell  in  1868  that  in  Australia  no  such 
dangers  would  arise,  and  so  far  as  there  has  been  change 
in  the  last  twenty  years  the  change  has  all  been  in  a 
good  direction.  Class  animosities  are  less  strong  through- 
out the  colonies  than  they  were.  There  is  a  more 
general  acceptance  of  democracy,  and  a  more  general 
recognition  of  its  success,  than  I  found  in  1 867  prevailing 
among  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  colonies ;  and  there 
is  more  and  more  reason  to  think  that,  while  such 
colonies  as  Victoria  point  out  to  us  now,  as  they 
pointed  out  to  us  then,  the  road  that  we  shall  take,  that 
road  will  lead  us  towards  general  contentment  and 
greatly  increased  prosperity.  In  many  matters  we 
have    followed    the    example    of    our    colonies.       On 
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the  other  hand,  they  have  taken  fresh  strides  towards 
democracy,  as,  for  example,  in  the  widespread  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  payment  of  members  of 
Parliament,  and — in  Australasia — of  the  principle  of  the 
graduation  of  death  duties  according  to  the  amount  of 
property  bequeathed.  In  these  points,  too,  we  shall  follow 
them,  and,  their  present  position  shows,  follow  them 
with  good  results.  No  possibility  exists  of  contending 
that  colonial,  any  more  than  American,  democracy  has 
crushed  out  individuality  of  character,  as  Alexis  de  Toc- 
(jueville  thought  it  would  ;  while  the  cheerfulness  and 
pleasantness  of  life  in  our  self-governing  colonies — more 
remarkable  on  the  whole  in  the  Southern  colonies  than  in 
the  United  States — allow  us  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  beauti- 
ful national  existence  as  the  future  state  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  of  South  Africa,  and  of  Canada  so  far  as 
climate  admits,  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  realised. 

There  are  some  who  have  got  over  their  fear  of  No  class 
American  democracy,  and  who  are  inclined  to  think  ^  '^""  " 
that  a  territorial  democracy  may  safely  be  trusted  with 
the  affairs  of  great  communities,  who  yet  believe  that  a 
democracy  mainly  in  the  hands  of  artisans  is  a  much  - 
more  dangerous  thing,  and  who  have  fears  witli  regard 
to  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales  which 
no  longer  op})ress  them  with  regard  to  the  United  States. 
Although  in  the  United  States,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  pointed 
out,*  the  rich  bear  less  than  their  due  share  of  taxation, 
the  wage-earning  class,  he  tells  us,  is  no  more  active  in 
political  work  than  are  other  classes,  returns  few  work- 
men to  Congress  or  to  the  State  legislatures,  and  only 
greatly  exerts  itself  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
introduction  of  cliea})  foreign  labour,  and  of  supporting 
local  industries   by  protective  tariffs.     In  Canada  also 
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this  is  partially  true.  In  the  Australian  colonies,  al- 
though the  wage-earning  class  shows  far  more  political 
activity,  and  is  for  more  powerful,  it  does  not  attempt 
largely  to  return  artisans  to  Parliament,  and  is  content 
to  help  to  carry  on  the  government  through  statesmen 
and  politicians  chosen  for  merit  or  for  attention  to  their 
work,  without  respect  to  class. 
Classes.  In  all  the  colonies,  both  in  those  where  the  work- 

men are  all-powerful  and  in  those  where  the  capitalists 
rule,  there  is  no  such  war  of  rich  and  poor  as  is  seen 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Europe  gener- 
ally, and  no  such  jealousy  between  workmen  and 
employers.  In  the  Australasian  colonies,  in  which  the 
workmen  are  politically  the  strongest  class,  there  is 
not,  however,  so  great  a  fusion  of  classes  as  is  seen 
in  the  back  country  of  Canada  and  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  line  between  classes,  as  regards  social 
intercourse,  is  somewhat  more  sharply  drawn  than  in  the 
newer  parts  of  British  America  or  of  the  United  States. 
If  our  self-made  colonial  population — in  Australasia  at  all 
events — show  a  certain  imjDatience  of  youthful  immi- 
grants of  the  higher  social  class,  that  feeling  is  natural 
and  not  unreasonable  ;  and  if  they  are  given  to  vaunting 
their  own  prosperity  and  running  down  all  that  comes 
from  the  old  world,  they  have  much  in  their  success  to 
excuse  them  for  so  doing.  The  supposed  roughness  and 
violence  of  young  Australia  is  a  matter  which  I  have 
already  dealt  with  in  the  chapters  on  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales.  The  facts  have  been  grossly  exaggerated 
by  hasty  writers,  and  it  may  confidently  be  asserted 
that  the  Australian  "  larrikins  "  are,  in  the  possession  of 
evil  qualities  and  in  their  mode  of  showing  them,  behind 
both  the  roughs  of  the  old  country  and  the  *'  hoodlums  " 
of  the  United  States. 
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That  tliere  should  be  little  danger  in  the  political  Social  con- 
predominance  of  colonial  workmen  is  natural  when  the  colonial 
circumstances  are  borne  in  mind.  As  regards  the  settlers 
and  the  sons  of  settlers  in  the  more  distant  colonies — 
those  of  Australia  and  South  Africa — they  come  largely 
of  a  picked  race,  and  represent  the  most  enterprising 
and  energetic  of  their  class.  Colonial  workmen  generally 
are  well-to-do ;  many  of  them  own  property  ;  they  live 
in  good  houses  ;  often  hold  land  ;  are  commonly  members 
of  religious  congregations ;  their  wives  are  able  to 
employ  young  girls  to  do  much  of  their  household  work, 
and  have  leisure  for  intellectual  improvement.  In 
many  of  the  fiictorics  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
we  find  not  only  the  excellent  bands  of  musicians  which 
some  English  factories  can  show,  but  debating  societies 
admirably  managed,  concerts  of  good  music  given  by 
the  men  in  evening  dress,  and  the  practice  of  taking  the 
family  to  the  seaside  for  a  holiday  trip  each  year. 
While  the  athleticism  of  England  has  been,  up  to  the 
recent  revival  of  football,  mainly  in  the  upper  and  middle 
class,  in  the  colonies  the  workmen  supply  the  football, 
the  cricket,  and  the  cycling  clubs  with  their  chief 
strength.  They  take  walking  tours  and  outings  for 
sketching  and  for  boating  as  freely  as  do  the  rich.  So 
great  is  the  general  prosperity  that  regular  domestic 
service  is  dying  out,  and  is  being  replaced  by  occasional 
help  from  young  people  or  from  immigrants  before  they 
get  good  places.  It  is  impossible  in  the  wealthier 
colonies  to  tell  one  class  from  another  by  its  dress.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  working  people,  like  many  of  the 
trading  and  other  classes,  care  nothing  for  serious 
pursuits,  and  are  wasteful  and  improvident.  But  on 
the  whole  they  are  good  citizens,  and  their  rule  presents 
no  danger.     So  great  has  been  the  prosperity  of  the 
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colonies  in  recent  years  thcit  full  employment  and  high 
wages  have  led  to  large  investments  by  workmen,  which 
have  become  a  conservative  counterpoise  to  extreme 
opinions,  and  have  checked  any  general  movement  of 
the  working  classes  against  the  present  relations  of 
capital  and  labour.  There  have  l)een  strikes  in  particular 
cases  for  higher  pay,  but  the  disturbances  have  been 
confined  to  isolated  l)ranches  of  trade  and  have  never 
become  general,  and  the  parliaments  of  lal)Our  have 
stopped  far  more  strikes  than  they  have  countenanced. 
Nearly  every  dispute  is  referred  to  boards  of  arbitrators, 
and  their  decisions  are  accepted  by  both  parties. 
Opinions  of  Wlicu  I  spcak  of  tlic  dominance  of  labour  in 
workmen,  the  Australian  colonies  I  mean  its  potential  domin- 
ance, and  its  power  in  those  questions  upon  which 
working-class  opinion  is  united,  and  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  there  is  much  interference  by  artisans  in 
the  whole  field  of  politics.  Colonial  workmen  have  of 
recent  years  discussed  among  themselves,  for  the  most 
})art,  rather  special  issues  attecting  special  measures  than 
put  forward  any  general  policy  accepted  by  the  whole 
body  of  workmg  men.  So  little  movement  has  there 
been  against  property,  in  spite  of  the  steps  taken  to 
ensure  that  wealth  should  contribute  a  large  share 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  State,  that  property  alone, 
as  a  rule,  is  allowed  in  colonies  to  vote  at  municipal 
elections,  and  the  workmen  show  little  dislike  for  the 
principle  which  exists  in  many  colonies  that  property 
should  confer  in  local  elections  a  "  plural "  vote.  So 
powerful  are  the  urban  freeholding  interests  of  the 
working  people  that  city  property  bears  but  little  State 
taxation — in  Victoria  none.  The  most  prosperous  of  the 
colonial  w^orkmen  are  freeholders  in  towns  or  suburbs, 
shareholders    in    limited    liability    companies    owning 
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factories  and  mines,  and  in  fact  capitalists  and  pro- 
priotors,  witli  tlie  same  feeling  against  nationalisation  of 
the  land  as  is  found  among  the  landowners  of  the 
United  States.  While  the  colonial  legislation  of  the 
Australian  Liberal  party  has  been  steadily  opposed  to 
tlie  principle  of  mere  sale  of  land  to  the  highest  bidder, 
it  has  allotted  land,  without  respect  to  quality,  iu  fixed 
areas  and  at  fixed  rates,  on  a  freehold  tenure,  to  hond 
Jide  settlers,  and  the  workmen  who  own  their  houses  in 
or  near  the  towns  make  common  cause  with  the  free 
selectors,  or,  to  use  the  Canadian  phrase,  the  "  home- 
steaders," in  the  country  districts.  Although  the  most 
extreme  land  reformers  of  Europe  either  care  nothing 
for  free  transfer  of  land  or  dislike  it,  the  whole  of  the 
colonies  have  adopted  and  maintained,  with  every  sign  of 
popular  assent,  an  easy  system  of  the  transfer  of  real 
ectate,  and  su})port  it  as  steadily  as  they  do  payment  of 
members,  universal  State  education,  manhood  or  virtual 
manhood  suffrage,  and  the  other  planks  of  the  old 
colonial  Liberal  programme  now  mostly  carried  into  law. 

Li  the    colonies  we   find   now  a   general   pride  in  General 
the  admission  that  the  tone  of  society  is  democratic,  |;s|*cTof^'^' 
and   the   word   is   once   more    losing    the   associations  'oioniai 

"  Democracy. 

which  gathered  round  it  when  democracy  was  looked 
upon  as  meaning  mob  rule,  and  again  coming  to 
be  used  for  the  power  of  the  wdiole  people,  and  for 
a  form  of  government  which  calls  this  out.  The 
Australians  and  Canadians,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  a  large  native  population  of  dark  skin, 
the  South -African  English,  show^  themselves,  at  all 
events  in  the  older  centres  of  population,  under  demo- 
cratic institutions,  a  religious,  moral,  educated,  and 
intelligent  people,  considerably  above  the  European 
average,  and  a  people  who,  whether  they  style  them- 
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selves  Conservatives  or  Liberals,  arc  lirm  believers  in 
democratic  principles,  and  strong  opponents  of  class  rule. 
They  admit  very  willingly  that  virtual  dominance  of 
the  working  class  which  exists  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
Ijecause  the  working  class  is  the  most  numerous ;  but 
they  find  it  an  influence  consistent  with  respect  for  the 
rights  of  minorities,  and  are  aware  that  the  workmen 
in  those  colonies  do  not  act  as  workmen  in  colonial 
politics,  but  as  ordinary  citizens  of  the  State.  An 
interesting  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  middle- 
class  hostility  against  workmen,  even  in  the  colonies 
which  are  the  most  controlled,  potentially  at  least,  by  a 
working-class  majority,  was  afforded  by  the  recent  sul> 
scriptions  from  all  classes  in  Australia  towards  the 
dock  labourers'  strike  in  London.  The  members  of  the 
trades-unions  of  Victoria  only  led  the  way,  and  all  ranks 
followed,  including  employers  of  labour,  and  at  least  one 
Governor. 

There  is  a  general  belief  in  the  South-Sea  colonies, 
and  a  widespread  belief  in  Canada,  that  the  majority 
will  be  right  in  the  long-run,  and  all  are  full  of  hopeful- 
ness and  cheerfulness  as  to  the  national  future.  Our 
colonies  are,  indeed,  in  one  sense  not  new  countries. 
They  possess  an  old  civilisation,  in  most  cases  our  own 
with  the  upper  class  left  out,  and  therefore  similar  to 
the  form  which  ours  will  probably  one  day  assume  when 
the  upper  classes  have  been  overwhelmed  on  the  one 
side  by  new  wealth  and  on  the  other  side  by  increasingly 
powerful  Labour.  Not  only,  however,  is  British  aristo- 
cracy absent  in  Australia,  but  also  that  political  power  of 
wealth  which  exists  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  so  steady  and  gradual  has  been  the  political 
absorption  of  the  richer  people  in  Australia  into  the 
ranks  of  the  democracy,  that  the  political  predominance 
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of  riches  may  be  said  to  have  gone -under  without  a 
struggle.  The  fact  tliat  the  Australian  railways  are  in 
State  hands  has  in  itself  done  much  to  check  the  rise  in 
Australia  of  that  supremacy  of  railway  kings  which  is 
harmful  to  American  interests.  The  advantage  given 
in  the  mother-country  by  wealth,  in  the  race  to  obtain 
certain  coveted  positions,  is  altogether  non-existent  in 
the  great  self-governing  colonics  ;  but,  while  money  has 
in  them  little  or  no  political  power,  there  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  no  socialism  in  the  European  sense,  and  little  dislike 
of  the  capitalist  class.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
colonies  form  as  a])solute  a  democracy,  although  under 
constitutional  monarchy,  as  the  American  or  the  Swiss 
commonwealths  under  republican  institutions.  The 
equality,  of  the  citizens  is  not  so  much  paraded  in 
the  self-ffovernincr  colonies  as  in  the  United  States,  Imt 

or?  ' 

is  quite  as  real.  The  mere  fact  that  a  peerage  does  not 
exist,  and  that  hereditary  titles  are  almost  unknown, 
is  little  ;  but  there  is  in  the  colonies  no  sustained 
rank,  and  any  predominance  in  individuals  th;it  exists 
is  purely  personal,  and  is  seldom  continued  to  their 
posterity.  Wealth  in  the  colonies  seems  to  be  soon 
dispersed,  but  in  Canada  it  is  no  disadvantage  to 
the  offcpring  of  prominent  colonial  statesmen  who  con- 
template a  political  career  to  be  their  fathers'  sons. 
When  I  say  that  wealth  has  little  or  no  political  i)ower 
in  our  colonies — far  less  than  in  Europe,  inconceivably 
less  than  in  the  United  States — I  may  possibly  be  told 
that  in  South  Africa  there  is  one  conspicuous  exception, 
for  one  English  gentleman  of  great  reputed  wealth  does 
exercise  considerable  political  influence  in  South  Africa. 
But  his  case  forms  no  real  exception,  for  it  is  his  business 
ability  and  his  political  ability  which  have  given  him 
his  station.     In  Canada,  too,  where  the  Canadian  Pacific 
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railroiul  lia.s  considoniblo  political  influence,  that  influ- 
ence is  not  directed  by  a  single  man.  Mr.  V^un  Ilorne, 
an  American  by  birth,  who  has  become  Canadian  in  his 
ideas,  and  who  belongs  so  completely  to  the  American 
continent  that  he  has  never,  I  believe,  been  seen  in 
Europe,  has  attained  by  his  energy  to  much  power ;  he 
is  not,  however,  a  politician,  and  should  be  referred  to 
rather  as  a  man  of  l)usiuess  cai)acity  than  as  a  man 
of  wealth. 

Another  difference  between  our  chief  colonies  and 
the  United  States  must  also  be  pointed  out.  There  is 
in  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Australia  and  Canada 
no  dark-skinned  element  comparable  in  importance  to 
the  negro  element  in  the  United  States,  at  present 
excluded  by  combination  from  real  political  power. 
Nor  is  there  in  Australasia  any  hirge  white  foreign 
element  with  a  lower  standard  of  comfort  such  as  exists 
in  the  vast  immigrant  popuhition  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  colonies,  as  in  the  American  Union,  State  schools, 
either  free  or  with  fees  very  small,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  means  of  the  working  classes,  fuse  the 
im)nigrants  with  the  majority  composed  of  the  amalga- 
mated races  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  the  German 
population,  which  is  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  alien  races,  is  not  so  considerable 
proportionately  anywhere  in  the  British  Empire  as  it  is 
in  Chicago  and  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  equality  of  conditions  is  more  complete,  and  the 
influence  of  wealth  less,  in  most  of  our  self-governing 
colonies  than  is  the  case  in  the  Union,  so  we  find 
that  the  colonists  have  been  bolder  than  the  Americans 
in  their  legislative  experiments.  The  Australians,  too, 
have  had  in  this  respect  the  advantage  of  coming 
suddenly  into  a  full-grown  political  life.     The  Italian 
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navnl  authorities  have  been  able  to  do  more  with  their 
money  tluui  liave  those  of  any  other  country,  from  the 
fact  that,  starting  hite,  they  have  had  the  advantage  of 
adopting  the  newest  ideas  without  clieck  or  hindrance. 
In  politics  tlie  Australians  had  a  similar  advantage, 
except  in  the  one  point  of  local  government,  in  which 
Canada  on  the  whole  stands  first,  having  in  this  respect, 
as  in  her  federal  constitution,  profited  the  most  largely 
by  American  example.  While,  however,  our  colonists 
of  Australasia  are  bold  in  their  experiments,  and  free 
from  all  conservative  fear  of  change,  yet  they  are 
thoroughly  English,  and  as  impatient  of  the  doctrine 
of  natural  rights  as  is  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

It   is   necessary  to  insist  much   upon   the  English  Angio- 
character  of  the  colonial  democracy  of  Greater  Britain,  contrasted 
Nothinn   can    be  more  complete  than   the  manner  in  r'^'  ^*"" 
whicli    history    has    vindicated    the   accuracy  of  many  ^racy. 
of  Tocqueville's  observations  upon  democracy,  and  the 
correctness  of  many  of  his  views.     At  the  same  time 
the  most  curious  contradictions  are  to  be  observed  in 
his    writings,    though    each    part    is    true    in    itself  if 
we  confine    our   attention   to    a   portion    of  the    field. 
The  fact   is   that   Latin  democracy  and  Anglo-Saxon 
democracy  give  rise  to  very  difierent  modes  of  thought, 
and  produce    very   difierent  results.       In    one    fiimous 
passage   Tocqueville    pointed    out    with    extraordinary 
force    the  tendency   of  democracy  to    favour  absolute 
government,   and  his  passage   was  prophetic  with    re- 
gard  to   the   rise   of  the    Second   Empire   in    France. 
But   he   himself  was  well  aware  that   no  such  empire 
could  be  founded  in  a  democratic  community  mainly 
composed    of   the    English    race.      Tocqueville   has    in 
another  place   confessed   that  the  temperament  of  the 
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Frciich  nation  is  so  [jcculiar  that  wo  cannot  argue 
about  France  from  the  Itase  of  study  of  tlic  tendencies 
of  mankind  at  hirge.  Tliat  inapplicahility  of  general 
reasoning  whieli  lie  admitted  in  this  passage  is  also  true, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  as  between  (Jreat  Britain  and 
her  daugliter-countries.  It  is  impossible  unrestrictedly 
to  argue  from  English  example  about  the  colonies,  or 
from  colonial  example  al)out  the  United  Kingdom. 
Thus  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  bad  tendencies  of 
democracy,  to  be  set  with  others  against  many  bless- 
ings, that  there  exists  in  the  most  advanced  com- 
nmnities  a  jealousy  of  distinction  of  every  kind.  That 
[)opular  jealousy  is  far  less  strong  among  the  democracies 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  than  it  is  in  Latin  countries. 
While  the  American  and  Australian  democracy  may  be 
fond  of  flattery  and  impatient  of  (control,  it  is  never- 
theless far  more  amenable  to  the  restraints  of  law,  to 
the  guidance  of  the  leading  men,  and  to  the  moral 
obligations  of  justi(te  and  ('hristian  principle  than  is 
the  case  with  the  town  democracy  of  other  races,  and 
such  evil  tendencies  as  it  may  possess  are  held  in  check 
by  much  respect  for  the  past  and  by  a  true  love  of 
freedom. 

Insufficient  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  l)y 
political  observers  to  the  characteristics  of  the  colonial 
democracy  and  to  the  importance  of  colonial  example, 
and,  writing  in  1885,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine  almost 
ionored  tliem.^  That  learned  writer,  in  discussini;  the 
nature  of  democracy,  drew  plentifully  upon  his  stores  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  old  world  and  the  United  States, 
without  seeming  to  remember  the  existence  of  Canada, 
or  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, or  South  Australia,  except  when  he  mentioned  the 

^  Pojmlar  Government,  by  Sir  H.  S.  Maine.     John  Murray. 
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bcariiiii  of  tlui  in;ti<»ii  of  colonial  ijjovornors  as  to  dis- 
solutions  of  l'ai'li;nncnt  on  the  rights  of  Governments  at 
home.  Tlni  only  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  with  whom 
Sir  Henry  Maine  concerned  himself  were  the  Australian 
"  bliu'kfellows."  lie  assumed,  too,  that  under  democratic 
government  meml)ers  would  to  an  increasing  degree 
receive  positive  mandates  from  their  (Mmstituents, 
although  colonial  example  would  have  shown  him  that 
colonial  representatives  are  left  more  free  in  this  respect 
than  are  members  of  Parliament  in  (Jreat  Britain. 

Many  of  the  politi(;al  evils  which  are  put  down  Wtnk 
by  impatient  and  superficial  observers  to  republican  [lo'imUir 
government,  but  whieh  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  u.'Jut"" 
British  colonies,  under  institutions  at  all  events 
nominally  monan-hical,  are,  as  a  fact,  evils  which  have 
of  late  years  rapidly  iiua-cased  in  England,  and  are 
increasing,  although  less  fast,  in  all  the  free  countries 
of  the  world.  The  bids  made  for  votes,  at  the  expense 
of  the  true  interest  of  the  country,  or  at  the  expense  of 
international  justice,  are  perhaps  as  offensive  in  one 
country  as  in  another.  We  have  to  set  this  evil — which 
accompanies  immense  publicity,  the  enfranchisement 
of  all  classes,  the  cheajjuess  of  newspapers,  and  the 
diffusion  of  superficial  information  witho'it  a  very  real 
sense  of  responsil)ility — against  the  blessings  which  in 
England,  as  in  the  United  States  and  as  in  the  colonies, 
flow  from  the  same  institutions,  of  which  pijlitical 
conduct  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  forms  "  the  seamy 
side."  No  doubt  from  some  points  of  view  modern 
monarchical  government  of  the  German  type,  resting 
upon  public  opinion  as  nmch  as  the  democratic;  govern-  ■ 
ments  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  themselves  rest 
upon  popular  support,  has  much  to  say  for  itself;  but 
looking  at  it  from  a  distance  we  are  apt  to  see  the  good 
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side  of  such  institutions  and  to  neglect  the  bad.  Per- 
haps the  weakest  point  of  democratic  a«scniblies  is  to  be 
found  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  at^  r  in  the  case  of 

war  they  show  an  amount  of  energy  vvnich  makes  up  for 
tlieir  tendency  to  occasionally  "  hang  the  wrong  man." 
I  cannot  but  think  that  if  English  politicians  would,  in 
foreign  affairs,  ask  more  than  they  do  for  confidence 
and  silence  their  re(]ucst  would  be  granted.  The 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  although  it  has  been  extremely  unpleasant  to 
ourselves,  has  not  been  disadvantageous  to  the  interests 
of  the  American  Union.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  been  from  time  to  time  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  considerations  of  international  courtesy  and 
justice.  As  regards  colonial  legislatures,  we  for  the 
most  part  hear  in  this  country  only  of  the  least  laudable 
of  their  proceedings,  and  when  an  occasional  "  scene " 
transcends  the  bounds  of  decency  it  is  at  once  tele- 
graphed to  all  our  newspapers  as  sensational  news, 
whereas,  perhaps,  the  humdrum  proceedings  of  that 
same  legislature  in  passing  good  laws  and  well  govern- 
ing the  colony  have  been  unnoticed  for  months  or  even 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  a  popular  autocracy  is 
perhaps  more  inclined  to  make  war  or  to  threaten  war, 
witli  the  chance  of  having  to  make  it,  for  an  insufficient 
reason  and  in  an  unjust  cause  than  any  democracy,  and 
such  are  the  gigantic  evils  of  war  that  the  slightest 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  a  drawback  which  more 
than  equals  the  defects  which  may  attend  the  democratic 
institutions  of  Greater  Britain. 

As  democracy  is  existent  or  inevitable  in  most 
countries  inhabited  by  our  race,  it  is  cheering  to  be 
able  to  point  out  that  instead  of  its  evils  and  its  vices 
becoming   greater   as  years  go  by,   they  have  proved 
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to  be  a  lessening  quantity.  Victoria  presents,  on  the 
whole,  an  admirable  spectacle,  as  do  many  of  the  other  ' 
colonies ;  and  if  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales 
is  given  to  occasional  outljrcaks  of  a  painful  nature 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  puV)Hc  opinion 
of  tlie  colony  will  gradually  succeed  in  repressing  the 
excesses  of  which  it  loudly  complains.  It  has  been  seen, 
moreover,  that  while  the  evil  of  violent  language  and 
untrue  aspersions  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  which 
prevents  the  best  people  in  democracies  from  taking 
part  in  public  life,  in  New  South  Wales  the  period  of 
violence  has  been  chosen  by  men  of  a  class  who  for-  puWic 
merly  did  not  take  part  in  colonial  affairs  for  their  en- 
trance into  Parliament.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  United  States  we  often 
hear  it  said  that  the  best  men  are  not  in  politics,  there 
is  some  exaggeration  about  this  statement.  Of  course  in 
countries  where  vast  fortunes  are  to  be  made,  and  to  be 
made  so  fast  as  in  these  new  lands,  many  of  the  ablest 
men  have  no  time  for  politics,  and  are  devoted  to  money 
making  in  some  form  as  their  pursuit ;  and  in  America 
the  small  leisured  class  turns  with  natural  dislike 
from  the  still  existing  corruption  of  political  aff"airs. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  Australians  and,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  the  Americans  have  reason  to  be  sati.'Iied 
with  the  calibre  of  their  leading  politicians,  and  when  it 
is  said  that  the  race  of  American  statesmen  has  dwindled 
it  should,  I  tliink,  rather  be  contended  that  it  has  much 
changed,  and  that,  while  Washington  and  the  men  who 
succeeded  to  his  power  were  country  gentlemen  with 
country  gentlemen's  tastes  and  habits,  they  were  not 
superior  in  the  real  qualities  of  government  to  the  rail- 
splitter  Lincoln.  The  public  men  of  at  least  the  younger 
among  the  British   democracies   across   the   seas  have 
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above  all  a  high  average,  and  the  type  is  not  a  bad  one. 
They  are  courteous  and  accessible,  and  not  more  servile 
to  the  democracy  than  the  public  men  of  Europe  arc 
servile  either  to  democratic  or  to  other  masters.  A 
good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  and  written  upon 
these  subjects,  and,  because  some  brilliant  writers  or 
considerable  men  of  science  of  the  English  race  in  the 
new  worlds  have  been  found  to  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  politics,  conclusions  have  been  drawn  whicli  are  no 
more  warranted  than  would  be  similar  conclusions 
drawn  in  England  from  the  opinions  of  Carlyle.  After 
all,  the  public  men  of  Europe  are  not  as  a  rule  the  rivals 
in  accomplishments  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and,  to  take 
another  standard  of  comparison,  if  the  commanding 
figure  of  Prince  Bismarck  is  omitted,  it  might  be 
contended  that  the  public  men  of  our  leading  colonies 
are  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  public  men  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  superior,  as  matters  stand,  to  the 
public  men  of  Russia. 

In  the  colonies  as  in  the  United  States  the  great 
coionid'^  "^  majority  of  the  people  believe  in  the  wisdom  and  the 
life.  goodness  of  majority  rule,  and  they  are  probably  the 

best  judges  in  their  own  case.  The  whole  of  the 
colonial  governments,  from  the  best  to  the  least  good, 
give  the  advantages  of  civilised  government  in  a  high 
form.  The  law  is  almost  universally  respected  and 
obeyed.  The  average  comfort  and  security  of  the 
people  are  at  a  singularly  high  level.  There  is  order 
and  there  is  justice,  and  the  people  are  happy.  There 
is  complete  toleration  of  opinion,  and  the  weak  and  the 
little  have  been  raised  in  the  social  scale,  as  compared 
with  those  of  Europe,  without  any  wrong  being  inflicted 
upon  the  rich,  and  the  many  have  been  benefited  without 
driving  out  the  few.     While  some  even  of  the  so-called 
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Great  Powers  of  the  old  world  are  suffering  from  many 
of  the  worst  evils  that  can  oppress  peoples,  the  young 
countries  of  Greater  Britain  are  those  of  all  mankind 
in    which   the  order  of  society  seems  to  be  the  most 
secure    and    the    condition   of    the   people    the    best. 
These    facts    are    not    sufficiently    recognised    in    the 
mother-country.      A  lecture  was  delivered  at  Toynbee 
Hall    last   November   by  a   distinguished  publisher,  a 
man     remarkable     for    his     knowledge     of    men    and 
things ;    but    the    only  reference    in   it   to  the  British 
Empire  outside  of  England,   and  to  the  wider  public 
to  which  the  works  pul)lished  by  him  must  be  supposed 
to  be  addressed,  was  contained  in  the  following  words  : 
— "  . .  .  then  it  was  shipped  to  the  colonies.    Failed  books 
like  failed  men,  criminal  l)ooks  like  criminal  men  were 
sent  off  to  the  colonies."     Such   a  speech  does  more 
harm  in  Australia  than  half-a-dozen  meetinsjs  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  League,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  chair,  can  be  expected    to   do   good.      Here  is  a 
cultivated  Englishman,  a  man  who  may  be  thought  to 
be   in   advance    of  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen 
in    his    knowledge  of   the  English-speaking  countries, 
who  seems  to  think  that  convicts  are  transported  by 
us   to   colonies,  and    that   our   daughter -countries  are 
peopled  by  our  failures.     The  ne'er-do-weels  who  were 
sent  out  from  England  to  colonies,  rather  perhaps  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way  of  their  friends  at  home  than 
with  a  real  idea  of  improving  their  own  position,  are 
indeed   to   be   pitied    in   finding    themselves    sent    to 
countries  where  the  average  energy  and  courage  and 
ability  are  greater  than  is  the  case  at  home.     In  all 
the  leading  colonies  the  British  people  enjoy  a  higher 
average  of  comfort  than  in  the  mother-country.     The 
out-door   life    and    the    good  wages   have  called    forth 
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the  better  qualities  of  the    race ;    and,  if  the   speech 
that  I  have  quoted  seems  to  show  a  certain  contempt 
for  those  who  inhabit  the  daughter-lands,  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  feeling  may  some- 
times be  returned. 
Great  size         Thc  colonics  differ  from  one  another  in  a  most  im- 
Austraiian  portaut  poiut.      Tlic  Australian  colonies  are  countries 
'''*'®^'        having  a  larger  proportion  of  their  population  in  the 
capital  cities  than  is  the  case  anywhere  else  in  the  whole 
world,     Canada,    on    the   other   hand,   in    this   respect 
resembles  thc  United  States,  where  the  cities,  though 
large,  are  more  on  the  European  scale.      In   Greater 
Britain  I  ascribed  the  swelling  of  the  cities  of  Australia, 
beyond  American  and  Canadian  or  old-world  relative  pro- 
portions, to  the  fact  that  the  squatter  system  of  pastoral 
tenancies  had  kept  the  people  from  the  land ;  and  this 
political  fact  is,  of  course,  connected  with  the  geographical 
and  climatic  consideration  that  Australian  land,  without 
irrigation,  is  not  generally  well  suited  to  agricultural 
settlement.      The  Australians  often  discuss  this  City- 
question  among  themselves,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the 
tendency  to  crowd  into  capitals  is  general,   and  will 
exert  its  force  throughout  the  world.      However  this 
may  be,  I  am  concerned  here  chiefly  with  the  fact  and 
its  Australian  results.     On  the  whole,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  while  the  drift  of  an  observer's  mind  is 
almost  certain    to   be  against  the    desirability  of  the 
creation  of  capital  cities  containing  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state,  in  Australia  the  good  results  from 
the  over  "hoi vning  size  of  Melbourne  and  other  capitals 
exceed  the  bad.     It  is  the  growth  of  capitals  and  not  of 
all  cities  that  is  remarkable  in  Australia.    In  America  and 
in  Canada  and  New  Zealand  there  are  no  great  capitals  ; 
no  cities  which  politically  take  their  place.     New  York 
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is  a  huge  port,  but  there  is  no  concentration  in  New 
York  of  the  whole  life  of  the  American  people.  Montreal 
is  not  more  Canada  than  New  York  is  the  United  States  ; 
but  ]\lell)ourne  is  nearly  half  Victoria  in  political  power, 
and  Sydney  nearly  half  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
total  town  population  of  Australia  is  not  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  rural  population  than  the  town  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  but  towns  of  the  second  order  are 
very  few.  In  each  of  our  chief  Australian  colonies  there 
is  one  centre,  and  not  a  number  of  commercial  rivals  as 
in  Great  Britain.  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  far  larger 
in  proportion  to  their  states  than  is  London  to  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  there  are  in  Australia  no  Glasgows, 
no  Manchesters,  and  no  Liverpools. 

The  Australians  contend,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  dis-  change  in 
cussing  the  cjuestion  separately  from  the  Melbourne  and  of  town 
the  Sydney  point  of  view,  that  all  modern  civilisation  ^'^'^' 
tends  towards  the  creation  in  each  state  of  one  centre 
at  which  all  business  will  be  transacted,  and  to  which 
will  come  all  those  who  search  for  recreation,  for  clieap 
living  upon  realised  gains,  for  the  best  schooling  for 
their  children,  for  everything  except  the  mere  raising  of 
produce  from  the  soil.  While  provisions  once  were 
dearest  in  the  larger  towns,  provisions  are  there  cheap- 
est now,  because  the  political  and  social  centre  is  also 
the  railroad  centre,  to  which  all  commodities  flow. 
Since  statistics  have  shown  that  the  rural  districts  keep 
pace  with  the ^  towns,  and  that  the  great  capitals  are 
only  gaining  ground  at  the  expense  of  their  smaller 
rivals  among  the  cities,  it  has  become  clear  that,  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  the  capitals  are  not  drawing  people 
from  production,  but  only  concentrating  for  purposes  of 
business  and  social  life  those  who  are  not  directly 
producing   with    their   hands.      Sydney   and   Adelaide 
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liave  respectively  nbout  35  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia;  and  Melbourne, 
if  we  include  its  suburbs,  a  still  greater  percentage  of  the 
population  of  Victoria.  Geelong,  Ballarat,  and  Castle- 
maine  are  standing  still  so  far  as  population  goes, 
although  ri(;h  and  flourishing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  industries  of  each  place.  The  manufactures,  too,  are 
coming  to  the  capitals,  and  sliopping  tends  more  and 
more  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  one  centre.  The  cheap- 
ness of  railway  fares  upon  the  State  lines,  of  course,  con- 
duces towards  this  end,  and  it  is  found  more  agreeable 
for  the  customer  to  come  to  the  capital  to  deal  with  all 
his  tradesmen  than  to  make  his  purchases  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  residence.  The  effects  of  this 
concentration  in  capitals  upon  national  character  are 
consideral)le.  In  the  mother -country  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  crowded  and  insanitary  homes  of  the 
working  people  in  our  cities  are  a  necessary  draw- 
back to  town  life ;  but  in  Australia  the  working  people 
of  the  capitals  have  excellent  houses  and  gardens  in  the 
suburbs,  and  are  better  off  than  the  dwellers  in  the 
country  from  most  points  of  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  population  of  the  colony,  generally  speaking,  gains, 
from  the  concentration  in  the  capitals,  in  education,  in 
power  of  recreation,  and  in  many  of  the  matters  which 
make  life  most  pleasant.  The  efiect  must  be  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  national  pulse,  and  is  already,  in  fact,  visible 
in  the  brightness  and  high  intellio;ence  of  the  Australian 
people. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  colonies  have  as 
yet  produced  that  literary  or  artistic  development 
which  we  expect  from  populations  so  happy  and  so 
intellioent  as  those  which  I  have  described.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  necessary  absence  as  yet  in  the 
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coloniea  of  i\  loisured  class.  In  the  efistern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  which,  altliough  exposed,  as  are  the 
colonies,  to  the  literary  competition  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  possesses  a  proportionately  larger  leisured 
class  than  do  the  newer  Canada  or  Australia  or  the 
Western  States,  there  is  a  more  widespread  literary 
cultivation  than  in  any  of  the  old  countries  of  the  world. 
Great  results  have  already  been  achieved  by  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  realms  of  science,  although 
these  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  leisured  class,  and 
American  science  is  more  practical  than  ours  and  runs 
more  into  invention,  because  the  rewards  of  invention 
are  in  America  greater  and  more  rapid.  Even  pure 
science  has  its  students,  however,  in  the  Eastern  States, 
as  poetry  is  not  wanting  in  Canada  and  Australia 
in  spite  of  the  powerful  influence  and  competition  of 
contemporary  English  literature.  I  have  already  named 
colony  by  colony  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  a 
success  in  literature  which  is  rather  ignored  at  home  than 
lacking  in  the  colonies. 

Colonial  architecture,  although  not  good,  compares  Architec- 
favourably  with  that  of  the  dwellings  of  the  British 
middle  class.  At  the  same  time  our  colonists  are  in 
this  respect  behind  the  colonists  of  foreign  races  estab- 
lished in  their  midst.  The  French  domestic  architecture 
of  Lower  Canada  and  the  Dutch  domestic  architecture 
of  South  Afric>.  are  picturesque,  and  free  from  that 
element  of  meanness  or  vulgarity  which  too  often 
characterises  British  architecture  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fine  old  Dutch  homesteads  of  the  Cape, 
with  their  indispensable  verandahs,  are  perfect  specimens 
of  simple  architecture — as  perfect  as  are  the  houses  of 
the  best  Flemish  towns,  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  placed  amid  beautiful  surroundings  and  shaded 
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by  magnificent  old  trees.  The  French  architecture  of 
Quel)e('  is  superior,  too,  to  that  of  Canada  in  general ; 
but  in  Australia  the  opulence  and  comfort  of  the 
colonial  Britons  have  helped  them  to  create  a  school  of 
architecture  which  is  beautifying  the  cities  day  by  day. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  colonial 
democracy  and  the  race  for  wealth,  combined  with  the 
free  importation  of  the  literature  of  the  mother-country 
and  of  the  art  of  France,  have  caused  the  best  writing 
of  the  colonies  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  their  news- 
papers, and  as  regards  art  have  prolonged  the  duration 
of  its  infancy.  1  have  already  spoken  of  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  Australian  and  of  the  Canadian 
press,  but  in  this  respect,  at  all  events,  South  Africa  is 
not  behind.  The  leaders  in  the  two  daily  papers  of 
Cape  Town  are  distinctly  above  the  average  of  the 
newspaper  literature  of  Europe  ;  and  in  South  Africa,  as 
in  Australia,  the  weekly  editions  of  the  leading  papers 
are  marvels  of  literary  production,  and  widely  read. 
The  number  of  colonial  papers  is  as  remarkable  as  their 
ability  and  their  circulation,  and  the  Transvaal  is  a 
British  colony  in  this  respect.  In  the  single  young 
town  of  Johannesburg,  within  twelve  months  of  its 
foundation  under  Dutch  rule,  there  were  six  English 
newspapers ;  and  even  in  Pretoria,  where  the  British 
colonial  element  is  smaller,  there  are  several  excellent 
English  journals. 

It  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  partial  absence  of  a  literature,  other  than  news- 
paper literature,  in  our  colonies  is  in  any  degree  the 
result  of  democratic  institutions.  M.  de  Tocqueville 
pointed  out  that  in  the  United  States  in  his  day 
there  was  little  art  or  literature,  and  that  many 
Europeans   who   had    been    struck    by   this    fact   had 
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tliought  it  a  result  of  democmcy,  wlierca.s  they  had 
confused  what  was  democratic  with  what  was  only 
American.  Time  has  shown  Tocqueville  to  be  right, 
and  America  has  l)een  making  steady  progress  in  science 
and  literature  at  least,  though  she  has  not  progressed  as 
yet  with  e<iual  rapidit}^,  if  we  exclude  the  American 
studios  of  Paris,  in  the  field  of  Art.  Writers  who  record 
for  us,  with  regard  to  our  own  colonies,  opinions  similar 
to  those  which  fell  under  Tocqueville's  censure  are 
likely  to  prove  wrong.  Other  ol)servations,  indeed,  of 
Tocqueville's  upon  the  same  subject  also  apply  as  well 
to  the  colonies  of  to-day  as  to  the  America  of  his  time. 
For  example,  he  shows  how  the  Americans,  finding  among 
the  English,  whose  tongue  they  spoke,  distinguished 
men  of  science  and  writers  of  eminence,  were  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  without  having  to 
labour  to  amass  them,  and  how  the  American  people  of 
his  day  were  intellectually  a  portion  of  the  English,  and 
were  merely  in  fact  the  English  who  happened  to  be  out 
West.  Tocqueville  with  great  eloquence  pointed  out 
how  democracy  is  likely  in  the  long-run  to  favour 
science  and  literature,  by  enormously  increasing  the 
numbers  of  those  who  have  the  taste  for  intellectual 
enjoyment,  as  compared  with  those  who  have  the  ability 
to  indulge  it  in  aristocratic  societies.  At  the  same  time 
he  showed  how  in  democratic  communities  with  their 
active  life  there  A^ould  be  less  tendency  towards 
meditation,  and  how,  therefore,  the  literary  work  of 
democratic  communities  would  probably  possess  a  more 
practical  turn  than  that  of  aristocracies.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  with  what  foresight — a  foresight  due  at 
least  as  much  to  his  habit  of  patient  study  as  to 
natural  ability — Tocqueville  prophesied  the  future  of 
the  communities  which  he  had  seen  at  their  daily  toil, 
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and  it  is  remarkable  to  trace  the  degree  to  wliich  his 
ol)servati()ns  on  tlic  America  of  his  time  fit  the  Australia 
and  the  Canada  of  our  own. 
Literature.  In  a  literary  sense  the  colonies  may,  indeed,  he  said 
to  stand  now  in  pretty  much  the  same  position  in  which 
the  United  States  stood  in  the  time  of  Tocqucville, 
and  America  made  a  little  later  a  great  literary  advance. 
Though  it  may  still  be  said  of  the  American  people  that 
their  reading  is  not  over  choice,  and  that  they  are 
largely  fed  upon  telegrams  and  sensational  stories, 
nevertheless  the  country  has  produced  a  powerful 
literary  class  and  some  literary  work  of  the  highest 
merit.  In  the  colonies  there  is  almost  as  much  literary 
dependence  upon  England  now  as  there  was  for- 
merly in  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  liope  that  the  universal  diffusion  of  reading  power 
among  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  free  lil)raries, 
public  discussion  societies,  and  other  means  of  rous- 
ing intellectual  interests,  will  lead  to  the  same  good 
results  throughout  all  Greater  Britain  whi(;h  have 
lieen  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  AVhile  in  the 
richer  among  the  old  countries  of  Europe  there  is  a 
larger  literary  class  in  proportion  than  can  exist  in  a 
new  country,  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the 
population  generally  are  more  literary  in  their  studies 
than  in  new  countries.  It  is  often  said  that  the  people 
of  the  colonies  are  superficial  in  their  tastes,  that  they 
like  a  smattering  of  literature  of  an  easy  type,  and  a 
smattering  of  science,  but  do  not  read  deeply ;  but  I 
doubt  myself  whether  a  careful  examination  of  the 
statistics  of  English  Free  Libraries  would  show  the 
existence  of  a  better  state  of  things  among  ourselves. 
There  are,  naturally  and  necessarily,  more  people  with 
leisure,  and  more  people  of  the  highest  cultivation,  in 
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proportion  to  the  iuiml)ers  of  the  popnhitioii  here  than  can 
l)e  the  case  in  the  younger  eountrie.s,  and  that  is  all. 
Olive  Sehreiner  among  novelists  and  for  the  Cape, 
Henry  Kendall  among  poets  and  for  Australia,  not  to 
speak  of  statisticians,  and  of  the  political  essayists 
of  Canada,  form  the  first  of  a  future  ra(te  of  colonial 
writers ;  while  ATarcus  Clarke  and  Brunton  Stephens 
of  the  British-born  colonists  may  be  counted  as  colonial 
as  the  colonists  themselves,  and  equally  precursors  of 
the  colonial  literature  of  the  future.  Althouii'h  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon  killed  himself,  and  Marcus  C'larke  died 
in  poverty,  and  Kendall  had  little  better  fate,  it  may, 
I  think,  be  safely  predicted  that  the  day  will  come 
when  colonial  literature  will  hold  its  own  with  the 
literature  of  the  mother-country,  and  letters  form  an 
acknowledged  and  sufficient  colonial  career.  The 
colonists  are  no  more  likely  to  be  content  with  inferior 
work  in  literature  and  art  than  they  are  in  other 
matters.  In  their  newspaper  press  they  expect  and 
obtain,  as  I  have  shown,  the  best.  Their  universities 
are  remarkable ;  the  organisation  of  secondary  in- 
struction admirable ;  their  railway  material  upon  the 
State  lines  the  most  excellent  perhaps  in  the  wdiole 
world ;  and  although  literature  and  art  cannot  be  called 
into  existence  by  administrative  ability,  because  they 
are  things  of  the  soul  and  not  merely  things  of  skill,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that,  with  their  sunlight,  their 
intelligence,  their  education,  their  cheerfulness,  and  their 
manliness  and  roljustness  of  mind,  the  colonies  will 
not  fulfil  the  promise  that  is  given  by  such  a  work  of 
genius  as  The  Storij  of  an  African  Farm. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  workmen  are  colonial 
stronger  in  Australia  than  any  other  class,  but  have  also  ^'° '  "^^" 
pointed  out  that  they  do  not  often  stand  for  the  Assem- 
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blies.  Altliou^^h,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitucnfics  at 
hir<^e  are  favoiiral)le  to  and  friendly  towards  the  artisans, 
some  few  of  tlie  old  school  of  s([uatters  still  remain  who 
sneer  about  "  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty  the  colonial 
workin<jf  man,"  Imt  j:jenerally  speakin<^  they  admit,  even 
where  they  consider  him  a  despot,  that  he  is  on  the 
whole  a  l)eneficent  despot  in  his  political  ways.  In 
those  colonies  in  which  there  is  a  dislike  on  the  part  of 
a  minority,  for  the  men  in  power,  and  a  feeling  that  there 
is  too  low  a  tone  in  political  life,  as,  for  example,  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  attack  is  rather  upon  what  we  should 
call  the  lower  middle  class  than  upon  the  artisans.  The 
colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom  difier  indeed  greatly 
upon  this  point  of  the  standard  of  public  life.  In  some 
of  the  self-governing  colonies  there  is  as  high  a  standai'd 
of  public  duty  as  exists  at  home  or  in  the  rural  districts 
of  New  England,  while  of  some  few  others  this  certainly 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case.  As  the  best  have  payment 
of  members,  and  the  least  good  till  lately  have  not  had 
it,  and  in  no  colony  are  there  more  than  one  or  two 
workmen-members,  the  existence  of  a  low  parliamentary 
standard  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  the  (hjminance  of 
the  artisan  class.  In  Victoria  there  is,  I  believe,  one 
member  of  the  Assembly  who  is  a  working  man,  still 
earning  his  living  or  a  part  of  it  at  his  trade ;  and  there 
is  one  member  in  a  similar  jiosition  in  the  colony  of 
Queensland.  There  are  in  Victoria  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  who  have  earned  their  living  with  their  hands  and 
are  still  superintending  the  work  of  artisans  as  small 
masters,  and  there  are  about  as  many  more  who  have 
left  their  trades  for  other  employments.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  composition  of  colonial  Parliaments  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  the  composition  of  Parliaments  in 
the  old  world.     The  working  classes,  while  far  more 
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powerful  in  AuHtraliii  tlmn  in  Great  13ritaiii,  liave  not 
inucli  more  direct  re[)re.seiitati()n,  allhou^li,  in  nearly  all 
the  colonies,  nieniUers  of  the  Asscnihlie.s  are  paid,  and 
in  all  of  them  candidates  are  relieved  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  elections.  The  trade  unions  have  in  fact 
been  en<i;a<i;cd  in  Australia  as  they  have  in  the  United 
Kinf!;d(»m  in  mindin<j;  their  own  business.  They  have 
interfered  as  Unions  only  in  questions  directly  atlectiiifi; 
labour,  su(;h  as  wages,  hours  of  toil,  the  work  of  women 
and  children,  factory  inspection  to  secure  the  health  of 
workers,  and,  I  must  add,  Protection.  As  a  body  they 
have  naturally  shown  themselves  favoural>le  (as  they 
are  favourable  in  the  United  Kingdom)  to  the  principle 
of  the  payment  of  members,  which  in  the  colonies  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  carrying  into  law  against  the 
general  opposition  of  the  so-called  Upper  Houses  ;  but 
they  have  d(me  it  upon  the  principle  that  labour  should 
be  paid,  rather  than  with  much  wish  to  receive  direct 
advantage  by  the  payment  of  their  own  men. 

C'olonial  members  of  Parliament  are  not  so  much  in  Position  of 
the  position  of  delegates  as  are  members  of  Congress  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  remain  in  public  life  for  a 
longer  period  than  is  the  case  with  the  Congress  men  of 
America.  There  is  in  the  self-governing  colonies  much 
more  opportunity  for  men  to  obtain  distinction  through 
parliamentary  service  than  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States.  C'olonial  JNlinistries  are  exclusively  parlia- 
mentary, and  this  fact  is  perhaps  the  chief  of  those 
which  may  account  for  the  higher  standing  enjoyed 
in  most  of  the  colonies  by  members  of  Assembly  as 
compared  with  the  Congress  men  of  America.  There 
are,  too,  much  more  defined  personal  groups  in  colonial 
politics  than  in  those  of  the  United  States — men  are 
more,  and  "  the  machine  "  less.     There  is  no  American 
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politician  dominant  in  Federal  affairs  in  tlic  way  in 
which  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  personally  dominant  in 
Canada  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
position  in  South  Australia  of  Mr.  Playford,  in  Victoria 
of  Mr,  Service,  Mr.  C4illies,  and  Mr.  Deakin,  in  Queens- 
land of  Sir  Thomas  M'llwraith  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
in  New  Zealand  of  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  Sir  Robert 
Stout,  and  Mr.  Ballance,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Mr. 
Hofmeyr,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Canadian  and  New 
South  Wales  Prime  Ministers,  is  of  a  non -American 
type,  and  resembles  thv3  place  that  has  been  held  in 
Italy  in  recent  years  by  men  like  Minghetti,  Sella, 
Bonglii,  Crispi,  Cairoli,  and  Depretis,  rather  than  any- 
thing in  United  States  affairs. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  political  peculiarities  of 
lianieiitary  our  colouics  coiicem  cliiefly  the  points  in  which  it  may 
peciiiar-  reasonably  be  expected  that  we  in  England  shall  soon 
follow  their  example.  ^ ;  e  secret  ballot  was  once  an 
Australian  peculiarity,  and  the  closure  a  peculiarity  of 
South  Australia,  but  both  have  been  followed  very  closely 
by  ourselves.  Payment  of  members,  sometimes  of  one 
only  and  sometimes  of  both  Houses,  all  but  universal  in 
our  self-governing  colonies,  is  so  widely  spread  through- 
out the  constitutional  world  that  we  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  ourselves  becoming  peculiar  among  nations 
in  not  adopting  it,  and  in  tliis  matter,  toOj  we  shall  prol)- 
ably  follow  Canadian  and  Australian  and  South  African 
example.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  which  attends 
payment  of  memljers  lies  in  the  adoption  by  the  Cape  of 
the  principle  that  members  of  either  House  who  live 
more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  seat  of  Parliament  are 
paid  fifteen  shillings  a  day  in  addition  to  the  guinea  paid 
to  those  resident  within  that  distance,  who  are  popularly 
called  "  Cape  Cockneys."     The  tendency  in  South  Africa 
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is  to  raise  the  pa\'  of  niemljers,  Ijecause  since  tlie 
Transvaal  has  l^ccomc  rich  it  has  Ijeen  liberal  t(j  its 
Volksraad,  one  nieml)cr  of  which  declared  in  his  place 
that,  looking  to  the  fact  that  he  had  to  swim  a  river  to 
come  to  Parliament,  his  constituency  did  not  "  expect 
him  to  get  drowned  in  his  (dd  age  foi-  thirty  shillings  a 
day. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  respect  that  not  only  are  the 
senators  and  deputies  elected  by  French  colonies,  to  sit 
in  the  French  Parliament,  paid  as  such  out  of  French 
national  funds,  but  that  the  same  men  are  also  paid 
by  their  own  colonies,  at  very  varying  rates,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonies  on  the  ConMtil  superieuv  des 
Colonies,  a  fact  which  will  be  found  explained  in  nmch 
detail  in  Dislere's  Traite  dc  Lef/islafio)i  colonialc,  a  book 
which  has  no  j)arallel  in  English  literature. 

The  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  the  self- 
governing  colonies  is  unaccompanied  1)}'  any  features 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  democratic  con- 
stitutions of  the  modern  world.  With  the  exception  of 
the  New  Zealand  case,  colonial  majorities  have  not  as 
yet  apj)eared  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  principle 
of  "one  man  one  vote."  In  Canada  and  nianv  (jther 
colonies  all  elections  are  held  on  the  same  day,  a 
provision  which  makes  the  one-man-one-vote  restriction 
less  important  than  it  is  at  home,  Itut  in  Sydney  the 
protectionists  complain  that  the  rich  merchants  have 
many  votes,  and  in  Victoria  the  Liberal  party  are 
pledged  to  the  alwlition  of  dcjuble  votes.  In  Canachi, 
however,  under  the  Dominion  Franchise  Act,  sons  living 
with  their  fathers  are  enfranchised,  as  joint  tenants  are 
with  us,  where  the  father's  property  is  sufficient,  if 
divided   by  the  numl)er  of  proposed  voters,  to   confer 

the   franchise  upon  each.     The  latest  attempt  to  deal 
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fully  with  represontution  is  that  made  in  New  Zealand 
in  1889,  wliieli  is  remarkable  as  confirmino-  the 
principle,  often  laid  (h»\vn  ])y  j\Ir.  (jrladstone,  that 
the  sparsely-peopled  rural  districts  deserve  special 
attention  in  fixing'  or  adjusting  the  divisions  of  the 
electorate.  A  New  Zealand  Act  of  1887,  which  had 
established  the  permanent  commission  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  representati(jn,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my 
remarks  upon  New  Zealand,  had  fixed  the  number  of 
memliers,  and  had  provided  "  that  a  nominal  addition 
of  18  per  centum  shall  be  made  to  the  number  of  the 
popul.'ition  of"  special  districts,  generally  the  least 
peopled,  in  allotting  members.  The  new  Act  fixed  28 
per  cent  in  place  of  18  as  the  proportion  to  be  added, 
"in  c(jmputing  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  popula- 
tion of  the  colony,"  "to  the  population  not  contained  in 
any  city,  borough,  or  town  district  which  contains  a 
population  of  over  2000."  The  New  Zealand  Acts  of 
1887  and  1889  show  that  the  cohmy  is  not  too  proud 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  mother-country  in  some 
points,  for  tlie  insti»^ctions  to  the  commissioners  are 
l)ased  u])on  those  which  were  prepared,  at  the  Local 
Government  Board,  at  the  time  of  the  Redistril)ution 
Bill,  for  Sir  -lohn  i.aml)ert.  Sir  Francis  Sandford,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  who  admirably  performed  the  duties 
laid  upon  them.  The  one-man-one-vote  provision  of 
the  New  Zealand  law  is  contained  in  a  short  clause 
which  simply  provides  that  "no  elector  shall  at  any 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
vote  in  respect  of  more  than  one  electorate,"  while  the 
next  clause  allows  a  (|uestion  upon  the  sultject  to  ])e 
put,  and  a  third  clause  imposes  a  penalty  of  £50  for  any 
offence  under  the  Act — w^ords  which  cover  voting  in 
more  than  one  district.     No  British  colonies  have  shown 
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much  fo\'our  for  cumulative,  limited,  personal,  or 
proportional  representation.  New  Zealand  rejected 
such  plans  when  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
(althougli,  as  we  shall  see,  the  cumulative  vote  exists 
in  New  Zealand  in  the  electi(jn  of  Education  Boards), 
and  in  the  other  colonies  they  are  seMoni  named.  In 
New  Zealand  the  cities  of  Auckland,  Wcllinoton,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin,  have  three  members  each  ;  but  the 
voters  vote  for  three,  and  there  is  no  plan  for  pre- 
ferential votini;'. 

The  bulky  work  upon  minority  representation  which  Minority 
is  pul)lished  in  France  names  several  British  (polonies  as 'J,',',|'-''"^"' 
ha^'ing  some  form  of  the  s\'steni,  but  the  information  of 
the  authors  is  not  l)rought  up  to  date.  They  state,  for 
example,  that  in  Scnith  Australia  the  representation  of 
minorities  has  existed  since  a  time  earlier  than  the  date  of 
my  own  birth  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  tried  there 
in  1840,  but  the  experiment  Avas  not  repeated.  In  Malta 
it  has  only  very  recently  been  abolished,  and  in  the  Cape 
it  still  exists.  Tlie  cumulative  vote  for  the  Upper  House 
at  the  Cape  was  approved  by  Lord  Grey  in  1850,  and 
Ijrought  into  force  in  1853  ;  and  was  applied  also  to  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Assembly  for  the  city  of 
Cape  Town.  Kimberley  returns  four  members  (as  Cape 
Town  returns  four  members)  to  the  Assembly  by  the 
Act  of  1882,  but  cunmlative  voting  has  not  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Kimberley  case.  Although  minority  repre- 
sentation has  so  long  existed  in  the  Cape,  it  has  no 
special  popularity  there,  and  very  possibly  may  fail  in 
the  future  to  be  maintained. 

Colonial  I'pper  Houses,  whether  nominated  Ijy  the  upper 
Crown,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  (.>)ueenshind,  Newfoundland,  and  Quebec, 
or  elected,  as  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
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the  Cape,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  are  weak.  Western 
Australia,  wlii(;li  will  pr()l)al>ly  enter  upon  responsible 
government  in  1891  with  a  nominated  Upper  House, 
will  receive  an  elective  Upper  House  at  the  end  of  six 
years  or  when  its  population  reaches  00,000,  as  the 
option  left  to  the  colony  will  undoubtedly  l)e  exer- 
cised. Some  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  —  such  as 
Ontario,  the  chief  of  them — have,  as  has  been  seen, 
but  a  single  Chamber,  while  some  possess  Upper 
Houses,  constructed  on  all  possible  systems — election, 
nomination  for  life,  and  nomination  for  a  term  of 
years.  In  New  South  Wales  the  Upper  House  is 
threatened  by  the  Prime  ]\Iinister,  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
although  he  finds  it  prudent  to  explain  that  what 
he  has  said  of  it  was  only  "an  ejaculation."  In  Cape 
Colony,  in  spite  of  the  dignity  conferred  upon  the 
Upper  House  by  the  provision  that  its  deliberations 
are  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony, 
and  in  spite  also  of  the  ftict  that  the  Ministers  can  speak 
in  the  Upper  House  even  if  members  of  the  Lower,  the 
Legislative  Council  is  not  i^f  nmcli  account,  and  few 
politicians  of  importance  seek  election  to  it.  In  the 
Molteno  ]\Iinistry  and  the  succeeding  administration, 
which  lasted  between  them  from  1872  to  1881,  only 
one  ]\Iinister  in  each  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  all  the  others  being  meml)ers  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  In  the  Scanlen  INIinistry,  when  it  was  first 
formed,  there  was  again  one  member  of  the  Upper 
II(juse,  and  on  his  retirement  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Government  he  was  succeeded  by  a  member  of  the 
Assembly.  In  the  existing  Administration  at  the  Cape 
there  is  likewise  one  member  who  sits  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  weakness  of 
the  Senate  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  fifteen 
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members  of  tlie  2)resent  CaiUKlijin  Cabinet  only  two  repre- 
sent the  Government  in  the  Senate.  Nomination  l)y  the 
Crown,  wliich  means  nomination  by  the  Government  of 
the  day,  tends  of  rourse,  as  Dr.  Bourinot  has  shown, 
when  one  party  has  been  long  in  otHce,  to  fill  the  Senate 
with  men  not  acceptalde  to  the  wliole  people,  and  the 
representative  eharactter  of  that  body  greatly  suffers. 
In  Victoria  the  colonists  have  not  yet  got  over  their 
satisfaction  at  replacing  tlieir  nominated  Upper  House 
by  an  elective  body,  and  they  assert  that  the  new 
Council  is  infinitely  less  harmful  than  the  old ;  but  the 
new  body  is  not  strong,  and  it  is  dilHcult  to  discover 
what  useful  purpose  it  serves. 

]Manitol)a  put  an  end  to  its  Upper  House  by  "an 
Act  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  Legislature," 
passed  "  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislative 
Council "  whicl)  the  Act  abolished.  The  tendency  in 
the  colonies  which  still  possess  nominated  Lljiper 
Houses  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Victoria  and  change 
them  for  councils  subject  to  election,  but  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  belief  that  elected  Councils  may  assume 
that,  also  deriving  their  authority  from  the  people, 
they  are  the  equal  of  the  Assemblies,  and  not  so 
much  bound  to  give  way  to  the  other  Chamber  as  is 
the  case  with  the  House  of  Lords  or  with  nominated 
l)odies.  South  Australia  has  found,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  means  to  prevent  the  deadlocks  which  would  occur 
if  elective  Legislative  Councils  were  generally  to  take  a 
lofty  view  of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  late 
Attorney-General  of  South  Australia  spoke  once,  some- 
what proudly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia,  of"  the  facilities  which  exist  (in  our  province) 
for  making  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature  amen- 
able to  the  popular  will " ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
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that,  when  a  fedci'al  Parliament  conies  to  Ije  constituted 
for  Australia,  South  Australia  will  propose  the  applica- 
tion of  its  penal  dissolution  clause  to  the  new  Senate 
or  Upper  House.  Colonial  statesmen  and  parties  arc 
not  agreed  as  to  the  rights  of  colonial  Upper  Houses, 
the  Liberals  generally  asserting,  and  the  Conservatives 
denying,  as  in  France,  the  right  of  the  Lower  House  to 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  public  funds.  The  Liberals 
hold,  as  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  put  it,  and  as  Sir  Graham 
Berry  used  to  maintain  in  Victoria  until  the  Victorian 
Upper  House  gave  way,  that  the  parliamentary  institu- 
tions of  the  mother -country  have  descended  to  the 
colonies,  and  tliat,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  guide  the  action  of  Lords  and  Commons  respect- 
ivelv,  the  Councils  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
Assemblies  as  regards  money  Bills.  Where  there  exist, 
as  in  some  cases.  Constitution  Acts  which  contain  clauses 
apparently  empowering  the  Councils  to  amend  money 
Bills,  the  Lil)erals  seem  to  suggest  that  they  should  be 
interpreted  by  imperial  practice  and  precedent.  Disputes 
l)etween  the  Hcjuses,  however,  generally  end,  like  dis- 
putes in  the  mother-country,  by  the  Upper  House  giving 
way,  with  more  or  less  ill  grace,  without  any  theoretical 
settlement  l)eing  reached  of  the  constitutional  cjuestions 
involved. 

In  some  points  our  colonies  are  not  leading  the  way, 
and  we  must  turn  to  Switzerland  to  see  where  lies  the 
probable  future  of  democracy.  The  colonies  as  a  rule 
have  Copper  Houses,  with  which  they  quarrel,  but  which 
they  do  not  destroy ;  and  in  none  of  them  does  there 
exist  a  sign  as  yet  of  the  adoption  of  the  Referendum. 
In  Switzerland  we  learn  that  the  future  of  democratic 
government  will  prol)ably  take  the  direction  of  the 
creation    of  small   single    Chambers,   before  which  the 
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Ministries  niul  tlie  constituencies  will  possess  C(|unl 
power  of  initiating  legislation,  and  which  will  amend 
the  Liils,  after  which  they  will  be  referred  to  popular 
vote  in  a  plebiscite  of  "  Yes  or  N(j  ?  Shall  the  Bills 
as  amended  pass  ? "  In  spite  of  the  rapidly  increasing- 
use  of  the  Referendum,  not  only  iij  Switzerland  but 
also  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  idea  in  France,  no  one  of  our  colonies 
has  as  vet  made  trial  of  either  the  Referendum  or  the 
Initiative.  I  do  not  of  course  forget  the  imitation 
in  Canadian  railway  and  liquor  legislation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  poll  in  districts  kncjwn  to  us  in 
connection  with  English  local  government.  The  term 
Referendum  is  conveniently  applied  to  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  entire  State.  Under  the 
present  constitution  of  Switzerland,  as  has  l)cen  well 
shown  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Adams,^  the  Referendum 
is  a  Conservative  force,  and  has  the  influence  which  a 
powerful  Upper  House  might  conceivably  exercise  if  it 
were  cautiously  inclined  to  resist  change  and  impervious 
both  to  unpo]3ularity  and  to  the  dictates  of  temper.  No 
doubt  since  the  general  adoption  of  the  Referendum  the 
Swiss  voter  has  become  to  some  extent  inditlerent  as  to 
the  choice  of  legislators ;  l)ut  this  inditl'crence  rather 
tends  to  continue  the  old  men  in  their  positions  than 
to  lower  the  (quality  of  the  supply,  and  from  a  Con- 
servative point  of  view  the  institution  of  the  Referendum 
in  new  countries  would  seem  to  be  a  wiser  provision 
than  the  creation  of  weak  Upper  Houses.  Switzerland, 
indeed,  being  a  federal  State,  can  enjo}-  the  luxury  of  an 
Upper  House  like  that  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
a  real  basis  for  its  existence  in  the  Cantonal  or  State 


1   Tlie  Swiss  Confederation,  by  Sir  Francis  O.  Adams,  K.C.M.d.,  C.B„ 
luul  C.  D.  Cunningham.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  1889. 
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system;  but  Canada,  which  niiylit  liave  t'onnod  an 
Upper  House  upon  the  nKxh'l  of  the  American  Senate, 
reje(;te(I  it  for  a  weak  nominated  hody.  It  is  possi])h' 
tliat  one  reason  why  Canaihi  failed  to  follow  American 
example  was  because  the  C*anadian  Conservatives  fore- 
saw that  while  they  would  «»'overn  the  fedei-ation  they 
mioht  have  to  face  a  Liberal  Senate;  but  it  is  perhai)s 
to  l»e  regretted,  in  the  interest  both  of  (Vinada  and  of 
political  science,  that  the  Dominion  should  have  failed 
to  make  trial  either  of  the  l-lefcrendum  or  of  an  elective 
Senate  representing  Provinces.  The  Referendum  and 
Initiative,  with  single  Chambers,  would  appear  well 
suited  to  the  circumstan(;es  of  the  Australian  states,  if 
they  are  to  remain  virtually  separate  from  one  anijther 
upon  the  present  system;  ]»ut  if  federation  is  brought 
al)out  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  Upper  House  which 
may  be  created  for  the  federation  may  follow  the 
American  rather  than  the  Canadian  precedent. 

The  Conservative  and  resisting  forces  of  strong 
Upper  Houses,  dithcult,  indeed,  to  create  except  upon 
socialism."  ^jj^  federal  and  provincial  system,  seem,  however,  to  be 
little  needed  Ijy  our  colonies,  for  there  is  in  them  no 
such  sign  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  mother-country  of  the 
oTowth  of  extreme  views  hostile  to  the  institution  of 
property  and  obnoxious  to  the  richer  classes.  Revolu- 
tionary Socialism,  as  contrasted  with  State-socialism,  is 
far  stronger  in  Europe  than  in  our  colonies ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  the  Australian  colonies,  and  in  a  less  deoTee 
Canada  and  portions  of  South  Africa,  present  us  with  a 
picture  of  what  England  will  become,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  changes  of  the  next  few 
years  will  be  much  less  rapid  and  much  less  sweeping 
than  many  hope  and  most  believe.  It  is  in  Great 
Britain  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  that  Revolutionary 
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Socialistic-  views  appear  to  l»e  the  iiKJst  oeucrally  eiiter- 
taiiie<l  among  tliouglitful  people  at  the  present  time. 
The  practical  programmes  put  forward  by  moderate 
hjiiropeaii  Socialists  are,  indeed,  mostly  law  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  but  the  larger  proposals  which  lie 
l)eliind  appear  to  have  less  chance  of  being  entertained 
there  than  they  have  in  the  old  world.  The  progi-anime 
of  the  Young  Democrats  of  the  democratic  rejjublic  of 
Switzerland  (;ontains  a  large  number  of  items  most  of 
which  are  already  the  sul)ject  of  legislation  in  Australia  : 
the  railways  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  stringent 
labour  legislation  to  be  adopted,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  so  forth.  But  while  Swiss 
Social  Democrats  put  last  in  their  programme  the  item 
which  looms  largest — the  nationalisation  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  ecjuality  of  the  profits  of  lal)our — 
they  d(mbtlcss  give  to  it  the  greater  portion  of  theii- 
thought.  Now  in  Australia  such  ideas  have  little 
weight.  Revolutionary  or  democratic  Socialism,  in 
short,  in  Australia,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States 
is  not  popular  witli  workmen,  who  largely  own  their 
houses  and  possess  land  and  siiares ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  State-socialism  advances  rapidly  in  Australia. 
While  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  great 
body  of  small  agricultural  proprietors  seem  disinclined 
to  try  many  of  the  experiments  of  State-socialism, 
in  Australia  the  liouseholding  town  democracy  has 
no  such  fears.  The  Australian  colonists  feel  that  their 
governments  are  governments  of  the  whole  people,  and 
that  the  people  should  make  full  use  of  the  capacity  of 
government  to  do  all  that  can  l)e  done. 

Mr.  Goschen  has  described  Australia  as  a  paradise  of /.-<(.<.%,• 
laisser  faire,  but  he  must  have  been  singularly  misin- '^'""^' 
formed.      Railways   are    everywhere  in    the   hands    of 
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tlic  State,  wiiicli  docs  not  treat  tlicm  as  mere  iii- 
vestiiieiits,  l)iit  uses  its  power  ()\er  them,  to  tlie  full, 
for  the  eomtbrt  of  the  iuhahitauts.  No  one  in  the 
colonies  now  strnn'^les  against  the  State  ownership  of 
railroads,  and,  to  those  in  i^juuiand  who  thiid<  the 
Australians  in  the  wrong  upon  this  point,  they  answer 
that  the  reasons  which  we  give  in  our  l)ooks  for  (govern- 
ment carrying  on  post-otHce  work  ajiply  ecpially  t(» 
railways.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  in  the  hahit  of 
arguing  that  if  the  j^ostal  service  were  left  to  private 
enterprise  the  snudler  places  would  be  without  a  post,  or 
would  he  charged  more  heavily  for  it  than  the  large  and 
wealthy  cities.  They  (juote  us  as  saying  that  in  the 
towns,  in  which  the  service  pays,  there  would,  under 
private  enterprise,  he  competition,  with  the  result  of 
duplication  of  servants,  of  othces,  and  of  plant,  involving 
waste  to  the  community;  and  they  insist  that  this  and 
our  other  arguments  about  posts  are  true,  but  are  C(|ually 
applicable  to  railways.  It  is  very  generally  believed  in 
our  S(^uth-Sea  colonies  that  the  future  of  democratic 
states  will  more  and  more  point  to  the  conducting  of 
public  enterprises  by  Government,  Parliament  not 
attempting  to  interfere  in  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment, but  supporting  Government  in  selecting  experts  to 
serve  as  commissioners,  on  the  principle  now  adopted  in  the 
railway  commissions  of  the  jVustralasian  colonies.  Just 
as  the  meetings  in  England  of  borough  surveyors  and  of 
medical  ofHcers  of  health  bring  about  constant  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  machinery,  so,  the  Australians  think, 
conferences  of  the  experts  employed  in  the  management 
of  public  enterprises  will  lead  to  ccjutinual  improvement 
in  the  management,  without  that  waste  which  is  inevit- 
able under  a  competitive  system.  Education  is  gener- 
ally free  or  virtually  free ;    labour  is-  more  controlled 
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tliiui  it  is  at  honio.  Tiic  State  interfcroH  in  a_<>ri('ultiiri'. 
l)y  nicaiiH  of  houiities,  and  in  many  matters  in  wiiicli 
the  advoeates  of  /aisscr  J'ah'c  would  l)e  the  first  to 
deprecate  its  action;  and  puMic  works  are  set  on  fnot 
for  the  l)enefit  of  tiie  uneni[)l(ty(Ml.  In  some  colonies 
the  Government  owns  the  waterworks  of  the  '^\vi\\ 
towns,  and  in  almost  all  it  contributes  lilierally  towards 
charities  and  hospitals.  But,  while  State-socialism 
pros[)ers  in  the  colonies,  there  remains  the  amazing  fact 
— startling  to  all  Englishmen,  whether  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  attractions  of  modern  Socialism  or 
whether  they  fear  it  as  the  terror  of  their  dreams — that 
there  is  no  Socialism,  other  than  State-socialism,  worth 
mentioning  in  the  Queen's  dominions  outside  Great 
Britain. 

The  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  colonies  are  more 
inclined  towards  certain  sides  of  Socialism  than  are 
their  followers,  ^^'hilc  the  colonial  democracy  are  not 
at  all  inclined  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Revolutionary 
Socialism,  Sir  Samuel  (Iriftith  of  Queensland,  Sir  Robert 
Stout  of  New  Zealand,  and  some  others  among  the 
leading  colonial  statesmen,  have  by  speech  or  writing 
sujjoested  large  alterations  in  the  existing  order  of 
society.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  contributed  articles  on 
the  distribution  of  wealth  to  the  Centennial  Magazine 
which  are  a  little  vague,  1/Ut  are  suggestive  of  a  specula- 
tive desire  for  sweeping  change;  and  I  have  already- 
mentioned  the  tendency  towards  land  nationalisation  of 
Sir  Rol)ert  Stout  and  others.  Among  the  mosc  extreme 
or  advanced,  however,  of  the  working  people  of  the 
colonics  there  are  few  who  desire  that  land  should  l)e 
universally  held  by  the  community  or  lal)our  organised 
by  it  for  collective  profit.  There  is  no  general  desire 
apparent  to  transfer  to  the  community  land,  mines,  or 
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factories,  altliougli  a  universal  l)clief  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  community  managing  railways.  The  change  which 
has  occurred  in  England  from  the  old  Eadicalism,  whose 
last  consjjicuous  representative  among  us  was  Professor 
Pawcett,  and  which  had  for  its  main  principle  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  restriction  of  State 
action,  to  the  Radicalism  of  our  day,  which  has  strong 
Socialistic  leanings,  has  not  Ijeen  seen  in  the  colonies. 
There  the  old  Radicalism  has  all  along  been  represented 
l)y  the  colonial  Conservative  party.  The  dominant 
Radicalism  of  the  colonies  stands  firmly  in  a  middle 
position,  desiring  to  see  the  State  play  a  large  part, — as 
large  perhaps  relatively  as  it  plays  in  Germany,  l)ut  not 
inclining  towards  democratic  Socialistic  ideas  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase.  There  is  in  colonies  like 
Victoria  no  capitalist  rule,  and  even  the  Protection  of 
Victoria  comes  rather  from  the  workmen  than,  as  in 
some  protectionist  countries,  mainly  from  the  employers ; 
l)ut  there  is  little  desire  to  replace  Capital  by  some 
ditferent  engine  of  production.  In  the  colonies  as  in 
the  mother-country  the  politicians  and  the  electorate 
work  l)y  rule  uf  thum1),  and  are  impatient  of  general 
theories ;  Ijut,  while  the  actual  progress  achieved  in  the 
direction  of  State -socialism  in  recent  years  has  been 
great  both  in  the  mother-country  and  in  the  colonies, 
but  greater  in  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
openness  of  the  field,  in  the  realm  of  speculation  Great 
Britain  is  more  advanced  than  her  daughter-countries, 
and  seems  more  ready  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  for 
society.  While  the  trade  unions  of  Australia  have 
In-ought  aljout  that  universal  eight-hour  day  which  the 
Unions  of  England  have  not  been  strong  enough  to 
secure,  the  Australian  unions  fiiil  to  show  that  general 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  which 
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finds  expression  at  all  representative  meetings  of  Enolisli 
workmen.  The  workmen  of  Australia  when  they  express 
collective  opinions  upon  pul)lic  afl'airs  appear  to  attach 
more  importance  to  the  extension  of  Protection  to  local 
industries,  to  the  representation  of  labour  among  the 
unpaid  magistracy,  to  the  employment  of  workmen  as 
inspectors  of  factories,  to  the  prevention  of  the  imjiorta- 
tion  of  criminals,  paupers,  Asiatics,  and  labourers  under 
contract,  than  they  do  to  the  Socialistic  or  semi-Social- 
istic schemes  of  Social  Democracy ;  but  they  support 
their  Governments  in  undertaking  duties  which  in  the 
old  world  and  in  America  are  left  to  individuals. 

The  exception,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  to  my  statement 
as  to  the  non-existence  in  our  self-governing  colonies  of 
general  spe(;ulative  ideas  of  an  advanced  description 
concerns  the  nationalisation  of  the  laud,  a  change  which, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  Australasian  part  of  the  first 
volume,  has  advocates  in  the  South-Sea  colonies,  although 
they  are  nowhere  a  majority.  The  colonial  Parliaments 
have  never  shown  much  desire  to  make  the  State  a  land- 
lord, even  when  invited  to  do  so,  as  in  at  least  one  case, 
by  a  colonial  Government.  A  Land  Bill  brought  in  l)y 
Mr.  Ballance  in  New  Zealand,  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Stout -Vogel  Administraticm,  attemjJted  to  carry 
into  law  a  portion  of  the  land  nationalisation  views  held 
by  Sir  Robert  Stout  and  himself,  and,  while  it  gave  power 
to  the  State  to  resume  land  at  10  per  cent  above  the 
valuation,  it  also  laid  down  the  policy  of  leasing  as 
against  sale.  A  Bill  for  the  gradual  conversion  of  New 
Zealand  freeholders  into  leaseholders  under  the  Crown  was 
also,  I  l)elieve,  sue^oested  bv  Sir  George  Grev.  A  con- 
siderable  portion  of  these  proposals  failed  to  become  law, 
and  those  which  were  carried  have  since  been  modified 
by  Parliament.     ]\Ir.  Ballance,  in  his  speech  in  bringing 
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in  liis  Land  Bill,  praised  the  plan  of  perpetual  leases, 
and  prophesied  that  it  would  soon  l)e(;ome  the  prevail- 
ing system,  and  afterwards  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  the  present  leader  of  the  New  Zealand  opposition 
tried  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  his  policy  of  discouraging 
the  sale  of  land.  But  the  Act  w^as  almost  immediately 
on  its  passing  altered  l)y  the  New  Zealand  Parliament, 
and  lands  which  had  been  "  opened "  for  perpetual 
leasing  were  declared  open  for  sale  for  cash,  and  holders 
of  perpetual  leases  allowed  to  acquire  freeholds.  Then 
the  Stout  Government  went  out  of  office,  and  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson's  Government  passed  through  Parliament  in 
1888  an  Act  embodying  the  old  policy  of  sale. 

The  land  systems  of  British  North  xVmerica,  which 
have  been  descriljed,  so  far  as  there  is  need  to  mention 
them,  are  modelled,  as  has  been  seen,  upon  the  American 
freehold  homestead  plan.  In  the  Cape  there  is  a  curious 
land  system  which  is  of  Dutch  origin — the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  being  held  of  the  Crown  on  a  quit- 
rent  tenure,  and  a  good  deal  more  held  as  leasehold 
under  an  Act  of  1864,  while  few  of  the  large  estates  are 
held  upon  a  freehold  tenure.  In  1887,  however,  a  new 
law  was  introduced  which  expressed  the  latest  views  of 
the  Cape  Parliament,  and  under  this  a  public  auction 
system,  with  payment  by  the  purchaser  of  one-fifth  of 
the  price  within  the  year,  and  mortgage  of  four-fifths  at 
4  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  Government,  is  the  plan 
preferred.  At  the  same  time  the  State  is  in  C^ape 
Colony  a  large  landowner,  and  the  quitrents  form  a 
consideralile  item  in  the  public  revenue,  and  if  Govern- 
ment land  is  left  derelict  for  five  years  the  Government 
may  resume  possession.  This  land  system  of  the  Cape 
is  peculiar  in  our  colonics,  has  not  been  imitated,  and  is 
based  on  Dutch  view^s  of  Roman  law ;  and  in  our  other 
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South  African  colony  of  Natal  there  is  a  wholly  different 
system.     The  old  Dutch  farmers  who  had  entered  Natal 
l)ef(U"e  it  became  a  British  cohjny  were  allowed  farms, 
some  of  6000,  some  of  2000  acres,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
a  little  over  half  a  farthing  an  acre,  redeemable  at  15 
years'  purchase.     But,  from  1848,  a  homestead  system 
was  adopted  in  favour  of  the  immigrants,  which  Avas 
expanded  wlien  Natal  ])ecame  a  separate  colony.     The 
[)lan  of  a  redeemal)le  rent  was  applied  to  the  immigrants 
under  a  scheme  of  18G6,  by  which  a  rent  of  Id,  per 
acre  per  annum  was  fixed,  which  was  redeemable,  after 
eight   years'   occupation,   at    5s.   an  acre.     Since   1880 
Natal  Crown  lands  have  been  sold  in  freehold  in  lots  of 
not  over   2000    acres  at  a  price  payal)le  in  ten    (now 
twenty)    annual  instalments  without   interest,  or  at  a 
different  rate  where  the  purchaser  wishes  to  buy  right 
out  at  once  and  receive  a  (dear  title.     In  the  Austral- 
asian  colonies,  when    lands   were   let   out   to    pastoral 
tenants  at  low  rents,  it  was  distinctly  only  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  with  the  view  of  the  lands  being  at  any 
time   withdrawn   for  sale ;   and  in  all  the  colonies  the 
land    most   suited    for    agricultural    settlement    passed 
gradually  to  free  selectors  of  the  working  class.      All 
the    colonies   except   the    Cape,   and   for   a    time   New 
Zealand,   have    shown    alacrity    in    getting   rid    of  the 
freehold  of  their  land  for  cash,  though  all  of  them  have 
tried  their  hand    at   legislation    intended   to  secure  a 
preference  to  the  poor  man,  intending  to  settle  on  the 
land,  over  the  rich  man,  who  is  ma(,le  to  wait  and  buy 
up  freeholds. 

If  in  each  of  the  colonies  a  small  body  of  men,  with 
distinguished  leaders,  have  advocated  nationalisation  of 
the  land,  in  none  of  them — not  even  in  New  Zealand — 
have  their  views  found  general  favour,  probably  for  the 
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reason  tliat  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  pc^pulation  are 
interested,  as  landowners,  in  leaving  matters  as  they 
arc.  It  has  ])ecn  lately  stated  hi  England  that  the 
legislature  of  New  South  Wales,  by  an  Act  of  1889, 
gave  to  the  State  power  to  expropriate  owners  on  paying 
the  full  market  value  plus  10  per  cent,  without  the 
necessity  for  special  legislation  in  each  case.  Even  this 
would  have  been  a  very  different  thing  from  proclaiming 
a  general  State  ownership  of  land ;  but  in  any  case  the 
statement  was  exao-gerated,  and  can  in  fact  onlv  have 
referred  to  a  Bill  dealing  with  one  metropolitan  case,  and 
enabling  the  Government  to  assume  some  land  in  front 
of  the  new  Sydney  Post  Office,  taking  more-  land  than 
they  actually  needed  (for  streets),  which  it  was  proposed 
to  sell  to  help  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  The 
principle,  as  was  shown  in  the  New  South  Wales  debate, 
was  one  which  had  been  asserted  l)y  the  Imperial 
Parliament  at  least  thirty  years  ago  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation.  Hayter's  admirable  Year-book  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  development  in  the  Australian 
colonies  of  the  existing  land  system,  and  all  that  I  need 
say  is  that  the  system  meets  with  general  support, 
although  Dr.  Quick,  in  his  history  of  land  tenure  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  quoted  above,  has  pointed  out  with 
great  force  what  might  have  been  the  better  results  of 
retaining  the  Australian  public  lands  in  the  hands  of 
the  State.  I  have  described  in  the  chapter  on  Victoria 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Gresham  and  Mr.  Syme,  supported  as 
they  were  1)y  the  authority  of  j\Ir.  Higinb(jtliam,  to  con- 
vert the  Australian  populatiorjs  to  the  same  views  as  are 
put  forward  by  Dr.  Quick,  and  in  these  more  general 
remarks  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Syme,  best  known  as  the 
founder  of  Australian  Protection,  might  easily,  had  chance 
so  willed,  have  made  in  the  world  the  same  name  that 
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has  been  made  in  later  days  by  Mr.  Henry  George,  W\\ 
Syme  having  put  forward  in  most  eloquent  and  powerful 
language  tlie  same  principles  at  a  much  earlier  date.  JMr. 
Gresham  neglected  his  Ijusiness  for  the  land  nationalisa- 
tion controversy,  was  compelled  to  support  his  family 
by  manual  toil,  and  was  eventually  drowned  in  one  of 
the  arms  of  Port  Phillip.  Mr.  Higinbotham  became 
Chief  Justice ;  and  Mr.  Syme  naturally  turned  from  the 
land  policy  in  which  he  failed  to  carry  the  people  with 
him  to  that  Protection  policy  in  which  he  was  completely 
successful.  Some  of  the  Australian  trades,  speaking 
through  their  Unions,  have  expressed,  indeed,  of  late  an 
opinion  in  ftivour  of  Mr.  George's  views.  They  have 
called  upon  the  State  to  impose  a  tax  which,  progressing 
by  degrees,  shall  at  last  take  for  the  community  the  full 
annual  unimproved  rental  value  of  all  lands — that  profit 
which  arises  from  the  natural  advantages  and  from  the 
demand  of  an  increasing  population  to  get  the  benefit  of 
them.  The  mass  of  the  Australian  public  are  unwilling 
to  admit  that  they  have  legislated  on  the  wrong  principle ; 
land  legislation  in  the  parent  colony  is  still  timid  in 
the  extreme,  and  even  the  boldest  of  Australian  land 
reformers  prefer  as  a  rule  to  work  through  the  adoption 
of  progressive  death  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
large  estates,  rather  than  to  adopt  more  sweeping 
measures. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  so  competent  an  observer  as  contra- 
Dr.  Dale  ^  takes  the  same  view  that  I  do  as  to  the  un- 
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wisdom  of  the  past  Australian  policy,  and  also  as  to  "i"  "ad" 
the  impossibility  now  of  adopting  an  effective  change  of  ''^^^^l 
system.     At  the  same  time  a  different  view  as  to  the  ownership 
financial  effect  of  keeping  colonial  lands  in  the  hands  of  lands. 
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the  State  is  taken  by  .some  liigli  antliorities,  Mr. 
Sutlierland  in  an  article  in  tlie  Melhoiime  Review^  for 
1885  has  worked  out  the  fij^ures  (which  in  the  case  of 
Victoria,  with  heradniimhle  system  t)f  statistics,  are  easily 
accessible)  that  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  land,  and  his  calculations  go  to  show  that  from 
the  mere  standpoint  of  pecuniary  interest  it  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  indifference  in  Victoria  whether  the 
State  had  kept  tlie  land  in  its  own  hands  or  sold  it  to 
individuals.  The  writer  argues  that  if  that  has  been 
the  result  in  the  case  of  a  colony  whose  progress  has 
been  so  marvellous  as  that  of  Vicitoria,  and  has  been 
accompanied  by  gold  discoveries  which  caused  a  rapid 
and  constant  increase  of  population,  due  to  the  influx  of 
immigrants,  in  the  average  case  a  young  nation  would 
lose  by  entering  upon  a  policy  of  nationalisation.  The 
appearance  of  the  article  led  to  a  controversy  betw^een 
the  Melbourne  Arcjua  and  the  Melbourne  Age,  in  which 
Mr.  Syme's  organ  joined  issue  on  the  facts  and  con- 
clusions of  the  writer  of  the  articde.  Mr.  Sutherland 
in  stating  the  value  of  property  had  allowed  20  per 
cent  over  the  assessments,  and  the  Age  asserted  that 
the  sum  was  too  small,  as  owners  were  in  the  habit  of 
understating  the  value  of  their  holdings  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  allowance  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  rent  to  be  paid,  where  the 
State  held  the  land  in  its  own  hands,  under  periodical 
assessments  to  be  made  by  public  ofHcers,  would  be  as 
likely  to  be  under  the  true  value  as  present  assessments 
are,  and  that  the  rentals  to  be  received  by  Government 
should  be  diminished  in  the  calculations  for  this  reason. 
The  author  of  the  Revieiv  article,  however,  did  not 
contend  that  Victorian  figures  show  the  undesirability 
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of  the  policy  of  State  owner.sliip  of  land,  but  only  that 
the  peeui'.iary  results  of  the  two  systems  would  come 
pretty  much  to  the  same  thing. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  the  Ministers  holding  views 
simdar  to  those  of  Mr.  Syme  or  of  Mr.  George,  who 
have  filled  lii^di  office  in  the  colonies,  have  not  been 
able  to  give  expression  in  legislation  to  their  views. 
Little  has  been  ac(^oniplished  l)y  laws  to  carry  out 
their  opinions,  and  it  clearly  would  be  more  difficult 
for  the  colonies  to  retrace  their  course  than  it  would 
have  been  to  ha^■e  retained  the  lands  in  State  possession 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement.  The  popularity 
of  "  the  Torrens  Act,"  with  regard  to  land  transfer,  is, 
as  I  have  shown,  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  rejection 
of  extreme  land  views.  The  simplification  of  the 
transfer  of  land  has  in  town  districts  encourao-ed  land 


spe(^ulation,  while  in  rural  districts  it  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  settlement  of  freeholders  upon  the  soil, 
but  everywhere  its  adoption  tells  heavily  against  that  of 
land  nationalisation  theories. 

While  general  ideas  with  regard  to  the  land  are  un-  Taxation. 
popular  with  the  Australian  majority  there  is  no  timidity 
in  the  South-Sea  colonies  with  regard  to  taxation  upon 
land  —  unpopular  in  Canada  and  South  Africa.  I 
have  already  named  the  land-tax  of  Victoria  and  the 
graduated  or  progressive  succession  duties  of  nearly  all 
the  Australasian  colonies,  of  which  the  succession  duties 
in  New  Zealand  and  some  other  colonies  were  adopted 
for  the  double  purpose  of  raising  money  and  of  breaking 
up  large  estates,  while  the  Victorian  land-tax  was  mainly 
instituted  for  the  latter  purpose.  It  has  been  contended 
that  although  the  Victorian  tax  has  classes  of  exemption 
so  constructed  as  to  fine  the  large  owner  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  settler,  it  must  have  failed  in  its  in- 
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tention,  innsmucli  hs,  had  it  succeeded,  the  amount  due 
would  liiive  sluAvn  a  rapid  decline,  wlicrcas  the  tax 
yields  an  almoHt  fixed  amount.  The  tax,  however,  has 
led  to  a  certain  adoption  of  the  excellent  practice  of 
dividing  properties,  early  in  the  life  of  the  possessor, 
amont^st  his  sons.  Mr.  Brycc  lias  said  ^  that  no  "  legisla- 
tion that  is  compatible  with  the  riglits  of  property  as 
now  understood "  can  "  do    much    to  restrict "  the  in- 


Progressive 
taxation. 


creasingly  rapid  growth  of  fortunes  in  tlic  United  States  ; 
but  an  expansion  of  those  graduated  or  progressive 
death  duties  now  almost  universal  in  our  Australian 
colonies  would  certainly  have  in  the  long-run  that  effect, 
and  yet  would  be,  to  judge  from  Australian  example, 
compatible  with  the  rights  of  property  even  as  now 
understood  by  us  at  home.  In  new  countries  the  selling 
value  of  land  rises  so  steadily  by  natural  increment  that 
it  soon  counterbalances  a  certain  depression  caused  by 
the  imposition  of  taxation  of  this  kind,  and  capital 
brings  in  huge  returns. 

Although  large  landowners  and  great  capitalists  as  a 
class  naturally  dislike  graduated  taxation,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  institution  of  property  as  such  is  weakened 
by  it,  or  money  or  rich  people  driven  from  the  colonies. 
The  extreme  limit  which  as  yet  has  been  reached  by 
such  taxation  is  the  13  per  cent  upon  certain  large 
properties  in  New  Zealand  ;  but  this  amount  is  borne  so 
quietly  that  it  is  certain  that  a  far  higher  rate  could  be 
sustained.  The  tendency  of  democracy  in  taxation  lies 
this  way.  The  Australians  have  chiefly  chosen,  as  I 
think  wisely,  the  death  duties  for  their  experiments. 
The  Swiss  have  selected  income-tax,  and  in  Vaud,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  Cantons,  there  has  been  instituted 
a  "  progressive  "  heavy  income-tax  in  "  categories,"  which 

1  First  Edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  667. 
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WRH  advocated  as  intended  to  tlirow  an  increased  share 
of  pul»lic  cliargcH  on  the  rich,  and  to  diminish  the  l)urdens 
of  the  poor,  A  progressive  income-tax  also  exists  in 
some  states  of  the  American  Union,  Little  sio-n  has 
yet  been  seen  of  such  taxati(jn  in  the  British  colonies 
outside  of  Australasia,  while  in  British  Columbia  a  system 
of  Provincial  taxation  has  lately  been  introduced  which 
combines  the  democratic  system  of  the  exemption  from 
property-tax  of  small  incomes  (under  the  "Taxes  on 
I'roperty  Act,  1888  ")  with  the  antiquated  expedient  of  a 
poll-tax,  laid  on  all  male  residents  of  eighteen,  and  jjaid 
by  employers  for  their  workmen. 

Introduced  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  by  a  Minister 
who,  though  not  originally  a  Conservative,  had  become 
known  as  a  Conservative  before  he  carried  it,  the  gradu- 
ated succession  duty,  varying  from  1  per  cent  on  small 
properties  to  10  per  cent  on  large  (widows,  children, 
and  grandchildren  1)eing  sul)jcct  to  a  reduced  scale 
ojdy)  has  worked  well,  bringing  in  a  large  amount  of 
money  without  greater  unpopularity  than  attends 
taxes  of  every  kind,  and  it  has  been  imitated  in 
almost  all  the  South-Sea  colonies,  A  fear  is  felt  in 
England  that  such  taxation,  now  initiated  by  Mr. 
Goschen  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  may  tend  to 
cause  evasions  of  the  law ;  but  taxation  upon  large 
fortunes  is  not  easily  evaded,  because  in  the  case 
of  the  largest  the  public  notoriety  that  attends  them, 
and  the  considerable  number  of  persons  who  possess  full 
knowledge  of  them,  make  it  difficult  to  defeat  the  in- 
tentions of  the  legislature.  The  legal  evasion  caused  by 
the  division  of  property  in  lifetime  is  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  helps  forward  one  of  the 
intentions  of  the  authors  of  such  taxation — that  of 
dividing  fortunes  of  unwieldy  size  into  several  fortunes 
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of  more  mana<>eal)lc  (liiuensioiis.  Tlicre  can  1)C  little 
(loiiht  that  the  breaking  up  of  very  large  estatcH  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  advantage  to  the  comnumity,  provided  it 
be  not  accompanied  by  a  discouragement  of  the  pro- 
vident instinct ;  and  New  Zealand  example  shows  that 
if  lieavy  taxation  is  confined  to  the  largest  fortunes 
there  is  no  discouragement  of  providence  attendant  on  it. 
Freedom  We   are    so   accustomed    in    England    to   absolute 

*''"^'' ■  freedom  of  bequest  that  wc  arc  apt  to  ignore  the  fact 
that,  in  all  the  many  countries  to  whi(;h  the  Napoleonic 
code  applies,  property  owners  are  forbidden  to  leave  the 
whole  of  their  money  as  they  piease.  It  might  with  more 
truth  be  contended  that  rich  men  would  be  driven  from 
France  to  England  by  the  existence  of  such  a  law  than 
that  the  Victorian  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  large  estates, 
or  the  New  Zealand  duty  of  13  per  cent,  has  any  effect 
in  checking  the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  colonies. 
Sir  Rawson  Rawson  and  Mr.  Westgarth,  the  highest 
authorities  upon  the  p(jint,  have  lioth  told  us  that  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  Australian  colonies,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  unprecedented  pace  of  growth  in 
property. 
Progressive  It  is  a  somcwhat  curious  fact  that  the  principle 
France,  of  graduated  taxation,  which  has  opread  rapidly  in 
Australia,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Switzerland 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  was  adopted  in  parts  of 
France  under  the  Second  Empire  when  it  had  become 
almost  unknown  elsewhere.  The  imj)dt  ^^I'ogressiflmd 
existed  in  France  for  seven  years  after  its  first  intro- 
duction in  1793,  and  had  been  imitated  in  the  house- 
tax  of  the  United  States  for  several  years,  beginning  in 
1798,  but  had  everywhere  become  extinct  during  the 
long   peace.      In    Paris   and   in    some    other    cities   of 
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France,  l)y  tlie  {icrnuHHion  ol'  the  State  ^iveii  duriiin- 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  III,  the  houHe-tax,  or  rather 
rent-tax,  i.s  now  onee  more  "progrcMsive."  There  is 
a  total  exemption  of  tlie  lowest  rents,  and  tlien  six 
scales,  rents  over  £40  paying  vastly  more  in  pro[)ortion 
tlian  those  of  from  ,£IG  to  £24.  Tlie  Australian 
graduated  or  progressive  taxes  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
tended, l)ut  as  long  as  enormous  sun)s  of  money  are 
levied  by  means  of  customs  duties  in  those  (colonies, 
there  is  not  so  much  temptation  to  raise  them  to  the 
highest  levels  possible  without  causing  evasion,  as  there 
will  be  when  the  South-Sea  eolonies  cither  adopt  free 
trade  or  learn  to  manufacture  and  proiluce,  as  will  be 
increasingly  the  (^ase,  the  articles  that  they  need,  and 
coml)ine  in  federation,  with  free  interchange  of  goods 
among  themselves.  The  resolutions  of  a  labour  coni>i'ess 
in  favour  of  a  single  tax  on  land  cannot  have  much 
weight  so  long  as  the  bame  men  give  their  votes  for 
the  advocates  of  Protection. 

The  experiments  of  the  colonies  in  finance,  like  their  Colonial 
political  experiments,  have  a  special  interest  for  our-  ^l^^H, 
selves,  because,  unlike  the  political  experiments  of 
Switzerland,  or  the  social  experiments  of  Germany, 
they  are  tried  among  a  people  of  our  own  lace,  and 
because,  too,  just  as  we  have  already  in  many  matters 
followed  Australian  example,  so  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  we  are  likely  to  follow  it  in  others  in 
the  future.  It  is  at  least  possil)le,  for  example, 
that,  as  the  future  of  the  English  Liberal  party  may 
lie  in  the  direction  of  that  European  Socialism  which 
1  have  called  Revolutionary  or  Democratic,  the  future 
of  the  English  Conservative  party,  in  the  increasing 
strength  of  Socialist  opinions,  may  lie  wholly  away 
from  the  doctrines  of  their  former  opponents  of  the  Man- 
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Chester  school,  and  in  the  direction  of  State-socialism 
of  the  Australian  type.  At  the  same  time  we  still 
give  more  attention  in  our  newspapers,  our  reviews, 
and  our  books,  to  Continental  than  to  colonial  legis- 
lation. So  complete  is  our  ignorance  with  regard  to 
colonial  experiments  that  it  is  equalled  only  by  the 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  colonies  about  one  another. 
As  regards  the  federated  colonies  of  Australasia  the 
institution  of  the  Federal  Council  has  done  something 
to  familiarise  a  few  statesmen  with  the  legislation  of 
other  colonies ;  but  generally  speaking,  Australian 
politicians  know  little  of  what  has  been  done  outside  of 
their  own  state,  and  nothing  about  Canada  or  South 
Africa,  while  Canadian  statesmen  are  in  a  condition  of 
1  )lank  ignorance  about  Australia.  The  visit  to  Australia 
of  a  leading  Canadian  politician,  sent  out  by  his  Govern- 
ment, and  the  tours  which  are  being  made  by  the 
envoys  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  may  do 
somethins;'  to  cause  a  better  knowledo;e  in  the  colonies 
of  the  general  principles  of  colonial  legislation  ;  and  as 
regards  the  mother-country,  the  admirable  volumes  of 
the  Colonial  Institute  are  doing  much  to  remove 
the  reproach  under  which  we  suffer.  One  of  our 
highest  authorities  in  England  upon  colonial  topics 
lately  announced  the  adoption  in  Queensland  of  the 
principle  of  the  payment  of  members  as  though  it 
were  a  new  thing  there,  when  as  a  fact  the  Bill  passed 
in  1889  merely  changed  the  payment  of  two  guineas 
a  day,  while  the  House  was  sitting,  into  a  payment 
of  a  fixed  salary  of  £300  a  year.  In  the  chapters 
upon  labour,  upon  education,  and  upon  the  liquor  laws, 
I  shall  have  to  mention  other  colonial  experiments 
(made,  one  would  almost  think,  upon  our  behalf)  in 
addition  to  those  which   I   have  already  attempted  to 
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describe,  and  I  will  conclude  this  general  chapter  by 
l)riefiy  indicating  a  few  other  topics  upon  which  it  is 
necessary  to  note  colonial  example. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  Canada  and  Australia  Position  of 
in  the  position  of  women  since  I  wrote  on  the  matter  in 
1868,  and  the  views  stated  in  Greater  Britain  are 
applicable  to  the  situation,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  little 
if  any  change.  Superior  as  are  the  Australian  colonies 
to  the  United  Stales,  in  some  points  which  touch  the 
condition  of  their  people — similar  as  is  Canada  to  the 
United  States — in  the  one  matter  of  the  place  of  women 
the  colonies  stand  behind  the  states  of  the  American 
Union,  and  in  something  like  an  equal  position  with  the 
mo'^her-country.  The  resj)ect  for  women,  though  great,  is 
less  great  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  United  States  ;  the 
rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the  law  are  on  the  whole 
less  considerable.  As  regards  that  political  franchise 
concerning  which  there  is  doubt  among  themselves  and 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  their  best  friends,  they  nowhere 
possess  it,  and  in  the  colonies  the  question  stands  in 
about  the  same  position  as  it  occupies  in  the  mother- 
country.  Sir  John  Macdonald  proposed  in  Canada  to 
give  the  franchise  to  unmarried  women,  but,  in  spite  of 
his  great  power  and  of  the  dominance  of  his  party,  he 
failed  to  carry  his  proposal,  and  woman's  suffrage 
remains  in  Canada  a  mere  personal  opinion  of  the 
Conservative  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion,  as  it  is 
of  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Stout -Vogel  Government  in  New  Zea- 
land entrusted  to  Mr.  Ballance,  the  present  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  a  woman -franchise  Bill,  which  was 
strongly  ftivoured  hj  Sir  Julius  Vogel;  but  that  Bill 
was  dropped,  and  in  no  colony  has  any  greater  actual 
advance  been  made  towards  woman  suffrage  than  is  the 
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case  in  the  mother-country,  although  in  South  Austr.alin, 
Queensland,  and  Victoria  some  think  the  adoption  of 
woman's  suffrage  close  at  hand,  and  in  New  South 
Wales  the  Prime  Minister  is  as  strongly  favourable 
to  the  extension  as  are  the  First  Ministers  of  Canada 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  colonies  generally, 
though  by  no  means  universally,  women  ratepayers 
possess  the  municipal  and  the  school-board  franchise,  as 
in  the  mother-country,  but,  as  in  the  United  Stat'^s. 
they  take  far  less  part  in  politics  than  is  now  the  ca  -t, 
in  England. 

As  regards  legislation  which  bears  on  domestic  condi- 
tions, the  colonies  show  themselves  favoural)le  to  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  New  South  Wales  proposed  to  place 
women  upon  equal  terms  with  men  in  the  law  of  divorce, 
although  the  measure,  which  also  in  other  respects 
enlarges  facilities  for  divorce,  has  hitherto  been  vetoed 
by  the  Government  at  home.  Victoria  has  now  passed 
a  somewhat  similar  measure. 

The  disalloAVivl  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen's  Bill  is,  of  course, 
lawful,  l)ccause  the  Colonial  Office  can  technically  justify 
the  veto  or  suspension  of  any  measure ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  unconstitutional.  The  object  of  the 
veto,  and  the  whole  intention  in  reserving  Bills  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Imperial  Government,  have  been 
frequently  explained  by  constitutional  writers.  Gover- 
nors when  they  forward  Bills  that  they  have  reserved 
give  their  reasons  for  reserving  them.  Now  the  grounds 
for  reserving  Bills  and  for  their  ultimate  disallowance, 
as  stated  by  the  constitutional  authorities,  are  the  possi- 
bility of  their  conflicting  with  Imperial  interests,  or 
their  being  beyond  the  legislative  powers  of  dependencies.' 
There  is  no  liigher  authority  upon  the  subject  than  Dr. 
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Bouriiiot,  and  he,  quoting  the  settled  opinion  of  great 
authorities,  deehires  that  "  only  when  the  obligations  of 
the  Empire  to  a  foreign  power  are  affected  or  an  Imperial 
statute  is  infringed,  in  matters  on  which  the  Canadian 
Parliament  has  not  full  jurisdiction,  is  the  supreme 
authority  of  England  likely  to  be  exercised."  Another 
weighty  Canadian  authority,  Mr.  Blake,  put  the  claim 
of  the  colonies  still  higher,  for  he  declared  that 
the  mother -country  can  interfere  "  only  in  instances 
in  whi(;h,  owing  to  the  existence  of  substantial  Imperial 
as  distinguished  from  Canadian  interests,  it  is  considered 
that  full  freedom  of  action  is  not  vested  in  the  Canadian 
people."  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  these  principles 
are  as  applicable  to  New  South  Wales  as  they  are  to 
Canada,  and  that  the  right  course  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  if  he  did  not  like  Sir  Alfred  Stephen's  Bill,  was 
to  make  the  reply  which  was  made  by  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors when  the  colonies  began  to  adopt  Protection, 
namely,  that,  however  much  the  Government  might 
regret  the  proposed  legislation,  they  did  not  feel  justified 
in  opposing  the  wishes  of  tlie  people. 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen   has  performed  in  his  old  age  sir  Alfred 
many  legislative  services  for  his  colony,  and  in  Victoria  ami'other 
Mr.  Service,  as  he  grows  old,  is  also  becoming  known  as  e",'JXi^!! 
a  safe  and  cautious  proposer  of  improved  legislation,  ^'^f^}^'^ 

^      ^     _  _  ^  .       .  statesmen. 

carrying  out,  for  cxamjjle,  in  Victorian  law  principles, 
admiral)ly  laid  down  for  us  in  a  Bill  drawn  by  Sir  James 
Stephen,  which  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
cannot  find  time  to  pass.  The  colonial  experiments  in 
the  field  of  labour  may,  however,  possess  a  more  im- 
mediate interest  for  readers  than  topics  connected  with 
the  science  of  jurisprudence. 
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CHAPTER  II 

LABOUR,    PROVIDENT   SOCIETIES,    AND   THE   POOR 

Power  of  The  position  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  colonies  is  of 
iu"the"*°°^  much  interest  to  us  in  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  partly  l)ranches  of  British  unions,  and  wholly 
modelled  upon  the  English  system.  The  Australian 
unions  have,  however,  reached  a  power  as  yet  unattained 
l)y  those  at  home,  through  the  exercise  of  which  they 
have  been  successful  in  fixing  the  length  of  the 
working  day,  and  in  a  lesser  but  still  considerable 
degree  able  to  settle  the  price  of  labour.  The  bugbear 
of  the  colonial  workman  is  cheap  English,  Indian,  or 
foreign  labour,  and  the  terror  of  being  dragged  down 
from  the  high  position  in  the  scale  of  comfort  which  he 
now  occupies  to  the  lower  level  of  the  French  or 
Belgian  or  German  labourer.  In  Australasia  he  fights 
for  a  life  of  comfort  and  well-earned  partial  leisure 
against  a  life  of  mere  existence.  In  trade  matters  as  in 
politics  the  workman's  power  in  Australia  is  exercised, 
upon  the  whole,  with  discretion  and  restraint.  He  is 
able  to  paralyse  the  commerce  of  the  continent,  and  he 
has  not  done  so ;  and  where  instances  may  be  given 
— as,  for  example,  in  the  boycotting  of  steamship 
companies  which  employ  Lascars  or  Chinese — of 
something  like  abuse  of  power,  it  has  not  been  alto- 
gether without  excuse. 
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The  trade  unions  of  Australia  are  bound  together  in 
a  compact  federation,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
porting strikes  outside  the  particuhir  colony  of  the 
subscribers.  When  the  coal -miners  of  New  South 
Wales  struck  two  years  ago  for  an  increase  of  wages 
they  received  consideiable  contributions  from  the  trades 
of  Melbourne.  When  the  *'  lumpers "  struck  against 
the  interference  of  the  English  mail  steamers  in  the 
intercolonial  shipping  trade  the  lumpers  in  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales  went  almost 
simultaneously  on  strike.  It  was  therefore  no  new 
principle  which  was  asserted  when  the  Melbourne  Trades 
supported  the  "dockers'"  strike  of  1889  in  London, 
but  what  was  remarkable  in  this  case  was  the  extent 
to  which  the  general  public  of  Australia  backed  up  the 
Trades. 

In  the  Australasian  colonies  the  eight -hour  day  Hours  of 
prevails,  and  is  all  but  universal,  as  is  in  the  towns  ^uXaiia. 
of  South  Africa  the  nine-hour  day  as  far  as  European 
labour  is  concerned,  while  Canada  is  in  this  respect 
perhaps  slightly  behind  even  the  United  States— a 
country  itself  on  the  whole  behind  our  Australian  and 
South  African  colonies  as  regards  hours  of  labour. 
The  eight -hour  day  of  Australia  is  not  only  all  but 
complete,  but  has  the  full  approbation  of  the  whole 
community ;  and  when  the  great  procession  of  Demon- 
stration Day — the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  of  the  Australian 
colonies — annually  in  each  colony  records  the  triumph 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  banners  and  trophies  of  the 
trades  pass  through  the  streets  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  well-clad,  well-nourished  men,  there  are  few" 
Australians  who  do  not  rejoice  at  the  evidence  afforded 
of  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  colonial  workmen. 

Bn  proposed  in  several 
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colonies.  In  South  Australia  one  was  (jarried  on  its 
second  reading  in  October  1889,  as  I  have  said,  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote,  but  made  only  slow  progress  in 
Committee  before  the  end  of  the  Session.  In  Queens- 
la  f  .d  a  similar  Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
and  was  defeated  in  the  Upper  House  by  twelve  votes 
to  two  after  it  had  passed  through  the  Assembly,  l)ut 
was  thrown  out  chiefly  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
needed. 
Effect  of  In  the  Australian  colonies  it  is  customary  to  insert 

hour  day  in  many  public  Bills  dealing  with  works  to  be  carried 
traiia?  out  by  Government  a  provision  that  the  hours  of  labour 
shall  not  exceed  eight.  In  Victoria  tlie  Government 
employs  a  great  number  of  men  in  public  works,  such 
as  railways,  and  their  hours  are  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  some  private  Bills,  such,  for  example,  as 
Tramway  Bills,  clauses  fixing  the  day's  work  at  eight 
Jiours  have  been  inserted  in  the  Assembly.  The  eight- 
hour  day  is  so  universal  in  Australia  that  these  clauses 
are  not  really  needed,  as  the  workmen  had  forced  the 
complete  carrying  out  of  the  principle  before  the  custom 
of  inserting  them  arose.  The  effect  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  according  to  general  admission,  has  been  found  as 
satisfactory  throughout  Australasia  as  in  Victoria.  So 
far  as  Australian  example  can  bear  upon  the  English 
labour  problem  it  appears  to  be  favourable  to  the 
attempt  to  gradually  introduce  the  eight-hour  day  in 
the  contracts  of  the  State  and  of  municipalities,  and 
even  to  give  to  it  the  force  of  a  general  law  in  the  case 
of  those  trades  to  which  it  would  be  most  easily  applied. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer  ^  who  has  given 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
that  the  economic  objections  which  are  now  brought 

^   Wealth  and  Progress,  by  George  Gunton.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  1888. 
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au'uinst  the  reojulation  of  adult  labour  ])v  liiw  are  the 
same  as  those  which  were  directed  against  the  factory 
legislation  of  this  country  when  first  proposed,  and  that 
English  Economists  who  wrote  before  1850  opposed 
the  English  Factory  Acts,  while  all  who  have  written 
since  1855  have  supported  them. 

In  Australia  great  importance  is  attached  by  the 
public  to  what  are  called  "  the  enlarged  social  oppor- 
tunities "  of  the  working  classes  conferred  by  the  short 
hours,  and  the  same  feeling  is  beginning  to  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  Canada.  The  Royal  Commission  lu  Caiuida. 
on  the  Relations  of  Lal)our  and  Capital  which  has  lately 
sat  in  that  country,  and  which  I  named  in  my  chapter 
upon  the  Dominion,  in  a  "  First  Report,"  signed  by  five 
members  including  the  chairman,  recommends  that  all 
Government  contracts  shouhl  stipulate  that  the  daily 
hours  of  labour  under  them  should  not  exceed  nine  ;  and 
in  the  "  Second  Report,"  signed  by  the  remaining  eight 
members,  "it  is  urged  that  the  Government  aid  the 
movement  for  shorter  hours  by  stipulating  in  every 
contract  foi  work  entered  into  with  it  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  not  employ  his  hands  for  a  longer  period 
than  nine  hours  per  day."  Thus  the  Commission, 
which  was  one  of  high  authority,  was  unanimous  in 
recommending  a  nine-hour  day  in  all  Government  con- 
tracts, and  it  was  foreseen  that  the  example  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  followed  by  all  municipalities.  Now  the 
parliamentary  influence  of  the  operatives  in  Canada  is 
less  than  is  the  case  in  Australia,  There  is  one  miner 
in  the  Nova  Scotia  Assembly  who  is,  however,  returned 
mainly  as  a  "  Nova  Scotia  First "  man  and  as  an  advocate 
of  separation  from  the  Upper  Provinces  on  account  of 
the  protectionist  policy  of  the  Dominion.  There  is  one 
miner  in  the  British  Columbia  Assembly ;   and  in  the 
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Ontario  Plouse  one  menil)er  who  was  returned  us 
a  lal)our  reformer,  and  who  is,  I  l)clieve,  a  workino* 
mason,  though  he  has  been  also  a  captain  of  volunteer 
militia :  the  latter  member  represents  the  important 
constituency  of  Lincoln  (which  contains  the  Canadian 
Niagara),  and  was  returned  by  a  narrow  majority  on 
a  large  vote.  But,  while  the  workmen  are  even  weaker 
in  the  various  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  Provinces 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  than 
they  are  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  the  Parliaments  of  Australasia,  and 
less  influential,  they  yet  appear  likely  to  shortly 
secure  that  model  statutory  working  day  as  regards 
Government  contracts  which  they  have  not  yet  obtained 
at  home. 

In  Australia  the  effect  of  the  eight-hour  and  in  the 
Cape  of  the  nine-hour  day  is  socially  Conservative,  that 
is  to  say,  the  comfort  conferred  by  it  upon  the  working 
classes  prevents  agitation  for  revolutionary  change. 
The  tact  and  wisdom  displayed  by  the  Trades  Council 
of  Melbourne  have  been  immense,  and  the  Employers' 
Union  of  Melbourne  has  been  able  repeatedly,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  considerable  danger,  to  meet  its  repre- 
sentatives and  settle  matters  by  arbitration,  with  the 
effect  of  preventing  strikes.  In  Canada  the  arbitration 
provisions  rest  not  on  custom  but  upon  law.  In  Lower 
Canada  the  drift  of  opinion  is  towards  the  French 
system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  upon  the  application 
of  one  party  to  the  dispute,  with  a  judgment  by  a 
Council  which  has  the  force  of  law.  In  Ontario  there  is 
a  Trades  Arbitration  Act  which  has  been  on  the  Statute- 
book  for  some  years,  but  it  has  never  been  made  use  of, 
as  one  section  provides  that  the  Boards  under  the  Act 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  rate  of  wages  or  price  of 
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labour,  thin  section,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Comrais- 
sionei'H  who  signed  the  Second  Report,  rendering  it 
useless.  The  Ontario  Act  proceeds  upon  the  Victorian 
system  of  the  formation  of  Boards  of  Arbitration, 
partly  elected  by  employers  and  partly  by  men,  under 
chairmen  unconnected  with  trade,  who  have  power  to 
call  witnesses. 

The  American  Government  lately  sent  a  Commissioner  American 
to  Australasia  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  laljour  in  t'he'posi°" 
our  colonies,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact,  which  |Xur  in 
shows  that  others  are  more  alive   than  we  are  to  the  ^"straiia. 
value  of  Australian  experiments,  that  would  indeed  be 
more  useful  to  ourselves  than  to  America.     The  United 
States  Commissioner  points  out  to  his  Goverimient  that, 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  trades  in  Australia  work 
forty-eight  hours  a  week,  the  bricklayers  and  masons  of 
Victoria  work  only  forty-five,  and  that  the  carpenters 
are  likely  to  secure  a  reduction  of  hours  to  that  number. 
He  shows  that  the  two  great  English  societies  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers  and  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
have  branches  in  Australia  and  allow  benefits  to  their 
members,  but  that  most  of  the  Australian  unions  are 
not  benefit  societies,  and  are  founded  purely  for  the 
protection  and  security  of  trade  interests. 

The  rate  of  wages  is,  of  course,  high  in  the  colonies  wages. 
generally,  and  specially  high  in  Australasia.  It  has 
been  computed  that  Melbourne  employers  have  to  pay 
100  per  cent  more  wages  for  20  per  cent  less  time  than 
is  the  case  in  England ;  but  nevertheless  the  price  of 
many  articles  produced  only  averages,  according  to 
British  Governmfnt  returns,  about  20  per  cent  higher 
than  in  England.  It  is  difHcult  to  see  how,  u^dess 
colonial  labour  is  more  effective  than  British  labour, 
goods  should  be  produced  in  the  colonies  at  only  20  per 
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cent  in  excess  of  British  pri(!es,  although  the  skiik^d 
workmen  get  nearly  double  the  wages  for  a  shorter  day 
that  the  same  class  of  men  obtain  in  Scotland  or  in 
Enoland.     In  South  Africa  there  is  no  unskilled  white 

O 

labour,  but  the  wages  of  the  artisans  arc  on  the  Australian 
scale.  The  wages  of  lal)our  in  the  South  African  (colonies 
liavc,  however,  been  raised  of  late  by  the  rush  to  the 
Transvaal  gold-fields.  In  Canada  wages  are  somewhat 
lower  than  in  the  South  African  and  Australasian 
colonies.  American  rates  are  higher  than  those  which 
exist  in  Canada  or  in  our  other  colonies,*  but  the  cost 
of  living  is  much  less  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  figures  goes  to 
show  that  there  is  an  inflation  of  all  prices  in  America, 
which  makes  the  real  wages  much  less  than  the  nominal. 
In  Australia  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  articles  indeed 
are  dear  throughout  the  colonies,  and  house  rent  is  high, 
though  for  good  accommodation ;  meat  is  cheap,  as  well 
as  some  other  forms  of  food ;  and  the  cost  of  livino' 
cannot  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  Ije  much  greater  than  in 
England. 

Those  wdio  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  colonies  will  find  much  information  in 
the  circulars  now  issued  l)y  tiie  Emigrants'  Information 
Office  in  London.  The  only  marked  exception,  other 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  to  the  rule  that  in  the 
districts  to  w^iich  British  emigrants  resort  the  rate  of 
wages  is,  generally  speaking,  about  double  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  shorter  hours,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  only  slightly  inferior,  is  afforded  by  the 
condition  of  the  Transvaal  gold-fields,  which  are  rightly 
classed  for  this  purpose  with  the  British  colonies,  though 
situate  on  the  territory  of  a  foreign  state.     With  regard 

1  Chisholm's  Handbook  of  Gomvicrcial  Geograjyhy,     Longmans,  1889. 
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to  the  Tmnsvaal  exception,  it  .siiould  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  no  hirge  centres  of  popuhition  in   tlie 
interior  of  South   Africa    except   tlie    capitals    of  the 
diamond-fickhs  and  of  the  gohl-fiehls — Kinil)erley  and 
Johannesburg :    while   tliere   is  not  only  dark-skinned 
unskilled  labour  throughout  South   Africa,  but  also  a 
certain    amount   of    dark-skinned    skilled    labour — the 
Dutch -speaking   Malays    at    the    Cape,    and    the    East 
Indians,    who    spread    westward    from    Natal.       Kim- 
berlcy  and   Johannesburg   are  abnormal  in  their    con- 
dition,  being  the  only  large,   fast -growing   cities,  the 
growth  of  which  is  not  helped  by  their  being  railroad 
centres,  and  Johannesburg  is  not  even  served  by  a  rail- 
way system.      Building  is  going  on  at  Johannesburg 
with    lightning   speed,    Imt   as   everything    has    to   be 
brought  in  by  wagon,  and  as  each  wagon  is  drawn  by 
from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  oxen,  the  cost  of  all  articles 
is  great.      Tt  is  the  place  of  the  whole  world  where 
skilled  artisans  at  this  moment  can  make  the  highest 
wages,  and  meat  is  cheap ;  but  all  luxuries  stand  at  an 
enormous  price,  and  if  the  artisan  drinks  or  smokes,  or 
prefers  a  dear  good  lodging  to  a  less  dear  bad  one,  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  save.     The  result   of  the  rush   to 
Johannesburg  has  been   to  cause  a  certain  demand  for 
skilled  artisans  in  Natal,  and  for  a  time  to  raise  the  rate 
of  wages  there,  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  in  Johannes- 
burg being  vastly  higher,  but  the  cost  of  comfortable 
livino-  far  oreater,  than  in  Natal.      The  normal  condi- 
tion  of  the  colonial  working  man  as  regards  the  cost  of 
living  is  represented  by  the  settled  parts  of  the  Aus- 
tralian   continent,   where    rent   is   a  little  higher,  and 
clothes  are  20  per  cent  dearer,  than  in  England,  but  food 
consideral)ly  cheaper.     There  are  in  Melbourne  a  great 
number    of    "  Sixpenny    Restaurants,"  giving   to    the 
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woikino-  man  vvliiit  vvc  .should  call  ti  good  middle-clttHS 
meal  for  that  price 
House  rent.  Skilled  artisaiiH  in  Austral  ia  commonly  pay  from 
r2s.  to  14h.  a  week  for  house  rent,  ohtaining  for  this  a 
.'•mall  house  to  them.selves.  Besides  the  saving  upon 
some  kinds  of  food,  there  is  a  .saving  as  (compared  with 
England  upon  fuel  in  conse(|uence  <jf  the  warmer  climate. 
Many  arti.sans  are  willing  to  pay  16s.  to  18.s.  a  week  for 
rent,  while  some  pay  as  much  as  20s.  The  men  who 
have  been  a  long  time  in  the  colony  have  generally 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  an  allotment,  for  which 
they  commonly  pay  £100.  On  this  they  build  a  cot- 
tage for  some  £300,  through  the  a.ssistance  of  a  building 
society,  and  become  the  owners  of  their  house  in  from 
eight  to  twelve  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  property  which  is  often 
worth  from  £100  to  £150  more  than  it  was  when  they 
began  their  payments.  Many  artisans,  in  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  from  the  time  of  their  marriage  and  settling 
down  as  householders,  are  possessors  of  a  freehold  house 
and  garden  of  from  five  to  seven  hundred  pounds  value, 
and  there  are  whole  suburbs  of  Melbourne  which  are 
inhabited  by  these  working-men  proprietors.  Their 
cottages  are  neat,  and  the  interiors  show  a  great  deal  of 
taste,  while  the  state  of  the  gardens  l)ears  evidence  of 
horticultural  skill.  It  may  be  said  that  half  the  people 
of  Melbourne  live  in  houses  of  their  own,  and  that  more 
than  half  the  working  people  of  that  city  are  proprietors 
of  hou.se  and  land.  It  need  hardly  l)e  pointed  out  that 
when  men  have  in  this  way  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
schooled  themselves  in  thrift,  and  find  themselves, 
though  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  paying  rent,  the  process  of  accumulation  of  capital  by 
working  men  must  be  rapid,  and  the  drift  of  opinion 
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unu)n<jf  tljc  AuHtniliun  artisans  in  favour  of  out-uiul-out 
propiictorHliip  in  the  .soil  i,s  explained.  The  universal 
feclin<^  is  that  it  i.s  better  to  pay  two  or  tiircc  shillings 
a  week  more  in  youth  than  need  be  paid  for  rent,  in 
order  that  the  (question  phuiarded  upon  the  walls  l»y  the 
l)uildin<^  societies — "Why  pay  rent?" — may  be  solved 
long  before  a  man  is  forty. 

Considerini;  what  a  high  rent  those  wh«)  cater  to  't'>ai-d. 
the  wants  of  the  colonial  workman  have  to  pay,  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  clicap  restaurants  that 
I  have  named  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
lowness  of  the  average  price  of  food.  There  is  one 
restaurant  at  Melbourne  which  does  no  trade  whatever 
except  in  Gd.  meals,  and  at  this  some  twenty  male 
servants  are  employed.  The  proprietor  seems  to  have 
made  his  fortune,  for  he  has  three  sons  who  have 
passed  through  the  university  and  have  been  brought 
up  as  medical  men  and  have  travelled  in  Europe 
before  settling  down.  There  are  in  Melbourne  a  dozen 
such  restaurants  on  this  scale,  and  innumerable  small 
ones.  So  good  a  meal  cannot  Ije  obtained  in  Eng- 
land for  the  same  price  as  in  Victoria,  although  the 
landlord's  ^ent  is  higher  in  the  colonies,  and  although 
he  has  to  pay  double  as  much  to  his  servants  as  he 
would  pay  at  home,  besides  incurring  extra  cost  for  gas 
and  coal  for  cooking.  The  unmarried  artisan  in  Sydney 
and  in  Melbourne  often  boards  in  families,  obtain- 
ing board  and  lodging  at  1 5s.  a  week.  The  youthful 
artisan  who  receives  48s.  a  week  and  pays  15s.  for 
board  and  lodging  with  his  margin  of  33s,  can  easily 
save  a  pound  or  more  per  week,  and  in  some  six  years 
will  find  himself  possessed  of  savings  which,  with  the 
interest  on  his  small  investments,  will  amount  to  some 
£350,  upon  which  to  start  married  life.      This  great 
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preponderance  of  average  earnings  over  average  expendi- 
ture is,  of  course,  the  main  cause  of  the  development 
of  material  wealth  in  the  colonies. 

In  British  North  America  the  material  condition  of 
the  workino;  classes  is  nothing  like  so  good  as  in 
Australia,  although  it  has  consideral)ly  improved  since 
confederation.  Wages  have  risen  ;  hours  of  labour  have 
lieen  reduced  ;  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  on  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  rents,  lower  than  they  were 
before.  The  cost  of  dwelling-houses  has,  however, 
increased  in  the  larger  cities,  as  has  been  seen, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  somewhat  counterbalance 
the  other  advantages.  At  Toronto  the  rents  average 
more  than  a  cjuarter  of  the  income.  In  Montreal  rents 
are  even  higher,  while  in  Quel^ec,  where  wages  as  a 
rule  are  lower,  the  proportion  taken  for  the  rent  is  on  the 
average  but  a  fifth.  At  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  we 
have  the  same  state  of  things  as  in  Queliec,  while  the  condi- 
tion of  Halifax  more  closely  resembles  that  prevalent  in 
the  cities  of  Ontario.  House  rent  throughout  the  towns 
of  the  Dominion  appears  to  be  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  wages.  In  Toronto  there  has  been  a  rise  of  from 
30  to  40  per  cent  in  house  rent  in  the  workmen's 
districts  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  condition  of  the 
workmen's  dwellings  of  Toronto  and  Montreal  is  inferior 
as  regards  building  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  cities 
of  Australia,  although  the  hot  climate  of  Australia  leads, 
unless  great  care  is  taken,  to  an  equal  amount  of  infantile 
mortality,  likely  now  to  be  checked  in  Melbourne  by  the 
improved  administration  introduced  by  a  Victorian  Act 
of  1889.  In  the  mining  districts  of  Canada  tlic  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  commonly  belongs  to 
the  mine  owners,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  companies 
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for  ])etween  £40  and  £80,  and  the  rents  vary  from 
£3  :  10s  to  £10  a  year.  In  tlie  great  commercial  centres 
of  Ontario  complaints  are  lieard  of  the  undue  rise  of 
rents  owing  to  urban  and  suburban  property  being  in 
the  hands  of  large  landowners,  and  legislation  with 
regard  to  unearned  increment,  or  for  fixing  judicial 
rents,  has  been  suggested.  But  the  pressure  of  rent 
upon  wages  will  have  to  become  more  widely  felt  in 
the  Dominion  before  public  interest  is  fixed  upon  the 
matter. 

Dr.  Dale  has  argued  in  his  book  upon  Austra^  a  that,  Permau- 
although  the  colonial  working  man  has  shorter  liours,  h^gh wages 
better  wages,  and  cheaper  food  than  his  British  fellow-  ^^^^^^^^ 
subjects,  and  in  some  of  the  colonies  enjoys  also  the 
advantages  for  his  children  of  a  perfect  system  of  free 
schools,  and  of  a  glorious  climate,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
him  to  prevent  wages  from  gradually  sinking  to  the 
European  level.  There  is,  however,  no  sign  as  yet  of 
such  reduction.  Protection  appears  to  compensate  the 
Australian  and  Canadian  manufacturer  for  the  higher 
wages  that  he  pays,  and  if  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  colonial  consumer,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
articles  produced  does  not  seem  to  exceed  20  to  25  per 
cent,  or  to  be  found  ruinous  by  the  community.  Dr. 
Dale  is  of  opinion  that  if  Australia  is  ever  to  become  a 
rival  of  Europe  in  manufactures  her  people  must  be 
willing  to  live  upon  European  wages ;  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  such  desire  to  beat  Great  Britain  and  Belgium 
in  their  best  markets,  and  the  protectionist  workmen  of 
Australia  generally  limit  their  ideas  on  the  export  of 
manufiictures  to  the  Australian  colonies.  The  other 
scheme  for  the  future  life  of  Australia,  which  would  be 
afforded  by  the  Australian  artisans  becoming  directors 
of  the  cheap  labour  of  the  Chinese  or  of  the  dark-skinned 
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races,  appears,  from  what  has  been  seen  in  QueensLand, 
to  have  been  definitely  reje(;ted  by  the  opinion  of  the 
workmen  themselves. 

Just  as  there  is  in  the  colonies  little  or  no 
Revolutionary  Socialism  of  the  European  type,  so 
also  there  is  as  yet  little  co-operative  manufacture — 
far  less  than  in  the  mother -country  or  in  the  United 
States.  There  are,  as  has  been  seen,  co-operative  gold- 
mines and  sugar-mills  in  Queensland,  and  there  are 
co-operative  stores  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Melbourne  : 
in  Melbourne  and  Toronto  upon  the  Rochdale  plan ; 
while  the  Montreal  stores  are,  I  fancy,  only  similar  to 
the  Civil  Service  stores  of  London.  After  all  that  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Fawcett  and  others  as 
to  the  development  of  co-operation,  and  after  the 
remarkable  success  that  the  principle  has  already  met 
with  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  curious  to  find 
that  the  reports  of  co-operators  from  Canada,  from 
Australia,  and  from  South  Africa  are  all  alike  dis- 
couraging. While  the  British  Minister  at  Washington 
has  forwarded  to  our  Government  a  memorandum 
with  regard  to  American  co-operation  to  the  efiect  that 
American  opinion  declares  that  "  only  a  slow-thinking, 
penny -counting,  frugal,  and  painstaking  people  could 
l)ring  co-operation  to  a  success,"  and  that  "the  average 
American  has  thought  it  beneath  him  to  consider  the 
details  of  dimes ; "  in  the  colonies  the  success  of  co- 
operation is  altogether  behind  even  that  which  it  has  met 
with  in  the  United  States.  The  consul  at  Philadelphia 
has  told  us  that  "profit-sharing"  does  not  deeply  in- 
terest the  American  working  man ;  that  "  superior 
individual  qualifications,  personal  ambition,  and  recog- 
nised inordinate  desire  for  immense  wealth  .  .  .  stand 
in  the  way  of  extended   co-operation;"   and   that  co- 
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operation ill  the  United  States  is  "  fur  distant  as  an 
established  institution,"  In  the  colonies  it  seems  more 
distant  still,  for  it  has  hardly  been  brought  yet  to  the 
birth.  From  Australia  the  co-operators  report  that  "  the 
working  class  are  well  paid,  and  don't  yet  value  the 
small  addition  to  their  income  which  a  co-operative 
expenditure  creates.  They  could  more  easily  raise  funds 
for  self-employment  than  their  class  at  home,  but  they 
are  more  political  and  trade  union,  in  which  their  time, 
energy,  and  savings  are  spent."  Another  report  declares 
"  that  every  one  here  came  out  with  the  intention  of 
doing  something  for  himself,  having  less  thought  of 
aiding  others  than  co-operators  generally  have  at  home. 
.  .  .  The  workers  earn  double  the  wages  liere  that  they 
would  at  home,  and  yet  only  work  eight  hours  a  day. 
The  result  is  that  they  spend  more  in  all  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ment. .  .  .  They  are  rather  too  well  off  to  value  the 
small  churns  (as  they  think  them)  which  the  co-operative 
store  brings."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  future  of  labour 
in  Australia  does  not  seem  to  lie  this  way.  At  the  same 
time  a  platonic  declaration  in  favour  of  co-operation  was 
carried  at  the  last  intercolonial  trade  union  congress, 
which  also  declared  its  support  for  the  Single  Tax 
advocated  by  Mr.  George,  though  in  practice  the  mem- 
bers when  at  their  homes  mostly  give  their  votes  to  the 
protectionists. 

If  in  all  that  bears  upon  co-operation  the  colonies  are  Factory 

,,.-,-,.  .,  .,  .  inspection 

behindhand,   the   reverse   is   the   case  witli    regartl   to  and 
fectory  legislation ;  and  it  may  be  said  generally  that  "^^^'^  '°^' 
the  colonies  possess  legislation  equal  or  superior  to  our 
own  as  regards  factory  inspection,  with  the  addition  in 


some  cases  of  a  provi^ 
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sweating,"  in  which 


we  are  likely  to  folio       ueir  example.     The  Victorian 
sweating  clauses  provide  that  every  occupier  of  a  factory 
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01"  workroom  who  has  work  clone  for  him  outside  shall 
keep  a  correct  record  of  the  work  and  of  the  people  who 
do  it,  and  their  addresses,  for  the  information  of  the  in- 
spectors, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  skilled 
inspectors  in  the  mother-country  that  such  a  provision 
would  be  useful  here.  The  chief  clause  was  drawn  by 
Mr.  Deakin,  but  it  was  greatly  weakened  by  words 
put  into  a  following  clause,  while  the  Bill  was  before 
the  Legislative  Council,  in  which  the  influence  of' 
the  employers  was  exerted  to  prevent  publication 
of  the  information,  and  to  give  them  the  virtual 
option  of  refusing  it.  The  Victorian  chief-inspector, 
in  his  report  published  in  1889,  states  that  there 
is  little  sweating  in  the  colony  among  women  and 
children,  as  the  demand  for  their  labour  is  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  and  no  woman  would  work  longer  hours 
and  for  less  pay  in  one  place  than  she  need  in  another. 
At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  when  his  inspectors 
have  to  investigate  anonymous  complaints  about  women 
being  employed  more  than  forty -eight  hours  a  week, 
nothing  can  be  found  out.  "  The  statement  is  denied 
by  the  employer,"  and  although  the  girls  are  asked  to 
state  their  grievances,  "  they  preserve  a  stolid  silence, 
or  appear  to  endorse  what  their  employer  says.  .  .  . 
The  girls  have  a  great  objection  to  go  into  Court.  To 
take  them  there  against  their  will  would  be  to  have 
unwilling  witnesses.  However,  if  all  the  complaints 
made  are  correct,  they  will  oidy  amount  to  a  few  hours' 
overwork  in  occasional  weeks,  for  which  the  hands  are 
.  .  .  paid. 

There  is  in  several  of  our  colonies  legislation  founded 
on  the  English  Truck  Acts,  but  as  a  general  rule,  except, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  Newfoundland,  the  condition  of  the 
white-skinned  workman  is  such  as  to  preclude  all  risk  of 
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abuse  connected  with  the  payment  of  wages  in  goods.  In 
South  Africa,  however,  Kafirs  are  employed  who  used  to  be 
almost  entirely  paid  in  kind,  and  the  truck  legislation  of 
Cape  Colony  is  nominally  or  really  intended  to  protect  the 
Kafirs  employed  in  the  diamond-mines,  who  are  not  only 
housed  by  their  employers,  but  practically  imprisoned 
by  them  to  prevent  diamond  stealing.  The  diamond 
industry  of  the  Cape  has  created  a  special  crime — that 
of  illicit  diamond  buying — and  a  special  class  of  wealthy 
criminals  the  "  I.  D.  Bs  "  ;  and  to  prevent  the  theft  of 
stones  l)y  the  natives,  who  are  tempted  by  large  bribes 
to  secrete  them,  the  workmen  are  hired  for  several 
months,  during  which  they  are  kept  in  close  confinement 
in  l)arracks  attached  to  the  mines,  never  being  allowed 
to  pass  the  limits  during  the  period  of  their  engagement. 
The  "  compounds  "  contain  stores  to  supply  the  coloured 
workman's  wants,  but  the  Labourers'  Wages  Act  now 
prohiljits  the  payment  of  wages  in  goods,  partly  per- 
haps for  the  protection  of  the  traders  against  the  mining 
companies. 

The  point  affecting  labour  upon  which  colonial  cuiuese. 
workmen  in  Australasia  and  in  part  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  feel  most  strongly,  and  upon  which  they 
are  the  most  thoroughly  agreed,  concerns  the  com- 
petition of  the  Chinese.  As  far  back  as  1854  Sir 
Charles  Hotham,  the  second  Governor  of  Victoria,  after 
a  tour  round  the  gold-fields,  reported  to  the  home 
Government  that  he  thought  the  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  race  into  Australia  undesirable.  To  the  colonies 
the  Chinese  question  appears  to  present  itself  in  a  very 
different  aspect  from  that  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  us 
at  home,  and  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the  men  of  the 
colonial  lower-middle  or  working  class,  dependent  upon 
labour  or  trade  for  maintenance,  to  take  what  we  should 
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call  a  broad  international  view  of  Chinese  immigration. 
That  the  Chinamen  shall  be  excluded  from  white  colonies 
means  only  in  the  minds  of  the  working  colonists  that 
they  intend  to  protect  their  own  position.  "  Canada 
for  the  Canadian,"  "  Australia  for  the  Australian,"  are 
the  prevailing  cries ;  and  colonial  labour,  knit  together 
in  its  powerful  federations,  desires  to  limit  competition, 
and  above  all  to  wholly  shut  out  the  competition  of  the 
cheapest  of  competitors — the  Chinese.  The  China- 
man is  pre-eminently  a  dexterous  hand,  industrious  and 
persevering,  of  few  wants  and  small  aspirations ;  an 
excellent  workman,  but  with  a  low  standard  of  comfort. 
The  colonial  artisan,  disliking  the  competition  of  the 
European  labourer,  with  a  standard  of  comfort  less 
elevated  than  his  own,  finds  himself  threatened  with  the 
competition  of  a  workman  with  the  lowest  standard  of 
comfort  in  the  whole  world ;  able  to  live,  it  would  seem, 
upon  that  which  to  a  colonial  eye  is  nothing.  The 
colonial  workman,  with  his  high  pay  and  his  short 
hours,  and  his  time  to  sit  in  the  shade  or  play  games  in 
the  summer,  or  to  read  or  go  to  theatres  in  the  winter, 
and  his  tendency  to  pursue  all  kinds  of  sport,  with  his 
education  and  his  independence,  and  his  sense  of  power, 
has  come  to  regard  all  these  privileges  as  his  right,  and 
he  intends  to  keep,  if  he  can,  the  position  that  he  has 
won.  He  is  no  more  selfish  than  are  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  if  he  gives  great  subscriptions  to  maintain 
strikes  where  he  thinks  the  strikers  are  in  the  right,  it 
is  not  altogether  or  always  in  the  expectation  of  a 
return,  as  is  shown  by  the  contributions  from  Australian 
workmen  to  the  dockers'  strike,  in  a  case  where  no 
return  seemed  possible.  But  the  colonial  workman 
does  not  look  with  favour  upon  the  dark-skinned  labourer, 
and  the  Chinaman,  of  whom  he  has  seen    something, 
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he  distinctly  hates.  While  the  Australian  cultivates 
broad  liberal  sentiments  within  the  bounds  of  Austral- 
asia, and  the  Canadian  within  those  of  the  Dominion, 
they  are  inclined,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  set  a  barrier 
at  their  frontiers  against  outside  people  and  their 
works. 

Ihe  Chinese  are  a  small  population  in  our  white  Tiieir  occu- 
colonies  because  of  the  great  difficulties  which  have  ^'"  '°"^' 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  incoming,  l)ut  they 
would  be  numerous  if  allowed  freely  to  flock  in.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  some  fifty  thousand  Chinese  in 
Australia,  but  in  early  days  there  were  almost  as  many 
in  the  single  colony  of  Victoria.  In  British  Columbia 
they  are,  as  has  l)een  seen,  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  sparse  population  of  that  Province,  and  in  British 
Columbia,  as  in  South  Africa,  the  colonial  workman 
has  taken  up  that  position  of  director  of  cheap  labour 
which  in  the  Australian  colonies  he  is  unwillino;  to 
assume.  The  white  miners  of  British  C-olumbia  direct 
the  labour  of  the  Chinamen  more  than  they  work  them- 
selves, and  in  the  coal-mines  each  miner  has  with  him  a 
Chinese  labourer.  In  the  capital  of  Natal,  also,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  bricklayer  attended  at  his  work 
by  three  or  four  Indian  coolies.  There  has  been  a  certain 
change  in  the  colonial  position  of  the  Chinese  in  recent 
years.  At  first  they  came  in  rather  as  gold  miners 
than  as  workmen,  but  lately  they  have  swarmed  into  the 
cities  and  become  the  competitors  of  the  white  man  in 
every  trade,  l)ut  especially  as  carpenters.  In  western 
America,  both  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  border,  the  Chinamen  do  laundry-work, 
cooking,  waiting  at  eating-houses,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  private  service.  In  Australia  they  are  cooks  and 
market-gardeners,  but  are  inclined,  where  not  forcibly 
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prevented,  to  underbid  their  neighbours  and  to  make 
their  way  into  all  town  trades.  In  British  Columbia 
there  arc,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  some 
factories  which  are  worked  by  Chinese  labour. 

There  has  been  some  attempt  in  Australia  as  on  the 
American  continent  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  the 
Chinese  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  dirty  and  im- 
moral ;  ])ut  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  taken  up  a  more 
defensible  position,  and  has  declared  that  "  they  are  a 
superior  set  of  people,"  belonging  "to  a  nation  of  an  ohl 
and  deep-rooted  civilisation.  We  know  the  beautiful 
results  of  many  of  their  handicrafts  :  we  know  how 
wonderful  are  their  powers  of  imagination,  their  endur- 
an(;e,  and  their  patient  labour.  It  is  for  these  (jualities 
I  do  not  want  them  to  come  here.  The  influx  of  a  few 
million  of  Chinese  here  would  entirely  change  the 
character  of  this  young  Australian  commonwealth.  It 
is,  then,  because  I  believe  the  Chinese  to  be  a  powerful 
race,  capal)le  of  taking  a  great  hold  upon  the  country, 
and  because  I  wish  to  preserve  the  type  of  my  own 
nation  in  these  fair  countries,  that  I  am  and  always 
have  lieen  opposed  to  the  influx  of  Chinese."  Under 
the  stress  of  such  sentiments  the  Chinese  have  been  shut 
out  from  some  colonies,  and  a  poll-tax  has  Ijeen  put 
upon  this  single  race  in  others.  South  Australia  is  still 
not  altogether  unwilling  that  they  should  enter  her 
tropical  northern  territory,  of  which  they  practically 
hold  as  their  own  a  consideral^le  section.  There  are  in 
Sydney  and  elsewhere  in  Australia  a  few  Chinese 
merchants  of  the  highest  character,  employing  excellent 
Chinese  clerks  and  storemen,  and  enjoying  the  general 
respect  of  the  comnmnity ;  but  these  men  arc  not 
threatened.  It  is  the  Chinese  workman,  and  especially 
the  workman  who  competes  with  white-skinned  artisans, 
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whose  presence  will  not  long  be  tolerated  in  the  colonies. 
It  is  easy  for  us  in  London  to  preach  to  the  colonial 
workmen  upon  this  question  and  to  tell  them  that  it  is 
unchristian  for  them  to  declare  that  they  will  keep  for 
themselves  a  country  in  which  they  are  as  yet  far  from 
numerous,  and  will  prevent  tlie  starving  and  tlie  desti- 
tute of  alien  races  from  obtaining  a  footing  there.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  workmen  wlio  can  point  to  their 
comfortable  houses,  their  comparatively  refined  wives, 
their  well -nurtured,  well -clad  children,  to  the  culture 
and  to  the  morality  of  their  comrades,  and  to  the  prob- 
ability of  Australia  successfully  maintaining  in  the 
future  a  civilisation  of  this  high  type,  have  much  to  say 
for  themselves  in  opposing  the  introduction  of  those 
whose  presence  in  large  numbers  would  reduce  their 
material  c(jndition  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  unem- 
ployed of  the  worst  parts  of  London.  The  Chris- 
tianity that  they  understand  is  an  assertion  of  the 
claim  of  the  masses  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
and  as  they  are  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  with  the 
rmmbers  of  the  Chinese,  they  assert  their  inability  to 
raise  the  Chinese  scale  of  comfort,  and  decline  to  allow 
theirs  to  sink  to  that  of  China.  The  colonial  workman 
considers  that  he  has  as  much  right  to  defend  his  country 
from  the  peaceful  invasion  of  the  Chinese  as  he  would 
have  if  they  came  with  weapons  in  their  hands  to  destroy 
his  property  and  his  home.  Of  course  the  consumer 
suffers.  Of  course  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  political 
economy  of  our  youth,  the  Australian  or  the  C^anadian 
consumer  has  a  right  to  obtain  Chinese-made  furniture 
at  a  third  of  the  price  (for  in  cabinetmaking  the  Chinese 
are  supremely  cheap)  that  he  has  to  pay  to  the  colonial 
workman.  But  the  whole  drift  of  opinion  in  our  colonies 
is  against  unrestricted  competition,  and  there  is  virtually 
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no  colonial  resistance  upon  this  subject  to  the  views  of 
the  working-  man. 

The  Blue-l)ook  of  July  1888  relating  to  "Chinese 
inimi<>Tation  into  the  Australasian  colonies "  begins 
with  a  note  from  the  Chinese  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James  calling  attention  to  the  Colonial  Acts 
directed  against  the  Chinese  people.  The  Chinese 
contention,  that  the  special  laws  directed  against  China- 
men are  inconsistent  with  our  treaties,  was  dignified 
and  true.  A  Treaty  between  China  and  the  United 
States  was  for  a  moment  looked  upon  by  our  Govern- 
ment as  a  happy  settlement  of  a  difficult  question,  but 
that  Treaty  has  since  been  indefinitely  adjourned  by 
the  Chinese.  An  Australian  intercolonial  conference  has 
declared  the  Chinese  "  an  alien  race,"  "  incapable  of 
assimilation  in  the  body  politic,  strangers  to  our  civil- 
isation, out  of  sympathy  with  our  aspirations,  and 
unfitted  for  our  free  institutions."  It  is  impossible  not 
to  sympathise  with  this  feeling,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
exclusion  presents  great  difficulties,  one  of  which  is  that 
there  are  enormous  numbers  of  Chinamen  wdio  are  British 
subjects,  and  that  exclusion  means  excluding  people 
merely  because  they  are  dressed  in  a  particular  w^ay  or 
have  faces  of  a  particular  type.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Chinese  of  Hong-Kong  are  allowed  to  come  in,  they 
will  sell  their  passes  to  Chinese  aliens,  and  detection  of 
such  a  trade  is  difficult.  Thus  the  "  Chinamen  "  to  be 
excluded  are  not  necessarily  Chinese,  but  may  have  been 
British  sul)jects  by  descent  for  many  generations,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  those  settled  in  the  Straits.  The 
Government  of  New  Zealand  has  exceeded  all  others  in 
the  high-handed  character  of  its  action  against  the 
Chinese.  It  reprinted  without  change  and  put  in  force 
in   1888  a  proclamation  by  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  dated 
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1881,  under  tlie  Pul)lic  Ileultli  Act,  deolariiij^^  all  place.s 
where  there  is  a  C'hinese  population,  infected  with 
the  sniallpox,  and  imposing  (piarantine  upon  all  persons 
coining  from  them,  or  having  received  any  person  coming 
from  them.  The  appendix  to  the  Blue-book  which 
contains  the  Colonial  A(;ts  (including  those  of  ("anada 
and  of  British  Columbia)  against  the  Chinese  is  indeed 
unpleasant  reading;  but  Lord  Salisbury  found  it 
necessary  to  be  silent  after  Sir  Jlenry  Parkes  had  said, 
"Neither  for  Iler  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  nor  for  Jler 
Majesty's  representative  on  the  spot,  nor  for  Her 
]\lajesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  do  we 
intend  to  turn  aside  from  our  purpose."  It  is  curious 
to  contrast  the  huifjuao'e  of  our  colonies  now  with 
regard  to  Chinamen  with  the  treatment  that  was 
meted  out  to  the  unfortunate  Chinese  a  few  years 
ago  when  they  ventured  to  urge  that  there  were 
reasons  which  made  it  ditlicult  to  allow  that  whicli 
they  have  since  virtually  allowed,  namely,  the  genera] 
right  of  travel  by  Europeans  in  the  interior  of  China. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  have  two  different 
voices  in  which  we  lecture  those  whom  we  choose  to 
think  the  inferior  races.  In  tlie  meantime,  the  safest 
way  of  meeting  the  difhculties  I  have  described  would 
seem  to  lie  in  general  legislation  against  pauper  immi- 
gration. 

The  fact  of  colonial  anti-Chinese  Acts  being  in 
defiance  of  British  treaty  engagements  will  not  of 
necessity  greatly  shock  their  authors.  Colonial  legis- 
lators are  not  likely  to  be  more  tender  towards  treaties 
than  towards  the  ordinary  law-  of  England.  In  1845, 
and  again  in  1849,  the  inhabitants  of  Melbourne  pre- 
vented by  force  the  landing  of  British  convicts,  and 
much  more  violent  laiio-uao'c  was  used  of  that  resistance 
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l>y  tlio  English  press  tliaii  Iuih  roccntly  l)eeu  applied  to 
tlie  e([uully  ille,«>iil  prevention  of  tlie  laudinfj;  of  CliineHe, 
liiit  there  is  now  a  ,<>;eneral  feeling'  tliat  the  anti-convict 
aLfitators  were  in  tlie  v\^\i.  In  the  second  of  the  two 
years  named  the  legislatnre  of  New  Sonth  Wales  passed 
a  law  which  imposed  on  all  persons  wlio  mi<2;ht  have 
Itcen  transported  to  or  convicted  in  any  British  (polony 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  who  niioht  arrive  in 
New  South  AVales,  the  necessity  of  notifying  to  the 
magistrates  all  changes  of  residence  on  their  part,  and 
if  summoned  by  a  Justi(;e  of  the  Peace,  of  accounting 
for  their  means  of  su{)port,  in  each  case  under  a  penalty 
of  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  lal)our.  The  Act 
was  disallowed.  The  Australasian  League,  which  was 
started  at  Melbourne  in  1851,  was  intended,  among 
otlicr  objects,  to  support  with  money  those  who  might 
suffer  through  being  prominent  in  the  cause  of  "  anti- 
transportation,"  and  this  league  went  so  far  as  to 
unfurl  an  Australian  flag  with  the  white  stars  of  the 
Southern  Cross  upon  a  blue  ground,  although  it  had 
indeed,  occasicmally,  a  Union  Jack  in  the  corner.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  anti- Chinese  excitement, 
unless  we  feel  ourselves  able  to  fully  meet  it,  may 
revive  a  separatist  movement  which  the  anti-transport- 
ation feeling  first  encouraged.  The  movements  against 
convicts  and  against  Chinese  have  been  marked  by  an 
equal  disregard  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  Victoria  passed 
in  1852  a  "  C/onvicts'  Prevention  Act,"  which  prevented 
ex-convicts  who  had  received  the  Queen's  pardon,  or 
who  were  absolutely  free,  having  completed  their  sen- 
tences, or  who  held  tickets  of  leave  which  gave  them 
a  legal  right  to  go  where  they  chose  in  Australia,  from 
landing  in  Victoria,  although  by  the  law  of  England 
they  were  able  to  do  so,  and  which  heavily  fined  the 
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was  at  tirsf  refused  to  tlif  Kill,  l)ut  it  was  acted  upDU 
all  the  same,  and  ultimately  the  (colonists  had  their  way. 
('olonial  Governments  are  never  backward  in  illei:;ally 
preventin*^'  the  landin<^'  of  jjersons  whose  presence  is 
distasteful  to  the  community  ;  and  just  as  they  have  in 
several  ea«es  illeoally  kept  out  ex-convicts,  and  as  they 
have  kept  out  Irish  approvers  without  the  Hlinhtest 
shadow  of  a  law,  so  they  have  sometimes  prevented  the 
Chinese  from  landing'  before  the  (Jdvernments  were 
armed  with  powers  cnahlinf?  them  lawfully  so  to  do. 
Sir  Henry  I'arkes,  in  the  Assend)ly  of  New  South 
Wales,  when  char<;'ed  with  luivin<j;'  broken  the  law, 
replied,  "  1  care  nothin<^'  about  your  cobweb  of  technical 
law;  1  am  obeying  a  law  far  suptaior  to  any  law  which 
issued  these  permits,  namely,  the  law  of  the  preservation 
of  society  in  Now  South  Wales  " — a  strong  dechiration 
for  a  Prime  ]\linister.  Lord  Knutsford  telegraphed  to 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  on  this  oc(;asion  to 
ask  under  what  law  the  landing  of  the  Chinese  had  been 
prevented,  and  the  reply  was  that  there  existed  no  law 
authorising  the  prevention.  The  Supreme  CVmrt  of  the 
colony  declared  the  action  of  the  Ministers  illegal,  so 
an  Indemnity  Bill  was  passed.  Lord  Carrington  strongly 
backing  up  his  Cabinet.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria, 
Mr.  Clillies,  was  not  so  violent  as  his  brother  Minister  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  he  informed  Lord  Salisbury 
through  the  Governor  that  while  "  the  Chinese  Minister 
appeals  to  treaty  ol)ligations,  ]Mr.  Gillies  is  not  aware  of 
the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  these  obligations ; "  and 
went  on  to  argue  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  home 
Government,  which  made  treaties  without  the  colonies 
having  any  direct  voice  in  them,  could  have  bound  the 
colonies  by  treaties  allowing  a  Chinese  immigration  of 
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indefinite  extent.  As  with  convicts  so  witli  regard  to 
the  Chinese  :  the  treaticH,  like  the  hiws  of  the  United 
King(h)m,  will  he  broken  down  ])y  the  strength  of 
colonial  feeling. 

In  most  of  the  colonies  the  anti-Chinese  legislation 
!f  Colonial'  applies  only  to  the  Chinese  race,  and  cases  have  occurred 
Chinese""  "^vlierc  stcamcrs  have  reached  colonial  ports  with  Japanese 
imiiiigra-    ercws  and  Chinese  cooks  and  stewards,  and  sometimes 

tiou. 

Chinese  (juartermasters,  and  the  .Fapanese  have  been 
able  to  take  their  run  ashore  while  the  (Chinese  were 
penned  up  on  board.  Some  years  ago  there  was,  as  I 
have  stated,  a  seamen's  strike  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
directed  against  the  employment  of  Chinese  by  the 
steamship  lines.  The  Australian  Steam  Navigation 
Company  argued  with  the  representatives  of  white 
labour  that,  as  the  Company  was  extending  its  trade 
into  tropical  climates,  it  must  at  least  have  Asiatic 
labour  in  the  engine-rooms ;  and  the  men  ultimately 
accepted  an  agreement  that  the  Chinese  should  only  be 
employed  in  subcjrdinate  and  accessory  positions,  such 
as  those  of  stokers,  while  the  total  numl)er  employed  in 
the  Company's  fleet  was  to  be  reduced  from  180  to  130 
in  three  months.  The  Australian  Steam  Navigation 
Company  has  recently  sold  the  boats  with  regard  to 
which  the  strike  occurred  to  a  new  firm — the  Australasia 
United  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  undertakes 
still  more  tropical  trade,  and  which  seems  likely  also  to 
have  difficmlties  at  the  port  of  Sydney.  The  seamen's 
unions  of  Vic-toria  and  New  South  Wales  have  compelled 
the  ships  trading  to  China  and  back  to  forego  trade 
between  intercolonial  ports  when  they  are  manned  by 
Chinese  crews,  and  they  have  attacked  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  for  the  employment  of  Lascars ; 
and  the  employment  of  Lascars  by  the  British  India 
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Company  has  been  partly  stopped  liy  the  ])oycottiiig  of 
their  ships. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  strength  of  the 
Australian  and  American  fcelino-  with  the  favourable 
opinion  entertained  of  the  Chinese  in  tropical  colonies, 
such  as  the  Straits  and  the  territories  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company.  From  the  latter  it  is  officially 
reported  that  the  Chinese  make  "  excellent  citizens, 
always  at  work ;  "  and  in  the  case  of  Singapore  the 
Chinese  residents  have  subscribed  largely  to  the  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  quick-firing  guns  for  the  defence  of 
this  most  flourishing  of  British  ports,  one  Chinese 
merchant  alone  subscribing  500  guineas,  while  many 
gave  £100  apiece.  In  tlie  Malay  Peninsula  and  in 
Borneo,  as  well  as  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  Chinese 
form  the  backbone  of  the  State.  It  is  a  happy  thing 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  we  should  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Chinese,  for  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  seek 
their  alliance  on  the  Asiatic  continent  while  our  colonists 
violate  our  treaties  with  the  Chinese  Government. 

In  Australia,  however,  the  feeling  against  Chinese 
immiojration  is  overwhelmiiio-  in  all  classes.  Even 
reasonable  and  moderate  people,  such  as  an  Australian 
financier  who  lived  for  many  years  in  London,  say 
that  "all  treaties  must  give  way  "to  the  consideration 
that  if  admitted  the  Chinese  will  "  possess  and  de- 
nationalise Australasia,"  and  this  although  the  writer 
whose  words  I  (j^uote  was  himself  in  favour  of  the  importa- 
tion of  dark-skinned  laliourers  to  work  in  the  Australian 
tropics.^  The  anti-Chinese  feeling  is  often  spoken  of 
at  home  as  connected  with  the  colonial  doctrine  of 
Protection ;  liut  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  whose  words  I  have 

^  Kalj  a  Canturij  of  Australasian  Progress,  by  William  WustgarUi. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  1889. 
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quoted,  is  a  free  trader,  and  Mr.  ^PMillan,  the  leader  of 
the  free  traders  of  the  free-trade  colony,  in  his  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  electors  of  East  Sydney  used  these  significant 
words  :  "  We  have  decided,  although  rather  perhaps  in  a 
precipitate  manner,  that  our  virgin  soil  shall  not  be 
contaminated  l)y  hordes  of  an  alien  and  unmixahle 
race." 

Austndians  are  tempted  by  the  difficulties  of  their 
local  lal)Our  problem  to  forget  the  need  in  which  the 
Empire  may  one  day  stand  of  the  Chinese  alliance  in 
eastern  Asia,  and  we  in  the  old  country,  who  see,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  they  can  be  expected  to  perceive,  that 
the  future  mastery  of  the  world  lies  between  the  British, 
the  Russian,  and  the  Chinese  races,  may  be  pardoned  for 
attaching  more  importance  than  do  colonists  to  good 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Chinese  Empire. 
China,  which  fought  France  not  long  ago  upon  a 
point  of  honour,  and  which  obtained  in  our  time  from 
Russia,  without  fighting,  a  province  which  Russia  had 
long  administered,  is  a  power  well  able  to  hold  her 
own  ;  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  incredible  numbers  of 
her  population,  and  the  ability  of  her  rulers,  we  can  feel 
little  doulit  that  the  value  of  her  alliance  witli  ourselves 
in  the  future  must  increase  each  day.  An  alliance  in 
Asia  between  China  and  Great  Britain  would  form  a 
true  league  of  peace. 

A  recent  American  Act  of  Congress,  makins;  it  un- 
legisfation.  lawful  for  pcrsous  uot  citlicr  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  having  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  such,  or 
for  foreign  corporations,  to  hold  or  own  in  the  Terri- 
tories real  estate  acquired  after  the  date  of  the  Act,  except 
such  as  might  be  acquired  by  inheritance  or  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  collection  of  older  debts,  is 
legislation   supported    by  one  of  the  same    reasons  as 
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are  applicaljle  to  the  American  and  Australian  legisla- 
tion against  the  Cliinese,  and  it  is,  pcrliaps,  dufensihlo, 
and  especially  defensible  under  republican  institutions. 

Legislation  against  an  influx  of  cheap  laljour  wt)ul{l 
he  more  easily  defensible  as  a  principle  than  it  is, 
if  it  were  generalised,  and  not  directed  against  the 
men  of  a  single  race  only,  but  turned  against  all  forms  of 
that  competition  which  is  typified  to  the  democracy 
by  the  figure  of  the  Chinaman.  I  see  no  reason  to 
protest  against  the  desire  of  the  Americans  and  of  the 
Australian  and  Canadian  colonists  to  exclude  the  poorest 
forms  of  foreign  labour,  provided  that  it  be  done  1)y 
general  laws.  There  being  only  100,000  Chinese  in  the 
United  States,  out  of  a  population  which  was  considerably 
over  fifty  millions  in  1880,  the  cheap  labour  question 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been,  as  yet,  presented  there 
by  the  Chinaiaan  in  a  very  formidable  shape,  except 
locally  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  In  our  colonies  tlie 
Chinese  population,  though  larger  in  proportion  than 
in  the  United  States,  is  so  small  that  the  danoer 
guarded  ag'iinst  by  legislation  was  also  a  danger  of 
the  future.  Tn  the  United  States,  the  most  severe 
competition  which  white  laljour  has  to  face  is  the  com- 
petition of  the  home-born  negro,  more  prolific  than  tlie 
European  races  in  .Vmerica,  l)ut  not,  of  course,  helped  as 
are  the  American  whites  by  immigration.  Just  as  some 
in  Australia  have  in  their  imagination  foreseen  the  pre- 
dominance iii  that  continent  of  the  Chinese,  unless  their 
arrival  be  ^i>;evented,  so  as  regards  the  American  con- 
tinent some  have  prophesied  the  predominance  of  tlie 
negro. 

It  is  a  curious  foct  that  the  English  race  have  more 
generally  destroyed  the  native  ra(jes  with  which  they 
have  come  in  contact  in  their  young  settlements  than 
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has  been  the  case  with  other  colonising  peoples,  but  have 
destroyed  the  natives  only  afterwards  to  enter  into  a 
conflict  with  other  dark  or  yellow^  races,  whose  ethciency 
as  labourers  seems  e(|ual  to  their  own.  While  the 
destruction  of  the  native  races  l)y  the  British  race  in 
countries  where  the  English  can  hd)our  out  of  doors  is 
generally  complete,  it  is  the  fact  that  other  European 
races  who  have  set  to  work  to  destroy  the  natives  in 
similar  countries  have  not  succeeded,  and  that  the 
English  people  have  often  destroyed  them  wdien  trying 
hard  to  keep  them  in  existence.  The  founders  of 
Pennsylvania  made  every  effort  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
natives,  but  the  Red  Indian  race  will  soon  be  extinct 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  Indians  of  Canada 
will  probably  disappear  except  in  the  form  of  the  French- 
speaking  Indians  who  are  of  mixed  race.  In  Australia, 
although  Victoria  and  some  of  the  other  colonies  made 
great  elibrts  to  treat  the  natives  kindly,  the  race  once 
inhabiting  this  enormous  continent  will  shortly  dis- 
appear. The  Maories  of  New  Zealand  are  also  a  small 
and  a  dwindling  people ;  but  in  some  parts  not  only  of 
America,  but  even  of  temperate  America,  such  as  the 
JNIexican  plateau,  the  Indian  race  has  beaten  the  Spanish, 
and  whole  counties  are  pe(jpled  by  persons  bearing  high- 
sounding  Spanish  names,  and  Roman  Catholic  in  religion, 
who  to  the  eye  are  mostly  pure  Indians  in  blood.  In 
British  North  America  and  in  Australasia,  which  we 
have  sw^ept  of  their  former  native  owners,  we  now  dread 
the  competiti(jn  of  the  Chinese ;  l)ut  in  South  Africa — 
where  the  destruction  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of 
the  Cape  cleared  large  tracts  of  their  native  population, 
but  where  the  descent  of  the  Kafirs  from  the  north  has 
in  some  parts  replaced  them  by  an  even  greater  number 
of  dark-skinned  j)eople — coloured  immigrants  of  another 
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kind  are  pouring  in  from  across  the  seas  as  labourers 
and  even  artisans. 

There    has     been     among     the    Dutcli     of    South  Anti- 
Africa    in    recent    years    an    agitation    against    cheap  agitation 
imported   hibour   in    some    degree   similar   to    that   in'"f,\""^' 
Australia    and    Canada    against    the    immigration    </f 
Chinese.     At  the  same  time  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  agitations,  and  the  warmest  opponents  of 
East  Indian  immigration  to  South-Eastern  Africa  have 
been  those  who  have  demanded   that,  while  the  intro- 
duction   of    Indians    should   cease,    the    Kafirs    of  the 
country  should    be  tempted  or  compelled  to  do   their 
work.     The  Indian  coolies  of  South  Africa  are  employed 
in  every  kind  of  labour.     They  work  on  the  plantations 
and  in  the  fields  ;  earn  high  wages  in  domestic  service  ; 
are    hawkers,   lish-curers,    and  small    shopkeepers,    and 
their    savings    are    great — the    Indians    returning    to 
Hindostan  by  a  single  ship  in  1884  having  taken  with 
them  no  less  a  sum  than  £15,000.     The  Bombay  traders, 
under  the  name  of  "  Arabs,"  have  spread  through  the 
Transvaal  and  Free  State,  and  when  the  late  Sir  John 
Brand  visited  Harrismith  at  the  beginning  of  1888   a 
presentment  was  made  to  him  to  the  effect  that  the 
Volksraad   had    failed    to   protect   the   State  from   the 
introduction  of  Asiatics,  that  it  was  against  the  interest 
of  the  European  comnmnity  to  admit  them,  and  that 
the  Government  should  find  means  of  removing  the 
growing  evil  and  destroying  "  the  baneful  influence  "  of 
the  Asiatics.     The  petition   concluded    l)y  a   reference 
to  the  anti- Chinese  agitation   of  Australia — a   curious 
example  of  the  smallness,  in  these  days,  of  the  world. 

Colonial  labour  seeks  protection  by  legislative  means  indigent 
not  only  against  the  cheap  labour  of  the  dark-skinned 
or  of  the  yellow  man,  but  also  against  white  paupers, 
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and  against  the  artificial  supply  of  labour  by  State-aided 
white  immigration.  Most  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
indeed,  have  laws  against  the  admission  of  destitute 
aliens,  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  practice  almost  the 
only  exception.  Several  of  our  colonies  have,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  laws  against  the  introduction  of  what  are 
styled  in  New  Zealand  "  Imbecile  Passengers,"  and  of 
these  laws  the  Tasmanian  and  New  Zealand  Acts  are 
good  examples.  There  is  no  such  law  in  New  South 
Wales,  but  in  South  Australia,  and  in  some  other 
colonies  where  persons  have  been  landed  who  soon 
became  a  burden  upon  the  Government  in  the  asylums 
for  the  destitute,  the  Government  have  re -shipped 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  colony  to  the  place  w^hence 
they  came.  Victoria  has  a  clause  in  a  general 
statute  of  1865  which  was  closely  followed  in  the 
drafting  of  the  New  Zealand  law.  The  New  Zealand 
"  Imbecile  Passengers  Act "  consolidates  and  amends 
previous  legislation  upon  the  subject,  under  similar 
titles,  dating  as  far  back  as  1873.  It  enables  the 
customs  authorities  of  New  Zealand  to  force  the  owners 
of  ships  bringing  persons  likely  "  to  become  a  charge 
upon  the  public  or  upon  any  public  or  charitable  institu- 
tion "  to  execute  bonds  in  the  sum  of  £100  for  each 
such  passenger,  under  which  they  have  to  repay  all 
expenses  incurred  for  his  support  or  maintenance  l)y 
any  public  or  charitable  institution  of  New  Zealand 
within  five  years  of  his  landing.  This  legislation  has 
been  closely  followed  in  Tasmania  with  the  additiijn  of 
the  important  words  "  from  any  cause  unable  to  support 
himself."  In  Canada  the  Governor-General  has  power,  as 
has  been  seen,  to  prevent  by  proclamation  the  landing 
of  destitute  immigrants. 

The    colonial    workmen    are    opposed    not   only    to 
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the  rec^eption  of  the  destitute  from  abroad,  but  e\'en  to  Assisted 
assisted  immigration  of  persons  willing  and  able  to  work,  uon.'' 
There  was  for  a  time  almost  as  much  agitation  against 
the  employment  in  New  South  Wales  of  Sir  Edward 
Walter's  commissionaires  as  against  that  of  Chinamen. 
This  was  an  extreme  assertion  of  colonial  views,  but 
that  colonial  workmen  should  refuse  tt)  contribute  to- 
wards assisting  immigration  to  their  colony  is  fairly 
reasonable,  as  it  is  dithcult  to  reply  to  the  argument 
that  if  the  colony  is  in  want  of  workmen  it  is  fair  that 
workmen  should  b)  allowed  to  come  in,  but  not  fair 
that  those  already  in  the  colonies  should  be  compelled 
to  contribute  l)y  taxation  to  the  l)ringing  out  of  people 
to  comj^ete  with  them.  The  workmen  argue  that  as 
long  as  Eno-lish  emi<i"ration  is  not  assisted,  colonial  wages 
are  not  likely  to  decline  below  what  they  think  a 
reasonable  limit ;  but  that  if  assisted  emigration  is 
encouraged,  inferior  workmen  will  <;ome  out,  and  bring 
down  wages  to  the  European  level.  I  said  in  my 
chapter  on  New  South  Wales  that  immigration 
operations  had  been  suspended  by  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  would  never  be  resumed.  That 
is  so  with  regard  to  immigration  operations  gener- 
ally ;  but  it  is  the  case  that,  without  talking  about 
it.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  alhnved  assisted  passages  to  be 
given  to  the  wives  and  children  of  settlers  alreadv  in 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  at  cheap  rates,  and  that 
the  colony  is  quietly  spending  money  for  this  purpose — 
the  object  in  view  being,  however,  rather  to  keep  in  the 
country  settlers  who  are  already  there  than  to  bring  in 
new  families. 

It  must  be  urged  upon  the  colonial  workman's  side  The  unem- 
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large  scale,  there  has  frecjuently  been  a  good  deal  of 
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temporary  want  of  employment  in  the  colony,  and  the 
unemph^yed    have    come    upcjn     tlie    State    for    tlieir 
support.     Some  of  the  men  .sent  out  to  Australia  have 
obtained    good   employment   as  shearers,   and   paid    as 
they  are  a  pound  for  every  hundred  sheep,  and  heing 
able,  after  a  short  apprenticeship,  to  shear  from  seventy 
to    a    hundred   in    the    day,   have   earned   high    wages 
for  a  short  time.      After  two  or  thi-ee    months   they 
find  themselves  with  considerable  savings,  and  are  then 
in  demand  for  harvesting,  and  afterwards  get  odd  jobs 
at  fruit-picking,   and  so  are  employed  throughout  the 
summer  from  October  up  to  March  ;  l)ut,  l)ringing  (Jut 
with  them  improvident  habits,  they  often  rapidly  spend 
their  large  savings  in   the   towns,  and  by  the  dead  of 
winter,  in  July,  are  starving  in  the  cities.     The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  want  of  sympathy  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  with  the  colonial  "  unemployed."     On  the 
other  hand,  great  respect  is  felt  for  the  Trades  Hall 
Councils,   which    almost   invariably  show    wisdom    and 
moderation,  and  act  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
with  a  marked  spirit  of  justice.     The  colonial  Govern- 
ments have  often  provided  work  at  half  wages,  that  is, 
at  4s.  a  day,  for  the  unemjiloyed ;  but  the  experiment 
has  hardly  been  successful,  and  the  men,  even  at  this 
wage — very   low    according    to    colonial    rates — have 
proved  a  bad  bargain  to  the  State, 
state  imnii-        There  are  indeed  vast  ditiiculties  to  be  met  with  at 
both  ends  of  the  journey  as  regards  State  emigi'ation 
from   England   on    a    large   scale.      The   workmen    in 
England  resent  emigration  proposals  which  they  think 
put  forward  by  the  plutocracy  to  cover  the  refusal  of 
just  demands,  and  object  to  pay  taxes  which  would  be 
chieHy  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  men 
who  go  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  show  still 
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stronger  (li.sincliiiation  to  receive  State  immigrants  than 
tliat  shown  by  their  English  comrades  to  sending  them. 
So  strong  has  hitely  ])een  tlie  opposition  to  State-aided 
emigration  on  a  hirge  scale  that  schemes  for  colonisation 
by  families,  such  as  those  which  1  have  mentioned  in  my 
Canadian  chapters,  have  taken  the  place  of  ordinary 
emigration  projects.  The  (-olonies  generally  have  been 
consulted  upon  such  schemes,  and  their  recent  answers, 
on  the  whole,  have  not  been  favourable.  Newfound- 
land and  some  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  such  as  Natal  and 
Western  Australia,  alone  seemed  willing  to  entertain 
the  matter,  and  the  self-governing  colonies  met  the 
proposals  with  a  general  refusal.  But  Sir  Napier 
Brot)me,  who  answered  for  Western  Australia,  had  in 
contemplation  a  very  large  expenditure,  involving  the 
advance  in  the  first  instance  of  from  half  a  million  to  a 
million  sterling.  The  only  chance  at  the  present 
moment  for  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  would  seem  to 
lie  either  in  the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railroad  company  or  in  that  of  the  company  just 
formed  for  Bechuanaland ;  but  as  regards  Australia 
and  Cape  Colony  colonial  ol)jections  are  too  marked 
to  allow  the  matter  to  be  entertained,  and  the  field 
offered  by  Natal  and  l)y  Newfoundland  is  limited  in 
extent.  A  word  of  caution  is  perhaps  needed  with 
regard  to  the  attempt  to  force  emigration  into  special 
lines,  '^riie  colonisation  of  Bechuanaland  l)y  English 
agricultural  femilies  may  be  feasi})le,  but  to  pour  immi- 
grants into  Canada  is  often  but  an  indirect  means  of 
helping  them  into  the  United  States. 

As  regards  all  persons  not  able  to  earn  their  living 
upon  land,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  direct  them  in 
consideral)le  numl )ers  to  some  one  spot.  Young  countries 
cannot  absorb  an  indefinite  number  of  newcomers,  and 
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Australia,  the  Canadian  Dor  luion,  and  South  Africa 
ah'cady  take  a  larger  nuniher  of  such  immigrants  in 
proportion  to  their  population  than  is  the  (;ase  with  the 
United  States,  even  if  we  exclude  from  view,  as  com- 
parati^•cly  old  countries,  the  states  of  the  Atlantic 
seal)oard.  It  is  difficult  to  comhine  the  two  objects  of 
promoting  emigration  from  Great  Britain  for  the  sake  of 
England,  and  of  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  tie  between  the  United  Kingthmi  and  her  colonies. 
If  the  matter  is  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
emigrant,  the  Transvaal  and  the  temperate  parts  of 
South  America,  not  to  speak  of  the  western  country  of 
the  United  States — all  under  foreign  flags — oft'er  tempt- 
ing fields.  If  it  is  looked  at  from  the  Imperial  point  of 
view,  Australia  is  rather  alienated  than  drawn  towards 
us  by  large  emigration  schemes,  and  the  North  West  of 
Canada  is  more  successfully  brought  under  cultivation 
by  those  who  reach  it  after  long  farming  experience 
in  Ontario,  than  by  those  taken  there  straight  from 
England.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  schemes 
long  talked  aljout  at  home  for  the  deportation  to  the 
colonies  on  a  large  scale  of  East-enders  from  London, 
and  of  the  British  unemployed,  must  be  put  aside  as 
impracticable  in  face  of  (colonial  opinion.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  has  voted  no  direct  assist- 
ance (except  in  the  special  case  of  the  Scotch  crofters) 
to  British  emigration  since  help  to  emigrants  to  Western 
Australia  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Lowe,  when  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  and 
the  Local  Government  Board,  although  against  the 
( )pinion  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  such  assistance  is  not 
likely  to  be  revived.  The  Irish  Government  have  pro- 
moted the  grant  of  money  from  the  Church  surplus  for 
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Ireland,  wliicli  lias  been  in  the  nature  of  that  "(^donisa- 
tion"  now  reconinionded  for  general  adoption;  hut  a 
larger  scheme  was  rejected  hy  the  Canadian  Dominion 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  politically  inconveni- 
ent and  undesirultle  for  the  D(miinion  Government  to 
connect  itself  with  a  scheme  of  the  kind.  The  Canadian 
view  is  that  only  a  private  company  can  ever  press 
settlers  for  repayment  of  moneys  advanced,  inasmuch 
as  the  settlers  would  naturally  use  political  intluenco 
to  Ijc  relieved  fr(jm  paying,  if  asked  ior  payment  by 
a  government. 

While  the  self-ffovernino-  colonies  are  inclined, 
generally  speaking,  to  discourage  immigration,  and 
while  those  of  Australia  are  strengthened  in  their 
resistance  by  the  occasicjual  existence  in  their  cities  of 
bodies  of  persons  pr(jfessing  to  !)e  unemployed,  the 
colonies  have  not  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the 
permanent  existence  of  a  large  class  of  poor.  Providence 
of  an  organised  kind  is  as  remarkable  in  them  as  in  the 
mother  -  country.  While  the  Briton  does  not  make 
as  a  rule  those  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
al)Out  him  which  are  made  by  the  poorly-paid  Hindoo, 
who,  in  a  country  of  low  wages  in  which  a  poor  law  is 
unknown,  invarialdy  provides  for  his  old  people  and 
keeps  them  in  greater  comfort  than  he  keeps  himself, 
Englishmen  and  colonists  alike  are  remarkable  for  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  carried  the  system  of 
provident  societies.  Nearly  every  friendly  society  that 
exists  in  England  has  branches  in  Canada  and  Australia. 
The  Oddfellows,  taking  the  colonies  through,  are  perhaps 
numerically  and  financially  the  strongest  of  these 
bodies  ;  the  Foresters  of  various  societies  coming  close 
behind.  In  Victoria  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows  has    16,000  members;    in   New   South   Wales 
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13,000;  and  in  Sontli  AiiHtmlia  12,000.  It  i.s  t<. 
Victoria  tliat  we  must  go  to  find  the  liighe.st  dovelop- 
nient  of  friendly  Hocietie.s.  There  are  in  tliat  eoh)ny 
Home  800  courts,  with  some  70,000  mend)ers,  and  an 
income  of  a  (|uarter  of  a  million.  The  number  of 
members  in  these  societies  exceeds  the  total  number  of 
liandicraftsmen  in  the  colony,  and  includes  nearly  all 
the  manufacturing  hands,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
number  of  small  shopkeepers.  In  the  other  colonies 
also  the  friendly  societies  are  strong,  and  in  most  of 
them  legislative  control  has  now  been  brought  to  bear 
to  secure  an  effective  audit ;  while  building  societies  are, 
tliroughout  the  colonies,  much  stronger  in  proportion 
than  they  are  in  England. 

In  the  South  African  colonies  friendly  societies 
flourish  in  a  remarkable  manner,  considering  the  small- 
ness  of  the  2^<'P'>hition  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
position  of  lal)our  in  the  country ;  but  South  Africa  is 
tlie  part  of  our  dominions  in  which,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  smallest  amount  of  poverty.  As  a 
curious  example  of  the  i-omfort  of  the  population  I  may 
mention  the  rarity  in  South  Africa  of  copper  coinage — 
the  threepenny  piece,  known  coll(X|uially  as  a  "  ticky," 
playing  the  part  of  the  British  penny.  In  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Cape  and  of  the  Natal  railways  it  is  explained 
that  fractional  parts  of  3d.  are  charged  3d.  ;  and  the 
absence  of  the  class  of  poor  in  South  Africa  is  connected 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  friendly  s(jciety  system. 
The  Oddfellows,  the  Foresters,  and  the  Druids,  as  well 
as  Hibernian  friendly  societies,  thrive  as  greatly  in 
South  Africa  as  in  Canada  or  Australasia  itself  In 
Cape  Town,  which  is  by  no  means  a  large  city,  there  are 
(including  the  suburbs)  six  Foresters'  Courts,  five  Odd- 
fellows' Lodges,  four  Free  Gardeners'  Lodges,  three  Lodges 
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of  l)riii»ls,  and  Hixtecu  otlicr  (courts  of  friendly  .societies, 
oi-  thirty-four  courts  in  all.  In  the  .small  town.s  of  Natal 
the  Uddfellow.s,  Fore.sters,  and  l^'reema.son.s  are  remark- 
ably strong.  In  Maritzlmrg  there  are  under  4000  adult 
males,  including  the  garrison  and  the  oHicials ;  but  a 
single  Uddfellow.s'  Lodge  in  that  town  has  over  one 
hundred  members.  In  Durban,  the  (iommercial  port  of 
Natal,  there  are  only  2500  white  men  above  eighteen 
years  of  age,  but  there  is  an  Oddfellows'  Lodge  of 
170  members,  and  a  Foresters'  Court  of  ,S25.  While 
friendly  societies  are  strong,  there  is  little  trade 
unionism  in  South  Africa.  In  the  South  African 
European  population  there  is  no  poor  cla.ss,  and  the 
white  artisans  form  an  aristo(;ra(*y  of  lal)our  directing 
the  cheap  labour  of  the  natives.  In  Australia  and  in 
Canada  there  are  a  great  number  of  Courts  of  Recliabites 
and  of  other  temperance  .societies ;  but  these  are  weaker 
in  South  Africa,  where  "  temperance  "  principles  appar- 
ently do  not  flourish.  Masonry  has  been  strong  in 
Upper  Canada  and  in  Au.stralia  frtmi  the  first,  and 
flourishes  in  the  colonies  even  more  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  South 
Africa  freemasonry  is  prosperous  both  among  the 
English  and  the  Dutch. 

The  most  remarkable  difference,  between  the  colonies  saving* 
and  the  mother-country  as  regards  providence,  concerns 
savings  bank  deposits,  which  are  in  the  colonics  on  a  far 
larger  scale.  In  considerable  portions  of  Australasia, 
for  example,  there  are  as  many  depositors  as  there  are 
heads  of  families — two  hundred  thousand  in  Victoria, 
with  some  four  millions  sterling  of  deposits ;  and  the 
life  insurances  of  Australasia  assure  at  this  moment  a 
sum  of  something  like  forty-five  millions. 

The  English  friendly  societies  which  have  branches 
VOL.  II  Y 
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Racial  througliout  tlie  colonies  and  the  United  States  object, 
'  as  I  have  said,  to  exhiljitions  of  pride  of  race.  But 
the  exclusion  of  coloured  men  can  be  managed  without 
])eing  laid  down  as  a  principle,  and  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Ijecause  the  colonial  courts  remain  in 
(connection  with  the  Order  they  are  freely  open  to 
the  reception  of  the  aborigines  or  of  the  Cninese.  The 
right  of  all  honouraljle  men  to  become  Foresters  or 
Freemasons,  without  reference  to  colour,  is  a  doctrine 
easy  to  lay  down  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  not  a  principle 
the  observance  of  which  is  easily  obtained  in  the  colonies. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  as  a  new  development  of 
State  administration  that  in  New  Zealand  the  colonial 
Government  conducts  with  spirit  a  Department  for  Life 
Insurance.  The  Post  Ottice  Insurance  Department  of 
the  mother-country  is  a  failure,  having  a  business  less 
than  one-hundredth  part  as  great  as  that  of  each  of 
several  private  companies ;  whereas  the  New  Zealand 
Government  Life  Insurance  Department  has  met  with 
an  extraordinary  success,  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  advertises  freely.  The  prospectus,  like 
many  of  the  other  documents  of  the  New  Zealand  de- 
partment, is  adorned  by  a  quotation  from  the  jKcononiist, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  "  the  greatest  of  unde- 
veloped economic  forces,  the  principle  of  insurance 
backed  by  the  State  guarantee,  that  is,  of  insurance 
which  really  insures."  The  New  Zealand  Government 
office  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years,  and  is 
more  flourishing  by  far  than  any  of  the  private  companies 
doing  business  in  New  Zealand  ;  in  fact,  the  Government 
office  carries  on  operations  which  are  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  whole  of  the  companies  put  together,  and 
does  a  business  which  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
business  of  the  companies  increases.     So  great  is  the 
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success  of  the  department  that  if  the  New  Zeahind 
Government  would  consent  to  receive  English  business, 
which  at  present  it  refuses  on  account  of  certain  technical 
difficulties,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doul)t  that  it  would 
win  a  large  amount  of  favour  here.  The  collapse  of 
some  English  insurance  offices  was  the  original  cause 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  which  founded  the  New 
Zealand  office,  and  it  has  not  been  hampered  l)y  restric- 
tions upon  the  maximum  amount  of  individual  policies, 
such  as  have  checked  the  extension  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
system  in  the  mother -country.  The  New  Zealand 
Government  now  believe  that  their  example  is  likely  to 
be  imitated  at  home,  and  that  steps  will  l)e  shortly 
taken  to  create  a  living  and  active  insurance  department 
under  Government  management,  embracing  the  three 
kinodoms,  while  thev  refer  to  their  own  legislation  as 
oftering  one  among  many  examples  of  the  legislature  of 
a  young  country  setting  to  the  mother -country  an 
example  in  securing  improved  social  conditions  for  its 
inhabitants.  One  result  of  the  popularity  of  the  New 
Zealand  office  is  that,  while  there  are  only  twenty-six  life 
policies  per  thousand  of  the  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  Canada,  there  are  eighty  policies  per 
tliousand  of  the  population  in  New  Zealand — the  highest 
number  anywhere  in  le  world.  The  State  makes  itself 
responsil)lc  for  fulfilment  of  all  contracts  made  by  the 
department,  and  offers  therefore  an  unimpeachable 
security  to  the  policyholders. 

There  is  in  the  department  a  temperance  section,  and  Temper- 
total  abstainers  have  the  option  of  being  placed  in  a  section. 
class  by  themselves,  where  "  the  profits  which  are  found 
to  be  due  to  their  special  mortality  "  will  be  appropriated 
among   them,  instead  of  being  shared   by  the  policy- 
holders generally.     If  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  is 
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conducive  to  longevity  they  reap  the  advantage,  as  is 
pointed  out  to  tliem  by  the  Government,  both  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  special  profits  and  of  demonstrating  to 
tlie  world  the  truth  of  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
healthiness  of  total  abstinence.  The  Government  has 
issued  tables  in  colours  showing  the  probal)ilities  of 
profit  from  total  abstinence,  and  point  out  that  total 
aljstainers  sliould  not  insure  in  any  office  which  does  not 
give  them  the  benefit  of  their  abstinence  by  placing 
them  in  a  section  apart.  Hie  New  Zealand  department 
pul)lislies  leaflets  and  tracts  by  the  ton,  under  all  kinds 
of  attractive  headings,  such  as  "  lie  is  going  to  be 
married ! "  The  Government  prints  also  a  "  Post 
Magazine  and  Insurance  Monitor,"  which  has  a  large 
circulation.  Although  the  department  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  about  1870  its  scope  has  several  times  been 
extended  by  legislation,  and  it  has  only  been  l)rouglit 
into  full  working  order  upon  the  existing  system  by  the 
laws  of  1884  and  188G. 

Although  the  New  Zealand  system  has  met  with 
such  complete  success,  not  much  has  yet  been  heard  in 
the  colonies  of  proposals  for  compulsory  State  insurance, 
and  but  little  attention  has  been  excited  in  them  by 
accounts  of  the  last  development  of  State-socialism  in 
Germany  in  the  insurance  law  of  1889.  An  able  writer 
against  Socialism  has  styled  it  "  a  kind  of  inoculation 
with  a  milder  type  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  procure 
immunity  from  a  more  malignant."  Now  in  colonies 
where  there  is  no  Revolutionary  Socialism  and  no  per- 
manent class  of  poor  the  necessary  leverage  for  obtaining 
the  adoption  of  such  laws  would  seem  wanting.  In  the 
great  self-governing  colonies,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no 
permanent  poverty  except  such  as  springs  directly  or 
indii-ectly  from   drink,  or,  in   the  case  of  women  and 
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cliildreii,  from  desertion.  In  New  Zealand,  however, 
where  for  some  years  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress, 
there  are  bodies  in  existence  not  unlike  our  own  Boards 
of  Guardians. 

The  most  important  colonial  legislation  upon  the  The  iioor 
subject  of  the  poor  is  that  of  New  Zealand,  contained  in  Zealand. 
the  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions  Act  of  1885, 
with  the  amending  Acts.  It  has  been  pointed  out  ^  that 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  pestered  almost  out  of 
existence  by  "  the  unemployed,"  promoted  a  Bill  the 
main  object  of  which  was  in  fact  to  throw  off  the  State 
and  on  to  the  localities  the  dithculties  connected  with 
the  suliject.  The  New  Zealand  law  involves  something 
like  a  poor  rate,  and  something  like  relieving  officers  ; 
l)ut  direct  sul)sidies  are  still  given  by  Government,  after 
the  colonial  system,  to  hospitals  and  charities.  The 
colony  is  divided  by  the  Act  into  Hospital  Districts,  and 
for  each  district  an  elective  Board  is  provided,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  councils  of  the  boroughs  and  (iouiities 
within  the  district.  To  the  Boards  are  given  "  the  ex- 
clusive superintendence  and  control,"  with  few  exceptions, 
of  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  orphanages,  other  than 
those  specially  incorporated  under  the  Act,  and  also  the 
distribution  of  charitable  aid.  The  funds  consist  of 
endowments,  voluntary  contriliutions  and  bequests, 
grants  from  local  authorities,  and  subsidies  from  the 
consolidated  fund — the  latter  paying  ten  shillings  for 
every  pound  of  donations  or  contributions  from  local 
authorities,  whether  voluntary  or  raised  by  rate,  up  to 
October  1890,  and  after  that  date  sucli  sums  as  the 
C'olonial  Treasurer  shall  think  necessary,  where  he  is 
not  satisfied  that  the  Board  has  sufficient  without  his 
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help.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the  local 
authorities  rests  upon  the  decision  of  the  Board,  Ijut 
must  be  spread  over  the  district  according  to  rateable 
value ;  and  the  local  authorities  can  appeal  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  Board  is  allowed  to  build 
poorhouses  (although  they  are  not  called  by  tliat 
name),  and  may  also  give  out-relief  to  the  indigent 
(although  the  word  "  pauper "  is  carefully  avoided), 
and  possesses  also  power  to  close  any  institution  not 
required.  Each  Board  took  over  the  officers,  medical 
men,  nurses,  and  attendants  of  the  institutions  placed 
under  its  charge  ;  but  those  institutions  which  petitioned 
for  incorporation,  if  they  showed  a  list  of  not  fewer  than 
a  hundred  persons  willing  to  contribute  yearly  sums  of 
not  less  than  five  shillings,  having  paid  one  year's  sul)- 
scription  in  advance,  or  willing  to  give  donations  in  one 
sum  of  not  less  than  £10,  might  (provided  that  the  total 
of  their  contributions  came  to  not  less  than  £1 00  a  year) 
receive  incorporation.  After  the  foundation  of  the 
system  institutions  supported  in  the  same  way  might 
still  be  incorporated  if  no  ctnmter-petition  l)y  an  equal 
number  of  persons  were  received ;  but  each  Board  is 
allowed  to  object  to  incorporations  in  its  district,  and 
on  objection  a  resident  magistrate  holds  an  inquiry. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  representation  upon  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  incorporated  charities  of  local 
authorities  who  might  contriljute  towards  the  funds. 
Powers  were  taken  for  obtaining  contributions  from  near 
relations  for  the  maintenance  of  persons  aided.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  New  Zealand  system  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  our  poor  law,  except  that  it  does  not 
confer  anything  like  a  right  to  relief,  and  the  other 
self-governing  colonies  are  free  even  from  the  New 
Zealand  rate  for  charitable  purposes.     At  the  same  time 
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tlie  line  which  might  be  drawn  Ijetwcen  New  Zcahind 
and  some  of  the  others  involves  distinction  without 
much  difference,  because  taxation  exists  throughout 
Australia  in  aid  of  charitable  institutions,  although  the 
money  comes,  upon  the  Australian  continent,  from  the 
consolidated  fund  and  not  from  rates. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  Government  has  five  chari-  in  New 
ties  exclusively  under  its  own  management  in  the  form  waiei. 
of  a  hospital  and  four  asylums  for  adult  poor,  in  addition 
to  lunatic  asylums  and  reformatories.  As  regards  other 
charitable  institutions,  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  subsidises  private  trusts,  and,  asking  few  ques- 
tions, gives  money  to  committees  as  its  almoners.  As 
a  general  rule  it  grants  to  charities  a  sum  equal  .  o  that 
raised  by  private  contributions ;  l)ut  it  has  sometimes 
been  forced  to  step  in  at  ';ritical  moments  to  make  good 
deficiencies,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Benevolent 
Asylum  and  the  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children.  To 
some  of  these  institutions  the  Government  has  at  times 
also  sent  indigent  persons  to  l)e  maintained,  and  has 
paid  for  them  a  price  such  as  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit  to 
the  management.  The  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children  has 
lately  ceased  to  be  a  recipient  of  Government  bounty,  since 
the  adoption  Ijy  Government  of  the  boarding-out  system, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Children's  Relief 
Board,  a  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  nominated 
by  Government  and  entirely  financed  from  Government 
funds.  Most  of  the  hospitals  of  New  South  Wales  are 
now  supported  on  the  "  mixed  system,"  that  is,  partly 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  partly  l)y  State  aid. 
But  the  Roman  Catholics  maintain  a  denominational 
hospital  in  Sydney,  which  is  wholly  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  or  by  the  payments  of  "  paying 
patients,"  although  in  practice  open  to  patients  of  all 
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denominations,  and  this,  not  being  teclmically  "  public," 
receives  no  Government  grant.  A  (government  inspector 
of  public  charities  exercises  a  certain  control  over  the 
management  and  expenditure  of  the  various  ('luiri table 
committees,  and  makes  an  annual  report.  The  Govern- 
ment of  New  Soutii  Wales  spends  out  of  public  moneys 
from  £100,000  to  .£150,000  a  year  on  charity,  of  which 
£40,000  a  year  represents  the  grant  on  the  mixed  prin- 
ciple, on  the  l)asis  of  pound  for  pound ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  annual  ordinary  expenditure  upon  charities  we 
have  to  remember  the  extraordinary  expenditure  from 
time  to  time  upon  relief  works  for  the  unemployed. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  New  South 
Wales  at  great  numljers  of  persons  altogether  escaping 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  charity,  and 
also  at  wasteful  expenditure  in  the  management  of  some 
of  the  charital)le  institutions,  and  Royal  Commissions 
have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  inquire  into 
such  matters.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  New  South  Wales 
may  one  day  imitate  the  New  Zealand  legislation.  But 
there  is  a  horror  in  the  colonies,  which  is  unknown  in 
the  United  States,  of  the  words  "  pauperism,"  "  poor- 
house,"  "workhouse,"  or  "pauper,"  and  when  a  speaker, 
not  long  out  from  England,  casually  referred  at  a  Sydney 
public  meeting  to  the  "  Benevolent  Asylums  "  as  "  poor- 
houses,"  one  who  followed  him  said  that  the  use  of  such 
a  term  was  an  insult  to  the  community,  and  thanked 
God  that  there  was  not  a  poorhouse  in  Australia. 
Unfortunately  for  him  there  are  in  Western  Australia 
two  "  poorhouses  "  actually  so  called.  There  is  in  the 
colonies  a  good  deal  of  fear  of  words  :  the  honest  term 
"wages"  is  too  often  replaced  by  "salary";  and  a 
maid-of-all-w^ork  does  not  object  to  do  all  the  menial 
drudgery  of  a  house  provided  she  is  termed  "  companion," 
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or  "  nursery -governess,"  or  "  ludy-lielp,"  instead  of 
"housemaid"  or  "general  servant."  That  "paupers" 
should  l)e(tonie  "  recipients  of  charity  "  or  "  inmates  of 
the  asylum  "  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  colonial  habit 
that  calls  almost  every  shop  a  "  store,"  and  almost  every 
servant  an  "employe." 

In  Victoria,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  State  in  vic- 
supports  the  lunatic  asylums  and  industrial  and  reform- 
atory schools,  and  contributes  towards  hospitals,  giving, 
however,  in  the  latter  case,  not  merely  pound  per  pound, 
as  in  most  other  colonies,  but  two  pounds  for  each  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  Victorian  contribution  towards  charities 
amounts  to  £230,000  a  year.  Victoria  is  especially 
proud  of  her  treatment  of  neglected  children,  and 
transfers  them,  upon  a  system  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  Australian  chapters,  from  the  gaols,  through  State 
institutions,  to  families,  until  those  who  begin  life  in 
gaol  are  found  earning  their  livelihood  as  industrious 
a]3prentices.  One  peculiarity  of  Victoria  is  that  in  some  , 
cases  deserted  mothers  of  good  character  are  paid  for 
taking  care  of  their  own  children  ;  but  this  is  only  done 
in  some  thirty  cases  at  a  time,  and  with  much  caution. 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia 
run  Victoria  close  in  their  legislation  with  regard  to 
children.  State  care  of  neglected  children  in  Victoria 
has  been  a  considerable  success,  and  the  "  Department 
for  Neglected  Children  "  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  colonial  institutions.  By  the  neglected  children's 
Acts  of  Decemljer  1887  the  legislation  of  Victoria  was 
placed  in  advance  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
upon  the  (question,  and,  while  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
here  with  the  details  of  this  legislation,  it  may  be 
safely  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  the  mother- 
country.      If    I    have    seemed    to    ridicule    the   Aus- 
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traliiin  custom  of  replacing  disagrceuble  words  l)y 
those  less  suitable  which  convey  a  pleasanter  shade 
of  meaning,  I  may  add  that  none  will  be  found  to 
complain  of  the  recent  rejilacing  in  South  Australia  of 
the  term  "Destitute  children"  by  the  term  "State 
children,"  and  in  Victoria  of  the  term  "  Neglected 
children"  by  the  term  "State  wards,"  The  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Victorian  department, 
published  in  1888,  contains  an  admirable  defence  of  the 
boarding-out  system  against  the  very  aljle  strii;tures  oi 
the  Rector  of  Isliji ;  and  it  must  be  taken  as  admitted 
throughout  Australia  and  Canada  that  the  boarding-out 
system  is  in  the  colonies  a  complete  success. 

In  South  Australia  an  even  larger  proportional 
amount  is  expended  upon  State  charities  than  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  and  generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  same  principle  which  applies 
to  Government  aid  to  charities  in  the  colonies  which  I 
have  named  is  oeneral  throughout  Australia. 

I  have  named  in  my  principal  chapter  upon  Canada 
of  Canada,  the  outdoor  relief  given  by  the  managers  of  the  House 
of  Industry  and  Refuge  at  Montreal.  By  the  JMunicipal 
Code  of  (Quebec  it  is  provided  that  every  local  Council 
may  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  poor  persons 
unable  to  earn  their  livelihood,  and  may  establish  and 
maintain  poorhouses  for  the  relief  of  the  dest'iite,  and 
give  domiciliary  relief  or  aid  charitable  institutions  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  Ontario  also  the  municipalities  look 
after  the  indigent  poor.  At  Toronto,  where  there  is 
much  distress  towards  the  end  of  the  severe  winters,  the 
corporation  makes  grants  to  charitable  organisations  such 
as  the  House  of  Providence,  the  House  of  Industry,  the 
Boys'  Home,  and  the  Orphans'  Home.  There  is  also  in 
Toronto  a  City  Relieving  Officer,  who  makes  inquiry 
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into  all  applications,  which  amount  to  thirty  a  day  in 
February,  and  hands  them  over  to  a  committee  elected 
by  the  combined  Charities,  that  is,  the  Charities  receiving- 
grants  from  the  municipality.  At  Hamilton  the  corpora- 
tion also  grants  relief  to  widows  and  children  and  old 
men,  and  provides  work  for  able-bodied  applicants  in 
winter.  At  London  the  corporation  has  a  Relief  In- 
spector, and  as  many  as  140  families  have  been  relieved 
in  a  single  winter  month.  In  Nova  Scotia  also  the 
municipalities  support  charitable  asylums,  and  Halifax 
has  one  which  holds  300  inmates.  The  maintenance  of 
paupers  from  outside  the  city  limits  is  borne  by  the 
whole  Province,  and  there  is  here  no  system  of  outdoor 
relief. 

At  the  Cape  and  in  Natal  there  is  no  white  pauper  in  South 
class,  and  although  there  is  a  vote  for  paupers  under  the  crown 
medical  head  in  estimates,  from  which   are  aided  the  ^°^'"^"^^- 
public  hospitals  and  the  district  surgeons,  this  mainly 
concerns  the  dark-skinned  races.     In  many  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  West  Indies, 
there  is  found  in  existence  a  system  closely  resembling 
that   of  England ;   parochial   almshouses,   managed  by 
parochial   Boards,  being   provided   for   the   poor,  who, 
however,  consist  generally  in  these  cases  of  persons  of 
black  skin. 

Having  described  the  position  of  colonial  labour,  and  Protection, 
the  steps  taken  by  it  to  protect  itself  against  the  com- 
petition of  the  cheap  races,  and  of  indigent  immigrants 
from  Europe,  I  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  it  has  sought  to  protect  itself  against 
the  importation  of  cheap  goods  from  other  countries. 
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( TREAT KK  Britain  contained  a  chapter  upon  the  subject 
of  Protection  which  led  to  so  much  discussion  that  I 
was  forced  in  later  editions  to  add  a  footnote  to  the 
eti'ect  that,  while  it  had  at  first  been  rightly  under- 
stood as  a  mere  statement  by  an  English  Free  Trader  of 
the  views  held  by  colonial  protectionists,  it  had  subse- 
quently been  misread  to  be  a  defence  of  protectionist 
views.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  Free  Trader 
to  give  a  perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  facts  bearing 
upon  colonial  Protection  without  being  himself  thought 
to  be  an  apostate ;  for  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place, 
and  above  all,  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  British  and  by  New  South  Wales  Free  Traders 
with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  colonial  Protec.'tion 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  In  Greater 
Britain  I  pointed  out  that  colonial  Protection  was  not 
only  strong  but  growing,  and  that  it  had  in  Victoria 
and  Canada  the  support  of  many  extremely  al)le  and 
intelligent  men  who  were  perfectly  convinced  pro- 
tectionists, while  throughout  the  colonies  there  was  a 
rapidly  increasing  minority  in  its  favour.  Since  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  great  self-governing  colonies, 
except  New  South  Wales  and  the  Cape,  have  become 
protectionist,  while  the  Cape   has   heavy  duties  upon 
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most  goods,  put  on,  liowevcr,  mainly  for  revenue 
purposes,  l)ut  now  l)eginning  to  give  rise  to  u  growtli 
of  protectionist  opinion ;  and  in  New  South  Wales 
the  Free  Traders  hold  their  own  only  by  a  bare 
majority.  1  also  sliowed  that  many  colonial  pro- 
tectionists were  willing  to  admit  the  trutli  of  most  of 
tlie  Free  Trade  arguments.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
effect  of  Protection  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  goods  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  admitted  that  Free  Trade  would 
tend  to  the  more  rapid  peopling  of  the  country.  I 
aroued  that  the  Protection  of  the  English  acnjss  the 
seas  was  no  national  delusion,  but  a  system  deliberately 
recommended  as  one,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  each  young  country,  in  spite  of  pocket 
losses  which  came  home  to  all. 

The  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  problem  Effect  of 
in  the  last  two-and -twenty  years  shows  that  wages  have  e'xperienc". 
been  kept  up,  and  even  raised  in  the  protectionist 
colonies,  above  the  point  at  which  they  stood  in  1868, 
but  that  there  has  been  a  similar  increase  in  neiirhbour- 
ing  colonies  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade.  The  hours 
of  labour  are  the  same,  the  rate  of  wages  of  artisans 
substantially  the  same,  and  the  cost  of  living  about  the 
same,  in  the  adjoining  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  under  different  fiscal  systems.  The 
foreign  goods  that  are  consumed  compete  on  a  fairly 
equal  footing  with  goods  manufactured  in  the  colonies, 
the  import  duties  of  Victoria  (amounting  until  very 
lately  on  the  average  to  from  17  or  20  to  25  per 
cent  on  the  articles  taxed)  giving  a  slight  advantage 
to  the  colonial  manux^acturer,  but  not  greatly  alfe(;t- 
ing  prices  of  cheap  goods,  in  which  the  local  manu- 
facturer would  be  able  now  to  hold  his   own  without 
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arc,  however,  afteeted  in  Victtnria  by  over-production, 
and  the  colony  poHHossen  ho  small  an  internal  market 
that  the  rectent  application  of  a  more  ri<^id  system 
of  Protection  at  her  frontiers  will  tend  to  increase 
\\\i:^.  risk  of  this  over-production,  with  consecjuent 
fluctuation  of  prices.  Victoria,  under  n  prote(^tionist 
system,  has  tlcveloped  an  export  trade  about  e(|ual  to 
that,  in  the  same  classes  of  jroods,  of  the  adjoinini^ 
Free  'i'rade  coid -possessing  colony.  Canada,  too,  is 
beginning  to  export  her  manufactured  goods,  and  to 
compete  with  Austria  in  the  sujjply  of  furniture  to 
distant  niaikets,  such  as  those  of  Turkey.  As  French- 
Canadian  labour  is  good  and  cheap,  and  tind)er  of  all 
kinds  to  be  had  at  an  extraordinarily  low  price,  she 
might  have  done  so  without  Protection.  Victoria 
greatly  increased  her  duties  on  many  classes  of  goods 
at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1889  ;  but  there  has  not  as 
yet,  of  course,  been  time  to  judge  of  the  results  upon 
her  trade  or  upon  wages.  My  remarks  must,  therefore, 
be  understood  as  applying  to  the  state  of  things  de- 
veloped under  the  tariff  existing  previously  to  the  end 
of  the  last  session  of  the  Victorian  Parliament. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Protection  has  so  eaten  into 
„  ,  ,.      the  national  temperament  of  Victoria  that  the  writers 

Protection.  ^ 

in  that  colony  who  take  the  Free  Trade  side,  and  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  Free  Traders,  employ  argu- 
ments of  the  most  purely  protectionist  type,  which  they 
try  to  turn  against  the  other  party.  When  ]\I.  Challcmel- 
Lacour  told  Lord  (iranville  that  he  was  a  Free  Trader, 
Lord  Granville  replied,  as  is  well  known,  that  he  was 
aware  of  it,  but  could  not  find  the  difference  between 
a  French  Free  Trader  and  an  English  protectionist ; 
and  we  may  say  the  same  of  some  Victorian  Free 
Traders — as,    for    example,    Mr.    Service — so    far    as 
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tlicir  ar^anneiits  are  couccnicd.  'I'lie  [xKsition  <»f  the 
Victoriuii  Free  'IVudcrs  was  clearly  explained  in  the 
eleetioii  nf  IHH9  hy  Mr.  Murray  Smith  wlien  lie  stated 
that  I'roteetioii  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  X'icttoria  that  not 
only  must  any  contest  over  the  tariff  be  hopeless  for 
those  who  like  himself  are  Free  'i'laders,  hut  that  the 
vested  interests  \vhi(;h  have  been  created  by  i'roteetion 
lire  now  so  imi)ortant  that,  even  if  they  had  the  power 
to  sweep  away  Protection,  it  would  be  dan<rerous  to 
exercise  it  suddenly.  The  Victorian  protectionists  have 
found  the  same  practical  ditHculties  in  their  way  as  have 
the  protectionists  of  France  :  the  raw  material  of  one 
trade  is  the  manufactured  article  of  another.  Foreitrn 
stuffs  arc  imported  on  a  large  scale  and  made  into  cloth- 
ing in  Victoria ;  the  duty  upon  woollen  goods  not 
having  been  sufficient  to  promote  a  rapid  growth  of  the 
woollen  industry  in  Victoria,  but  the  <luty  upon  clothing 
being  suffic-ient  to  protect  the  local  clothing  manufactoi-ies. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  duties  upon  woollen 
goods  the  operatives  of  the  clothing  fac-tories  attacked 
the  proposal  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  protected 
users  of  English  yarns  in  France  attack  proposals  to 
increase  the  protection  on  yarns  and  dyes  in  fa\our 
of  the  French  spinners  and  makers  of  dye.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Victorian  duties  have  since  l)een  raised. 
The  protectionist  tariff'  of  Victoria  has  undoubtedly 
added  to  the  depression  of  the  gold -mining  industry 
in  the  colony,  by  greatly  increasing  tlie  cost  of  the 
machinery  of  which  it  stands  in  need. 

It  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think,  be  denied  that 
the  effect  of  the  Victorian  protective  system  has  been 
to  enable  the  colony  to  gradually  supply  its  wants 
with  a  better  class  of  Victorian  goods.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  while  the  local  manufacturers  made  all  the 
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kitchen  and  cottage  furniture,  tlie  furniture  of  the 
wealthy  was  imported.  Now  the  hjcal  manufa(;turers 
are  l^emnninff  to  hokl  their  own  in  a  better  chiss  of 
goods,  in  all  cases  where  the  goods  are  of  a  kind  for 
which  there  can  be  o])tained  a  reasonably  large  colonial 
sale.  Victoria  appears  to  be  doing  an  increasing  trade 
with  South  Australia,  and  in  the  latter  colony  the  protec- 
tionist agitation  is  not  an  agitation  against  the  cheap 
lal)our  of  Europe,  but  an  agitation  for  Protection  against 
protectionist  Victoria.  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as 
the  Victorian  protectionists  do  say,  that  in  the  last 
twenty  years  Victoria  has  become  the  manufacturing 
colony  of  Australia.  That  is  so  for  some  limited  classes 
of  goods,  but  for  some  limited  classes  only,  and  she  still 
imports  vastly  more  manufactures  than  she  exports, 
while  the  Free  Trade  colony,  assisted  by  her  cheap  coal, 
has  also  a  large  show  of  local  factories.  Victoria  makes 
no  linen,  weaves  no  silk,  spins  no  cotton,  and  manufac- 
tures but  a  small  portion  of  her  woollen  fabrics,  though 
the  proportion  will  increase  under  the  higher  duties  now 
adopted.  The  colony  is,  however,  too  small,  the  market 
too  limited,  for  Victoria  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
Lancashire  in  cottons  or  with  Yorkshire  in  woollens  and 
worsteds — districts  in  which  the  trade  can  afibrd  to  see 
machinery  grow  obsolete  in  ten  years,  and  cheerfully 
replace  it  with  the  improvements  that  are  necessary 
to  keep  pace  with  the  manufactures  of  Belgium  and 
of  France.  What  Victoria  does  under  her  protective 
system  is  to  import  woollen  stutFs  and  linens  and  make 
them  into  shirts  and  suits.  Protection  aftecting  rather 
the  nature  than  the  volume  of  the  trade. 

Victoria,  then,  under  her  protectionist  system,  makes, 
as  has  been  shown,  most  of  the  common  goods  she  needs, 
and  exports  such  goods  to  the  other  Australian  colonies.. 
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Tlic  goods  of  high  luxury,  articles  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  small  (juantitics  except  at  exorbitant  cost,  are 
not  as  a  rule  manufactured  in  the  colony  ;  but  sucii 
articles  as  cheap  wearing  a})parel  (including  not  only 
clothes  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  shirts,  boots,  and 
shoes),  soap  and  candles,  common  machinery,  and  metal 
goods,  are  now  sold  wholesale  in  the  colony  at  rates  very 
slightly  higher  than  those  which  obtain  in  England 
itself.  Of  course  a  loccmiotive  or  a  ]ar<re  enoine  for 
a  l)ig  ship  cannot  be  turned  out  as  yet  in  protectionist 
V'^ictoria  to  compete  with  those  of  Glasgow  or  of 
Belgium  any  more  than  is  the  case  in  Free  Trade  New 
South  Wales ;  1)ut  what  may  be  called  "  people's " 
goods  (as  contrasted  with  luxuries)  and  necessaries,  are 
now  manufactured  on  such  a  scale  and  at  such  rates 
that  the  trades  conc^erned  in  their  production  would 
not  sutfor  by  the  c(3mplete  removal  of  Protection.  The 
manufacturers,  I  repeat,  do  not  admit  this,  and  have 
lately  obtained  an  increase  of  some  of  the  low  duties, 
but  the  fact  is  as  I  state  it.  Victorian  manufac-turers 
would  suffer  very  greatly  l)y  complete  intercolonial 
Protection,  and  hence  we  see  the  curious  spectacle  of 
some  Victorian  Protectionists  becoming  Free  Traders 
without  knowing  it,  while  some  of  the  Free  Traders  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies  are  with  e(|ual  rapidity  turning 
to  the  protectionist  side.  Many  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  manufactures  in  Victoria,  and  who  formerly 
found  their  interest  in  Protection,  now  find  their 
interest  in  intercolonial  Free  Trade,  while  Free  Trade 
and  Protecition  in  Europe  and  other  distant  phutes 
matter  equally  little  to  them.  At  the  same  time, 
those  who  are  interested  in  manufacttures  in  the  other 
colonies  are  fighting  might  and  main,  not  for  that  inter- 
colonial Free  Trade  combined  with   Protection  ajiainst 
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the  world  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  philosophic  Victoiiiui 
protectionists,  l»ut  for  Protection  against  Victoria  com- 
bined with  indifference  towards  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  inter- 
colonial Free  Trade,  with  Protection  against  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is,  even  in  Victoria,  the  dominant  opinion.  Tlu' 
intercolonial  Trade  Union  Congress  of  1889  declared 
against  it,  and  the  Deakin-Gillies  Ministry  was  forced, 
at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1889,  to  abandon  its  position 
and  to  assent,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  imposition  of  in- 
creased duties. 

1  have  already  disi'ussed  in  the  Australian  chapters 
the  bearing  of  Australasian  Protection  upon  the  (juestion 
of  the  creation  of  an  Australian  or  Australasian  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  confederation  or  union.  In  my  chapter 
upon  the  future  relations  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  whole  Empire,  and  especially  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies,  I  shall  have  to  consider  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  question  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion l>y  the  discovery  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Empire  lean,  by  a  vast 
majority,  to  a  distinctively  protective  policy.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  sudden  has  been  the  change  upon 
rliis  point.  As  late  as  1882  an  able  writer,  by  no 
means  inxilined  by  political  opinions  to  take  Free  Trade 
views  for  granted,*  argued  that  it  would  l)e  possible  to 
establish  a  closer  connection  throughout  the  British 
Empiie  upon  a  basis  of  Free  Trade,  and  that  the  advo- 
cates of  a  Fair  Trade  Empire  would  find  themselves 
mistaken  if  they  relied  on  the  illusion  that  the  colonies 
would  be  willing  to  join  an  Imperial  Zollverein  pro- 
vided it  were  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  higher  duties  to 
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outsiders.  The  writer  thouglit  it  would  he  possihle  to 
found  a  Free  Trade  Empire  upon  the  proposition  that 
h)W  tariffs  were  the  most  conducive  to  prosperity,  and 
he  named  Victoria,  along  with  liong-Kong  and  New 
South  Wales,  as  leaning  to  the  Free  Trade  side.  Victoria 
was  protectionist  even  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote, 
but  there  was  a  very  strong  Free  Trade  party  at  that 
moment  in  the  colony — a  party  which  is  now  so  dead 
that  the  holding  of  Free  Trade  convictions  by  a  states- 
man is  looked  upon  as  an  amiable  eccentricity,  which 
need  not  in  the  least  prevent  his  receiving  protectionist 
votes,  it  l)eing  understood  that  no  attempt  is  likely  to 
be  made  to  revive  the  question.  At  the  time  when  the 
work  in  (question  appeared  the  author  was  able  to  declare 
that  only  two  out  of  forty  colonies  maintained  tariff's 
that  could  be  described  as  high  or  hostile,  a  state- 
ment which,  if  25  per  cent  duties,  put  on  for  protec- 
tionist purposes,  are  fairly  to  be  called  "  high  and 
hostile,"  has  Itocome  untrue.  He  thought  that  the 
Australian  colonies  were  "  asking  why  it  is  that  New 
Zealand  and  New  South  Wales  are  outrunning  Victoria." 
But  since  he  wrote  New  Zealand  has  rivalled  even 
Victoria  in  the  exaggeration  of  her  duties,  and  New 
South  Wales  appears  to  be  upon  the  point  of  adhesion 
to  the  protectionist  side. 

The  writer  from  whom  I  quote  assured  his  readers 
that  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
running  a  race  side  by  side,  afforded  a  perfect  example 
of  the  evils  of  Protection,  for  New  South  Wales  had 
outstripped  Victoria  in  the  race.  But  this  comparison, 
which  lias  since  been  repeated,  is  wholly  fallacious,  owing 
to  the  existence  in  New  South  Wales  of  cheap  coal  and 
the  non-existence  in  Victoria  up  to  the  present  time  of 
any  substantial   output   of  coal    of  any  kind,   and  on 
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account  also  of  the  overwlielniiiig  superiority  of  New 
South  Wales  in  size.  The  late  INIr.  Westgarth  indeed 
has  contended  that  her  smaller  area  is  an  actual  advan- 
taoc  to  Victoria  over  New  South  Wales,  and  that  this 
and  the  colder  climate  are  the  reasons  of  her  temporary 
success ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  his  argument  cai'iics 
conviction  to  my  mind.  An  able  colonist,  Mr. 
Pulsf(jrd  of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commer(;e,  sets 
Victorian  gold,  drawn  from  a  small  area,  against  the 
New  South  Wales  excess  of  wool  production  over  that  of 
Victoria,  which  she  owes  to  her  greater  size ;  but  this 
view,  too,  is  somewhat  fanciful,  for  it  takes  no  account  of 
the  coal  of  New  South  Wales.  That  the  local  opinion  is 
not  to  the  effect  that  the  experiment  has  been  conclusive 
as  between  the  two  systems  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  while  in  1882  the  Irish  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria, 
in  a  short-lived  Government,  had  hinted  at  the  possibility 
of  the  colony  reverting  to  Free  Trade,  the  two  parties  in 
Victoria  now  vie  with  one  another  in  Protection,  and 
the  protectionists  of  New  South  Wales  have  grown 
from  a  small  minority  into  a  party  all  but  victorious  at 
the  poll. 

Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  now  of  the  same 
population.  When  Victoria  entered  upon  her  protec- 
tionist path  she  had  a  vastly  larger  population  than 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  fact  that  New  South  Wales 
has  caught  her  up  and  is  now  beating  her  in  population 
is  pointed  to  by  Free  Traders  as  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  position.  It  should,  in 
connection  with  this  point,  be  remembered  that  Victoria 
has  a  very  limited  soil  for  a  young  country ;  that  New 
South  Wales  has  a  vastly  larger  amount  of  unoccupied 
land  ;  and  that  the  fact  of  Victorians  passing  over  with 
their  capital  and  their  labour  into  New   South   W^ales 
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is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  protective 
system  of  Victoria.  Moreover,  the  mere  possession  of 
al)un(hint  coal  ought  to  give  manufacturing  supremacy 
to  the  larger  colony,  a  sup"eniacy  whicli  she  has  hardly  as 
yet  estahlished.  The  figures  which  show  the  ages  of 
the  population  have  somewhat  more  importan(;e.  There 
can  be  no  doul)t  that  a  considerable  numl)er  of  the 
people  of  the  l)est  working  age  have  left  Victoria  for  the 
other  colonies,  and  on  the  whole  this  must  be  considered 
as  at  least  showino-  that  Victorian  Protection  has  not  so 
vastly  improved  the  position  of  the  working  (glasses,  nor 
New  South  Wales  Free  Trade  so  greatly  harmed  it,  as 
to  prevent  what  was  in  itself  a  natural  movement  of 
population  into  the  countries  with  land  reipiiring  people. 

The  fact  that  New  South  Wales  has  caught  up  and  Revenue. 
passed  Victoria  in  revenue  is  again  not  a  conclusive 
argument,  as  Victoria  has  had  to  l)ear  an  extraordinary 
falling  otf  in  gold  production,  wliile  there  has  l)een  no 
similar  natural  (h'cline  attendino-  the  results  of  laljour  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  coal-mining  in  the  latter  colony 
is  increasing  fast.  New  Soutli  Wales  has,  however,  other 
caught  up  and  passed  Victoria  in  genei'al  trade  and  in 
shipping.  'I'he  advocates  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade 
in  the  two  colonics  have  fought  during  the  last  two 
years  over  the  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of 
liands  employed  in  manufacture ;  they  have  succeeded 
in  showinn;  that  the  statistics  have  l)een  so  arramjed 
as  to  swell  the  fioures,  and  tliat  not  nmch  lisht 
is  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Whether  she  retains  a 
comparatively  Free  Trade  system,  or  whetlier  slie,  as 
seems  prol^able,  adopts  Protection,  New  South  Wales 
must  creep  gradually  to  the  front,  and  the  steadiness 
of  her  advance  cannot  form  a  powerful  argument 
in  this  controversy. 
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The  compiirisons  whicli  have  l)eeii  drawn  ])etwceii 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  by  the  Free  Traders  and 
the  Protectionists  during  the  hist  sixteen  years,  when 
impartially  considered,  prove  that  neither  Protection 
nor  Free  Ti'ade  has  much  affected  the  neck-and-neck 
race  which  the  colonies  have  hitherto  l)een  running, 
and  in  which,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  New 
South  Wales  under  either  system  must  prevail.  It 
is  in  fact  impossible  to  show  that  either  colony  has 
greatly  suffered  from  the  fiscal  policy  which  it  has 
adopted.  Victoria  has  a  better  average  quality  of  land, 
l»ut  New  South  Wales  possesses  a  tract,  equal  in  area  to 
Victoria,  of  land  as  valuable  as  that  of  Victoria.  Victoria 
has  enjoyed  in  the  past  the  advantage  of  her  gold 
production  ;  but  New  South  Wales  has  had  her  coal- 
mines, the  value  of  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  has 
hardly  been  much  less.  Both  colonies  have  passed 
through  waves  of  depression.  Seven  years  ago,  when 
Victoria  was  in  the  trough  of  the  wave  and  New  Scjutli 
Wales  was  on  the  crest,  it  seemed  as  though  the  Free 
Trade  predictions  would  l)e  justified,  and  the  colonial 
Free  Traders  thought  that  "the  laws  of  political  economy  " 
had  been  triumphant ;  but  after  a  short  time  the  condi- 
tions became  equal,  and  then  again  New  South  Wales 
went  through  an  era  of  depression. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  l)e  admitted  that  the  colonies 
still  stand  upon  about  an  ecjual  footing  of  prosperity. 
If  we  compare  the  bank  deposits,  including  those  of 
savings  Ijanks,  and  add  to  them  the  deposits  in  building 
societies,  it  will  be  found  that  Victoria  lias  a  slight  ad- 
vantage ;  but  with  regard  to  these  and  other  figures  all 
that  can  be  asserted  is  tliat  a  protective  system  is  by 
no  means  so  disturbing  an  element  in  national  finance  and 
national  prosperity  as  was  imagined,  before  the  colonies 
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liad  tried  their  experiments,  to  l)e  the  case.  The 
Victorian  figures  also  go  to  show  tliat  the  gross  l)ulk  of 
trade  is  not  mucli  interfered  with  l)y  protective  duties 
such  as  those  adopted  in  the  past  ))y  the  coh)ny  of 
Victoria  and  in  the  present  l)y  Soutli  Australia  and 
New  ZeaLand,  altliough  it  may  be  by  those  of  C'anaihi, 
and  might  l)e  by  duties  such  as  those  recently  imposed 
upon  some  ai'ticles  in  V^ictoria.  Twenty  per  cent  duties 
rather  divert  imports  fi'om  one  channel  into  another, 
and  derange  items,  than  affe(;t  the  nuni  total,  which 
practically  remains  unchanged.  Victoria,  in  spite  of  her 
Protection,  and  owing  in  part  to  the  wealth  of  her  popula- 
tion, stands  singularly  high  in  the  list  of  countries  import- 
ing goods  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  five  years' 
period  which  I  have  taken  for  comparison  Victoria 
imported  about  £90,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and 
exported  £80,000,000  worth — taking  the  sums  at 
which  the  goods  were  valued  when  they  left  Vic- 
torian ports.  In  the  same  five  years  New  South 
Wales  imported  £105,000,000  worth,  and  exported 
£87,000,000  worth,  Imt  during  this  period  borrowed 
more  largely  than  Victoria,  and  her  pul)lic  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  nmch  more  than  her  revenue. 
The  Victorian  trade  returns  have  been  swelled  by 
the  Riverina  trade  from  New  South  Wales  passing 
through  Victoria  to  the  port  of  Mell)ourne,  so  that  New 
South  Wales  trade  is  really  larger,  and  Victorian  trade, 
from  one  point  of  view,  less,  than  figures  would  lead  one 
to  suppose.  The  effect  of  Protection  is  seen  in  the 
imports  of  spirits  and  beer,  which  are  larger  in  the 
case  of  New  South  Wales  than  in  that  of  Victoria, 
because  more  distilling  and  brewing  takes  place  in 
Victoria  than  in  New  South  Wales.  The  same  is 
seen    in    boots   and   shoes,    where    New    South    Wales 
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imports  five  times  as  laroe  u  value  as  does  V^i(;toria, 
Ijccause  shoe  maimfacturiii;j^  has  grown  up  under  Pro- 
tection. New  South  Wales  imports  Hour  and  biscuit, 
while  the  absence  of  good  cheap  coal  in  Victoria  forces 
\'ictoria  to  import  her  coal  from  New  South  Wales. 

The  colonial  prote<;tionists  and  Free  Traders  fight 
over  the  figures  of  colonial  trade  with  a  keenness 
which  is  somewhat  ludicrous.  'I'liey  are  led  into 
struggling  for  a  slight  apparent  advantage  in  some 
j)articular  set  of  figures,  without  regar<l  to  the  fact  that 
the  figures  themselves  cannot  be  sufficiently  accurately 
compiled  to  make  tenable  so  fine  an  argument  as  that 
whicli  is  based  upon  their  slight  variations.  1  have  seen 
the  most  elalmrate  discpiisitions  as  to  the  profits  of  trade 
in  each  of  the  colonies  turning  upon  hair's-breadth  difier- 
enccs,  and  neglecting  the  fact  that  no  figures  of  trade 
ever  came  within  20  per  cent  of  the  truth — a  fact  which 
at  once  vitiates  almost  every  conclusion  which  can  be 
drawn  from  them.  Any  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  trade 
figures  as  a  jjrofessional  statistician,  or  as  a  negotiator 
of  commercial  treaties,  is  aware  that  considerable  sources 
of  error,  and,  as  a  conse(|uen(*e,  enormous  discrepancies, 
exist,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  one  and  the  same 
operation  of  trade,  carried  on  through  a  port  of  export 
and  a  port  of  import,  by  any  resemblance  in  the  statistics 
of  the  two  countries  concerned.  Then  again,  l)esides 
false  or  erroneous  declarations  of  value,  there  are  difi'er- 
ences  of  classification  between  country  and  country 
which  fatally  vitiate  .ill  Inide  statistics.  If  we  take 
figures  that  are  plain,  and  as  to  which  the  difierences 
are  so  great  that  it  is  safe  to  found  an  argument  upon 
them,  it  is  clear  that  Victoria  imports  less  of  certain 
classes  of  goods,  and  manufactures  them  herself,  while 
New  South  Wales  imports  them. 
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While,  however,  the  coniptiiison  between  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wah's  (hicH  not  greatly  help  us,  it 
must  not  he  supposed  that,  even  if  it  seems  by  the 
figures  to  matter  little  which  fiscal  policy  such  pros- 
perous young  countries  adopt,  there  is  no  danger 
in  a  system  of  Protection.  The  difficulty  whicli  has 
been  found  in  replacing  lot^al  by  Australian  Protection, 
the  marked  tendency  towards  liighcr  duties  in  all  the 
<'olonies,  point  towards  increased  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  all ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  constant 
exasperation  may  be  the  result,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  growth  of  an  Australian  nation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Protection  is  not  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  manufactures  to  grow  up  on 
the  Australian  continent,  and  that  they  arc  springing 
into  existence  in  considerable  numbers  between  Sydney 
and  the  coal-mines.  At  the  same  time  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  growth  of  protectionist  feeling 
in  New  South  Wales,  or  about  the  rise  of  that 
principle  in  popular  favour  with  the  constituencies. 
Powerful  causes  which  at  one  time  operated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  bringing  abor^,  the  cluum-e  were  the  increase  of 
city  population  and  consecjuent  difficulty  in  procuring 
employment  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs,  and  the  com- 
petition in  the  markets  of  New  South  Wales  of  the  goods 
produced  by  the  protected  manufactures  of  the  sister 
colonies.  There  has  also  been  in  New  South  Wales  a 
c(msideral)le  development  of  general  Australian  feeling 
in  favour  of  maintaining  a  high  local  rate  of  wages, 
combined  with  the  fear  that,  unless  a  protective  policy 
be  adopted,  the  Australian  workman  will  be  forced  down 
into  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Europe. 
The  desire  to  knit  the  colonies  together  on  the 
basis  of  a  federal  union,  and  to  establish  a  nation  suf- 
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ficdently  strcjiio;  tc)  iiuiintuin  itself  against  tlie  world,  and 
the  impossiUility  of  ho  doing',  in  face  of  the  feeling  of  the 
other  colonies,  without  shutting  the  ports  of  tiie  new 
country  against  the  manufactured  produ(;t.s  of  India  and 
of  Eur()[)e,  ha\'e  also  tended  in  the  same  direction.  It 
ahouhl  be  remarked,  however,  that,  though  the  colonial 
advocates  of  I'rotection  desire  to  shut  out  British  goods, 
they  at  the  same  time  expe(;t  that  the  British  market 
will  (continue  to  be  open  for  the  reception  of  the  wool 
and  other  products  of  New  St)uth  Wales,  while  they 
assume  that  a  ra})idly-increasing  population  in  Australia 
itself  will  guard  against  the  possibility  of  over-production 
on  the  part  of  the  locally  protected  manufactories. 
Argumunts        The  increasingly  powerful  protectionist  party  of  New 

I'or  Pro- 

tection.  Soutli  Wales  point  out  that  she  imports  more  agrictultural 
produce  than  she  exports,  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  other  colonies  for  lier  food,  while  many 
men  walk  the  streets  of  Sydney  wanting  work,  and  there 
is  fertile  haul  in  the  (tolony  waiting  for  the  plough.  These 
facts,  which  in  my  mind  point  towards  the  adoption  of 
a  better  land  system,  are  made  use  of  only  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  recourse  to  high  duties. 
Another  point  of  the  protectionist  speakei's  bears  upon 
what  they  think  the  illogical  position  in  which  the  colony 
finds  itself  by  preventing  the  immigration  of  Chinese, 
while  it  alh^ws,  or  as  they  put  it  encourages,  the  import- 
ation of  Chinese  manufactures.  In  reply  to  the  Free 
Traders,  who  argue  that  it  is  best  for  the  colony,  having 
an  extraordinary  adN'antage  in  the  growth  of  the  finest 
wool,  to  send  its  wool  X.o  England  and  receive  it  back  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  clothing,  the  protectionists 
point  out  that  wool-getting  employs  but  little  lal)our. 
They  argue  that  it  enriches  the  few  while  the  many  are 
left  unhelped,  and    declare    that  it   profits   nothing  if 
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tho  imixnted  (•l()tliiii<;'  l»e  clicjn)  [Jiovidcd  tlie  work- 
ini>'  colonists  Iiuvc  no  nioiioy  vvitli  wliicli  to  buy  it.  It 
would  Ite  a  inistnkc  to  su[)[)ose  that  proteittionist  feelin*;' 
in  New  South  Wales  is  confine*!  to  the  artisans  and  the 
muniifacturers.  They  no  doul>t  once  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  protectionist  party,  as  the  wool-<>rowin<T 
s(|uatters  and  the  inipoitin<^  merchants  of  Sydney  form 
the  backbone  of  the  Free  Trade  party;  l)ut  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  protectionists  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  caused  by  their  receiving  very  general  support 
among  all  classes.  Some  of  the  Sydney  workmen  are 
now  Free  Traders,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  (!onsideral»le  growth  of  protectionist  agitation  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  especially  in  the  Riverina,  which 
desires  to  retaliate  upon  Victoria.  The  comparison 
which  has  been  drawn  between  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  much  relied  upon,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Free 
Traders  in  foreign  countries,  is  not  popular  in  New 
South  Wales ;  and,  so  far  as  the  comparis(jn  is  brought 
into  the  discussion,  it  is  generally  l)y  the  protectionists, 
who  point  to  the  fact  that  Victoria,  with  little  over  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  New  South  Wales,  bears  an  ecjual 
population  and  possesses  a  well-filled  treasury,  while  New 
South  Wales  with  her  vast  territories  has  experienced 
fre(|uent  deficits  under  a  policy  of  Free  Trade.  The 
local  protectionists  sum  up  the  (question  by  declaring 
that  the  experience  of  the  colony  under  Free  Trade 
shows  that  Protection  is  necessary  for  the  development 
of  her  resources  and  the  employment  of  her  people  ;  and 
both  the  imperial  federationists  and  the  Australian 
federationists  help  forward  the  movement,  often  without 
wishing  it,  because  there  is  a  general  l)elief  throughout 
the  colony  thai  either  system  of  federation  is  impossible 
so  long   as   New   South  Wales  stands  aloof  from  the 
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fjftMionil  fiscal  policy  of  Au.stmliiHia,  wliich  is  also  that  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  units  of  which  the  Kinpire  is 
made  up. 

'I'herc  has   heeii   an   attempt  lately   in   New  South 
Wales  on  the  part  of  the   Free  Traders  to  loimcet  the 
Protei^tionists  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  damage 
the  doctrine  of  Protection  in  that  <'oh)ny  by  associating' 
it  with  a  religion  nnp()j)idar  with  men  of  other  creeds. 
In  an  article  in  the  Ccnfcnnifd  Mff(/((tiiu'  of  Sydney  for 
Septendter  1H8!)  by  Mr.  Wise,  the  late  Attorney-(Jeneral 
of  New  South  Wales,  it  was  declared  that  the  su^'gestioii 
"that  Catholicism,  heinnf  a  religion  which  rested  on  the 
surrender  of  the  individual,  was  more  likely  to  incline 
towards  a  policy  of  Protection — which  is  the  neoation  of 
individual  freedom  in  industiial  matters — than  a  policy 
of    Free    Trade,"    was    one     "  eminently    suitable    for 
philosophical  discussion."      It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever,   that    in    Victoria    the     Roman    Catholic    party 
were  formerly  P'ree  Ti'aders,      On  the  other  hand,  the 
protectionists   of   New    South    Wales   attack    the    Free 
Traders    for    being  sul)sidised   by    the   rich   importers; 
but  this  is  an  argument  which   may   l»e   turned   both 
ways,    for    protectionist   manufacturers    also   subscribe 
freely  in  New  South  Wales,  as  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  towards  the  party  funds  of  the 
side  from  wliich  they  expect  to  gain   Rrotecition.     Now 
Smuggling,  that  Victoria  has  recently  a(h)pted  a  far  higher    taritt' 
upon  many  articles  than  had  previously  prevailed  within 
that  colony,  there  is  a  temptation  t()  New  South  Wales, 
while  retaining  her  Free  Trade  principles,  to  do  a  large 
smuggling  trade  across  the  land  frontier  and  the  Murray, 
which  it  would  re(piire  high  expenditure  to  guard ;  but 
no  one  can  desire  that  the  irritation  in  Victoria  whicdi 
would  result  from  such  a  policy  should  be  superadded  to 
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timt  wliifli  1ms  nlrciuly  hot'ii  (.'XcitiMl  l)y  the  (HU'sti"ii  of 
tlic  Murray  waters.  The  inU'iitioii  on  the  part  «tt" 
Vicitoria  to  continue  to  take  water  for  irriuation  piirposes 
from  tlie  Murray,  althou^'li  tliat  river  is  in  the  territory 
(jf  New  South  Wales,  would,  under  such  circunistances 
as  those  at  which  I  hav(^  hinted,  hecome  dangerous  in 
the  highest  <1en;r(>e  to  Australian  peace,  as  the  exasp(>ra- 
tion  on  the  ])art  of  Victoria  which  would  Ue  produced  l>y 
liorder  sniuif^linii;  would  cause  pretensions  to  Ik;  put 
forward  U[)on  the  Murray  (piestion,  and  language  to  he 
used,  which  iui<;ht  lead  to  civil  war. 

A  (litHculty  in  the  way  of  the  protectionists  of 
New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  been  theii'  failure 
to  secure  a  representation  in  the  (hiily  press  propctr- 
tional  to  the  nund)er  of  their  voters,  for  hotli  the 
Sinlin'ii  Moniinrf  Herald  and  the  I)(n7i/  Tch'ip'Kph 
are  Free  Trade  organs;  and  the  protectionist /iv///c//?/., 
which  is  not  satisfied  with  the  services  of  the  protec- 
tionist evening  paper,  complains  that  Mr,  McMillan  is 
always  presented  to  the  people  "  wearing  a  halo  round 
his  saintly  political  head,"  while  Mr.  Dibhs  "  is  depicted 
with  hoi'us  and  a  barbed  tail." 

()ne  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  colonies,  and  the  The  New 
most  inclined  to  strike  out  opinions  for  herself,  possibly  y|g'^^!|" 
on  account  of  her  clinmte  and  her  detached  geo- 
graphical position,  is  New  Zealand,  and  New  Zealand 
is  one  of  the  latest  converts  to  distinct  Protection  by 
high  duties.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  opinion  of  New 
Zealand  writers  upon  the  Prote(;tion  (juestion.  There  is 
a  jxeneral  leaninji"  in  New  Zealand  to  the  belief  that 
moderate  Protection,  during  the  years  in  which  it  was 
tried  in  that  colony,  chiefly  by  chance — the  duties  having 
been  mainly  put  on  for  revenue  purposes — led  to  the 
erowtli  of  manufactures  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
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sprung  up.  Tliose  are  now  of  advantage  to  the  colony, 
and  arc  able  to  hold  their  own,  though,  in  New 
Zealand  as  in  Victoria,  the  latter  fact  is  denied  by  the 
manufacturers  interested.  Mr.  Gisbornc^  has  given  the 
facts  of  a  case  in  which  a  dutv  was  charged  in  New 
Zealand  on  an  imported  article,  with  the  effect  of 
encourafjinof  local  manufacture  and  founding  an  estal)- 
lished  native  industry.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
whole  colony  is  now  supplied  with  an  article  of  local 
produce  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  it  can  be 
imported,  so  that  this  article  could  now  be  placed  in  the 
free  list  of  the  taritt"  without  any  effect  on  trade.  Sir 
Harry  Atkinson,  the  Prime  IMinister  of  New  Zealand,  is 
(juoted  by  the  late  Mr.  Westgarth,  himself  a  strong 
Free  Trader,  in  his  book  of  1889,  as  having  stated  that 
the  New  Zealand  paper  manufacturers,  who  Avcre  una])le 
to  hold  their  own  without  Protection,  have,  after  a  short 
period  of  protective  duties,  become  able  to  manufacture 
paper  enough  for  the  islands,  and  to  sell  at  the  same 
rate  at  whi(;h  paper  can  be  br(jught  from  Australia  or 
from  Europe.  Still,  in  New  Zealand,  as  in  Victoria,  the 
tendency  is  towai'ds  higher  duties. 

The  adoption  of  Protectic^n  in  a  marked  form  l)y 
Queensland — after  a  short  trial  of  duties  averaging  7^ 
per  (;ent  in  a  tariff  standing  half-way  between  the  Free 
Trade  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  moderate  Protecti(jn 
at  that  time  prevailing  in  New  Zealand,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia,  and  since  replaced  in 
New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  by  duties  more  upon 
the  Victorian  scale- -is  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance.  Queensland  is  still  mainly  a  country 
exporting  raw  material.      She  is  a  gold-mining  and  a 

^  The  Colony  of  New  Zcalayid,  by  William  Gisbornc.    London,  Petlieriik 
and  Co.,  1888. 
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stock-rnising    country,   and   lias  liitlierto   exported   tlie 
pii.duee  of  her  mines  and  pastoral  rei^ions,  and  of  the 
sug'ar  plantations  of  her  coast.      She  has  had  little  (jcca- 
sion  to  give  attention  to  the  fostering  of  manufactures, 
and  nearly  her  whole  population  has  been  absorbed  in  the 
production  of  what  we  call  raw  material  for  exportation. 
It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
protectionist  feeling  in  the  (tolonics  that  such  a  country 
should  have  deliberately  adopted  first  moderate  and  then 
stronger  Protection,  and  that  both  parties  in  (J^ueensland 
should    now    apparently    agree,    like    both    parties    in 
Victoria,  in  support  of  the  protectionist  principle.     The 
view  now  popular  with  both  sides  in  (,^)ueensland  is  that 
formerly  put  forward  by  Sir  James  Martin  in  New  South 
Wales,  when  he  said  that  the  magnificent  territories  of 
Australia,  tcemino-  with  the  elements  of  everv  kind  of 
wealth,  mineral,  pastoral,  and  agricultural,  were  intended 
by  Nature  for  other  purposes  than  a  sheep  walk  like  an 
Asiatic  steppe  ;  that  all  honest  occupations  were  eipially 
desirable  and  ecjually  ennobling  ;  that  the  skilled  artisans 
who    had  come   into   the    colony  were    entitled  to  the 
development  of  their  trades,  and  should  not  be  (biven, 
of  necessity,  to  settle  upon  patches  of  land  which  they 
were  ill  trained  to  cultivate,  and  the   fruits  of  which 
might  at  any  time  be  reduced  in  price  below  the  cost  of 
their  production  by  free  imports  from  foreign  countries. 
It  is  in  my  opinion  unlikely  that,  with  the  increase  of 
population,   and  the    demand  of  the  workmen   in   the 
towns  for  new  avenues  of  em[)loyment,  Queensland  will 
revert  to  a  policy  of  Fi'ec  Trade.     At  the  same  time 
Protection  is  far  from  popular  in  the  Northern  Territory 
of  Queensland,  and  somewhat  increases  the  chances  of 
separation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  general  popularity 
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of  tin;  jM'otoctivc  system  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  Sir  Jolm  Mai^lonald's  long  possession  of  power  has 
been  facilitated  by  his  adoption  of  the  so-(talled  National 
Policy,  and  not  disturbed  by  the  existence  of  a  serious 
Free  Trade  opposition.  Those  who  would  change  the 
system  would  substitute  for  it  commercial  union  with 
the  United  States  or  throughout  the  British  Empire  ;  but 
only  an  insignificant  minoj'ity  profess  Free  Ti'ade  views 
or  support  their  pi-oposals  by  Free  Trade  arguments. 
Canada  still  imports  a  large  amount  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  is  not  a  large  exporter  of  her  own  manufac- 
tures, being,  of  course,  mainly  an  agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  tind)er  itountry.  But  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Policy  has  atlettted  the  import  of  manufactures,  and  has 
caused  Canadian  manufacturer'^  to  win  the  greater  portion 
of  the  (.anadian  market,  v.jiile  there  is  a  general  belief, 
probably  untrue,  thai  average  prices  have  not  risen. 
The  Canadian  argument,  which  does  not  carry  (con- 
viction, is  that,  when  times  were  bad  in  the  United 
States,  the  American  manufacturers  made  what  is  called 
a  "  slaughter  -  market "  of  Canada,  and  poured  theii' 
goods  into  the  country.  The  low  prices  which  ruled 
on  these  occasions  did  not  continue,  and  the  occasional 
influx  of  goods  prevented  all  growth  of  Canadian 
manufactures,  but  when  trade  was  good  in  the  neigh- 
bouring larger  connnunity  prices  immediately  went  up 
in  Canada,  As  for  the  attempt  to  show  by  figures  that 
under  Protection  prices  have  not  increased  in  (Vinada, 
the  fact  that  such  an  argument  can  be  put  forth  without 
dear  contradiction  may  be  taken  as  showing  that  there 
has  in  fact  been  no  very  great  rise  in  prices.  The 
growth  in  wealth  of  the  Dominion,  by  every  test 
that  can  be  applied,  has  been  rapid  since  Confederation, 
but  more  rapid  since  the  adoption  of  the  protectionist 
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policy  than  it  was  before  that  moment.  At  tlie  same 
time  there  is,  as  J  liave  shown  in  the  Britisli  North 
American  part  of  my  first  vohime,  much  dissatisfaction 
in  (*ana(l{i  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  caused  by 
the  narrowness  of  tlie  marked  that  Canada  offers  to  the 
Canadian  manufacturer,  and  by  the  difficulty  which  he 
still  finds  in  (tcmipcting  in  most  goods  with  his  rivals  in 
European  or  Eastern  markets. 

Although  the  (*anadian,  like  the  American  and 
Australian  protective  duties,  are  supposed  to  be  directed 
against  the  pauper  labour  of  the  old  world,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  one  portion  of  the  Dominion,  namely 
British  Columbia,  protected  manufactures  (as,  for  example, 
that  of  boots  and  shoes)  and  other  industries  (such  as 
that  of  fish-canning)  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  Chinese 
labour  in  the  factories.  The  white  workmen  who  are 
employed  in  })acking  and  in  transport,  and  who  direct 
the  labour  of  the  Chinese,  are,  in  British  Columbia,  maiiv 
of  them  favourable  to  the  use  of  Chinese  lal)our,  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  desire  to  see 
the  tax  levied  by  the  Dominion  upon  Chinese  immigra- 
tion removed.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  Chinese 
labour  in  ]5ritisli  Columbia  will  sooner  or  later  l)e  put 
down,  and  in  the  meantime  the  present  system  is 
curiously  at  variance  wdth  the  arguments  used  in 
Canada  to  bolster-up  Protection. 

The  system  which,  as  1  have  shown,  has  a  certain  comiiKr 
[)opularity  in  Canada  as  a  proposed  reme(ly  for  the 
economic  disadvantages  under  which  she  labours,  by 
the  application  of  a  high  prcjtectivc  system  in  the  ease 
of  a  young  country  with  a  small  home  market,  is 
commercial  union  with  some  other  country  or  group  of 
countries.  The  Canadian  Government  have  pronouncied 
against  commercial  union  with  the  United  States,  which 
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is  the  remedy  proposed  Ijy  a  section  of  tlie  Opposition, 
l)iit  tlie  Government  have  sno;u;est('<l  the  openint;-  np  »if 
new  markets  in  France  and  Si)ain,  and  in  Australia  and 
the  West  Indies.  Some  Canadians  are  inclined  to 
imaii'ine  that  a  tarill"  union  (tf  the  l^jupire  is  possilde, 
liut  the  })rotcctionists,  who  are  the  majority,  of  course 
desire  I'rotection  for  Canaihi  against  wliat  tliey  style 
the  pauper  hd)our  of  India  and  of  the  mother-country. 
Some  Canadian  Free  Traders,  like  Mr.  (Johlwin  Smith, 
have  committed  tliemselves  strongly  to  the  principle  of 
connnercial  union  witii  the  United  States  ;  lint  the  wiiole 
of  their  argument  against  the  e.xistino-  state  of  thinsis  in 
Canada  points  to  complete  Free  Trade  instead  of  discri- 
mination in  favour  of  the  United  States  and  against  the 
mother  -  country.  Free  Trade  would  possess  this 
advantage,  that  it  is  a  system  whi(-h  (Janada  mis^ht 
ad<»[)t  for  herself  without  asking  the  leave  of  any  one, 
whereas  the  other  proposals  find  enormous  ditliculties 
in  their  way.  When  maps  are  pointed  to  hy  the 
advocates  of  commercial  union  with  the  Lhiited  States, 
and  the  (juestion  is  asked  if  it  can  he  wise  for  two 
countries  with  such  a  hordei-  to  set  up  a  high  tariff  wall 
between  them.  Free  Tradei's  would  he  inclined  to  answer 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  knock  down  the  wall  that  is 
built  upon  the  (Canadian  side,  but  not  of  necessity 
wise  to  knock  it  down  only  for  the  purpose  of  l)uild- 
ing  up  another  wall  along  the  maritime  frontiers  of 
Canada. 

When  the  commercial  union  party  declare  that  it 
is  a  crime  to  shut  out  Canada  from  participation  in  the 
growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  continent,  the  argument 
goes  to  show  that  it  is  a  still  greater  crime  to  shut 
out  Canada  from  participation  in  the  connuerce  of  the 
world.     If  Canada  were  to  abolish  her  custom  houses  she 
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would  lie  lie)'  own  mistress,  whicli  could  not  lie  the  case 
under  a  connnercial  union  with  a  country  of  overwhelm- 
ing size  and  strength  ;  for  such  a  |)(»wer  unist  proceetl  to 
regulate  the  Canadian  tarilf  in  uiierests  wliich  might 
not  he  the  inteivsts  of  (*anada.  The  frontier  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  United  States  is  such  that  it  mav 
he  safely  asserted  that  l>y  no  expenditure  could  smug- 
gling he  effectively  prevented  if  Canaihi  wei'e  to  remove 
her  duties,  and  that  the  American  tariff  would  he  broken 
down.  The  destruction  of  the  protectionist  policy  of 
the  United  States  would  he  of  no  permanent  advan- 
tage to  the  outside  world,  and  a  temporary  gain  to  cei'tain 
industries  in  (Jreat  Britain  and  in  Belgium  would  hi' 
succeeded  hy  a  lasting  loss.  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  purely  Canadian  point  of  view,  however,  1  cannot 
hut  think  that  the  circumstances  of  Canada  point  to 
the  wisdom  of  absolute  Five  Trade,  and  that  not  only 
would  hei'  resources  be  more  rapidly  developed  under 
such  a  system,  but  that  greater  prosperity  would  be 
more  e([ually  diffused  throughout  hei-  population.  At 
the  same  time  such  opinions  are  altogether  unpopular 
in  the  colony,  and  thei'e  is,  in  fact,  no  sign  ol  their 
making  way. 

It  is  supposed  that  Fi'ce  Traile  is   made   impossible  Hiii'i'oit 
of    adoption    as    a    policy    lor    Canada    because    ot    the  I'lottrtion 
Canadian  dislike  for  direct  taxation,  but  it  is  somewhat  i!,^,,,,,!^}"^' 


curious  that  this  should  be  the  ease.  ]\Iany  of  thej',|^"|' 
Australasian  colonies,  with  a  system  at  least  as  demo- 
cratic as  prevails  in  Canada,  show  little  dislike  of  direct 
taxation,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of 
Canada  a  large  revenue  might  be  raised  from  customs 
by  duties  on  intoxicating  li(piors  and  t(jbacco  to  su})[)le- 
ment  direct  taxation.  (  auada  would  gain  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  of  complete  Free  Trade. 
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Olio  of  tlio  iiUlost  of  niodeni  iiolitical  essjiyists'  lias 
ai'tiued  out  the  (question  of  tlio  ctiect  of  Protection  upon 
wa,L>es  ;  l)ut  lie  lias  unfortunately  diKcussed  the  .suliject 
as  tliouj^li  it  were  one  upon  wliicli  light  could  be  thrown 
(jiily  by  the  example  and  experience  of  Great  Jiritain  and 
of  the  United  States,  and,  like  too  many  writers,  has 
ignored  the  evidence  aflbrded  by  the  history  of  our  colo- 
nics. He  has  shown,  as  I  have  also  myself  contended, 
that  wages  in  the  United  States,  though  nominally 
much  higher  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  s(!arcely 
higher,  except,  1  should  say,  at  Uhicago  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, when  the  purchasing  power  is  taken  into  account. 
But  waoes  in  our  Southern  colonies  —  tliroui>liout 
Australasia  and  in  South  Africa — are  doul)lc  as  high 
as  in  England,  for  shorter  hours;  and  purchasing  power 
is,  on  the  whole,  e(|ual,  except  with  regard  to  rent,  while 
as  regards  rent  the  diticreiice  is  (thietl}'  caused  by  men 
with  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  insisting  upon  vastly 
superior  accommodation.  If  I  cannot  side  with  those 
colonial  authorities  who  believe  that  Protection  is  a  source 
of  the  enhancement  of  wages,  I  am  at  least  forced  to 
admit  that  it  does  not  decrease  them  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  purchasing  power.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  asserts 
also  that  ''lal)our  disturbances  or  strikes"  are  "much 
less  frequent  and  acute"  in  England  "than  in  the 
United  States  with  its  policy  of  Protection."  But 
labour  disturbances  and  strikes  are  not  more  frequent 
or  severe  in  the  protectionist  colonics  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  a  colony  in  which  they  have  been  serious 
h.'is  been  the  Free  Trade  colony  of  New  South  AVales. 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair  indeed  mentions  Australia,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  argument  which  I  have 

1  SiiJijeds  of  Social   JFelfnn,  1  y   thu   Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon   Playl'air. 
Cassell  anil  Co.,  1889. 
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iianiod  alH»vt',  drawn  t'loni  iIr"  fallacious  conipai'isou 
lietwcen  Vic-toria  and  Nt^w  Soiitli  Wales;  and  liis 
statement  of  the  connjarison  involves  a  partial  oiTor,  for 
he  asserts,  without  reserve,  that  wao'es  are  higher  in 
"Free  Trade  New  South  Wales"  than  in  the  "  proteo 
tionist  colony  "  of  Victoi'ia — the  fact  heini*'  that  on  the 
a\(>rai'e  they  are  for  most  classes  of  labour  ahout  the  same, 
and  only  higher,  as  I  have  said,  foi- some  forms  of  un- 
skilled labour.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  also  attempts  to  prove 
that  "Protection  leads  slowly,  but  surely,  to  socialism, 
and  tends  even  to  communism";  and  he  points  out 
that  it  is  not  to  State-socialism  that,  in  this  phrase, 
he  intends  to  object,  but  to  Revolutionary  Socialism. 
He  thinks  that  tlu;  protectionist  "is  very  near  beinu;  a 
communist,  ditl"erin_L;'  very  little  from  the  man  who 
denies  the  I'ioht  of  property  altogether."  Now  colonial 
example,  so  far  from  giving  support  to  this  (contention, 
goes  to  show  that  Protection  in  Canada  and  in  V^ictoria, 
where  it  has  been  long  tried,  has  a  decidedly  conserva- 
tive ert'ect,  and  no  country  in  the  whole  world  has  less 
leaning  towards  Revolutionary  Socialism  or  towards  com- 
munism than  has  our  protectionist  colony  of  Victoria. 
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Ix  the  cliaptor  <»n  Lahoiu'  and  the  poor  wc  have  seen  in 
what  way  the  (M)h)nia]  State  deals  with  neglected  or 
destitute  children  as  State  wards,  and  have  now  to  con- 
sider how  it  treats  the  children  of  those  who  avoid  direct 
dependence  upon  the  connnunity  for  maintenance. 

The  special  and  peculiar  case  of  Newfoundland  has 
AiuiM-icii.  l)een  dealt  with  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  [)art 
of  this  work,  inasmuch  as  Newfoundland  alone  among 
our  .self-governing  colonies  has  a  sti'ictly  denominational 
system  of  education,  without  "public  schools"  in  the 
colonial  sense,  the  Boards  ooverninu,'  the  schools  beinu 
nominated  by  the  respective  8e(;ts,  and  entrusted  by 
the  State  with  the  appropriation  of  the  grants.  In 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  British  North  Amei'ica, 
although  the  Provinces  gr(jup  themselves  into  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  is  far  more  denominational 
than  the  other,  there  is  no  approach  to  the  New- 
foundland plan.  The  common  or  public  school  system 
of  the  Dominion,  except  in  New  Brunswick,  is  in  a 
greater  or  a  less  degree  compulsory,  and  (except  in 
Quebec  only)  is  free ;  and  throughout  the  Dominion 
money  is  found  1)y  the  State,  and  generally,  but  not 
invariably,  supplemented  by  local  rates,  and  dispensed 
through  public  bodies  either  to  public  schools  only,  or 
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ill  sonu'  Pi'ovince.s  to  ".srjMiraU'"  or  "  (lissciiticiit  "  schools 
118  well  as  to  the  puldic  scliools.  In  (^)iii.'l)e(;  there  are 
school  fees,  hut  they  are  low,  and  eannot  he  called  for 
from  "  indigent  [xn-sons  "  ;  and  throuuhoiit  the  Dominion 
tlie  total  exj)enditui'e  upon  education  is  enormous,  and 
the  nund)er  of  children  upon  tlu;  school  rolls  immense. 
In  the  newer  parts  of  the  Dominion,  espcciall}'  in  Mani- 
toha  and  in  the  North -West  Territories,  something  like 
one-eighteenth  of  the  total  area  of  the  soil  has  heeu  set 
apart  as  an  educational  enih)wnient,  and  the  sums 
realised  by  the  sale  of  the  blocks  of  land  are  invested  in 
Government  securities  for  the  support  of  education. 
The  reason  for  .iie  existence  of  a  "separate  or  dis- 
sentient" system  in  Ontario  and  (()uel)ec  is  that  at  the 
time  of  confederati(jn  guarantees  were  given  to  the 
Provincial  minorities  for  the  continuance  of  their 
separate  schools ;  and  the  British  North  America  Act 
provides  that,  while  the  legislature  of  a  I'rovince  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  make  laws  on  the  subject  of 
education,  it  is  nevertheless  unable  to  prejudicially 
alfect  any  denominational  school  sy.stems  in  existence 
before  c(jnfederation.  As  regards  the  "  dissentient " 
schools  of  Manitoba  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Clovernor- 
General  in  Council  from  any  acts  of  the  l*ro\incial 
authority  atfccting  any  legal  rights  or  privileges  of 
the  religious  minority,  and  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
is  armed  with  power.s  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law. 
but  has  not  so  far  been  called  upon  to  take  action  under 
these  provisions. 

In  Ontario  the  phrase  "public  schools"  includes  the  Ontario. 
publi(;  schools  proper  and  the   Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools.     Trustees,  elected   by   the   ratepayers,  appoint 
the  teachers,  levy  rates,  and  administer  the  public  funds 
allotted    for  elementary  education,   while   "  dissentient 
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trustees"  iwv  I'lcctcd  in  districts  where  llic  minority 
ol»je('t  to  tlie  miuiaijfcinent  of  tlie  schools  hy  tlie  ordinary 
trustees,  these  minorities  hcinj^'  in  ()nliirio  Unman 
Catliolic.  The  Ontai'io  system  is  r('marl<al)le  for  the 
tact  tliat  it  allows  children  lietween  the  a^es  of  five  and 
twenty-one  to  attend  school  free  of  charge — a  liherality 
unexampled  anywhere  in  the  cohtnial  world,  allhouoh 
New  Brunswick  runs  Ontario  (;losc  in  this  res|)cct. 
Ontario  is  also  distin<>uishcd  hy  choosing  the  whole 
of  its  inspectorate  from  among  teachers,  who  are  })ro- 
moted  to  he  inspectors  as  the  reward  of  an  educational 
career;  and  the  Ontario  authorities  declare,  as  is 
shown  hoth  in  the  otHcial  liandhook  and  in  a  useful 
English  work,'  that  their  system  is  in  this  respe(.-t 
infinitely  superior  to  our  own.  The  Ontario  men  main- 
tain that  the  patronage  system  whicth  prevails  in  Eng- 
land for  the  choice  of  inspectors  has  been  most  mischie- 
vous in  its  influence  upon  elementary  schools,  and 
that  men  with  no  fitness  for  the  work,  who  have  l)een 
"pitchforked  into  their  places,"  "  have  sown  misery  in 
their  districts,"  the  work  of  education  being  eonsecjuently 
retarded.  The  religious  dittieulty  is,  of  course,  mainly 
met  in  Ontario  by  the  provision  of  the  separate  Roman 
Catholic  schools  ;  but  as  regards  the  non-Catholic  pul)lic 
schools,  which  are  ofiieially  styled  "  unsecitarian,"  every 
school  (and  much  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  higher 
schools  aided  l)y  the  Province)  must  be  opened  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  closed  with  the  reading,  without  note 
or  comment,  of  authorised  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  of  a  prayer  which  has 
been  sanctioned  Ijy  the  Education  Department.  There 
is  a  conscience  clause  with  retrard  to  attendance  on  these 
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i('a(lint;'s.  The  clciLiV  "I  'ill  <l('ii<>iniimtii)ii.s,  nr  [hm'soiih 
a|)|)niiitc'(|  liy  ijifiii  MS  tlu'ir  rcpivsciitntivcs,  liii\f  llic 
liuiit  to  ,L!,i\'t'  rt'li^ioiiH  instruction  to  llif  |)U|>il>  ol'  tlicir 
own  ('liintli  in  t'lidi  sclinojiionsc  at  least  onco  a  week 
alter  dosini;'  hours.  The  corponitions  of  school  trustees 
are  small,  and,  in  a  rural  district,  only  one  ti'ustee  noc.s 
oui  of  oHice  each  year.  They  liaxe  to  raise  Uy  rate 
as  nuich  as  is  received  from  I  he  i'lMvincial  (lovernment. 
Classical  schools  are  aided  l»y  the  I'rovince,  ami  also 
receive  hel[)  from  munici[)al  grants  and  from  rates. 
A  larii;e  numher  of  the  his^h  schools  are  under  elective 
local  iiodies  and  are  free.  The  I'liivei'sity  of  Toronto, 
which  is  the  l*roviiir-i!d  tnii\'ei'sity  of  Ontario,  and  which 
is  unsectarian  and  lias  under  it  a  university  c(tlli'i>e 
which  admits  women,  is  mainly  ke[)t  up  liy  the  State 
or  from  endowments  oriQ;inally  liiven  hy  the  State;  and 
there  exists  also  in  Ontario  pro\isioii  for  technical 
echication,  schools  of  science  an<l  of  art,  and  a  (*ollego  of 
Agriculture,  all  larj^ely  helped  by  the  I'rovincial  Govern- 
ment. Mei-hanics'  institutes  jire  suhsidisetl  by  (lovern- 
ment  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  locally 
raised.  There  are  a  considerable  nund»er  of  denomina- 
tional colleges,  called  universities,  which  are  not  under 
l*rovincial  control. 

In  the  Province  of  (^^uebec  there  i.s  n  system  which  QhuIk'c. 
in  theory  is  similar  to  that  of  (Jntario,  ex(;ept  that 
it  is  not  free.  It  is  based,  like  that  of  Ontario,  upon 
the  election  of  school  trustees  by  the  ratepayers,  with 
power  to  provide  s(.'liools,  and  with  the  rioht  on  the  part 
of  the  minority,  if  dissatisfied,  to  elect  minority  trustees, 
the  ]>rincipal  school  trustees  collecting  the  rates,  but 
handing  over  a  proportional  share  of  them  to  the 
"dissentient  trustees"  for  their  separate  schools.  In 
praetice  the  schools  which  are  maintained  by  the  school 
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trustees  throughout  Quebec  Province  are  strictly  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  the  dissentient  schools  are  Protest- 
ant.     As  in  Ontario,  the  State  and  the  localities  both 
contril)ute  towards  the  support  of  the  elementary  scIkjoIs 
and  of  the  orannnar  schools  and  high  schools.     Children 
between  five  and  sixteen  have  a  right  to  attend  school 
on  payment  of  the  low  fees  exacted,  and  from  seven  to 
fourteen  are  made  to  attend.     The  school  inspectors,  as 
in  Ontario,  arc  chosen  from  among  teachers.     Although 
the  grammar  schools  of  Quel)ec,   like    the   elementary 
schools,  are  not  free,  there  are  a  large  number  of  scholar- 
ships liy  which   the    picked   children    from    the   public 
elementarv  schools  receive  free  education,  and  there  is 
also  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Protestant  children 
of  Montreal  can  climb  up,  l)y  merit,  until  they  obtain 
free  university  education.     The  fees  in  Quebec  are  not 
only  low,  but  as  a  rule  are  paid  for  only  two  children 
from    one    family,   and    are    invarial)ly  remitted,    upon 
recommendation    l)y    known    persons,    on    the    plea    of 
poverty.      In  the  citios  a  more  elaborate  system  has 
been  devised   for  dividing  the  rate  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  the  Roman  Catholics  than  obtains  in  the 
(country  districts.     In   the  case  of  the  city  school -tax 
of  Montreal — which  is  levied  only  upon  owners,  tenants 
not  being  obliged  to  pay  any  portion  of  it  unless  they 
have  specially  contracted  to  do  so — there  are  separate 
lists  of  Roman  Catholic  and  of  Protestant  owners  of 
real  estate.     There  is  also  a  third  list  containing  cor- 
porate   and    company   owners,    and    persons   who    are 
neither  Roman  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  or  who  are  of 
unknown  religion,  as  well  as  a  catalogue  of  properties 
jointly  owned  l)y  persons  of  different  creeds.     There  is 
also  a  provision  that  Jews  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
their  property  from  the  third  list  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
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or  to  the  Protestant  list  at  choice.  The  rates  from  the 
first  two  lists  go  to  the  Komaii  Catlujlic  and  to  the 
Protestant  commissioners  respectively,  and  those  from 
the  third  list  are  divided  between  them  in  proportion  ti> 
the  numl)ers  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Protestants  in 
the  city. 

Nova  Si;otia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  each  possess  Novu 
a  free,  compulsory,  unsectarian  public  school  system,  the  piineV 
trustees  in  Nova  Scotia  being  elected  at  a  yearly  meeting  ([^\\xA. 
of  the    ratepayers  in  small  districts,  and  the  meeting 
deciding  the  amount  to  be  raised  Ijy  the  rates  to  supple- 
ment grants  from  the  county  and  the  Province.     The 
Nova    Scotian    teachers    are    directed    t(j    inculcate    ii 
respect    for    religion    and    the    principles    of   Christian 
morality,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  dislike  the  system. 
There   is  in  Nova  S(;otia  (as   in  many  portions  of  the 
colonies)  a  strong  objection  to  the  principle  of  payment 
by  results,  and  this  system  does  not  exist  within  that 
Province.      In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  age  of  compul- 
sion is  from  eight  to  thirteen,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  from 
seven  to  twelve. 

In  New  Brunswick,  although  there  is  no  compulsion  Xcw 
— its  a1)sence  Ijeing  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  all  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  have  compulsion  in  some 
form — the  system  is  free  from  tlie  age  of  five  to 
twenty — an  expansion  of  the  principle  of  free  schools 
almost  as  wide,  it  will  be  seen,  as  that  prevailing  in 
Ontario  itself.  The  New  Brunswickors  are  proud 
of  their  system  and  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
which  they  spend  upon  education  ;  but,  as  in  Nova 
Scotia,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  about  the  "  unsec^tarian  " 
nature  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  al)sence  of  provisicjn 
for  separate  denominational  schools.     The  teachers  are 
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empowered,  l)ut  not  reijuired,  to  open  scliool  by  Bil>le 
refulin^'  iind  prayer  if  permitted  by  the  trustees,  and 
there  is  a  (jonseience  clause  with  regard  to  attendance 
at  this  time.  As  in  many  other  Provinces,  tlie 
inspectors  are  chosen  from  amonof  the  teachers.  The 
Province  is  being  urged  to  introduce  a  separate  s(diool 
system  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  Roman  CathoHcs.  It 
possesses  a  Provincial  university  endowed  by  the  State. 
Manitoba  has  that  separate  school  system  which 
exists  in  "  the  two  Canadas,"  and  the  Manitoba  system 
generally  possesses  a  considerable  resem1)lance  to  that  of 
Ontario ;  but  the  ao;e  during  which  children  have  the 
right  to  free  education  extends  only  from  live  to  sixteen 
years  instead  of  from  five  to  twenty-one,  the  "  school 
aoe  "  beino'  live  to  fifteen.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  appoints  a  Board  of  Education  c(msisting  of  a 
Protestant  sec-tion  of  twelve  members  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  section  of  nine  meml  >ers,  of  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  section  otHcially  makes  use  of  the  French 
language.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Province  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  chiefly  then  used  l)y  the  French  half- 
breeds,  exceeded  in  numl)er  the  Protestant  scdiools  used 
by  the  Scotch  settlers,  but  since  the  recent  large 
immigration  from  Ontario  and  Europe  has  taken  place, 
the  Protestant  population  has  greatly  grow^n.  Schools 
are  founded  in  the  most  sparsely  peopled  districts,  for 
anywhere  where  ten  diildren  of  school  age  can  be  found 
within  a  three-mile  radius  five  heads  of  families  can 
obtain  the  formation  of  a  school  district,  and  receive  a 
urant  fr(jm  the  Province  as  well  as  a  grant  from  the 
municipality,  and  also  local  rating  powers,  the  Province 
laying  down  the  principle  that  the  great  cost  of  education 
in  sparsely  settled  districts  ought  not  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  schools.     The  Provincial   grant    is   divided 
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l)etweeii  the  Catliolic  and  the  Protestant  sections  of  the 
B(jar(I  of  Education,  the  Protestants  now  receiving  about 
four-fifths.  Tiicre  is  a  Provincial  examining  universitv 
to  which  denominational  colleges  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Presl)ytcrians,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  afiiliatet^,  and  which  is  aided  l)y  the  State. 

In  British  Columhia  there  is  a  large  Provincial 
grant  in  aid  of  education  ;  l)ut  in  this  Province  the 
legislature  finds  the  money  whic-li  in  other  Provinces 
comes  from  local  rates.  The  system  is  compulsory,  free 
(in  the  Nova  Scotian  age  of  seven  to  twelve),  and  un- 
sectarian,  and  is  administered  by  small  boards  of  trustees 
in  each  district,  who  are  chosen  by  "the  people" — a 
phrase  which  in  British  Columl)ia  includes  the  women. 
Religious  teaching  in  the  pul)lic  schools  is  virtual!}- 
prohil  )ited  in  this  Province ;  the  Lord's  Prayer  Ijeing 
sometimes  read,  l^ut  this  only  by  special  permission  of 
tlie  trustees. 

In  the  North- West  Territoric  .,  as  in  British  Columl)ia, 
the  schools  are  free;  l)ut  denominational  schools  are 
helped  l)y  the  State,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  un- 
sectarian  schools  are  not  numerous,  and  the  elementar}' 
schools  are  mostly  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  de- 
nominational schools. 

In  addition  to  Toronto  University,  already  referred 
to,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  APGill  College,  the 
well-known  undenominational  University  of  Montreal ; 
and  of  Laval,  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Quel^ec. 

Fn  Australasia  there  are  as  many  systems  as  there  are 
colonies,  but  it  will  be  l)est  to  mention  in  the  first  place 
those  of  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland,  which 
possess  a  certain  resemblance  to  one  another.  In  all 
three  education  is  free.  In  all  three  it  is  in  theory 
compulsory,   although   in   Queensland    the  law  is    not 
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enforet'd  in  practice ;  and  in  all  three  it  is  either 
strictly  secular  oi'  ^  iitually  secular.  Generally  speak- 
ing, throughout  Australia  the  State  l)uilds  the  schools, 
pays  the  teachers,  and  exercises  a  general  management 
and  control  over  the  schools  through  a  central  depart- 
ment;  but  a  certain  concession  is  made  to  the  principle 
of  local  government  by  the  election  in  Victoria  and  in 
parts  of  Queensland  by  the  residents,  and  selection  else- 
where in  Australia  of  Boards  of  Advice,  called  School 
Boards  in  New  South  Wales.  As  a  rule  their  powers 
extend  only  to  small  matters,  and  they  are  unable 
to  appoint  or  dismiss  teachers.  In  Australia,  in  short, 
education  is  more  distinctly  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  than  it  is  in  British  North  America,  except  so  far 
as  British  Columbia  and  the  North- West  Territories  do 
not  follow  the  usual  Canadian  plan.  While,  however, 
the  School  Boards  of  New  South  Wales  and  Boards  of 
Advice  of  the  other  Australian  colonies  have  little 
power,  in  New  Zealand,  where  elective  school  commit- 
tees themselves  elect  an  Education  Board  for  a  large 
district,  this  Board  appoints  and  dismisses  teachers,  and 
administers  the  considerable  State  grants,  which  are 
supplemented  from  the  rent  of  lands  granted  by  the 
State  and  by  gifts,  but  not  by  rates.  The  iMinisters  (jf 
Education  of  the  Australasian  colonies  have  as  a  rule 
no  power  over  universities,  and  in  all  the  South -Sea 
colonies  except  New  Zealand  are  virtually  limited  to 
the  care  of  elementary  education,  though  in  New  Zea- 
land the  middle  class  schools  are  within  the  ]Miiiister's 
control. 

The  Victorians  are  strongly  attached  to  their  free 
system,  and  hold  that  in  the  great  cost  of  education 
in  young  countries  the  small  sum  produced  by  the  fee, 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  worry  and  friction,  is  not 
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worth  coiisiderution,  and  is  oljtaiiied  only  l)y  means 
whicli  are  (tl>jectiunal)le  from  tlic  educational  point  of 
view  ;  and  they  think  the  pauperising  effects  of  remission 
of  fees  to  those  unable  to  pay  are  distinctly  noticealjle 
in  the  neighhouring  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  T)r. 
Pearson,  a  former  Fellow  of  Oriel,  the  al)le  Education 
^Minister  of  Victoria,  has  lately  travelled  through 
South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  and  drawn 
up  a  report  which  forms  a  comparison  of  the  system 
of  the  three  colonies.  lie  is  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent authority,  and  seems  to  be  well  content  with 
the  position  of  his  own  colony,  ex(;ept  in  the  matter  of 
too  strict  an  adherence  to  the  principle  (^f  seniority  in 
the  promotion  of  the  teachers.  At  the  same  time  he 
appears  to  side  with  the  teachers  themselves  in  doul)ting 
the  advantage  of  payment  l)y  results,  which  exists  in 
Victoria,  and  to  a  trilling  extent  in  South  Australia, 
but  does  not  exist  at  all  in  New  South  Wales,  which  shares 
the  usual  Canadian  \iew  upon  this  point.  Dr.  Pearson 
finds  that  the  children  under  eight  in  portions  of  New 
South  AVales  are  ahead  of  the  Victorian  children  of  that 
age,  but  that  aliove  the  age  of  eight  the  children  in 
New  South  Wales,  although  pushed  on  more  rapidly 
and  taught  more  subjects,  are  less  thoroughly  taught 
and  possess  less  accurate  knowledge  than  in  Victoria 
and  South  Australia.  But  New  South  Wales  has  tauoht 
great  numbers  of  its  children  Latin,  French,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  these  subjects  are  better  taught  and  taught 
to  more  children  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  the  other 
colonies ;  while  singing  and  drawing  are  best  tauo-ht  in 
Victoria,  as  a  part  of  the  free  system.  The  pul)lic 
school  children  of  Victoria  are  supposed  to  learn  to 
read  easy  music  at  sight  before  leaving  school,  and  if 
only  a  small  proportion  of  them  are  able  to  keep  it 
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lip  in  after  life  a  good  deal  has  been  done  for  the 
education  of  the  popular  taste.  That  the  attempt  to 
teach  music,  without  fee,  should  he  so  widely  made  is 
an  interestinu'  sion  of  the  willinoness  of  a  democratic 
country  to  encouraoe  oeneral  (.'ulture. 

Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  (,)ueensland,  as  we  have 
seen,  resemhle  each  other  in  system  pretty  closel}'. 
and  difier  considerably  from  New  South  Wales,  while 
the  remaining  Australian  coh)nies  may  be  said  to 
occupy  a  middle  position.  In  South  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  Western  Australia  education  is  generally 
compulsory  and  unsectarian  or  secular,  Western  Australia 
alone  aiding  denominational  schools  in  the  shape  of 
fifteen  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  one  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England.  The  school  age  is  most  ex- 
tended in  \"ictoria,  where  it  is  from  six  to  fifteen  or 
sixteen  3'ears.  A^ictoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  New 
Zealand  possess  the  greatest  number  of  scholars  in 
proportion  to  jDopulation,  and  New  Zealand  the  highest 
average  attendance  ;  while  New  South  ^^'ales  sDends  the 
most  money  upon  education,  New  Zealand  and  A^ictoria 
standino'  next.  Victoria  stands  far  before  the  other 
colonies  in  the  proportion  of  children  able  to  read  and 
write  ;  and  New  Zealand  and  Victoria  stand  first  in  the 
elementary  education  of  their  entire  people.  In  all  the 
Australasian  colonies  the  State  finds  from  taxes  or 
grants  of  land  either  the  whole  or  l)y  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cost  of  elementary  education,  which  is 
one  reason  why  the  School  Boards  have  l)y  law  so  little 
power.     Centralisation  is  not  unpopular  in  Australasia. 

While  the  Australian  colonies  generally  adopt  the 
principle  of  comjDulsory  educ^ation  they  are  about 
equally  divided  with  regard  to  free  education.  In  New 
South  Wales,  South    Australia,  and  Tasmania  fees  are 
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charged,  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  oljtain  remission 
upon  the  ground  of  poverty,  amounting  to  4d.  a  week 
in  f^t)Utli  Australia  for  children  under  eight,  and  Od. 
for  children  over  eight.  In  New  South  Wales  the  char<>c  is 
3d.  a  week  for  each  child  up  to  four  of  one  family,  and  for 
any  number  beyond  four  the  total  amount  is  not  to  ex- 
(;eed  Is.  The  fees  go  into  the  consolidated  fund.  In  the 
mother-colony  school-fees  produ(;e  al)out  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  out  of  a  total  cost  which  still  ex(;eeds  six 
hundred  thousand  a  year.  Children  of  school  age  are 
allowed  to  travel  free  to  and  from  the  public  schools  of 
Tasmania  and  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  in  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia  itinerant  teachers  are  ap- 
pointed in  districts  where  it  is  not  possible  to  collect  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  to  form  a  permanent 
school.  In  a  country  where  almost  every  family  pays 
Gd.  a  week  for  a  newspaper  it  is  no  hardship  to  provide 
3d.  or  6d.  a  week  for  the  schooling  of  each  child,  and 
no  doubt  an  enhanced  value  is  given  to  education  in 
the  minds  of  some  parents  by  the  direct  contribution 
of  some  small  amount  towards  its  cost ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  difficulties  of  collection  and  the  dano-ers 
of  remission  are  so  great  that,  when  the  sum  involved  is 
so  small  as  is  discovered  l)y  New  South  Wales  ex- 
perience, it  is  almost  obviously  undesirable  to  exact  fees. 
At  all  events  colonial  example  is  strongly  upon  the 
side  of  the  Victorians  as  against  New  South  Wales  in 
this  respect.  Education  may  be  said  to  be  free  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  British  North  .imerica,  and  to 
more  than  half  the  population  of  Australasia. 

Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that  Victoria  is  Sacrifices 
not  surpassed  by  any  country  in  the  world  in  the  effi-  "'lueation 
ciency   of    its    system   of    public    elementary   schools,  coioules. 
although  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  several  of  the 
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otlicr  I'l'dvinces  of  the  iJoniinion  .stniul  011  the  sumo 
level,  while  South  Austiiilia  is  not  far  behind.  Our 
colonies  coiiijtare  favourably  with  the  most  advaiieed 
States  of  the  Anieiican  Union,  and  altogether  surpass 
the  mother-country  in  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  for 
education,  those  sacrifices  being  perhaps  greatest  in 
parts  of  Canada  and  in  New  Zeala.id  and  New  South 
Wales,  although  in  the  last-namod  colonv  there  was 
at  one  time  perhaps  some  waste.  New  Zealand  is 
somewhat  decreasing  her  public  expenditure  from  taxes 
upon  education,  but  has  endowed  her  S(;hools  with  laud 
upon  the  scale  of  the  education  grants  of  the  new 
States  of  the  American  Union.  Victoria  is  now  making 
provision  for  the  endowment  of  her  school  system  with 
lands.  The  colonies  have,  however,  invented  little  in 
the  educational  field,  and  what  they  have  done  has  been 
to  pick  out  the  l)est  parts  of  the  systems  of  the  mother- 
country  and  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  and 
make  an  excellent  amalgam  for  themselves. 

Just  as  elementary  instruction  is  compulsory  through 
almost  the  length  and  1)readth  of  British  North  America, 
so  is  it  through  almost  the  length  and  lireadth  of 
Australasia,  though  there  are  considerable  differences  in 
the  degree  in  which  compulsory  attendance  is  enforced 
in  practice.  In  South  Australia,  as  in  Queensland, 
compulsion  is  more  a  theory  than  a  fact. 

The  Australasian  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
Western  Australia,  avoid  all  concessions  to  the  denomi- 
national system.  Western  Australia  may  be  said  to 
possess  a  system  not  unlike  that  of  the  mother-country, 
and  there  is  in  this  country  of  the  future  compulsory 
attendance  at  schools  either  "  public  "  (and  these  secular 
or  virtually  secular)  or  denominational  but  State  aided. 
In  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  Australasia  only  public 
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.schools  arc  lu'lpod,  aiid  these  are  eitlier  secuhir,  or,  uh  in 
Nova  Scotia, rriiice  Edwanl  Island,  and  IJritish  (*olnnd»ia, 
iinsectarian  and  not  su[)})lcnientcd  by  tiie  provision  ol' 
State-aided  denominational  schools. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  Anstralasia  to  imitate, 
with  a  view  to  tlic  conciliation  of  IJonian  Catholics 
hostile  to  the  public  schools,  the  system  prevailin<T 
in  Ontario  and  J\Ianitol)a.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
teachers  IniA'e  to  give  lessons,  which  must  be  "non- 
sectarian,"  out  of  the  Irish  National  Series  of  Scri])- 
ture  iiCssons,  and  the  <'lergy  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy 
maintain  a  hopeless  agitation  against  the  system.  The 
law  in  New  Soutli  AVales,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Tasmania, 
and  in  Queensland  allows  any  clergyman  of  the  school 
district  to  attend  the  school,  at  such  suital)le  hour  as 
may  be  arranged,  to  give  Scripture  lessons  to  the  children 
of  his  own  denomination,  but,  in  practice,  few  of  them 
attend.  Here  and  there  some  will  do  so  twi(;e  u  week 
for  a  time,  and  a  teacher  is  told  off  to  keep  order  for 
them ;  but  after  a  year  or  two,  for  one  reason  or  I 
anothei',  the  practice  drops.  In  South  Australia  it  I 
is  within  the  power  of  the  parents  to  dn^jify^J  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  reading  .s  seldom 
asked  for.  In  New  Zealand  a  Bill  to  compel  Bible 
reading  in  the  schools  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority 
at  the  time  Avhen  Sir  Robert  Stout  was  Prime  iMinister 
and  Minister  of  Education. 

In  Victoria,  where  the  system  is  secular  and  where  in  vic- 
no  religious  teaching  is  allowed  in  school  hours,  unless 
that  vague  religion  wdiich  is  to  l)e  drawn  from  Nelson's 
Series  of  Royal  Readers  can  be  said  to  constitute 
religious  teaching,  the  clergy  are  at  liberty  to  use 
the  buildings  for  teaching  their  own  flocks ;    but  here 
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also  they  do  not  tivail  tlicniselvcH  of  the  opportunity, 
and  (•(»nfine  theni.sclvcs  to  a  somewhat  sterile  agita- 
tion. Some  of  the  creeds  work  for  the  reading  of 
tlie  Bible  withcui  (tonnnent,  others  ask  for  the  books 
of  the  Irish  National  Series,  while  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  a  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  refuse  to  accept  any  system  but  one  of 
denominational  schools. 

An     association,     chiefly    consisting    of    ministers 

of   religion,    which    was    formed    for    the    purpose    of 

providing    religious    instruction    in    the    State    schools 

of  Victoria,  ceased  to  exist  after  a  life  of  two  years' 

duration ;    but   there    is   still    "  The    Bible   and    State 

Schools  League,"  of  which  Bishop  Moorhouse  was  one 

of  the  founders.      There  seems  l)efore  this  League  as 

little    prospect   of    success   as   lies    before   the    Roman 

Catholic  Church  and  those  few  clergy  of  the  Church  of 

England  who  are  working  for  State  aid  to  denominational 

schools,    for   the    Education    Act    appears    to    have    a 

marvellously  strong   hold   upon    the    affections    of  the 

.   Victorian  people,  who  vote  steadily  against  candidates^ 

who  are  suspected  of  a  desire  to  upset  it.    [Pastorals 

I  are  issued  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  against  those 

(  who  send  their  children  to  "  godless  schools  "  ;  but  the 

( difficulty  caused  by  sparse  population  in  the  rural  dis- 

/  tricts  prevents   the    Roman    Catholic  community  from 

supplying  accommodation  in  separate  schools  for  their 

,  own    children,    and   as   a   matter   of  fact    the    Roman 

)  Catholics  largely  resort  to  the  public  schools.     At  the 

(  same    time  in    New  South  Wales  and  in  Victoria   the 

\  Roman  Catholic  Church  provides  school  accommodation 

.  for  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  population  of  school 

^age.       Aid    to   small    denominational    schools    in    the 

(thinly  peopled  districts  would  mean  a  large  expenditure 
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by  tlic  State,  and  there  is  little  chaiu^e  of  the  Vi(!t()iian  , 
votei'H  agreeing  to  siu^h  a  .system.      From  time  to  time  ^ 
the    Roman    Catholic;    Church    refuses    Confirmation   to  / 
chihlrcn  attending  the  State  schools,  and  pressure  has 
l)een  put  on  the  parents  in  order  to  procure  withdrawal ; 
l)ut,  nevertheless,  the  practice  of  sending  Roman  Catholic  | 
childi'cn  to  the  public  .schools  continue.s. 

No  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  earnestness  and  (!on-  Roman 
sistency  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  shown  j,,  aus- 
upon  this  question  and  the  sacrifices  whiitli  a  comnuinity,  ^"^"^ '"' 
comparatively  sjieaking  poor  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  \ 
Ui.xued  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  has  made  for  Roman  \ 
Catholic  education;  but  these  considerations  must  not  > 
make  us  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  ' 
Rnglish-.speaking    countries    do    the    Roman    CVitholics 
make  that  amount  of  way  upon  the  question  to  which 
their    numbers  and    political  influence  would  seem  to  ' 
entitle  them.      The  average  view  taken  by  the  Aus-  '  ' 
tralian  voters,  who  refuse  to  help  the  denominational  \ 
system,  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  \ 
the  children  are  educated  in  needful  branches  of  secular  | 
instruction,  while  they  think  that  the  Churches  exist 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  providing  religious  instruc-   V^ 
tion.      The  success  of  the    Sunday    School    system    is     1 
pointed  to  as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  voluntary 
system,  and  the    voters  say :    "  We  do    our  part ;    do 
yours,  or  leave  it  alone,  as  you  think  best." 

Victoria  has  not  yet  extended  its  public  system  to  Higher  iu- 
secondary  education,  exc3pt  by  giving  many  scholarships 
as  the  reward  of  merit  to  the  l)est  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools,  but  wholly  supports  elementary  education  and 
helps  a  university  and  colleges.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  State  not  only  gives  a  good  deal  of  superior  teaching 
in  its  elementary  schools,  but,  like  the  Canadian  Province 
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of  Ontario,  also  assists  secondary  education,  and  supports 
its  university  in  addition  to  helping  the  colleges  in  con- 
nection with  it.  In  all  the  towns  of  New  South  Wales 
there  are  schools  called  superior  public  schools,  which 
compete  with  private  high  schools.  In  New  Zealand 
the  State  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  providing 
secondary  education,  Ijut  the  cost  is  great,  and  the  puljlic 
provision  is  being  gradually  withdrawn  in  the  interests 
of  economy,  and  replaced  Ijy  local  help.  In  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  those  other  colonies  in  wlii(;h  the  State 
largely  helps  in  the  work  of  secondary  educati(jn,  fees 
are  charged  in  the  secondai'v  schools  to  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  attend  r'  -m,  and  these  schools  are  practi- 
cally self-supporting.  The  working  classes  in  the  colonies 
as  a  rule  seem  to  prefer  the  scholarship  system  to  the 
undertaking  of  secondary  education  by  the  State.  Most 
of  the  boys  when  thev  are  fourteen  are  wanted  l)y  their 
families  to  work,  and  even  the  provision  of  free  eduiuition 
for  longer  years  will  not  tempt  fathers  to  keep  their 
children  from  the  trades  or  callings  that  they  wish  them 
to  pursue.  The  scholarship  system  allows  the  picked 
children  of  the  working  class  to  take  advantage  of  free 
higher  education,  and  it  is  only  for  the  picked  children 
that  a  demand  for  su('li  training  exists.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  secondary  edu(;ation  will  continue  in  all 
the  colonies  to  be  carried  out  mainly  by  private  enter- 
prise, or  by  colleges  founded  by  the  various  Churches, 
or  l)y  schools  which,  if  nominally  pul)lic  and  aided  by 
the  State,  will  nevertheless  charge  fees  sufficient  to 
defray  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost.  The  character  of 
secondary  education  in  the  colonies  is  improving  every 
year,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  satisfactory — giving  an 
excellent  liberal  training,  superior  to  that  of  the  average 
school  in  England. 
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New  SoutJi  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Austrai- 
Nevv  Zealaiul  all  have  universities  aided  by  the  State,  luiver- 
and  largely  supplied  with  professors  tempted  (.)ut  from 
England  by  good  salaries.  Tasmania  is  now  engaged  on 
the  organisation  of  a  similar  system.  Generally  sjjeaking 
it  may  be  said  of  these  universities  that  their  pass  standard 
is  higher  than  a  pass  degree  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge, 
and  as  hi<ih  as  that  of  London  ;  l)ut  their  honour  work  is 
less  good  than  that  of  the  old  English  universities.     In 


their  arrangement  the  colonial  universities  approximate 
more  closely  to  Scotch  universities  than  they  do  to 
English,  and  there  is  a  consideral)le  similarity  between 
Melbourne  University  and  the  universities  of  Edinljurgh 
and  of  Glasgow.  All  the  Australian  universitie".  now 
admit  women,  whose  success  has  been  great  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  and  all  of  them  receive  large  benefac- 
tions. Sydney  University  has  ol)tained  nearly  .£200,000 
from  a  single  donor,  and  possesses  consideral)ly  over 
£300,000  of  invested  property,  besides  enjoying  one  of 
the  largest  annual  public  grants  nuide  to  any  universit}' 
by  any  State  in  the  whole  world.  jNIelbourne  Universit}' 
has  a  grant  only  less  considerable  than  that  of  Sydney, 
and  great  private  gifts  have  l)een  made  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Presbyterian  colleges  athliated  to  the 
university.  The  New  Zealand  university  is  an  examining 
body  without  fixed  abode,  and  the  teaching  in  New 
Zealand  is  conducted  l)y  the  colleges  in  the  chief  towns. 
In  addition  to  these  universities  and  colleges  there  are 
scholarships  tenable  at  Edinl)urgh  and  London,  offered 
by  the  University  of  Adelaide  and  the  South  Australian 
and  Tasmanian  Governments,  besides  the  scholarships 
tenable  at  the  older  English  universities  which  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

New  South  Wales  was  the  first  of  the  Australian 
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Technical  colonies  to  iiiuke  much  provision  for  technical  instruction, 
and  its  Technical  College  is  a  considerable  institution. 
The  Working  Men's  College  of  Melbourne  is  due  to  private 
benefactors,  and  has  a  large  number  of  students,  whose 
work  is  of  a  high  level,  while  the  Schools  of  Mines  at 
Ballarat  and  Sandhurst  and  the  Technical  College  in 
Geelong  are  also  flourishing.  Land  has  been  set  apart 
in  Victoria  as  an  endowment  for  agricultural  colleges, 
and  schools  of  design  have  been  estal)lished  throughout 
the  country,  as  has  been  seen.  South  Australia  has 
a  flourishing  Agricultural  College  already  in  exist- 
ence, with  a  large  experimental  farm  attached  to  it, 
while  New  Zealand  possesses  one  in  the  middle  or 
south  island.  The  mechanics'  institutes  and  Athenaeums, 
which  are  to  be  found  from  one  end  of  Australasia 
to  the  other,  and  which  in  most  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  are  assisted  by  the  State,  as  they  are  in  Ontario, 
must  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  education  ;  and 
free  libraries,  which  are  established  in  some  of  the 
smallest  villages,  are  also  far  more  generally  diflused 
in  the  colonies  than  they  are  at  home.  The  cadet 
system  and  teaching  of  military  drill  in  connection  with 
education  is  not  general  throughout  the  colonies,  but 
is  pushed  far  in  Victoria. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  colonial  weekly  news- 
papers, and  noted  their  extraordinary  bulkiness  and 
solidity,  but  it  is  almost  necessary  to  name  them  in 
connection  with  popular  education  in  the  colonies ;  for 
their  encyclopedic  information,  if  carefully  studied,  as  it 
is  studied  in  the  bush,  constitutes  a  considerable  amount 
of  practical  teaching.  The  heavy  toil  of  the  up-country 
stations  leaves  little  time  on  weekdays  for  reading  or  for 
keeping  up  in  any  way  the  excellent  primary  education 
which   has   been   given    in   the    colonial    schools ;    but 
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Sunday  is,  as  a  general  rule,  carefully  observed  as 
a  day  of  rest,  and  largely  spent  in  reading  the 
weekly  productions  of  the  colonial  press  ;  and  the  horti- 
cultural, agricultural,  musical,  artistic,  literary,  and 
popular  scientific  information  given  in  these  huge 
journals  is  of  a  formidable  kind. 

In  some  of  the  colonies,  as.  for  example,  in  South  Australian 
Australia,  special  provision  has  been  made  by  law  for  tlouai  \k- 
the  punishment  of  those  w'  ^  "upbraid"  any  teacher  i^ '-'"''''"■'^''•'•''• 
the  presence  or  hearing  of  1  s  pupils.  In  other  colonies, 
as,  for  example,  in  Victoria,  the  Queen's  l)irthday  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday  have  been  set  aside  as 
public  school  holidays  throughout  the  colony.  In  all 
the  colonies  there  is  more  mixture  of  classes  in  the 
public  schools  than  is  seen  in  England ;  and  in  some 
of  them,  or  rather  in  parts  of  some  of  them,  there 
is  an  absolute  mixture  of  classes  in  the  schools,  with 
results  that  are  excellent  for  all.  "  Mixed  schools " 
of  boys  and  girls  are  not  so  common  in  the  colonies 
as  in  the  United  States ;  but  they  exist,  and  in  Queens- 
land are  somewhat  numerous.  In  some  of  the  colonies 
private  schools  are  inspected  by  the  State,  and  in 
these  cases  the  State  scholarships  giving  free  higher 
education  are  sometimes  open  to  pupils  coming  from 
the  inspected  non -public  (that  is,  from  the  Roman 
Catholic)  schools.  In  New  Zealand  the  principle  of  the 
cumulative  vote  is  applied  in  the  election  of  the  Educa- 
tion Boards,  which  are,  as  has  l^een  shown,  more 
important  in  that  colony,  from  the  large  size  of  their 
districts,  than  in  any  other  colony  of  the  Australasian 
group. 

While  then  the  prevailing  system  of  public  education  Future  of 
in  Australasia,  and  in  those  parts  of  Canada  which  are  educ°aTion. 
not  affected  by  the  provision  for  "dissentient"  schools 
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made  at  the  time  of  coiifecleratioii,  is  compulsory  and 
secular  or  unsectarian,  it  seems  popular  among  the 
majority  of  colonial  communities,  and  threatened  with 
no  dangers  other  than  those  which  arise  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  (litii(mlty,  at  which  we  have  already 
glanced.  I  call  the  colonial  religious  ditticulty  Koman 
Catholic,  because  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  di\ided,  and  the  Protestant  bodies  in  o-eneral 
fairly  contented  with  matters  as  tlie}^  stand.  From 
time  lO  time  some  of  the  Church  of  England  colonial 
bishops  have  denounced  secular  education,  but  they 
have  not  been  followed  by  the  laity,  and  their  charges 
have  been  ridiculed  by  the  press  under  the  name  of 
"Protestant  Bulls";  and  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
w^hile  the  grievance  of  the  High  Churchmen  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  only  leverage  which 
can  ever  avail  to  shake  the  colonial  secular  or  unsectarian 
school  svstem  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  vote.  The 
Roman  Catholics  and  a  portion  of  the  High  Church  clerg}- 
undoubtedly  feel  the  l)eing  rated  for  secular  or  virtually 
secular  schools  a  thing  offensive  to  their  conscience,  and 
will  use  any  political  power  which  they  may  possess  to 
upset  the  system.  I  have  said  that  the  opposition  is 
making  l)ut  little  way  in  Australasia  and  in  those  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada  where  there  is  not  already  a  system 
partly  denominational ;  and  I  ought  to  add  that  the 
crime  statistics  of  those  colonies  which  possess  a 
nearly  universal  secular  system  of  primary  education 
give  no  colour  to  the  view  that  such  a  system  has  a 
deteriorating  effect  upon  those  subjected  to  it. 

It  is  necessary  before  concluding  an  examination  of 
the  present  position  of  education  in  the  great  self- 
governing  colonies  to  briefly  discuss  the  probal)ility  of 
its   permanence.     Fierce    attacks   have    been   made    in 
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Victoria,  where  there  has  l)eeii  more  feeling  aroused  in 
the  matter  than  elsewliere,  upon  Dr.  Pearson,  himself 
a  decided  Churchman,  for  the  supposed  excision  of  the 
^'e^y  name  of  (irod  from  works  used  in  schools. 
Bishop  Moorhouse's  successor  in  the  see  of  Mell)ourne 
has  ]3i'<Jinoted  petitions  urging  the  restoration  t(j  the 
school-books  of  passages  relating  to  Christianity  which 
have  l)een  excised  from  tliem,  and  Dr.  Pearson  has 
reprinted  speeches  made  l)y  him  in  the  Assembly  in 
defence  of  his  official  action.  Dr.  Pearson  explains  that 
he  was  not  in  the  colony  when  the  Edu(^ation  Act  for- 
bidding  Bi])le  teaching  became  law,  and  that  he  had  not 
entered  colonial  political  life  when  Nelson's  Series  was 
sul)stituted  for  the  Irish  Series  of  school-books,  or  when, 
at  a  later  day,  passages  relating  to  Christianit}'  were 
struck  out  of  the  Nelson  Readers.  He  also  showo  that 
in  1887  a  motion  was  carried  directing  him  to  report 
whether  any  of  the  books  used  in  the  State  schools  con- 
tained  religious  dogma,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  providing  that  secular  education  only  should  be 
given  in  the  schools.  But  Dr.  Pearson  admits  that  he 
thinks  that  the  expurgation  of  the  Nelson  Series  which 
took  place  before  his  time  was  unadvisable,  and  in  this 
view  he  will  be  supported  l)y  opinion  in  the  mother- 
countr}'.  It  certainly  seems  fanatical  to  attempt  to 
expunge  all  references  to  a  religious  system  of  which 
such  deep  traces  are  to  be  found  throughout  our  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  do  so  is  seen  by 
the  fact,  forcibly  shown  by  Dr.  Dale,  that  many  of 
the  passages  struck  out  are,  if  carefully  considered,  far 
less  o1)jectionable  to  atheistic  parents  than  the  language 
of  the  National  Anthem,  which  is  sung  in  the  Victorian 
schools.  Dr.  Pearson  successfully  repels  the  charge  of 
"  secularism  run  mad  "  in  oljliterating  the  name  of  God 
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from  the  school -books,  hut  he  does  not  attempt  to  show 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  had  l)een  adopted  by 
his  predecessors.  He  admits  that  had  he  been  able  to 
do  so  he  would  have  "  applied  to  the  House  to  restore 
some  of  these  expurgated  passages,  the  excision  of  hich 
has  given  so  much  offence,"  and  which  include  lines  in 
Burns  and  Longfellow,  and  in  Tennyson's  "  JVIay  Queen  " 
— the  passages  in  Longfellow  being,  I  believe,  the  same 
as  those  the  excision  of  which  has  raised  a  similar  con- 
troversy in  some  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Dr.  Pearson  is  able  at  present  to  gain  an  easy  victory 
over  his  opponents,  because  they  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves.  He  is  in  a  position  to  show  that  while  the 
Roman  Catholics  form  the  backbone  of  the  opposition 
to  the  public  school  system  in  Victoria,  they  denounce 
as  strongly  the  New  South  Wales  system  of  unsectarian 
Bible  teaching  (which  some  of  those  who  temporarily 
act  with  them  wish  to  introduce  into  Victoria)  as  they 
do  the  Victorian  secular  system.  But  Bishop  J\Ioorhouse 
in  his  day  and  other  later  Church  of  England  leaders  in 
Victoria  have  from  time  to  time  proposed  not  only  that 
unsectarian  religious  teaching  should  be  introduced  into 
the  State  schools,  but  also  that  a  m-ant  should  be  given 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  aid  of  denominational  educa- 
tion. Bishop  Moorhouse  was  prepared  to  give  a  pledge 
that  the  Church  of  England,  or  as  it  is  called  by 
Victorian  politicians  the  Anglican  Church,  in  Victoria 
would  never  ask  for  any  separate  grant  for  itself,  even 
though  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  subsidised, 
provided    unsectarian    teaching    in    the    schools    were 


allowed.  The  Presbyterians  are  very  strong  in  Mc- 
toria — stronger  perhaps  than  in  any  colony  except  New 
Zealand — and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  support  some  of  the  English  High  Churchmen 
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ill  proposing  ji  grant  to  denominational  .schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proposal  to  grant  separate  sums  of  The  reply, 
money  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  purely  de- 
nominational education  is  unpopular  with  all  those  who 
value  the  secular  results  of  the  present  system,  and  in 
resisting  it  colonial  ministers  are  able  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholi(;  laity  in 
practice  accjuiesce  in  the  secular  system.  Dr.  Pearson 
asserts  that  only  20,000  out  of  more  than  50,000 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  Victoria  attend  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  he  says  that  this  numl^er  of 
20,000  is  subject  to  deductions.  He  calculates  that 
among  the  20,000  are  included  the  children  of  rich 
Roman  Catliolics,  who  attend  denominational  schools 
ill  the  same  way  in  which  the  children  of  rich  Pro- 
testants attend  private  schools  often  denominational, 
and  that  it  includes  many  children  who  regularly  attend 
State  schools,  but  are  withdrawn  for  some  months  be- 
fore their  first  Communion  (in  order  that  Confirmation 
may  not  be  refused  to  them)  and  placed  for  a  time  in 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  Dr.  Pearson  calculates  that, 
Avhen  allowance  is  made  for  these  classes,  the  puljlic 
schools  of  Victoria  may  be  said  to  educate  two -thirds 
of  the  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communitv. 

The  Victorian  politicians  maintain  that  Victorian 
patriotism  is  promoted  by  the  destruction  of  the  old 
feelings  of  religious  and  of  racial  animosity,  by  the 
children  all  growing  up  together,  sitting  on  the  same 
bench,  learning  the  same  lessons,  and  playing  in  the 
same  playground,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  look- 
ing upon  one  another  as  fellow-countrymen  instead  of 
as  enemies  or  natural  opponents.  They  assert  that 
religious  hatred  is  dying  out  in  Victoria,  and  does  not 
exist  at  all  among  those  who  have  been  educated  at  the 
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pul)lic  KchooLs.  It  is  u  remaikultle  fact  upon  Dr.  Pciir- 
son's  side  that  one-foui'th  of  tlie  ])ul>lic  tea(;lieis  in 
V'ictoria  "are  Roman  CVitholics,  who  are  not  deterred  l)y 
their  religion  from  teacliing  in  our  schools,  who  rise  to 
l)e  inspectors  and  to  hold  the  highest  places  in  the 
Department,  and  many  of  whom  I  know  to  he  most 
cordially  attached  to  the  system." 

We  may  well  doubt  whether  the  Roman  (*atholies, 
even  though  assisted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
England  and,  it  may  be,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  will 
make  way  upon  this  question,  and  feel  certain  that  they 
will  not  do  so  unless  by  the  political  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic;  vote  at  moments  of  an  equal  division  of 
parties.  The  feeling,  too,  in  Victoria  upon  the  side  of 
the  public  school  system  is  so  strong,  the  conviction  of  the 
majority  of  the  voters  that  the  Sunday  school  s}'stem  is  a 
complete  success  as  regards  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
young  so  nearly  unanimous,  that  attempts  to  use  the 
Roman  Catholic  vote  for  the  purpose  of  ujDsetting  the 
pul  )lic  school  system  are  apt  to  cause  a  coalition  of  parties 
against  denominational  grants,  and  to  depress  for  a  long 
time  the  fortunes  of  the  party  suspected  of  a  leaning 
towards  them.  The  Roman  CVitholic  Church  is  stronger 
in  portions  of  the  United  States  than  she  is  in  Queens- 
land or  Victoria,  and  yet  her  strength  has  not  pre- 
vailed to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  school  system  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  in  accord  with  her 
demands.  If  ever  the  agitation  against  the  (;omplete 
exclusion  of  religion  from  the  pa1)lic  schools  should  in 
the  colonies  possessing  a  secular  system  rise  to  a  height 
which  makes  some  form  of  concession  necessary,  it 
seems  possible  that  that  concession  will  take  the  shape 
of  a  small  recognition  of  the  religious  principle  in  forms 
which   would   be   more    offensive   to    Roman    Catholic 
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opinion  tlian  cNcn  n  strictly  sceuliir  system,  Imt  would 
(letiU'li  the  Presbyterians  and  many  of  the  ('hunthmen 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  at  the  jjresent  moment  are 
inclined  to  lend  assistance  to  the  demand  for  denomina- 
tional fijrants. 

Widely  difierent  is  the  problem  of  pul»li(t  education  Tin- ciiie. 
in  South  Africa  from  that  presented  by  Australasia  and 
British  North  America.  The  Cape  system  of  education 
for  the  whites  was  virtualh^  cstal)lished  bv  Sir  John 
Herschel,  the  Astronomer-Royal,  and  supplemented  l)y  a 
system  dealing  with  the  natives  which  bears  the  name 
of  Sir  George  Grey.  The  Roman  Catholics  did  not 
receive  help  under  Sir  John  Herschel's  system,  because 
they  rejected  that  amount  of  State  control  which  in 
some  colonies  they  have  since  put  up  with;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  plan  laid  down  formed  a  liberal  and  <'ompre- 
hensive  S3^stem.  There  are  now  in  the  Gape  public 
schools  for  whites  largely  helped  by  Government  grants, 
but  the  State  assists  nearly  all  elementary  schools  of 
every  kind  as  wtII  as  secondary  schools,  and  the  uni- 
versity— an  examining  l)ody.  There  are  free  pupils, 
who  are  known  as  "  Queen's  scholars,"  at  the  South 
African  College ;  and  such  .S(diolarships  are  given  to 
picked  boys,  and  there  are  free  scholarships  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Grants  are  made  by  the  Cape  to 
boarding  schools,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  sparse  popu- 
lation of  the  rural  districts — a  system  w^hich  is  unusual 
in  the  colonies,  but  not  entirely  unknown  outside  the 
Cape,  as  there  is  something  like  it  in  South  Australia. 
There  are  in  Natal  grants,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
South  African  part  of  this  work,  for  children  present  at  in- 
spection who  have  been  under  instruction  at  their  homes. 
At  the  Cape  there  are  farm  schools,  to  which  grants  are 
given  where  they  are  established  six  miles  from  any 
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public  Hcliool  and  l)i'ing  together  not  fewer  than  five 
children  to  Itc  taught.  It  is  found  that  the  Duteli 
eoloni.sts  teacli  their  (;hihlren  Dutch  at  home,  but 
willingly  send  them  to  school  to  learn  English,  although 
a  .  mall  numl)or  of  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
the  schools  express  the  desire  that  they  should  be  taught 
in  Dutch  and  should  not  learn  English.  As  regards  the 
public  elementary  schools,  the  lo(;al  managers  (who  are 
the  iMunicipal  Boards  or  the  District  Councils,  or  persons 
appointed  by  them,  or,  where  they  refuse  to  act, 
managers  elected  by  householders  willing  to  guarantee 
the  expenses)  have  power  to  provide  for  religious  teach- 
ing subject  to  a  conscience  clause.  The  managers  in 
the  Cape  have  far  larger  powers  than  the  Australian 
Boards  of  Advice,  for  they  decide  the  question  as  to  the 
teaching  of  Dutch,  fix  school  fees,  and  nominate  teachers. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  Cape  are  two 
different  classes  of  schools  dealing  with  dark-skinned 
inhabitants,  and  primary  education  may  be  said  to  be 
more  widely  spread  among  the  native  population  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  among  the  dark-skinned 
majority  in  colonies  where  there  is  a  numerous  black  or 
yellow  population,  except  indeed  in  one  or  two  of  the 
West-India  islands  and  Hong-Kong.  There  are  in  the 
Cape  scholarships  similar  to  those  of  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  of  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  to  enable 
young  colonists  to  take  degrees  at  European  universities. 
There  are  several  excellent  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion  which  are  aided  by  the  State,  of  which  the  South 
African  College  at  Cape  Town  is  undenominational,  and 
the  Stellenbosch  College  Dutch ;  while  of  two  diocesan 
colleges  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  one 
maintains  a  ladies'  college  of  considerable  size. 

In  Natal  there  is  a  double  system,  the  colony  keep- 
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iiig  up  pul)li('.  Hchools  ill  spite  of  the  existence  of  Stnte- 
iiided  (U'ii<nniiiati<iii!il  s(;li<)()ls,  uiul  tlie  state  of  things  in 
Nutnl,  us  ill  Western  Australia,  is  soniewliat  similai-  to 
tliat  which  prevails  in  En.i'land.  The  Natal  State  grant 
is  very  high,  heing  more  than  £5  a  head  on  every 
scholar;  but  less  is  done  for  native  education  and  for 
Hindoo  education  hy  Natal  than  is  done  for  Kafir 
education  l)y  the  Cape. 

The  (Irown  Colonies,  other  than  Western  Australia 
and  Natal,  which  have  been  mentioned,  yield  examples 
of  every  kind  of  system — fnmi  those  of  Ilong-lvong  and 
Barbados,  which  provide  almost  as  freely  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  black  or  yellow  population  as  do  the  self- 
governing  colonies  for  that  of  their  white  inhabitants, 
down  to  those  which  resemble  that  of  ^-  "  •  in  the  paucity 
of  the  numbers  of  pupils  attendin.:  •!!"'!.  in  proportion 
to  the  total  population.  It  is  imp*,  .sible,  and  if  it  were 
possible  it  would  be  useless,  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  plans  adopted  for  education  in  Crown  Colonies. 
In  Heligoland  we  have  a  compulsory  system,  under 
which  all  the  children  attend  a  free,  mixed,  German  and 
Eiigll.h  school.  In  St.  Helena  also  there  is  a  c(mipul- 
sory  system,  while  the  schools  consist  partly  of  Govern- 
meiit  schools  and  partly  (jf  schools  (more  numerous) 
merely  assisted  l)y  the  State.  In  JNlalta  there  is  a 
Government  system  of  free  schools ;  l)ut  the  schools  are 
denominational,  and,  in  fact,  strictly  Roman  Catholic, 
in  Hong-Kong  there  is  a  Government  secular  system, 
but  the  colony  also  aids  denoniinati(Hial  schools.  In  the 
majority  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  but  a  majority  which 
does  not  contain  the  most  important,  the  system  is  one 
of  denominational  schools  aided  by  the  State,  as,  for 
example,    in    British    Plonduras,    British    Guiana,    The 

Gambia,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone ;  and  the  Gold  Coast 
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finds  its  (Mluciitioii  cliicfly  in  aided  dciioniinational 
hcIkxjIh.  In  (*cyl()n  tlicMc  aro  (JoNtM-nnicnt  iin.scc.'tai'ian 
Hc-liools  wliicli  are  tree  for  NOT-nacnlar  cdncation,  wliilc 
fees  ft  re.  taken  foi-  l*jn,iL>lisli  tcacliin^^;  l»ut  there  are  also 
H  laro'er  ininiUer  of  State-aided  scIkioIh,  mostly  <lcnoniina- 
tional.  In  the  Straits  Settlements  thei'e  is  u  similar 
system,  as  well  as  in  JMauritius. 

(.)f  the  West  Indies,  Trinidad  lias  had  the  most 
interesting"  educational  history,  fully  doscrihed  Ity  a 
great  writer  with  leanings  towai'ds  the  seeular  system 
at  one  time  in  force  in  that  island  under  circumstanceH 
which  made  its  ado])tion  u  matter  of  peculiar  dilliculty.^ 
Ill  Trinidad  the  majority  of  the  population  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  in  adclition  to  a  large  Roman  C-atliolic 
l)lack  population  there  is  a  considerable  clement  of 
Roman  Catholic  Spanish  and  French  whites,  yet  a 
secular  system  was  introduced  l»y  a  rash  Governor, 
with  the  natural  result  that  the  Roman  C-atholic  clergy, 
assisted,  I  believe,  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  took  away  a  large  proportion  of  the  (diildi-en 
from  the  schools.  The  s}'stem  had  to  be  witlub'awn, 
and  one  of  State  aid  to  schools  of  all  descriptions  sub- 
stituted. There  is  in  Trinidad  u  secular  State  college 
which  might  be  termed  a  university,  and  to  which  is 
atKliuted  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a 
strictly  denominational  Roman  Catholic  institution ; 
and  Trinidad  is  also  remarkable  among  small  colonies 
for  holding  examinations  for  scholarships  at  the  London 
University,  as  well  as  giving  scholarships  of  her  own  to 
be  held  at  the  older  universities  of  England. 

In  Jamaica  and  the  Leeward  Islands  education  is 
increasing  among  the  negroes  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

1  At  Last,  by  Charles  Kingsley.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  new  edition, 
1889. 
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Turk's  Island  1ms  adoptocl  a  free  uiid  unHectnrimi  system,  m\A 
while  in  the  Leeward  Islands  of  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  und  isiVmk 
Nevis  the  system  is  denominational  with  Stjite  ai<l ;  luit 
the  fees  which  are  exacted  in  nearly  all  the  islands  are 
a  hindrance  to  education  amonu;  the  negroes.  In 
Grenachi  there  is  a  (h)ul»le  system  of  Government  and 
of  aitU'il  schools;  in  Bcrnmda  a  compulsory  system,  hut 
without  free  schools ;  in  Bahamas  a  free  unsectarian 
system,  partly  compulsory,  as  well  as  aid  to  other 
sciiools ;  while  Barbados  heads  the  list  among  the  West 
Indian  colonies  in  the  proporticm  of  school  attendance 
to  population,  and  maintains  Government  scliolarships 
to  l)e  held  at  Oxford  or  Cambi'idge,  as  well  as 
makes  grants  to  the  winners  of  scholarships  at  London 
University. 

Except  to  a  student  of  educati(Hial  systems,  or  as  a  ot-nerai 
branch  of  the  inquiry  into  the  future  of  the  negro,  the  s,"'"^'"' 
position  of  education  in  the  Crown  Colonies  is  of  less 
immediate  interest  than  tliat  of  education  in  the  self- 
governing  cok)nies ;  and  while  we  have  perhaps  little  to 
be  proud  of  in  the  extent  of  education  revealed  by  the 
figures  relating  to  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  we 
may  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  educational  statistics  of 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  in  spite  of  their  strong  and  general 
opinion  against  admitting  to  equality  the  negro  race, 
have  made  far  better  provision  for  negro  education  in 
their  Southern  states  than  is  the  case  with  us  in  even 
the  most  advanced  of  our  West  Indian  colonies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  care  which  has  been  shown  with 
regard  to  the  primary  education  of  the  people  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario,  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and,  it  may  be  said,  of  our  self- 
governing  colonies  generally,  testifies  to  the  determina- 
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tioii  of  the  colonists  to  insure  the  instruction  of  tlio 
future  rulers  of  the  State.  Nor  have  the  colonies  been 
less  successful  than  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
in  securing  the  education  of  their  youth,  while  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  recently  been  called  upon  t(^ 
deal  with  so  large  an  immigration  of  the  poor  and 
untaught  of  Europe  has  enabled  them  to  show  in  their 
criminal  statistics  even  better  results  from  widespread 
education  than  can  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States. 
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Those  powerful  religious  influeiK^es,  which  our  survey 
of  the  education  question  has  shown  us  to  be  at  work 
within  the  colonies,  are  worthy  of  separate  investigation. 

Of  the  self-governing  colonies  some  have  grown 
up  without  an  esta])lislie(l  Church  ;  otliei's  possessed  on(> 
at  an  early  period  of  their  history,  but  have  abolished 
the  system  of  State  aid  ;  while  in  Lower  Canada,  as  has 
been  seen,  there  has  existed  since  tlie  French  possession 
a  virtual  parochial  esta])lishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cluu'ch,  and  in  the  Cnpe,  from  its  earliest  days,  a  jDre- 
dominance  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

By  the  census  of  1881  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  but  its  adherents  do  not  form  an 
actual  majority  of  the  population,  the  members  of  othei' 
religious  bodies  l)eing  to  the  Roman  (Catholics  through- 
out the  Dominion  at  tliat  time  as  more  than  four  to 
three — a  proportion  which  has  probal)ly  undergone 
alteration  by  the  increase  of  Protestantism  through 
innnigration.  In  the  newly  peopled  districts  the  Presby- 
terians are  the  strongest  denomination,  the  Churcli  of 
England  standing  next,  closely  followed  by  the  Method- 
ists and  the  Roman  (.Vtholics  ;  but  takinu'  the  Dominion 
as  a  whole,  the  Methodists  stand  second,  the  Presby- 
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tei'ians  third,  and  the  Cliuivli  of  Ehghind  fourth,  the 
INIcthodists  ill  British  Nortli  iVmerica  l;eing  u  united 
l)od}\  Hostility  lietweeii  tlie  Church  of  Eiighind  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  far  stronger  in  the 
Canadian  Dominion  than  in  Newfoundland  or  in  the 
Southern  colonies.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Province  of 
(^)ucbec,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Protestant  minority  have, 
oil  the  whole,  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  majority,  but  in  Ontario  feeling  runs  high  and 
leads  to  acts  of  violence.  The  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Toronto,  Dr.  Walsh,  was  attacked  on  his 
"welcome  to  his  diocese"  in  the  latter  part  of  1889. 
His  carriage  windows  were  broken  by  stones,  and  he 
appeared  in  his  cathedral  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
Throughout  Manitoba,  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
as  well  as  in  Ontario,  the  relations  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  l)eeii  strained  since  the  passing 
of  the  Jesuit  Bill. 

Next  to  the  predominance  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
a  portion  of  the  Dominion  the  most  interesting  feature 
connected  with  the  religious  life  of  British  North 
America  is  the  effort  which  is  l)eiiig  made  to  form  a 
united  Protestant  l)0(ly.  The  differences  which  separate 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  Presb}'terians,  and 
memliers  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  are  prob- 
ably too  serious  to  be  bridged  over;  but  the  names  of 
the  delegates  who  have  taken  part  in  recent  conferences 
on  Canadian  Church  Union  show  that  what  is  aimed  at 
there  has  a  more  pra(;tical  side  than  have  the  schemes 
which  in  the  mother-country  have  been  mooted  in 
the  Lambeth  Proposals  for  bringing  about  the  unity  of 
Christendom.  In  Canada,  and  especially  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  the  city  of  Montreal,  Protestants  have 
a    bond    of    union    which    is    unfortunately    far    more 
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powerful  tlian  any  t'ecliiig  of  brotherhood,  nuiiiel}', 
their  oppo.sitioii  to  and  dislike  of  the  Church  of  R(jme. 
Although  the  very  word  "  Protestant "  is  obnoxious  to 
great  numbers  of  English  Churehmen,  the  movement 
towards  united  Protestantism  was  started,  as  has  Ijeen 
seen,  by  the  Anglican  United  Synod  of  JMontreal ;  and 
the  Methodist  Conference  and  tne  Presbyterian  General 
Asseml»l}'  appointed  committees  to  confer  with  the 
Church  of  England  delegates,  who  incduded  several 
bishops.  The  only  result  of  the  Conferences  hitherto 
has  been  the  adoption  of  resolutions  to  meet  again. 

The  union  of  the  four  l)odies  of  Methodists  in  the 
Dominion  under  one  Conference  took  place  in  1883,  the 
contracting  bodies  being  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada, 
the  Episc(jpal  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
the  Bible  Christians.  The  unification  of  IMethodism  in 
Canada  (and  Methodist  "  Canada  "  includes  Newfound- 
land) has  Ijeen  highly  successful  in  its  results,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  ^lethodism  flourishes  in  British 
North  America  more  conspicuously  than  does  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  Enoland.  Throughout  the  Dominion  the 
Methodist  Church  forms  not  only  a  religious  l)ut  also  a 
social  centre  for  its  people,  and,  although  the  Methodists 
do  not  act  as  a  united  body  in  either  Provincial  or 
Dominion  politics,  any  more  than  do  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves,  they  provide  ready-made  organisations  on 
occasions  when  candidates  are  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  their  support.  In  Canada,  as  in  Australasia,  the 
]\lethodists  and  Presbyterians  have  in  fact  the  nunil)ers 
that  they  claim  on  jjaper,  whereas  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Church  of  England  receiA'c  the  nominal  allegiance 
of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  neither  attend  a  church 
nor  give  money  towards  Church  purposes  of  any  kind. 
The    Methodists  by   the   census  of  1881   had  743,000 
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adherents  in  the  Dominion,  us  against  076,000  Presb}-- 
terians  and  575,000  mend)ers  of  the  Chnr(.*h  of  Enghmd. 
()ut  of  tlicir  748,000  adherents  the  Methodists,  however, 
otiicially  chiim  only  47,000  "  full  and  a(;c'i'editcd  Church 
meml)ers,"  the  conditions  of  full  momhership  l)eing 
narrow  and  riuid.  There  are  in  existence  other,  but 
non-official  figures,  which  set  the  number  of  "  meml)ers  " 
in  Canada  vastly  higher,  and  even  the  "  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Kalendar"  claims  213,000  "members"  for 
the  Methodist  C^hurch  of  Canada,  as  against  78,000 
Wesleyans  in  Australasia  ;  but  the  word  "members"  is  in 
this  case  not  so  strictly  limited  as  in  the  other  statistics 
from  which  I  have  quol;ed.  The  movement  towards 
coalition  between  the  var;ous  INIcthodist  Churches,  which 
has  met  with  this  extraordinary  success  in  Canada,  first 
in  welding  those  Churches  into  one,  and  then  in 
immensely  increasing  the  membership  of  the  united 
body,  is  now  spreading  to  South  Africa,  where  the 
Wesleyans  are  strono-. 

The  Presl)yterian  Church  is  governed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Canada  (but  Presbyterian  "  Canada,"  like 
Methodist  Canada,  includes  Newfoundland),  and  is  also 
a  highly  prosperous  community.  In  Nova  Scotia  the 
Presl)yterian  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  Protestant 
Church,  and  in  every  trade  centre  of  the  whole  Dominion 
the  most  prominent  commercial  names  are  of  Scottish 
origin,  and  l)elong  to  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Presbyterianism  in  the  colonies  is,  as  a  rule, 
united,  and  in  Canada  union  dates  from  1875,  when  the 
main  l)ody  of  the  Kirk  joined  forces  with  the  other  Pres- 
byterian bodies,  as,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  one  day  also 
be  the  case  in  Scotland  in  the  event  of  Disestablishment. 
There  is,  however,  also  a  small  "  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada"  "in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
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The  Churcli  of  Eiio;1uik1  has  more  difHculty  in  speak- 
iiic;  ill  Canada  witli  a  sinulo  voice  than  haAe  the  other 
religious   bodies;    for,   less    under    discipline    than   the 
Roman  ('atiiolic  Church,  it  differs  als(j  from  the  Presby- 
terian C'liurch  and  from  the  confederated  Methodists  in 
having  no  representative  body  for  the  whole  of  British 
North  Ameri(;a,  or  even  for  the  JJominion.     The  Provin- 
cial Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  includes 
only  the  five  eastern  Provinces,  although  it  is  probable 
that    the    Church    will    shortly    be    united    throughout 
British  North  Americ-a  under  one  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion.    A  scheme  has  l)een  put  forward  for  the  erection 
of  each  civil    Province  into  an  ec(desiastical  province, 
presided  over  Ijy  an  archbishop;  but,  considering  that 
the  Church   of  England   outside  the   United   Kingdom 
has  not  hitherto  been  oivren  to  the  foundation  of  arch- 
l)ishoprics,    it   seems    dirticult    to    treat    seriously    the 
proposal  of  the  Toronto  Committee  for  the  simultaneous 
creation  of  seven  archbishoprics  (followed,  I  suppose,  by 
others,  as  new  Provinces  spring  up)  for  the  benefit  of 
six  hundred  thousand  people.     Tlic  union  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  Dominion  would  be  of  advantage  to  it, 
but  the  Church  of  Eiio-laiid  will  not  mdii  o-round  bv  the 
mere    assumption    of    high-sounding   ceremonial    titles 
which    have    no    appropriateness    in    a    new    country, 
although  the   Roman  Catholic;  Church    has   indeed  five 
archbishoprics  in  Australasia,     The  (church  in  Canada 
displays  great  activity  in  the  large  centres  of  population, 
l)ut  it  does  not  seem  to  be  making  headway  in  the  rural 
districts. 

The  reports  of  the  Canadian  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  show  a  certain  despondency  as  to  the 
future.  For  instance,  the  Bisjiop  of  Ontario  writes 
that  "the   members  of   the   Church   are   only   a   small 
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minority  of  the  population,  and  arc  I'elatively  poor. 
Tlie  wealtli  of  the  cities  is  in  the  hands  of  secjtarians ; 
and  the  Unions  recently  formed,  both  l)et\veen  the 
various  Presbyterian  bodies  and  the  Methodists,  have 
l)rouoht  the  Church  of  Eni>land  face  to  face  with  two 
powerful  antagonistic  oruanisations."  That  which  at 
once  attracts  notice  in  connection  with  Church  work  in 
Canada,  as  indeed  througliout  the  Church  of  England 
outside  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  great  number  of 
dioceses  and  of  bishops,  and  the  poverty  of  the  young- 
churches.  "  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  Ameiica  "  (to  give  its  otticial  designa- 
tion to  the  Church  which  is  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England)  is  growing  rapidly  in  strength.  Mr. 
Bryce  is  unfair  to  this  Church  when  he  assigns  to  it  but 
4^32,000  members,  while  he  credits  the  principal  Baptist 
body  with  2,732,000,  for  his  figures  are  supposed  to  l)e 
founded  upon  the  assertions  of  those  who  rule  the 
Churches,  and  the  American  "Episcopal  Church"  declares 
that  it  has  half  a  million  of  c(jnmiunicants,  one  and  a 
uarter  million  of  baptized  members,  and  great  wealth. 
The  heads  of  the  seventy-four  "  colonial  "  dioceses  of  the 
Church  of  England  (or  sixty-three  excluding  the  mission- 
ary l)ishops)  tell,  as  a  rule,  a  different  stor\'.  Some  of 
the  .saes  have  incomes  of  only  £190  or  £150,  and  have  but 
a  very  small  number  of  communicants  or  baptized  members 
within  their  limits.  The  signatures  of  the  bishops  in 
C'anada  strike  one  with  astcjnishment,  and  point  to  an 
assumption  of  geographical  control  which,  one  would 
think,  would  be  best  al)and(med.  "  E.,  Algoma,"  "  M.  S., 
Huron,"  "W.  C*.,  Mackenzie  River,"  "J.,  Moosonee," 
and  "A.  J.  R.,  Qu'appclle,"  are  not  only  odd  signatures, 
but  perhaps  in  some  small  degree  ridiculous  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.     The  dominant  tone  of  the 
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English  Chun^li  in  Cunadn  is  Evangelical,  for  the  Church 
in  Ontario  is  naturally  somewhat  anti-Catholic;,  from 
iinding  itself  at  close  quarters  with  the  Roman  Church, 
and  is  much  associated  with  the  Orange  Lodges.  The 
Episcopalian  Synods  luive  lately  passed  strong  Protestant 
resoluticms  on  the  Jesuits'  Estates  Bill,  and  the  proposed 
amalgamation  of  the  Church  with  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  bodies,  although  visionary,  is  evidence  of 
Evangelical  predominance  in  the  Synods. 

A  body  known  as  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
l)egan  life  in  Canada  some  twelve  years  ago ;  l)ut, 
although  it  possesses  congregations  in  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Hamilton,  and  other  places,  it  is  not  growing 
at  the  present  time,  and  has  to  deal  with  schism  in  its 
own  ranks.  A  portion  of  this  Church  is  attiliated  to  a 
similar  Church  in  the  United  States.  On  the  whole, 
the  llciformed  Episcopal  Churc^h  is  an  Evangelical  body, 
which  discards  vestments  and  even  the  surplice  ;  and  it 
was  started  as  a  protest  against  the  early  growth,  as 
it  was  supposed,  of  ritualism  in  the  Church  of  England. 
But  in  Canada,  where  the  Church  of  England  is  such  a 
))0(ly  as  has  been  described,  there  hardh'  seems  room 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  only  other  denomination  which  finds  large 
support  in  British  North  America  is  the  Baptist,  strong 
in  the  United  States,  which  claims  in  the  Dominion 
the  adhesion  of  290,000  people.  In  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  the  Baptists  stand  next  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  strength,  and  have  almost  twice  as  many 
members  as  either  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Presl)y- 
terians,  who  stand  respectively  third  and  fourth — the 
Methodists  being  only  fifth  in  this  Province.  The 
Baptists   are,   however,   not    a  united  body ;    and  the 
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Baptists  of  New  Brunswick  are  divided  between  the 
Baptists  wlio  are  Calvin ists  and  the  Free  Baptists;  hut 
in  educational  matters  thev  act  touether.  T\\q,  Conore- 
Rationalists  possess,  throughout  the  Dominion  as  else- 
where, some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  of 
city  preachers. 

In  the  early  days  of  New  South  Wales  the  Church 
of  England  claimed  the  position  of  a  State  Church  in 
that  colony,  which  at  that  time  virtually  included  all 
known  Australia  ;  but  1  doubt  whether  there  was  a  legal 
ground  for  su(di  a  ehiim,  and  it  certainly  never  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  protest  by  the  representatives 
of  the  other  religious  bodies.  At  the  same  time  in  all 
C-rown  Colonies  in  early  (hiys  the  Church  0(;cupied  a 
privileged  position,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  by  favour 
of  the  Government  rather  than  by  law  ;  and  in  most  she 
received  endowments  or  annual  contributions  from  State 
funds.  As  Australian  settlement  increased,  and  church 
building  on  a  large  scale  began,  the  practice  arose  of 
t>ivinfT  State  contributions  to  the  buibbny-  funds  of  the 
bo(bes  which  were  recognised  as  the  four  principal 
cohjnial  Churches — the  Church  of  England,  tlie  Roman 
Catholic   Church,  and  the    Presbyterian   and   Wesleyan 


1  )odies  ;  and  grants  were  also  given  in  New  South  Wales 
towards  the  salary  of  the  clergymen  of  the  four  denomi- 
naticms.  The  principle  upon  which  sums  were  taken  in 
the  Estimates  for  religious  2:)urposes  was  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  at  the  present  time  in  the  Australian 
('(jlonies  with  regard  to  contributions  towards  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  objects,  luimely,  the  provision  of  a 
sum  to  supplement  provision  by  the  inhal)itants  of  the 
district.  The  Baptists,  the  Congregationalists,  and  the 
smaller  bodies  were  left  out  of  the  ai'rangement,  but  the 
burden  on  the  young  State  was  nevertheless  considerable, 
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and  the  ecclesiaHticul  items  in  coloiiiul  Ixidi^ets  grew  at  u 
pace  which  .seemed  to  tlu'caten  indefinite  expansion. 
An  agitation  sprang  up  tlirougiiuut  the  settlements 
wliich  was  conducted  on  siniihir  lines  to  that  now  carried 
on  by  the  Iii])eration  Society  in  the  mother-country  ;  and 
in  one  after  another  the  time  came  when  it  was  thought 
wise  to  sever  tlie  connection  l)etween  the  religions  and 
the  State.  The  change  throughout  what  once  was 
New  South  Wales,  and  now  forms  tlie  present  coh)ny 
with  Queensland  and  Victoria,  was  connected  onl}'  with 
a  partial  disendowment.  In  some  cases  Church  endow- 
ments were  transferred  to  educational  purposes,  hut  in 
many  the  Churches  received  the  hinds  that  they  had 
lield,  often  by  State  gift,  in  fee-simple,  with  power  to 
selJ  them  or  to  deal  with  them  as  they  chose,  and  some 
of  these  hmd  grants  which  were  in  sul)urban  neigldjour- 
hoods  speedily  became  most  valual)le.  The  Churches 
sold  a  portion  and  leased  a  portion  of  their  land  ;  and 
the  purchase  money  and  the  rents  have  become  a  per- 
manent endowment.  There  is  now  little  trace  of  a  con- 
nection remaining  between  any  of  the  Churches  and  the 
State  in  the  Australian  or  generally  in  the  self-governing 
colonies.  In  one  or  two  colonics  there  is  a  provisicni 
that  all  Church  bodies  may  secure  reservations  of  land 
as  sites  for  churches  in  the  survey  of  new  districts.  The 
grants  payable  to  the  clergy  at  the  time  of  Disestablish- 
ment were,  as  a  rule,  contiimed  for  the  life  of  the 
recipients,  and  some  ten  thousand  a  }'ear  is  still  paid  in 
New  South  Wales  to  the  survivors  of  the  old  Church  of 
England,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  AVesleyan 
clergy. 

The  increase  of  suljscriptions  for  C^un'ch  purposes, 
even  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  has  been 
remarkable    in    Australia   since    the    cessation    of  con- 
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current  ondownuMit,  and  it  ciinnot  be  said  that  tlierc 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  vigour  of  diurch  work, 
while  the  Methodist  and  Pre,sl)yterian  Churches  have 
taken  a  fresh  lease  of  life  under  the  new  system. 
Religious  activity  is  now  great  in  the  colonies  — 
far  greater  tlian  it  was  twenty  years  ago  —  equal 
to  the  activity  in  the  United  States,  and,  on  the 
whole,  superior  to  the  activity  in  England.  Sunday 
Schools,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso(-iations,  and  Mis- 
sions flourish ;  and  if  the  (-hurch  of  England  is  less 
strong  proportionally,  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  than 
she  is  at  home,  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  is 
accounted  for  l)y  the  circumstances  of  young  countries, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  immigrant  settlers  belonged 
cliieHy  to  the  other  Churches,  rather  than  by  the  with- 
drawal of  State  rid.  The  influence  of  Christianity  is,  on 
the  whole,  greater  in  the  colonies  than  it  is  at  home,  and 
there  is  less  ill  feeling  towards  one  another  among  the 
religious  ])odies  than  in  Great  Britain,  while  church- 
going  or  chapel  attendance  in  the  towns  is  more  general, 
though  theology  as  a  study  is  less  pursued.  No  one  in 
Australia  dares  to  express  a  wish  to  revert  to  the  State 
aid  system.  Mr.  Bryce  has  said  of  the  United  States 
that  a  main  cause, in  preventing  the  State  organisation 
of  religion  is  the  American  limited  conc^eption  of  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  State ;  but  in  Australia  we 
find  exactly  the  same  phase  of  thought  upon  the 
unwisdom  of  Church  establishments,  although  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world  does  there  prevail  so  high  a 
conception  of  the  true  position  of  the  State. 

There  is  also  to  be  remarked  a  more  general  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  laity  to  allow  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sations to  interfere  in  politics  than  exists  at  home,  and 
parties  in  Australia  frequently  attack  their  opponents  on 
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the  groinid  of  a  supposed  use  of  ecclcsiusticnl  infiuciice  in 
tlieir  favour,  for  the  purpose  of  discroditiu^'  and  dauiao- 
m%  tlicni  tlirougli  tliis  cliarge.  At  the  same  time  tlio 
clergy  of  all  denominations  in  the  cokmies,  as  in  the 
United  States,  seem  anxious  to  keep  ah>of  from  party 
strife  ;  and  puMie  o2:>inion,  while  it  assigns  to  them  a 
large  share  of  social  influence,  holds  them  in  this  matter 
to  a  course  whicii  is  recommended  to  them  by  the  mixed 
characters  of  their  flocks.  It  is  true  now  in  all  the 
English  daughter-countries,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Toc(pieville,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  "eschew 
party  with  the  anxiety  attendant  upon  personal  interest." 
As  a  rule  in  the  colonies  there  is  no  disqualification 
imposed  on  ministers  of  religion  to  prevent  their  sitting 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  although  in  many  there 
was  at  one  time  such  a  dis<|ualification,  which  was 
repealed  when  State  aid  was  withdrawn.  A  most  dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian  minister  in  New  South  Wales 
sat  in  the  Upper  House,  and  after  the  repeal  of  the 
disqualification,  which  in  that  colony  concerned  only 
the  Assembly,  he  wms  elected  to  represent  Sydney  in 
the  Lower  House,  and  was  a  member  for  many  years. 
Other  ministers  of  religion  have  occasionally  sat  in 
colonial  Houses  in  more  recent  times,  but  generally  after 
having  ceased  to  be  actively  connected  with  the  ministry 
of  their  Churcth.  In  Victoria  there  has  been  a  case  of  a 
former  minister  of  religion  becoming  a  minister  of  the 
Crown.  Nothing  can  Ije  higher  than  the  respect  in 
which  the  ministers  of  all  creeds  are  held  throughout 
the  colonies — a  change  as  regards  Australia  from  the 
days  when  the  clergyman  was  known  by  the  phrase  of 
the  blacks  as  "  dat-fellow-white-man-bin-wear-'m-shirt- 
outside-'m-trouser,"  an  allusion,  as  a  Queensland  writer 
tells  us,  to  the  surplice. 
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Tilt'  position  of  llic  (liui'di  of  I^ji^ImikI  in  tlic 
Australian  colonics  from  time  to  time  has  varied  accord- 
in,H'  to  the  al»ilit\'  and  wisdom  of  licr  rulers,  and  tlie  late 
liisliop  of  Mclhoiirne  ami  present  Bisjiop  ol"  iMancliestei- 
— Dr.  JMoorhouse — liad  an  intluence,  wit  Inn  und  without 
his  Churcli,  which  oreatly  improved  the  place  of  tiie 
Cliurch  of  Hni;land  in  Victoria — a  colony  in  which 
the  l'resl)yterians,  as  in  Ontario  and  in  New  Zealand,  are 
I'icli  and  numerous,  and  in  wliich  the  Wesleyans  have  also 
had  from  the  first  ^reat  s(K'ial  intluence.  i)r.  JMoorhouse 
was  remarkahle  as  a  eoh)nial  preacher,  l)ut  he  was  also  the 
most  popuhir  of  Australian  lecturers,  and  his  addresses  on 
weekday  afternoons,  on  the  problems  of  the  day,  were 
crowded  ])y  liusiness  men.  1  have  given  in  my  chapter 
on  V'i(^toria  the  credit  of  Australian  irrioation  schemes 
to  Mr.  Deakin  ;  l)ut  ]\lr.  Deakin  himself  has  said  that  as 
regards  these  Dr.  Moorhouse  paved  the  way  ;  and  indeed 
the  bishop  has  left  his  mark  ow  tlie  present  asj)ect  of 
many  considerable  colonial  (jucstions,  and  his  name  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  Australia,  where  he  made  himself 
as  remarkable  by  his  able  tactics  as  by  his  powerful 
speech. 

There  is  in  Australia  not  much  tendency  towards  re- 
ligious speculation,  and  the  Church  of  England  is  not  so 
nmcli  divided  Ijv  antagonistic  schools  of  thouoht — Anfili- 
can  "  Catholic,"  High  Church,  Broad  Church,  or  Evangeli- 
cal— as  she  is  at  home.  Australian  ritualism  is  rathei' 
connected  with  the  Australian  love  of  sight-seeing  and 
of  the  sensational  than  with  doctrine ;  and  good  music 
and  beautiful  vestments  attract  congregations,  as  (;on- 
gregations  are  attracted  by  fine  preaching,  and  by 
preaching  upon  popular  subjects.  The  same  congrega- 
tions will  flock,  attracted  Ijy  different  reasons,  to  churches 
of  diverse  types,  and  those  colonists  who  are  unused 
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to  11  particiiliir  form  of  worsliip  are  rather  (Irawii  !•> 
it  by  its  novelty  than  r('[)('lk'(l,  a-s  in  En<'lMn(|,  l»y  the 
(lifHculty  of  reconciling'  it  to  tlieir  traditions.  The  Ili^di 
Ciiurdi  clergy  in  Australia  (•oniplain  of  general  want 
of  support,  and  of  some  discoura«^cment  from  their 
bishops.  They  maintain  that  they  are  working  towards 
a  revival  of  j)rimitive  faith,  calculated  to  bring  about 
increased  fervour  in  individuals  and  renewed  vij^our  in 
the  life  of  the  Church,  'i'iiey  admit  that  the  I'rotest- 
antism  of  New  South  Wales  is  robust,  and  antagonistic 
to  their  movement ;  Imt  they  contend  that  in  (,)ueens- 
land  the  Jligh  Church  element  is  progressive  and 
prominent  among  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who 
have  come  from  {England. 

In  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  are  Low  Church,  and  most  of  the  bishops  have 
been  Low  Church  bishops.  The  nominaticm  of  bishops 
is  in  the  colonies  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Synods,  wlio  have  as  a  rule  strong  Pro- 
testant lear.ings,  and  who  are  inclined  to  entrust  the 
selection  of  a  bishop  for  a  vacant  see  to  men  of  their 
own  party  in  England.  While,  however,  the  Bishops 
of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  are  generally  Evangelical,  the 
other  Australian  sees,  and  especially  those  of  Queens- 
land, are  often  now  occupied  by  bishops  who  are  more 
or  less  in  sympathy  with  either  the  High  Church  or  the 
Broad  Church  parties.  The  present  occupants  of  the 
sees  of  Adelaide,  Tasmania,  Bathurst,  North  Queens- 
hmd,  Brisbane,  and  Grafton  (;annot  l)e  numbered  among 
the  Evangelicals ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
coadjutor- Bishop  of  Rockhampton.  Li  New  South 
Wales,  as  in  Ontario,  the  Church  is  much  associated  with 
the  Orange  Lodges,  and  the  Orange  element  in  the 
Church  is  large  and  combative.      There  is  considerable 
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reliffious  re.seml)lance  between  New  South  Wales  and 
the  Protestant  parts  of  Canachi.  In  South  Australia  and 
in  (Queensland  the  High  Church  clergy  are  stronger  in 
proportion  than  they  are  in  the  more  populous  colonies. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  al)ility  among  the  Australian  High 
Chuichmen,  and  a  good  deal  of  scholarship.  A  consider- 
al)le  proportion  of  the  Anglican  clergy  in  the  Australian 
colonies  have,  however,  belonged  to  other  Churches  before 
ordination,  and  these  men  as  a  rule  have  little  sympathy 
with  the  historic  standpoint  of  the  High  Anglican.  The 
High  Church  movement  in  Victoria  is  slightly  gaining 
ground  as  far  as  can  be  judged  bymodern  alterations  in  the 
services,  1)ut  the  change  is  slow.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties 
in  its  wav,  the  Church  of  Eni>iand  is  on  the  whole  tlici 
first  reliojious  organisation  in  Australasia.  The  weak 
point  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  attendance  upon  the 
principal  service  of  a  selected  Sunday.  In  colonies 
where,  as  usual,  the  Church  of  England  shows  by  far  the 
largest  nominal  army  of  adherents,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyans  sometimes  exhil)it  a  greater 
attendance  at  divine  worship,  whicli  2)oints  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chui-ch  returns  are  swelled  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  good  many  persons  who  are  in  fact  somewhat  in- 
different to  her  ministrations. 

The  Church  is  controlled  in  each  colony  l)y  Diocesan 
ine'chureh  Syuods,  containing  lay  representatives  elected  by  the 
ill  Am-'"'  Church  members  from  the  various  parishes,  and  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Synod,  as  a  rule,  containing 
a  lay  majority.  The  various  Synods  are  united  in 
a  Grand  Synod  of  Australasia.  The  rigidity  of  the 
organisation  of  the  Church  is  a  disadvantage  to  her  in 
Australia.  Some  of  the  clergy  have  wished  to  "  ex- 
change pulpits"  with  leading  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
ministers,  l)ut  on  the  question  being  referred  home  by 
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the  hishops,  an  adverse  opinion  lias  ])een  expressed 
which  is  not  supported  l)y  local  feeling.  It  was  thought 
in  Victoria,  I  know  not  with  what  reason,  that  Bishop 
jMoorhouse  leaned  towards  permitting  tlie  exchange  ;  at 
all  events  he  WMjuld  not  take  upon  himself  to  condemn 
it,  and  the  English  decision,  altiiough  incvital)le,  was 
unpopular.  Tn  New  Zealand  the  Church  of  England 
Bishop  of  Nelson,  wdio  has  lately  become  Primate  of 
New  Zealand,  not  long  since  was  present  with  his  <;lergy 
at  the  laying  of  a  foundation  stone  of  a  Wesleyan  (;liapel, 
and  although  his  action  met  with  general  approval  in 
tlie  Australasian  colonics,  it  has  heen  severely  condemned 
in  certain  (piarters  at  home.  Some  colonial  Churchmen, 
as,  for  example,  the  Bishop  of  Ballarat,  have  pointed  out 
that  the  colonial  Churches  are  rather  separate  trees  than 
branches  of  the  C*hurcli  of  England.  There  is,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  no  bindinsf  le2;al  connection  between  the 
Church  of  Eno-land  and  the  Church  of  EnoLmd  in  each 
colony ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ballarat  and  the  ex-Bishop 
of  Sydney  have  Ijotli  advocated  the  federation  of  the 
Churches  in  one  great  Anglican  communion.  1  think, 
however,  that  Dr.  Barry  does  not  wish  the  federated 
Church  to  impose  English  ideas  in  the  matter  of  Church 
government  and  of  ritual  upon  the  colonies,  but  rather 
to  leave  them  Home  Rule  in  all  such  matters. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  has  been  (paused  to  colonial  Question 
Governors  by  questions  of  precedence,  and  when-  "„c'e!  ^^ 
ever  any  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
allowed  to  assume  special  privileges  at  a  levee,  as 
happens  from  time  to  time,  complaints  are  speedily 
heard.  At  the  Centennial  Ban([uet  at  Sydney  Cardinal 
Moran  very  naturally  refused  to  allow  a  precedence 
whicli  some  had  proposed  to  grant  to  Dr.  Barry,  the 
Church  of  England  bishop  who  held  at  the  time  the  see 
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of  Sydney,  which  is  sonietimes  said,  althouoh  incorrectly 
I  believe,  to  carry  with  it  a  Primacy  as  regards  the 
Church  of  Eno'land  in  Australia.  According  to  the 
Irish  precedents,  and  to  one  English  precedent,  C/ardinal 
Moran  was  in  the  right.  Since  Disestablishment  it  has 
been  held  that  cardinals  should  take  rank  at  Dublin 
immediately  after  princes  of  the  blood,  and  although  in 
Eno'land  the  case  is  different,  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  an  Established  Church,  in  a  recent  Royal  Commission, 
of  which  the  present  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was 
himself  a  member,  the  Crown  gave  to  a  cardinal  a 
precedence  over  an  English  marquis  and  an  English 
suffragan  bishop. 

Despite  a  marked  Australian  tendency  towards  the 
assertion  of  the  li1)erty  of  individual  thought,  the  Roman 
Catli(jlic  Church  does  not  lose  ground.  There  is  in 
Australia  less  disposition  in  families  to  adhere  to  the 
family  religion  than  is  the  case  at  home  ;  and,  while  men 
of  pure  Scotch  descent  are  generally  Presbyterians,  those 
of  English  descent  seem  to  move  more  freely  from  one 
Church  to  another.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  spite  of 
the  often  noticed  want  of  veneration  among  Australians, 
the  Roman  Catholic;  Church,  though  weakened,  as  in  all 
English-speaking  (countries,  by  a  certain  unpopularity  of 
the  Irish  who  form  the  larger  portion  of  its  flocks, 
nevertheless  attracts  to  itself  a  considerable  amount  of 
independent  support.  There  is  great  difference  of 
(Opinion  in  Australasia,  as  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
subject  of  the  numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion. Cardinal  Moran  some  years  ago  spoke  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Australasia  as  numbering  700,000 
— a  number  which  at  that  time  would  have  placed  them 
nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  Church  of  England  ;  but 
colonial  statistics  make  them  the  second  religious  body 
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in  Australasia,  vvitli  about  700,000  people  at  the  present 
time,  and  considerably  inferior  to  the  Anglic.-ans  in 
numliers,  as  the  latter  are  now  credited  with  something 
like  1,300,000  people  in  Australasia.  In  nearly  all  the 
Australian  colonies,  l)ut  not  in  New  Zealand,  where  the 
Presbyterians  stand  second,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a 
good  second  to  the  Church  of  England  by  every  test 
which  can  be  applied. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  been  so 
liappy  in  its  selection  of  an  Australian  cardinal  as 
in  its  choice  in  England  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  in 
the  United  States  of  Archbishop  Gil)l)ons  for  the  scarlet 
Hat ;  for  Cardinal  Moran  is  wanting  in  the  l)road 
popular  sympathies  which  distinguish  the  present  leaders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  American  Com- 
monwealth and  in  England.  Dr.  j\Loran  will  be  remem- 
bereil  in  Eu'dand  as  having  l)een  the  Government 
candidate  for  the  Archbishopri(;  of  Dublin,  at  the  time 
when  Dr.  Walsh  (known  to  hold  pronounced  National- 
ist opinions)  was  selected  by  the  Pope.  In  Australia,  as 
in  the  United  States,  the  Roman  Catholics  spend  much 
money  upon  their  churches,  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
at  Melbourne,  although  unfinished,  is  one  of  the  finest 
l)uildings  in  the  Empire.  But  buildings  and  organisa- 
tion are  not  everything,  and  not  only  do  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  in  Australia  wage  war  upon  what 
they  style  secret  societies,  as  they  do  in  Europe,  l)ut 
Cardinal  Archbishop  Moran  has,  acjcord'  'g  t  >  a  private 
circular  which  has  l)een  made  public  by  the  ex-Attorney- 
General  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Wise,  pushed  the 
prohibition  further  than  it  has  been  cariied  in  England, 
by  depriving  of  the  services  of  the  Chunth  those  who 
join  the  Oddfellows,  Foresters,  Good  Templars,  Rechab- 
ites,  "and  all  kindred  societies,"     It  is  difficult  indeed 
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to  draw  a  line  as  regards  "  secrecy  "  which  shall  exclude 
the  Good  Templars  or  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows from  approval,  and  include  the  various  Hibernian 
Lodges  as  worthy  of  recognition.  Such  a  circular  must 
be  unwise  in  a  society  like  that  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
can  only  be  read  as  displaying  the  intention  to  force  the 
Roman  C^atholics  out  of  the  daily  life  of  the  colonial  State 
and  into  close  organisation  as  a  separate  communit}'. 
Su<'h  a  course  must  lessen  the  chance  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
Church  holding  its  own  against  the  democratic  organisa- 
tion of  the  Wesleyans,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  the  United  States. 

The  Presljyterians  and  the  ^Methodists  in  Australasia 
do  not  form  completely  united  Churches,  and  in  spite  of 
a  partial  or  federal  uni(jn  in  1885  there  is  among  the 
Presbyterians  no  body  which  contains  an  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  Australasian  Presbyterians,  as  the 
Wesleyan  Society  contains  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  Australasian  Methodists.  Putting  together  all  forms 
of  Presl)yterianism,  the  Presbyterians  stand  third  among 
the  religious  communities  of  Australasia,  and  are  not  far 
from  holding  the  first  place  in  wealth  and  in  church 
attendance.  They  are,  however,  nmch  stronger  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  Victoria  than  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  returns  of  church  attendance  show  them  to  1  »e 
strangely  weak.  The  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
colonies,  as  in  Scotland,  are  given  to  the  sport  of  heresy- 
hunting,  and  some  four  years  ago  there  was  a  prosecu- 
tion for  heresy  in  Victoria,  Ijy  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  of  the  pastor  of  the  leading  Scottish  Church, 
who  was  driven  out,  and  has  since  founded  a  separate 
Church  on  broad  Christian  lines,  in  which  he  has  the 
assistan(*e  of  a  priest  who  has  lately  left  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion. 
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Wesleyanism  in  Australasia  is  not  far  behind  Presl)y-  wesieyan 

.  ^     ,       T-.        1  .  1111       Metliod- 

terianism  ni  position,  even  11  the  rresbytenans  shoukl  be  ism. 
treated  as  one  l)ody.  The  Wesleyans  otiicially  chiim  in 
Austrahisia  (without  the  smaller  islands)  nearly  50,000 
"  full  and  accredited  Church  members,"  and  over  300,000 
attendants  on  public  worship — a  number  even  greater 
than  they  possess  in  the  Canadian  Dominion,  crediting 
them  with  the  whole  of  the  numbers  given  for  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada  there  united.  Non-official 
figures,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  are  fsir  higher,  Imt  the 
Wesleyan  Kalendar  gives  78,000  Wesleyan  "members" 
in  Australasia  as  against  the  213,000  "  members  "  whi(di, 
as  we  saw,  it  assigns  to  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
The  number  of  adherents  as  given  in  the  statistics  of 
colonies  wlii(;h  take  a  religious  census  is  always  higher 
for  all  chundies  than  that  of  attendants  at  the  services  ; 
but  the  Australian  Wesleyans  have  provided  an  amount 
of  church  accommodation  altoo-ether  in  excess  of  the 
attendance  at  worship.  It  is  certain  that  the  itiner- 
ant organisation  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  is  suitable  to 
the  colonies,  and  a  cause  of  the  flourishing  position  of 
the  Methodists  of  Greater  Britain.  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
Conference  for  South  Australia  ;  one  for  New  Zealand  ; 
one  for  New  South  Wales  with  Queensland ;  and  one 
for  Victoria  with  Tasmania,  all  under  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  C'hurch, 
Ijut  there  is  a  separatist  agitation  among  the  Wesleyans 
of  New  Zealand.  The  Victorian  Wesleyans  have  been 
recently  taking  some  part  in  politics  on  account  of  their 
general  desire  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools. 

The  Primitive  JNIethodists  and  the  Bible  Christians  other 
are  strong  in  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  the  United  ists. 
Methodist  Free  Churches  have  also  many  members  :  the 
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smaller  We.sleyan  Churches  (or,  as  the  Wcsleyans  style 
them,  "  the  Sister  Churches  ")  having  between  one-third 
and  one-fourth  as  many  members  in  Australasia  as  the 
Wesleyan  Society,  The  Primitive  Methodists  are  the 
most  numerous  of  the  smaller  Methodist  bodies  throughout 
the  Australasian  colonies  ;  but  in  Western  Australia  all 
Methodism  is  weak,  there  being  only  2000  Methodists, 
according  to  the  last  census,  including  the  Wesleyans, 
The  Bible  Christians  are  strong  in  Victoria  and  South 
Australia,  while  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  is 
also  strong  in  Victoria. 

The  Independents  in  Vi(;toria  have  a  powerful 
preacher  in  Dr.  Be  van,  who  is,  however,  not  alone  in 
the  Victorian  Congregational  churches  in  ability  and 
preaching  power.  In  New  South  Wales  also  the  Inde- 
pendents have  a  consideraljle  social  and  intellectual  place. 
The  Baptists  are  as  numerous  as  the  Congregationalists 
in  Australasia,  and  if  we  take  all  the  great  self-ffoverninij 
colonies,  the  Baptists  exceed  the  Independents  in 
number;  Imt  neither  the  Congregationalists  nor  the 
Baptist  Churches  can  compare  with  the  Methodists  or 
the  Presbyterians  in  strength.  If,  however,  a  union 
should  one  day  be  brought  about  between  the  colonial 
Congregational ist  and  Baptist  Churches,  the  new  body 
would  stand  almost  on  an  equality  with  the  united 
Methodist  or  united  Presbyterian  colonial  Churches. 

The  smaller  religious  bodies  are  numerous  in  the 
Australasian  colonies,  l)ut  the  comparatively  trifling 
numbers  of  their  members  make  it  unnecessary  to  say 
much  of  them.  Figures  do  not  support  the  view  that 
the  absence  of  an  Estaljlished  Church  tends  to  the 
multiplication  of  sects,  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  in  the  colonies  generally,  and  in  each  colony 
taken  separately,  belong  to  four  or  six  religious  bodies 
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than  is  the  case  in  Enghmd.  In  those  colonies  in  which 
ii  religious  census  has  been  taken,  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  inducing  the  people  accurately  to  describe  their 
religious  opinions.  A  great  number  of  persons  have 
adopted  descriptions  which  place  them  in  categories  by 
themselves.  For  instance,  in  Victoria  one  person  claims 
to  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses,  one  returns  him- 
self as  a  Huguenot,  one  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Sweden,  one  as  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Switzerland,  one  as  a  Sankeyite,  one  as  a  Borrowite, 
one  as  a  JMillerite,  one  as  a  Walkerite,  one  as  a  member 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life,  one  as  a  Theosophist, 
one  as  a  Man  of  God,  one  as  a  Believer  in  parts  of  the 
Bible,  one  as  a  Friend  of  Justice  and  Liberty,  one  as  a 
Supporter  of  Free  Religion,  one  as  a  "  Silent  Admirer," 
one  as  a  Humanitarian,  one  as  a  Positivist,  one  as  an 
Immaterialist,  one  as  an  Iconoclast,  one  as  a  Fatalist, 
one  as  a  Heretic,  one  as  a  Sceptic,  one  as  a  Worshipper 
of  Nature,  one  as  a  Believer  in  Free  Trade,  one  as  a 
Follower  of  Bishop  Colenso,  while  many  thousands 
decline  from  conscientious  scruples  to  state  their  re- 
ligious opinions.  Sucli  descriptions,  however,  are 
matters  of  individual  feeling,  and  do  not  point  to  a 
multiplication  of  sects,  properly  so  called ;  and  it  may 
1)6  confidently  asserted  that  sects  possessing  separate 
places  of  worship,  or  separate  religions  organisations, 
are  less  numerous  in  Australia  than  at  home. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  strong  throughout  Australia,  saUatiou 
and  its  barracks,  and  banners,  and  morning  bands,  with 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  street  corner  preaching,  are 
noticeable  features  in  every  considerable  town  ;  but  the 
originators  and  the  officers  have  come  from  England. 
When  the  first  of  the  Salvation  leaders  came  out,  new 
to  colonial  life,  they  began  a  crusade  against  public- 
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houses,   and   collected  .  i   before    the   bars.      This 

action  clashed  with  nuuicipal   regulations  of  the 

Australian  towns,  anci  struggle  followed  in  which  the 
Town  Councils  asserted  their  authority,  and  compelled 
the  Salvation  Army  to  desist  from  practices  which  were 
disorderly.  The  organisation  is,  however,  powerful,  and 
parades  in  Sydney  and  in  Melbourne  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  people  upon  the  racing  holidays,  when  the 
Salvationists  encourage  their  friends  to  show  their 
absence  from  the  racecourses  by  attendance  in  other 
portions  of  the  towns.  The  Salvation  Army,  who  are 
particularly  strong  in  New  Zealand,  carry  on  in 
Australasia  a  oreat  numl)er  of  o()od  works.  Their 
prison -gate  brigade  and  their  efforts  to  reclaim  "the 
lost "  are  not  only  praiseworthy,  but  effective,  and  seem 
likely  to  be  more  permanent  than  they  have  been  in 
some  of  the  countries  to  which  the  organisation  lias 
been  taken  from  England. 
Austral-  xiic  Same  tendency  on  the   ])art  of  Protestants  to 

asian  Pro-  .  .  •'  ^.  . 

testantism.  unite  agaiust  the  Roman  Catholics  which  we  found  to 
exist  in  the  Canadian  Dominion  is  discernil)le  in  Austral- 
asia. The  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
school  system  of  the  colonies  is  the  ground  of  this 
movement  in  Australia,  as  opposition  to  the  dominance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
is  the  Canadian  cause.  We  have  seen,  in  the  chapter 
on  Victoria,  how  marked  a  tendency  there  is  in  Australia 
towards  political  coalitions  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  religious  tendency  in  the  same  direction  is  as 
clear.  In  Australasia,  as  in  Canada,  the  Protestant 
Irish  and  tlie  Orange  societies  form  the  backbone  of  the 
fiercer  portion  of  the  movement ;  and  the  existence  of 
corresponding  societies  upon  the  other  side,  under 
various    Hibernian    names,    strengthens   the    tendency 
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towards  that  separation  l)et\veen  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  remainder  of  the  community  which  leads 
to  a  recognition  of  (;omm(Hi  Protestantism  amono'  the 
majority.  It  is  prol)al)le  that  in  Australia  this  is  a 
transient  feeling,  for  the  new  Australian  population  now 
growing  up  is  imhued  with  a  tolerant  spirit,  and  the 
tendency  of  Australian  feeling  towards  al)solute  freedom 
of  individual  thought,  in  religious  as  in  other  matters, 
is  inconsistent  with  aggressive  Protestantism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  difH(;ulties  in  the  way  of  Protestant 
alliance  are  less  great  in  colonies  than  they  are  at  home. 
Many  persons  hold  sittings  hotli  in  church  and  chapel, 
and  attend  services  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 
the  Independent,  Wesleyan,  or  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  day.  The  Church  of 
England  clergy  and  the  Wesleyan  and  Presbyterian 
ministers  commonly  attend  one  another's  social  meet- 
ings, and  take  part  in  mixed  services  in  non-ecclesi- 
astical buildinos  more  often  than  is  the  case  in 
England.  The  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians  in  Victoria 
build  joint  churches  in  thinly  peopled  up-country 
districts,  as  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  sometimes 
do  at  home.  The  cause  of  Protestant  union  is  also 
aided  in  the  colonies  by  the  Evangelical  leanings  of  the 
authorities  of  the  colonial  branches  of-  the  Church. 
While  in  the  United  States  the  Ijody  which  answers  to 
the  Church  of  England  is  of  High  Church  tendencies,  at 
least  so  far  as  is  implied  by  the  adoption  of  an  attractive 
ritual,  throughout  the  English-speaking  comnmnities 
of  the  self-governing  colonies  the  Church  is  mainly 
Evangelical,  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  where  it 
has  a  distinctly  Puritan  tone.  When  Bishop  Moorhouse 
refused  to  pray  f(jr  rain,  on  the  ground  that  Victoria  had 
not  taken   sutiicient  interest  in  water  conservation  to 
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cnal)le  him  to  do  so  with  a  (dear  couscierKte,  the  outcry 
from  the  (Jlmrcli  in  the  neiglibouriiig  (;oK)iiy  of  New 
South  Wales  was  great ;  and  wdicn,  ou  another  occasion, 
lie  informed  his  hearers  that  he  smoked  tobacco  and 
enjoyed  it,  he  brought  down  a  storm  of  denunciation 
on  liis  head.     Dr.  Barry,  the  late  Bishop  of  Sydney, 
found  himself  somewhat    /Ut  of  his  clement  in   New 
South  Wales,  for,  in  spite  of  his  elo(|uence,  his  want 
of  the  qualities  of  popular  oratory,  and  his  sch(darly 
liberality   of  thought,  were  difficulties  in   his  way  in 
the  Church  of  the  mother-colony.     The  erection  of  a 
marble  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  in  St.  Andrew's 
Cathedral    at   Sydney    brought   a    Low   Church    storm 
about  his  ears,  and  when  the  bishop  was  appealed  to 
by  indignation   meetings,  and    protested    that  he  saw 
nothing    harmful    to   the    Church    in    the    representa- 
tion, the    matter  was  carried   to  the    Synod,  and  the 
panel    was    removed.      Although    Dr.    Barry    had,    on 
the  whole,  a  less  marked  general  influence  in  Australia 
than  had  Dr.  IVIoorhouse,  when  he  left  New  South  Wales 
all  the  Protestant  creeds  were  represented  by  their  chiefs 
at  the  farewell  banquet  held  in  Sydney,  and  the  heads 
of  all  these  Churches  made  speeches  on  the  occasion. 
The  bishop  in  his  reply  advised  the  federation  of  the 


Sunday 
observance 
in  the 
colonies. 


Protestant  Churches,  without,  however,  using  those  words, 
which  provoke  objection  from  High  Churchmen ;  but 
his  observations  as  to  the  necessity  of  drawing  close 
the  bonds  that  exist  among  the  Christian  bodies  were 
understood  by  his  hearers  in  this  sense,  and  as  exclud- 
ing Roman  Catholicism  from  view. 

On  the  whole,  Sunday  is  observed  more  strictly  in 
the  colonies  than  in  England  (although  there  are  great 
local  differences  between  various  towns),  and  in  parts 
of  the  colonies  as  strictly  as  in  North  Britain.     In  the 
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Doiniir  w  Province  of  Ontario  there  i.s  severe  local 
legislation  against  Sunday  excursions.  The  shops  as  a 
rule  in  Australian  towns  are  shut  as  closely  as  in  Scot- 
land, and  work  is  as  absolutely  suspended.  Pul die- 
houses  are  closed  in  nearly  all  the  colonies  on  Sunday  ; 
but,  though  the  Australian  streets  are  as  quiet  on  Sun- 
day as  the  Canadian,  there  is  in  Australia  little  Sunday 
gloom.  A  great  many  people  who  have  attended  church 
or  chapel  in  the  morning  take  Sunday  outings ;  the 
parks  are  crowded,  and  in  fine  weather  the  outskirts 
of  the  towns.  But  few  concerts  or  public  entertain- 
ments (ex(;ept  of  sacred  music)  take  place  on  Sunday. 
No  Sunday  newspapers  are  published  in  Victoria,  and 
when  a  company  was  started  in  Melbourne  not  long- 
ago  for  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  to  be  called  the 
"  Sunday  Times,"  it  is  said  that  a  private  intimation 
was  given  to  the  promoters  by  the  Government  that 
the  publication  would  be  illegal  and  that  they  would 
be  prosecuted.  In  some  of  the  other  cohmies  Sunda}' 
newspapers  are  published  without  hindrance.  The 
secularists  have  in  several  colonies  taken  steps  to  test 
the  legality  of  selling  tickets  or  taking  money  for 
entertainments  on  Sundays.  The  proprietors  of  places 
licensed  as  theatres  or  for  public  performances  are 
afraid  to  allow  Sunday  entertainments,  for  fear  that 
their  licenses  may  be  cancelled,  and  attempts  to  evade 
the  law  have  failed.  On  the  whole,  Sunday  is  less 
strictly  kept  in  Sydney  than  in  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
Hobart,  and  the  chief  towns  of  New  Zealand,  in  spite 
of  the  eflbrts  of  the  Sijdney  Morning  Herald.  The 
museums  and  picture  galleries,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  open  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  Sydney,  though  not 
in  Melbourne,  where,  however,  the  Zoological  Gardens 
are  always  thronged  on  Sunday  afternoons.     As  a  rule, 
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tlir()u<jfli()ut  tlic  (toloiiicH  there  is  no  Siuiduy  traHic  on 

the  nifiiii  liii(\s  of  railway,  hut  a  hiri^^e  pleasure  tralHe  in 

the  afternoon  upon  the  sulnirhan  lines. 

Colonial  It  is  not  possihle,  1  think,  to  seriously  maintain  that 

tcniiuiuas  (^1j(3j.j.  j^^  niucli  L^eueral  ditlerenee  between  the  colonies 

111  rt'liKiou.s  <^ 

thought.  jukI  the  tnother-country  in  the  matter  of  reli<(ious 
tiiought.  In  Canada  non-Catholics  are  kept  top;ethcr 
and  are  strengthened  in  their  Protestant  orthodoxy  by 
the  existence  of  a  powerful  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
dominant  in  one  portion  of  the  country.  In  Australia 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  national  temperament  is  the 
cause  of  the  existence  of  more  "  Univorsalism,"  in 
the  American  sense,  and  less  Calvinism  than  in  the 
older  countries.  Not  many  real  Australians  are 
willing  to  dwell  upon  the  gloomier  aspects  of  religions 
thought,  and  although  (diurch  attendance  and  church 
membership  are  widely  spread,  and  religion  has  in 
Australia  a  powerful  l)earing  upon  human  conduct, 
definite  religious  convictions  sit  more  lightly  upon  the 
people  than  they  do  in  the  old  world.  Professed 
Unitarianism  is  not  strong,  though,  as  in  England, 
it  is  influential  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers ; 
and  Nvhile  dogmatic  Atheism  exists,  as  at  home, 
among  a  portion  of  the  artisans  and  of  the  pro- 
fessional men,  it  is  perhaps  less  strong  in  Australia 
than  in  the  mother-country.  Of  free  tiiought  in  its 
various  forms  there  has  been  some  growth  during  tlie 
same  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  have  witnessed  an 
increase  of  church  subscriptions  and  church  attendance  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  free- thinking  colonists  continue  their 
membership  and  their  attendance  at  orthodox  churches, 
even  where  their  beUefs  are  honeycombed  with  doubt, 
rather  than  disconnect  themselves  from  the  conffrejra- 
tions.     Australian  free  thought  is  not  aggressive  in  its 
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clmnicter.  Frcc-tliou^lit  U'cturcr.s  (xtcasionully  draw 
enormous  nudiciKtes,  l>ut  the  unl)clievers  of  the,  workiiio; 
chiHS  stay  at  home  as  a  rule  on  Suiuhiy  iTioriiin<::^s  arul 
evenings,  and  do  not  trouble  tliemselvcs  to  join  soficties 
to  spread  tlicir  views.  The  leading  Australian  news- 
papers, except  the  Siidyunj  Movuhuj  Herald,  i-efer 
to  religious  matters  from  an  outside  point  of  view. 
The  Conservative  journals  adopt  a  kind  of  dignified 
reticence  in  dealing  with  religious  matters,  through 
which  a  certain  hostility  to  current  creeds  may  1)C 
discerned ;  while  the  workmen's  papers  make  no  pre- 
tence of  concealment  of  unoi'thodox  views.  At  the 
same  time,  in  Melhourne  the  DaiJij  Tch'fjra/)}!,  1  believe, 
belongs  to  what  is  called  a  religious  syndicate,  has  u 
clergyman  for  editor,  denounces  horse-racing,  and  decries 
the  theatre  ;  and  the  paper  has  made  some  headway  under 
its  new  management.  Generally  speaking  it  may,  1 
think,  l)e  said  that  there  is  among  British  colonists  no 
such  respect  for  authority  or  tradition  as  is  to  l^e  found 
in  the  British  colonies  among  persons  of  foreign  race. 
The  French-Canadian  Roman  Catholics,  the  Mennonites 
of  Manitol)a,  the  Doppers  of  South  Africa,  are  clerical 
conservatives  such  as  cannot  be  mat(;hed  among  the 
English  race  ;  but  Christian  feeling  has  an  immense  and 
even  an  increasing  influence  on  colonial  letjislation. 

Religious  life  in  South  Africa  is  of  a  very  different  Soutb 
kind  from  that  in  the  other  colonies,  and  neither  the 
Wesleyans,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Independents,  nor  the  Baptists  can  be  said  to  count 
there  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  at  home,  in  Australia,  in  Canada,  or  in 
the  United  States.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  the 
only  religious  body  v/hich  has  great  influence  on  the  life 
and  history  of  Cape  Colony,  and  its  services  are  con- 
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ducted,  and  its  sermons  delivered,  mainly  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  Colenso  controversy  in  Natal  did  not 
go  far  heneatli  the  surface  of  colonial  life,  notwith- 
standing the  attention  it  attracted  at  home,  Eng- 
land, of  course,  has  exported  her  sects  to  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  but  the  Church  socially  and  poli- 
tically predominant  throughout  South  Africa  is  the 
Boer  National  Church — the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
with  its  oftshoots. 

The  latest  official  return  of  religious  denominations  in 
Cape  Colony  puts  the  Wesleyans  first,  and  the  Church  of 
England  second,  as  to  the  number  of  ministers  and  of  con- 
gregations; but  the  Dutch  Church,  which  is  placed  third 
in  these  respects,  is  altogether  below  its  right  position, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  statistics  are  com- 
piled. Then,  after  a  long  interval,  come  the  Congre- 
gationalists  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  then  the 
Presbyterians — so  ftir  as  they  are  separate  from  the 
Dutch — and,  in  the  seventh  place,  the  Baptists.  The 
returns  are  misleading,  because  they  include  mis- 
sionary establishments  of  the  Wesleyans  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  ministers  of  small  native 
churches,  and  native  congregations  in  the  interior,  which 
are  purely  nominal.  If  we  compare  baptisms,  which 
are  a  more  serious  test,  the  Dutch  Church  has  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  the  Church  of  England.  The  counting 
of  mission  establishments,  which  are  of  various  degrees 
of  efficiency,  makes  all  calculations  as  to  religious  bodies 
in  South  Africa  untrustworthy  or  misleading.  A  recent 
return  of  the  Cape  Government  estimates  the  number 
of  communicants  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  over 
60,000,  of  the  Wesleyans  at  27,000,  and  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  15,000,  while  the  Congregationalists 
stand  next  with  9000. 
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We  liave  seen  in  tlie  cliapters  on  South  Afiica  liow  iMigimis 
religion   enters   into  tlie   life   of  the   Boer   inhal)itants,  j,,,'!.^". 
iind  forms  to  a  greater  extent  part  of  their  daily  exist- 
ence tlian  is  the  case  with  other  coninmnities  except  in 
Russia  and  the  United  States.     A  speech  by  President 
Kruger  at  the  opening  of  the  Transvaal  A'olksraad  is 
more  full  of  Bil)lical  (piotations  and  allusions  than  is  a 
modern  Englisii  sermon  ;  and  the  Boers  in  ordinary  con- 
versation introduce  references  to  the  special  Providence 
which  watches  over  their  nation,  as  a  peculiar  people,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  I^nglish  Puritans  or  Scotch 
Covenanters  used  to  do  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.      The   most  influential    individuals    in   rural 
South  Africa  are  the  ministers  of  the  Dut(.'h  Reformed 
Church,    who  live  in  towns,  while   the   farmers   travel 
long  distances  to  these  centres  for  the  Sunday  services. 
"  Sunday  houses  "  are  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  churches,  which  are  occupied  by  the  farmers  and 
their  families  from  Saturday  evening  to  late  on  Sunday 
night ;   and,  where  farmers  live  at  such   immense  dis- 
tances from  towns  that  a  weekly  journey  by  waggon 
thither   is    impossible,   they   never  miss    the    (juarterly 
sacramental  feast,  when  the  churches  are  surrounded  by 
the    camps    of    those    who    have    no    Sunday    houses. 
Churches  and  ministers  are  few,  but  the  attendance  is 
large  and  the  ministers  are  well  paid. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  like  the  orthodox  tii« 
Churcli  of  Russia,  has  outside  it  a  body  of  "old  be- 
lievers." The  "Re-reformed"  or  "Dopper"  Church, 
which  is  extraordinarily  strong  in  the  Tiansvaal,  is  a 
Church  which  holds  the  old  Dutch  doctrine,  and  o))jects 
to  the  modern  changes  introduced  into  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  President  Kruger  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  old-fashioned  persuasion. 
VOL.   II  2  E 
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Tlie  Dutch  Reformed  C'hurcli  is  in  eommuiiion  with 
the  Presljytei'iaii  Cliurches  of  Seothuid,  and  a(;cepts  Scotcli 
ministers  without  further  ordination.  It  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  fact  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  Dutch  lleformed  Church  of  South  Africa 
are  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  i\Iurra}% 
one  of  the  professors  at  Stellenl)oscli  College,  and  others 
(»f  these  gentlemen  enjoy  the  highest  possible  reputation 
throuo'hout  the  colonies.  Altiiouuh  the  Scotchmen 
trained  in  Holland  who  have  lately  come  into  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  as  ministers  are  not  yet  the  dominant 
element  among  the  prcdikants,  the  Dutch  ministers 
as  a  rule  are  men  of  culture.  Such  men  as  JMr. 
Stegmann,  for  example,  arc  friendly  to  the  British,  and 
their  influence  has  l)een  constantly  exerted  on  the 
side  of  peace  between  the  races.  The  Dutch  Church, 
however,  is  separated  ivoiw  the  British  Churches  by  its 
very  ditferent  view  upon  the  native  (juestion,  and  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  Scotch  Presbyterian  ministers, 
trained  in  the  same  school,  have  come  out  by  the  same 
ship — the  one  to  act  as  minister  for  a  Dutch  congrega- 
tion, the  other  to  serve  as  a  Scotch  missionary,  and  thus 
to  teach,  upon  the  most  difficult  (piestion  in  South 
African  affairs,  doctrines  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another.  The  most  successful  missionary  institution 
in  South  Africa  belongs  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  preaches  the  doctrine  of  the  eipiality  of  races, 
abhorrent  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Boers. 

The  (*ape  of  Good  Hope,  like  New  South  Wales, 
formerly  possessed  a  system  of  concurrent  endowment 
of  the  principal  Churches,  but  one  which  in  the  Cape 
was  of  earlier  growth  (owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  religion,  and  the  comparative  weakness 
of  the  Chui'ch  of  England)  than  in  New  South  Wales, 
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wliere  it  was  introduced  oidy  after  the  [)rinciplc  ot"  aid 
to  one  Cliurch  alone  had  broken  down.  DisestaMish- 
nient  in  tJie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  took  place  in  1875,  hy 
tlie  passing  c^f  what  is  known  as  the  \'oluntary  Act, 
wliich,  like  the  New  Soutli  Wales  Act,  reserved  existing 
interests,  and  in  the  (^ape  many  thousands  a  ycai-  still 
continue  to  he  paid  as  pensions  under  the  exi)iring 
system.  The  absence  in  the  Cape,  as  has  been  seen  in 
the  last  chapter,  of  tlic  struggle  between  the  Roman 
(atholics  and  the  majority,  over  unsectarian  as  con- 
trasted with  denominational  education,  has  prevented 
that  inti'usion  of  religious  difficulties  into  political  life 
wlii(di  exists  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
ill  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  as  well  as  t]ir(aighout  Austi'al- 
asia.  The  fact  that  8ir  (Joi'don  Spi-igg  is  an  Englisli 
Nonconformist,  Sir  Thomas  I'pington  a  lioman  Catholic, 
Mr.  Merriman  a  member  of  the  (.Jhurch  of  England, 
and  My.  Jlofmeyr  a  member  of  the  ])utch  Reformed 
Church,  has  no  political  importance;  and  South  Africa 
is  not  troubled  by  the  religious  controversies  which 
vex  the  Australians  and  the  people  of  British  Noitli 
America. 

Religious  life  in  South  Afi'ica  <'aiinot  be  dismissed 
from  view  without  a  further  reference  to  the  Colenso 
controversy,  although  Dr.  Colenso's  name  will  be 
remend)ered  in  Natal  rathei'  in  ci»iinecti(/;.  with  his 
political  attitude  on  the  native  ((uestion  than  with  the 
theological  o])inions  associated  with  his  name  in  England. 
Iiishop  Colonso  died  in  I8S.M,  and  since  his  death  the 
vacancy  in  the  see  of  Natal  has  not  been  filled.  "^Phe 
Church  Council  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Natal 
[)etitioned  the  Queen  to  appoint  a  bishop  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  reply  was  that  steps  would  be  taken  for 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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l)ury  should  apply  for  one.     The  petitioiiei-s  were,  how- 
ever, afterwards  rectomnieiuled  to  join  the  Chui-cli  of  the 
Province   of  South   Afi'ica,  wliich   the   Church    Council 
declined  to  do,  ui'oinu'  that  that  course  would  mean  the 
ahandonment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Natal,  and 
they  proceeded    to   nominate  a  bishop.      The    Primate 
continuing  to  refuse  to  apply  for  a  Queen's  mandate  for 
consecration,  it  was  annount-ed  hy  (Government  in  the 
imperial  House  of  Commons  that  the  Queen  would  not 
be  advised  to  appoint,  by  letters  patent,  a  successor  to 
Bishop  Colenso.     The  Church  Council  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Natal  reply  that  they  do  not  ask  for  the 
appointment  of  a  lushop  by  letters  patent,  but  that  all 
tliey  want  is  a  Royal  mandate  for  the  conseciation  of 
their  nominee  as  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  the  view  of  his  exercising  epis(;opal  functions  in 
Natal.      They  protest  against  the  Archbishop's  advice 
that  they  should  sulmiit  to  the  Church  of  the  Province 
of  South  Africa,  which,  he  urges,  is  in  full  spiritual  com- 
munion with  the  Chur(;h  of  England,  and  point  out  that 
that    Church    has    been    declared    to    be    separate   and 
independent,  while  they  assert  that  its  bishop,  claim- 
ing   to    have   authority  in  Natal,   is    not   a    bishop    of 
the   Church  of  England,  and  was  consecratetl  without 
legal    authority    emanating    from    the    Queen.        They 
protest,    as    a    (-olonial    Church    on    behalf  of   colonial 
Churches,  against  being  placed  under  the  personal  and 
therefore  varying  control  of  the   Primate  for  the  time 
being;  and  they  urge  that,  while  all  religious  bodies  are 
supposed  to  enjoy  full  toleration  under  British  law,  and 
lil)erty  to  maintain  very  different  forms  of  worship  and 
of  Church  rites,  the  Church  of  England  is  denied  self- 
government.      The   Church   Council  of  the   Church   of 
England  in   Natal,   with   Sir  Theophilus    Shepstone   at 
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tlieir  head,  distinctly  repudiate  tlie  imputation  tliat 
tliey  arc  a  sect  of  (*olensoites  having  special  sympathy 
with  the  doctrines  of  that  prelate.  The  services  at  their 
cathedral  at  jNlaritzlairg  bear  out  this  contention.  The 
sermons  are  orthodox,  and  the  ritual  moderate  High 
Church;  while  some  l)ishops  of  the  Church  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  South  Africa  have,  I  helieve,  1)een  known  to 
wear  mitres  in  their  cliurches,  and  he  surrounded  hy 
Mack  choristers  in  scarlet  cassocks,  and  Kafir  deacons  in 
coloure<l  stoles.  Owing  to  the  (piarrel,  the  C-hurch  of 
I*]!igland  in  Natal  remains  an  Episcopal  C'hurch  deprived 
of  the  means  of  having  its  huildings  consecrated  and 
its  children  confirmed.  The  unfortunate  disputes  at 
(Irahamstown,  during  wdiich  the  Dean  locked  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  out  of  his  cathedral,  display 
the  sitandals  to  which  the  position  sometimes  leads. 
Tlie  only  present  importance  of  tlie  dispute,  from  a 
general  (tolonial  point  of  view,  is  that  it  suggests 
a  strength  possessed  l)y  tlie  Wesleyan  l»ody  through- 
out Greater  Britain  which  is  n(jt  shared  l>y  tlie  Cluirch 
of  England.  if  tlie  Chui'ch  of  England  is  to  hold 
her  own  in  the  colonies  she  will  he  forced  to  give 
II<mie  Rule  to  her  branches,  as  the  Methodist  churches 
have  Home  Kule,  or  she  will  l)e  exposed  either,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  secession  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  depress- 
ing and  numbing  weakness;  and  if  tlie  Church  is  to 
continue  to  flourisli  in  Australasia  and  in  the  C^anadian 
Dominion,  the  sooner  principles  are  laid  down  which 
have  been  denied  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Natal  tlie  better. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Cliurch  is  active  throughout  Wesieyans. 
South  Africa,  and  has  a  local  self-governing  Conference, 
but   its   work   is  mainly   missionary.      In    the   Cape   of 
Ciood   Hope  district    the   Wesieyans   possess   "  Dutch  "' 
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churclics,  hut  it  luiist  not  l)e  ^atliored  from  tliis  fact 
that  they  have  a  folh)\vin_n'  anion<4'  the  Boers,  The 
Methodist  eliurches  in  wliich  Dutch  is  spoken  are  kej)t 
u})  for  the  henetit  of  the  Jlottentots,  In  Cape  Town 
tlie  Weshnan  Church  is  prosperous. 

"^I'lie  Churcli  of  Home  is  less  strong  in  South  Africa 
tlian  it  is  elsewliere  in  Clreater  l>ritain,  tliougli  e([ually 
active;  and  less  strong,  prol>al)ly,  hecause  the  Irish 
population,  which  everywhere  supplies  the  majority  of 
its  adherents,  is  weaker  in  South  Africa  than  in  Austral- 
asia or  in  the  Dominion.  The  -Jesuits  are  eneruetie  in 
the  matter  of  education,  and  have  a  seminary  for 
missionaries  and  an  excellent  school  for  hoys  at 
(Jrahamstown,  modelled  upon  Stonyhurst,  and  presided 
over  by  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  who  was  formerly 
.superior  of  the  order  in  England. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  as  l)usy  in  Soutli  Africa,  pro- 
portionately speaking,  as  in  New  Zealand,  or  in  Mel- 
bourne or  in  Sydiie}'.  Its  liead(|uarters  are  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  its  methods  successful  with  the  Hotten- 
tots, although  it  is  said  that  the  Dutch  ministers  view 
its  proceedings  with  dismay. 

(Jwing  to  Dutch  influence,  Sunday  ol)servance  is 
rigid  throughout  South  yVfrica,  except  in  the  matter  of 
the  sale  of  driidv.  It  is  the  custom  )iot  to  serve  late 
dinner  at  hotels  on  Sunday,  and  even  at  some  of  the 
English  clubs  this  rule  prevails,  although  public-houses 
are  not  closed  as  they  are  in  the  rest  of  Greater  Britain. 
The  Transvaal  A'olksraad  continues  to  add  to  its  Statute- 
book  severe  onlinances  upon  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day;  and  while  there  is  suburban  railway  traffics 
at  Cape  Town,  in  the  interior  Sunday  is  kept  by 
travellers  in  the  dry  season,  as  the  transport  drivers  are 
given  t<j  regard  the  day,  although  in  the  rains  they  have 
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to  .set  urtide  their  scruples  on  {iccount  of  the  <hini>jer  of 
being  stopped  l)y  floods. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  diapter  on  British  iiniiii 
India,  the  small  amount  of  direct  impression  that  has 
heen  as  yet  produ(;ed  hy  Christian  teachino-  in  the 
peninsula  (jf  Ilindostan.  The  Rcmian  Catholic  Church 
has  made  s(mie  way  among  the  natives  in  Southern 
India;  and  the  American  Pr(jtestant  missionaries,  as 
well  as  tlie  missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Missionary  Society,  those  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  many  other  agencies,  show  a  (tonsiderahle 
number  of  teachers  and  of  churches,  but  only  small  con- 
gregations. The  work  of  the  Church  (jf  England  in 
India  is  twofold.  She  is  the  Church  of  the  majority  of 
the  white  inlial>itants  and  of  the  oreat  bulk  of  the 
army,  and  she  is  also  a  missionary  body,  l)eing  aided 
by  the  State  in  the  first  but  not  in  the  second  of 
those  capacities.  State  aid  to  the  Church  in  India 
rests  upon  a  somewdiat  different  footing  from  that 
which  it  formerly  occupied  in  the  colonies  where 
State  aid  has  ceased,  or  now  in  those  few  where 
concurrent  endowment  of  all  creeds  prevails.  Every 
city  in  India  wdiere  there  is  a  white  population  of  con- 
sideral)le  size  contains  a  British  garrison,  and  in  these 
the  Church  is  mainly  a  military  church  and  the  congre- 
gations consist  chiefly  of  men  in  uniform,  who  are  also 
well  represented  in  the  Konian  Catholic,  the  Presby- 
terian, and  the  Wesleyan  congregations.  As  regards 
the  missionary  side  in  India  of  all  the  Christian  creeds, 
the  accounts  of  it  uiv^en  in  their  records  are  discourag- 
ing  so  far  as  direct  influence  or  convert-making  is  con- 
cerned. To  indirect  influence  produced  by  Christian 
teaching  and  example,  allusion  has  been  made  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  this  volume.      The    Hindoos    have 
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lately  foiiiulod  Jliiuloo  Triict  Societies  for  tlie  propup^u- 
tion  of  Jlindooism  and  for  anti-l'liristiau  agitation  ;  and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  wlio  seem  to  have  been  speci- 
ally marked  out  for  opposition — prol)al)ly  because  of  the 
extent  to  wliicli  they  push  Bible  teaching — coni[)lain  of 
the  decrease  of  attendance  at  their  gii'is'  schools,  stmie 
of  which  have  been  emptied  through  the  etibrts  of  tlie 
agents  of  the  Hindoo  Tract  Soideties,  The  regular 
churches  also  complain,  however,  in  Ititter  terms,  of 
the  interference  of  the  Salvation  Ai'my.  On  the  whole, 
the  various  Church  of  England  and  Protestant  mission- 
ary bodies  report  advance,  but  advance  which  is  very 
slow  ;  and  they  possess  nKjre  native  converts  in  the 
single  island  of  Madagascar  than  in  the  whole  peninsuhi 
of  India,  vast  as  is  its  population. 

In  most  of  the  Crown  Colonies  discstal)lishment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  withdrawal  of  State  aid  in 
the  case  of  those  in  which  concurrent  endowment  pre- 
vailed, has  lieen  brought  al)out  since  1868.  (ienerally 
speaking  the  Christian  Churches  in  them  are  all  in  a 
flourishing  (;ondition  ;  the  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Presby- 
terians, and  Churches  founded  by  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  but  now  placed  under  various  Congrega- 
tional Unions,  reporting,  however,  on  the  whole,  an 
advance  more  rapid  than  that  described  by  the  Church 
of  England.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Baptists  are 
strong  among  the  negroes,  and  indeed  it  might  be 
asserted  that  the  Baptists  are  an  American  rather  than 
a  colonial  Church — powerful  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  among  the  negroes  everywhere, 
rather  than  in  Australasia,  where,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
Presl)yterians  and  Wesleyans  leave  them  iu  the  rear. 
The  negro  majority  in  the  West-India  Islands  is  chiefly 
Baptist  or  Wesleyan,  and  upon  the  West- African  coast  it 
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is  priru'ipally  Wesleyan.  Wliilc  in  Jamaica  ami  most  of 
tlie  otiier  West-India  islands  all  Cliurclios  have  ceased 
to  he  aided  by  the  State,  in  Barbados  concurrent 
endowment  still  exists — the  C/hurch  of  Enniand  receivinj;' 
a  large  en(h)wment  from  the  revenue,  and  the  Wesleyans, 
Moravians,  and  IJonian  Catholics  much  smaller  sums. 
The  Church  of  England  is  established  in  Barba(h»s,  the 
bishop  and  clergy  being  paid  frcmi  public  moneys,  while 
the  concurrent  en(h)wment  to  the  other  creeds  is  by  way 
of  grant  of  lumpsums  to  their  governing  Ixxbes  ;  l»ut 
in  the  remainder  of  the  (boeese,  which  includes  the 
whole  of  the  Windward  Islands,  the  Church  has  been 
(Usestablished  and  «Usendowed — all  State  aid  to  other 
Churches  in  the  shape  of  concurrent  endowment  having, 
also,  been  suspended  or  withdrawn. 

Jn  many  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  as,  for  example,  in  Tiinidnti. 
^ialta  and  in  Trinidad,  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
altogether  outnum1)ers  the  Protestant.  In  Ti'inidad  there 
are  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  Roman  Catholics  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  tlie  small 
Protestant  IxxUes  account  only  for  an  infinitesimal  pro- 
portion of  the  popuhition.  In  this  colony  the  C'hurches 
formerly  aided  by  a  concurrent  endowment  are  now  being 
partially  disendowed  as  vacancies  occur  among  those  of 
their  clergy  who  have  l)ecn  in  receipt  of  allowances 
from  the  State;  <i  id  it  has  happened  that  the  Church 
of  England  Bishop  has  ceased  to  be  (brectly  paid  by  the 
State,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Port  of 
Spain  continues  to  receive  a  thousand  a  year  from 
(lovernment  for  his  life,  ('anon  Kingsley,  when  writ- 
iiio"  on  the  reliuious  condition  of  Trinichid,  argued  that 
it  was  natural  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcth,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  her  services,  should  obtain  the  greatest 
hold   upon    the    negroes ;   but   this  is   not  the   experi- 
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once  of  Barbados,  where  tlie  C'liurcli  of  England  is 
strono',  (,r  of  tlie  Southern  States  of  the  American 
I'nioii,  where  the  hcotocs  are  Metiiodists  or  Baptists, 
or  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  of  negro  countries  generally. 
The  test  of  figures  shows  that  it  is  ditKcult  t(»  maintjiin 
tliat  there  is  any  great  difference  in  religious  tendencies 
between  necToes  and  white  colonists,  JMethodism  l)einu', 
on  the  whole,  with  hotli  ap[)areiitl)'  tlie  most  flourishing 
and  advancing  C'hurch.  In  the  West-Jndia  Islands  the 
Church  of  England  has  gained  ground  less  ra})idly  than 
have  the  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  smaller  Protestant 
denominations,  because  she  has  suffered  from  having 
been  the  ('hurch  of  the  planters  and  the  whites.  The 
emancipated  negro  was  likely  to  join  Churches  which 
would  be  partly  under  his  control,  and  he  has  done  so. 
The  negroes  give  largely,  in  proportion  to  their  wages, 
to  church  objects,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  pressure  upon 
them  of  payment  for  the  schools ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Moravians 
have  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  West  Inditin 
negro  population  than  has  any  other  agency. 

Besides  Malta  and  Trinidad,  which  have  been 
named,  there  are  other  colonies  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  element  is  large,  as,  for  example,  the  jMauiitius, 
in  which  the  Christian  Churches  are  still  aided  by  the 
State  upon  the  system  of  concurrent  endowment,  the 
Church  of  England  bishop  and  the  Roman  Catlioli(^  arch- 
bishop each  receiving  7200  rupees  of  salary.  In  spite  of 
common  pa}'ment  by  the  State,  the  Mauritian  religious 
bodies  fall  out  with  the  Government  and  with  each  other. 
The  Roman  Catholi(!  archbishop  has  complained  pul)licly 
to  the  representative  of  a  newspaper  about  the  treat- 
ment of  his  Church,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of   the    Christians   among   the   population   of 
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Mauritius  hclong  to  the  Roninii  CatlioUc  Cliurcli,  and 
that  "  the  few  converts  made  "  l>y  tliose  wlioni  lie  classes 
together  as  "the  Protestants"  "are  hhicks,  who,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  arc  [)ractically  bought,  and  are 
really  left  without  any  religion  at  all."  1'he  archliishop 
(|uarrelle(l  with  the  Governor,  who  was  an  li'isli  Konian 
Catholic,  because,  as  he  said,  the  Governor  "attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  appointment  of  priests,  and  wished 
only  French  clergy  to  Ije  engaged,"  whereas  the  arch- 
hishop  somewhat  preferred  Irishmen.  A(;cording  to  the 
census  of  1881  there  were  in  Mauritius  108,000  iloman 
Catholics,  and  8000  other  Christians;  but  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  receive  pay- 
ment from  the  State  at  more  than  eight  times  the  rate 
per  head  of  their  adherents  which  obtains  in  the  case  of 
the  Roman  Cathtjlics. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  policy  of  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  few 
colonies  where  it  remains  established,  and  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  State  aid  in  tliose  few  where  concurrent  endow- 
ment continues,  will  prevail,  and  that  an  end  will  soon 
be  put  to  that  mixture  of  systems  which  in  matters  of 
religion  as  in  matters  of  education  exists  in  countries 
under  Colonial  Otiice  control.  Since  1868  the  opinion 
of  the  Office,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  withdrawal  of  State 
assistance,  has  been  clearly  shown,  and  in  no  case  has 
any  step  been  taken  that  leads  the  other  way,  while 
in  all  the  colonies  where  State  aid  has  ceased  relioion 
prospers. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  here,  otherwise  than  by 
mere  mention,  with  the  work  which  missionaries  of  the 
English  race,  Ameri(;an  and  British,  are  doing  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  other  portions  of  the  gk)l)e,  in  (countries 
under  British  authority  or  protection  as  well  as  in  the 
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open  field.  Tlicir  lal)()urs  arc  i>ront(M',  ami  tin'  results 
wliicli  tliey  have  ac.liieNcd  larger,  on  the  whcile, 
than  those  which  iiave  hecii  oiveii  or  attained  Uy 
tea(!hers  of  all  the  other  races  put  too'ether.  The 
various  societies  of  the  Church  of  lMi_ii,land,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  the  Ha[)tist,  the  "  I.ondon  "  or  (V»n- 
<;regati()ual  missionary  societies,  and  many  others,  and 
the  American  bodies,  have  for  serious  rivals  oidy  the 
Ki'ench  Roman  Catliolics  and  the  I^'ivnch  Kvanu;(dicals. 
The  vast  subscriptions  received  by  the  British  so<'ieties, 
the  urmics  of  missionaries  whicli  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can societies  send  forth,  leave  to  the  French  lloman 
Catliolics,  who  stand  next,  but  little  chance  of  comjjetino- 
with  them  upon  an  e(|ual  footing;;  and  if  in  Southern 
India  and  in  parts  of  China  the  French  missionaries 
have  been  able  to  hold  their  own,  it  is  rather  because 
their  system  lends  itself  to  success  among  certain  of  the 
Asiatics  peoples  than  because  of  a  greater  average  energy 
oi'  self-denial  in  the  missionaries  sent  out.  It  would  be 
ditHcult  to  overrate  the  intluence  which  has  been  exerted 
on  behalf  of  British  enterprise  in  the  J*acific  and  in 
Africa  by  the  missionary  bodies.  JMen  like  j\[r.  Chalmers 
of  New  (Juinea  are  not  only  religious  teachers,  but  con- 
querors who  win  new  worlds  to  British  influen(*e. 
Couciii-  We  must  conclude,  tlien,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
colonies  goes  to  show  the  success  of  the  princi[)le  (now 
adopted  almost  throughout  our  Empire  cnitsidc  Great 
Britain)  that  the  State  shall  not  patronise  one  form  of 
religion,  and  shall  hold  itself  aloof  from  all.  No  bad 
conse(|uences  can  be  shown  to  have  followed  on  the 
disestablishment  that  has  taken  place  in  some  colonies, 
or,  in  others,  up(m  the  absence  of  religious  Estal)lishments 
from  the  first ;  and  the  results  of  the  withdrawal  of 
State    aid    are    not    to    be    discerned   in    any    marked 
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(lojMU'ture  in  tlio  colonios  from  tlio  English  Htnndiinl. 
\vliil(!  vvi'  have  noticed  u  .stiictcr  <»l»s('r\jince  of  tlic 
Lord's  Day,  and  tiie  rjreater  jxiwcr  of  the  Sunchiy 
Sciiools.  Th(!  iiiHuence  of  Snnchiy  Schools  is  far  more 
widely  spread,  taking'  tlu'  coh)nies  thi'oui^h,  than  it  is 
in  Eimlaiid.  The  imnilier  ot"  religious  edifices  and  tiie 
numljer  of  the  ch'r<>;y  of  various  denominations,  in  pio- 
l)ortion  to  th(!  white  population,  is  i2;rcater  througliout 
the  colonies  than  in  l<]n^land  ;  wiiile  if  church  attend- 
ance, under  the  ditliculticH  occasioned  by  sparse  popula- 
tion in  vast  districts,  is  less  remarkahle  in  extent  than 
is  the  provision  made  for  it,  it  is,  on  the  wiiole,  as  large 
in  proportion  as  it  is  at  Iwrnie.  Neither  is  any  decline 
ol)serval)le  in  recent  years,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  there 
has  occurred  in  most  of  the  colonies  the  same  marked 
revival  of  religious  activity  which  has  been  recently 
witnessed  in  the  mother-country. 
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So  niiiiiy  persons  inv  deeply  intciested  in  that  sharply 
restrictive  k\2;islation  with  regard  to  tlie  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  which  is  almost  pecnliar  to  lands  of  l^nglish 
speech  that  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  treating  it  in 
a  separate  chapter,  although  peculiarities  in  the  li(|Uoi' 
legislation  of  various  colonies  have  already  been  hrietly 
named  in  passing.  W  hile  students  of  politics  are  awaj'c 
of  the  tendency  that  exists  to  follow  in  the  mother- 
countrv  experiments  which  have  been  tried  by  oui' 
colonies  in  political  and  social  legislation,  the  general 
[)ul)lic  ai'c  in(dined  to  look  u[)oii  the  colonies  as,  above 
all,  countries  which,  along  with  the  United  States,  are 
testing  for  us  the  value  of  Local  Prohibition  as  I'egards 
the  sale  of  drink. 

Foremost  among  the  ct)lonies  which  have  engaged 
in  temperance  legislation  stands  the  Dominion,  which 
lias  dealt  with  it  both  as  a  whole  and  by  Provincial 
yVcts.  In  Canada  the  matter  is  constitutionally  as  well 
as  socially  important.  (Ji-ave  legal  (juestions  have 
arisen  in  the  attempt  of  the  Courts  and  Parliament  of 
the  Dominion,  and  of  the  Privy  Council  at  iiome,  to 
decide  the  rights  of  the  Provincial  legislatures  to  pass 
measures  which  indirectly  affect  that  taxation  in  aid  of 
the  Dominion  revenue  which  is  exclusively  within  the 
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control  of  the  Federal  Cjovenmieiit.  Similar  difticulties 
were  faced  before  a  Doniinion  A(;t  upon  the  Li([Uor 
([uestion  was  pronounced  unconstitutional.  The  limita- 
tions witliin  which  the  I^rovincial  legislatures  of  the 
Dominion  may  enact  measures  that  atiect  taxation 
confine  their  powers  to  such  as  bear  upon  the  raising  of 
rcveime  for  local  purposes,  I.aws  restricting  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  diminish  Dominion  revenue,  and  are 
therefore  of  doubtful  legality.  On  the  othei-  hand,  by 
its  Act  of  188.'5  the  Dominion  attempted  to  deal  with 
matters  which  had  been  relegated  to  the  Provinces. 
Difficult  constitutional  (juestions  have  also  arisen  in  the 
administration  of  the  Canada  Temperance  Act,  1878, 
known  as  the  Scott  Act. 

The  Scott  Act  is  a  Dominion  Local  Option  law — 
giving  power  to  close  drink  shops,  l)y  a  bare  nuijority 
of  votes,  without  <'ompensation — the  working  of  which 
has  been  watched  with  intense  interest  by  the  Local 
Option  party  throughout  the  British  world.  After 
a  Prohibitionist  campaign,  the  provisions  of  the  A<t 
we.  •  put  in  force  county  by  county,  until  the  whole 
of  Piince  Rd ward's  Island,  the  maj(jrity  of  the  munici- 
])alities  in  Ontario,  large  sections  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  parts  of  (^)uebec,  and  two  counties  of 
Manitolia,  had  made  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverao-es 
illegal.  In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  the  Act 
was  not  l>rought  into  operation.  The  A(;t  provided  for 
a  reversal  of  the  local  po})ular  judgment  in  the  event  of 
a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  large  majorities  were  found  to  exist  against 
Prohibition  after  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  opera- 
tion, in  many  cases  the  operation  of  the  Act  has  been 
-nspended  and  <lrink  shops  reopened.  The  feeling  in 
Canada  was  at  one  time  so  strong  against  the  proliibi- 
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tory  legislation  that  there  was  in  1888  a  considerable 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  Act  from  the 
Statute-book.  On  the  other  Iiand,  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference, which  is,  as  has  been  seen,  very  jx^werful  in 
Canada,  and  which  has  on  tliis  (question  the  support  of 
many  other  religious  bodies,  is  in  favour  of  National  Pro- 
hil)ition,  and  is  disposed  to  accept  no  Local  Option  law 
as  the  ultimate  form  of  legislation  upon  the  subject. 
Canadian  jNIethodist  feeling  fjoes  so  far  as  to  stronoh' 
reconnnend  the  disuse  of  fermented  wine  for  sa(n\i- 
mental  purposes,  and  C-anada  is  sharply  divided  into 
two  parties  upon  the  Liquor  (juestion.  In  1888  and 
1881)  a  great  numljer  of  Ontario  c(junties  voted  upon 
the  local  suspension  of  the  Scott  Act,  and  in  most  of 
these  "  repeal "  was  carried,  although  in  many  of  the 
same  counties  there  had  previously  been  large  majorities 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Act.  A  return  upon 
the  subjec,t  whic-h  has  been  presented  to  the  imperial 
House  of  Commons  gives  a  full  list  of  the  votes  taken 
under  the  Canada  Temperance  Act  since  its  passing. 
In  1878  the  decision  was  in  three  cases  for  the  adoption, 
and  in  none  against, — in  1879  in  nine  eases  for,  and  in 
(mly  one  against ;  that  one  in  Quebec, — in  1880  in  four 
cases  for,  and  in  one  against ;  that  one  also  in  Quebec, 
— in  1881  in  ten  cases  for,  and  in  four  against, — in  1882 
in  three  cases  for,  and  in  one  against, — in  1888  in  oid}- 
one  case,  for  adoption, — in  1884  in  seventeen  cases  for, 
and  in  five  against, — in  1885  in  twenty-one  cases  for, 
and  in  seven  against, — in  188G  two  to  two.  In  1887 
there  was  one  decision  against  repeal,  and  in  1888  (and, 
by  Canadian  figures,  1889)  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
favour  of  repeal.  Some  <listricts,  however,  have  tried 
three  years  of  Prohibition  under  the  Scott  Act,  then 
three  years  of  licensing,  and  have  now  returned  to  Pro- 
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liibition.  Reports  have  been  obtained  from  certain  of  the 
Provincial  Governments  with  reoard  to  the  workincc  of 
the  Act.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  reported  that  in  most  cases 
the  Act,  although  adopted  by  vote  of  the  electors,  had 
never  been  thoroughly  enforced.  It  is  the  case  that 
the  machinery  for  the  enfijrcement  of  the  Scott  Act  is 
most  imperfect,  and  tiiis  allows  the  party  in  favour  of 
Prohibition  to  declare,  with  some  force,  that  the  failure 
of  the  Act  has  been  owing  to  its  loose  construction, 
which  has  led  to  an  amount  of  evasion  calculated  to 
make  it  unequal  and  unpopular. 

In  Ontario,  apart  from  the  Scott  Act,  the  maximum 
number  of  licenses  tliat  can  be  granted  in  any  district 
has  long  been  regulated  according  to  population.  By 
Provincial  Acts  of  1887  and  1888  the  numl)er  of  licenses 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  one  in  any  district, 
and  no  new  license  may  l)e  granted  against  the  wisli  of 
the  majority  of  the  electors.  Sale  of  drink  is  forbidden 
on  Saturtlay  evenings  and  on  Sundays.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Ontario  law  that  whenever  any  person 
comes  to  his  death,  l)y  suicide  or  otherwise,  during  in- 
toxicati(m,  the  seller  of  the  li(|Uor  that  caused  the 
intoxication  is  lia])le  to  an  action  for  damages.  This 
clause  is  copied  from  the  laws  of  several  States  of  the 
American  Union,  where  it  is  very  general,  and  is  known 
as  the  "  Civil  Damages  C'lause."  In  Ontario,  and  also 
in  (Quebec,  the  law  provides  that  the  relatives  of 
intemperate  persons  may  notify  the  sclleis  of  li(juor 
not  to  sell  it  to  such  persons,  and  if  they  sell  it  after 
such  notice  they  are  liaWe  to  a  suit  for  damages  by 
the  person  who  gave  the  notice.  Toronto  is  governed 
in  liquor  matters  by  the  old  Ontario  Act,  which  dates 
back  before  the  Scott  Act,  and  by  which  the  municipal 
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couiunls  fix  the  nunil)er  of  licenses  (being  innible,  how- 
ever, to  grant  more  tlian  four  for  the  first  thousand 
of  tlie  popuhition,  and  one  for  every  four  Imndred 
l)eyond),  and  have  also  power  to  raise  high  license  fees. 
Under  this  Act  the  Town  (*oun(;il  of  Toronto  have 
much  reduced  the  number  of  licenses,  and  that  without 
compensation. 

In  Quebec  the  local  liquor  laws  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  England,  except  that  liquor  cannot 
be  sold  after  eight  p.m.  to  soldiers,  sailor.-;,  apprentices, 
or  servants,  and  that,  as  in  almost  all  (colonies,  there 
is  universal  Sunday  closing.  In  addition  to  the  Scott 
Act  there  exists  in  Nova  Scotia  a  License  Act  and 
Provincial  prohibitory  law,  under  which  municipal 
councils  can  refuse  to  grant  any  licenses  where  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  are  opposed  to  granting  them. 
Li(|Uor  cannot  be  sold  in  Nova  Scotia  in  gold  districts  or 
witliin  a  mile  of  any  mine.  Neither  can  it  ])e  sold  to 
Indians  or  to  minors,  and  there  is  general  Sunday  closing. 
As  in  ()ntario,  when  any  person  comes  to  his  death 
through  intoxication  liis  legal  representatives  may  recovei- 
damages  against  the  person  furnishing  the  licjuor.  In 
New  Brunswick  power  is  given  to  the  county  councils 
by  the  Province  to  make  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  liquor.  Tlie  sale  of  li(|uor  to  apprentices,  ser- 
vants, or  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  without 
the  consent  of  the  master,  parent,  or  guardian,  is  for- 
l)idden  ;  while  in  Queljcc  it  is  forbidden  altogether  to 
persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  is  also  uni- 
versal Sunday  closing  in  New  Brunswick.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  and  to 
minors  is  forbidden  :  there  is  general  Sunday  closing,  and 
the  same  law  on  the  sale  of  li(|Uor  to  intemperate  persons 
after  notice  as  exists  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
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111  MaiiitolMi  power  is  given  to  the  <*ity  ('orporutioii 
of  Winnipeg  to  niuke  by-laws  regulating  the  issue  of 
licenses  within  tlic  city,  and  it  is  provided  that  the  num- 
ber of  hotel  licenses  shall  be  limited  to  one  for  every  three 
hundred  inliabitants.  There  is  also  a  proliibitiun  in 
Manitol)a  of  the  sale  of  li(|Uor  to  intemperate  persons 
after  notice,  l)esides  the  provision  which  exists  in  some 
Australian  colonies  for  an  in<|uirv  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  at  the  rcijuest  of  the  relatives  (with  the  addition 
in  Manitoba  of  the  connections  or  the  clergyman)  of  any 
person  who  is  unable  to  (control  himself  in  the  use  of 
li([Uor,  or  is  s(|uandei'iiig  his  means  or  neglecting  his 
business,  or  likely  to  injure  himself  or  others.  In  tlie 
event  of  the  Justice  finding  this  to  be  the  case  he  lias  to 
take  steps  to  notify  in  writing  all  licensed  liijuor-sellers 
of  the  fact ;  and  the  liquor-sellers  have  to  post  up  the 
notice  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  to  refrain  from  selling 
or  giving  li(jUor  to  the  person  interdicted.  Where  it 
appears  to  the  Justice  that  the  interdiction  is  insutKcient 
to  etiect  the  reform  of  the  person  interdicted,  he  may 
commit  him  to  gaol  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
and  not  more  than  sixty  days ;  l)ut  the  person  inter- 
dicted may  appeal  to  the  Provincial  Queen's  Bench. 
There  is  absolute  Sunday  closing  in  JManitoba. 

In  British  Columbia,  where  the  Scott  Act  does  not 
seem  popular  with  the  electorate,  municipalities  may 
make  liy-laws  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  tavern  licenses. 
In  Vancouver  City  a  large  fee  is  charged  for  li(;eiises, 
wlii('h  brings  in  a  <'onsidcra])le  revenue  to  the  muni- 
cipality. British  ('olumbia,  in  short,  possesses  what 
is  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  High  License 
system,  between  which  and  Prohibition — State  or  local 
— opinion  in  the  United  States  is  now  divided.  As 
has  l)ceii  well  sIkjwh  by  J\lr.    Edwardes,  in  his  report 
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to  the  Foreign  OtHce  on  the  various  American  State 
systems,  the  weak  point  in  prohibitory  hiws  has 
l)een  found  in  the  dithculty  of  preventing  evasion  and  in 
the  deadly  character  of  the  adulterated  liquor  sold  under 
an  illegal  system.  While  the  advocates  of  Prohibition 
are  al)le  to  show  that  in  the  States  or  districts  where  it 
has  Ijeen  applied  it  has  destroyed  the  temptation  afforded 
])y  open  bars,  has  reduced  drunkenness,  and  the  offences 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  liquor,  as  well  as 
the  waste  of  money  upon  drink,  on  the  other  hand, 
evasion  is  almost  eveiywhere  considerable,  although 
Kansas  is  said  to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
scale  has  been  turned  in  favour  of  the  High  License 
system  in  British  Columbia,  as  in  a  good  man}' 
districts  of  the  American  Union,  by  the  fact  that, 
while  the  institution  commends  itself  to  moderate 
temperance  reformers  l)y  reducing  the  number  of  drink- 
ing saloons,  and  1)y  destroying  the  more  disreput- 
al)le  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  and 
throwing  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  a  good  class  of 
dealers,  it  at  the  same  time  brings  in  a  large  municipal 
revenue  by  a  form  of  taxation  from  which  no  one  seems 
to  suffer,  and  which  in  fact  no  one  feels.  At  some  places 
there  is  combined  with  the  High  License  system  a  pro- 
vision for  the  finding  of  a  large  sum  under  surety  by  the 
licensee  as  a  guarantee  for  not  infringing  the  various 
provisions  of  the  local  laws  as  to  sale  of  intoxicating 
drink  to  minors,  to  drunkards,  and  on  Sundays,  as  to 
adulteration,  and  so  forth.  At  the  same  time  the  Hicfh 
License  system  is  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  rigid  Pro- 
hibition party,  who  would  almost  prefer  to  it  a  system 
of  free  trade. 

In  the  North -West  Territories  the  sale,  manufac- 
ture, or  possession  of  intoxicants,  is  prohibited  except 
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witli  the  speeial  written  permission  of  the  Lieutenant- 
(Tovernor,  who  is  invested  witli  absolute  discretion 
in  the  matter,  and  can  prevent  the  importation  of 
alcoholic,  drink  ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Dominion 
(Government  has  been  to  entirely  prevent  all  licjuor 
tratiic  in  the  Territories.  The  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Territories  is  now  Minister  of  the  Interior  for 
the  Dominion,  and  in  some  speeches  and  addresses 
lately  pronoun(;ed  against  the  system  of  Prohibition 
after  nine  years'  experience  in  its  administration.  Pro- 
liibition  in  the  North-West  Territories  was  originally 
intended  to  prevent  the  sale  of  drink  to  Indians,  but  is 
now  found  vexatious  by  the  large  white  population. 
The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  agrees  with  his  pre- 
decessor, and  has  reported  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Prohibitory  Law  becomes  more  and  more  dithcult  year 
by  year.  Liquor,  he  says,  is  "  run  "  into  the  country  at 
every  point  and  in  every  form.  lie  pleads  for  lager 
l)eer,  and  thinks  that  the  sale  of  light  beer  would  do 
ni<3re  than  Prohibition  to  check  spirit  drinking.  In  the 
adjoining  American  territories  comprised  in  the  new 
States  of  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  total  prolii- 
l)ition  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  recently  placed  in  the 
Constitution  by  majorities,  so  narrow  in  the  case  of 
North  Dakota  as  to  lead  to  the  existence  of  a  wide- 
spread doubt  whether  Prohibition  had  been  carried. 
In  Montana,  Proliil)ition  was  rejected  by  the  popular 
vote,  or,  as  Transatlantic;  usage  puts  it,  Montana  "  went 
wet"  while  the  two  Dakotas  "went  dry."  The  experi- 
ence under  Prohil)ition  of  the  State  of  Kansas  has  l)een 
very  difterent  from  that  of  the  North-West  Territories, 
and  in  that  rising  community  Prohibition  is  popular 
with  the  people. 

Other  peculiarities  of  Dominion  liquor  legislation  are 
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to  be  found  in  the  minor  provisions  of  tlie  Scott  Act 
itself;  for  example,  power  is  given  to  returning  officers 
and  their  deputies  to  seize  from  all  persons  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  polling  stations,  when  a  poll  upon  the  Act 
is  being  taken,  firearms,  bludgeons,  or  other  weapons. 
All  persons  convicted  of  a  battery  witliin  two  miles  of 
any  place  where  such  poll  is  ])eing  held  are  to  be 
deemed  guilty  of  an  aggravated  assault ;  and  there  are 
provisions  for  preventing  either  non-residents  coming 
into  polling  districts  when  carrying  arms  or  residents 
coming  armed  within  one  mile  of  a  place  where  a  poll  is 
being  taken.  The  sale  of  intoxi(;ating  liquors  on  polling- 
day  is  pi"evented. 

In  1883  a  liicensing  Act  for  the  Dominion  was  passed 
to  make  the  licensing  law  uniform.  It  was  provided 
(with  certain  exceptions)  that  the  total  numl)er  of 
licenses  to  l)e  granted  should  not  exceed  one  for  each 
250  of  the  first  thousand  of  the  population,  and  one  for 
each  500  above  the  first  thousand ;  but  there  were  local 
[)owers  reserved  for  nmnicipal  regulation  of  the  number 
of  licenses.  There  was  a  provision  that  no  license  should 
be  granted  in  municipal  districts  where  three-fifths  of 
the  voters  declared  in  favour  of  Prohil)ition.  There  was 
complete  prohibition  of  sale  of  drink  on  Saturday 
evenings  and  on  Sundays,  except  to  boarders  at  table 
durino;  meals  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three  and 
five  and  seven  on  Sunday.  Sale  of  drink  to  persons 
under  sixteen  was  forbidden.  The  Act  made  provision 
for  inquiry  into  the  charge  that  any  person  by  excessi^'e 
drinking  of  liquor  wastes  or  lessens  his  or  her  estate,  or 
greatly  injures  his  or  her  health,  or  endangers  or  intei'- 
rupts  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  or  her  family  ;  and 
two  Justices  were  to  have  power  to  forbid  any  licensed 
person    to  sell,  for  one  year,  liquor  to  the  drunkard. 
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There  was  also  a  provision  under  which  the  hushaud  or 
wife,  or  father,  motlier,  curator,  tutor,  or  eniphjyers  of  any 
[)erHon  under  twenty-one,  or  tlie  nianaoer  of  any  (tlmrit- 
al)le  institution  in  which  any  "  person  so  a(hli(;ted  "  might 
reside,  wouhl  have  ])een  abh'  to  cause  a  notice  to  be 
given  to  any  li(;ensed  person  not  to  sell  li(|Uor  to  sucli 
interdi(;ted  person.  But  there  was  a  saving  clause  as 
regards  earlier  legislation,  and,  especially,  nothing  in  the 
Act  was  to  ))e  construed  to  affect  or  impair  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Scott  Act,  so  that  many  of  the  pro- 
visions mentioned  above  would  in  any  case  have  re- 
mained in  force.  This  Act  of  1888,  however,  was  hi 
-lanuary  1885  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  that  most  of  its 
provisions  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial 
legislatures,  and  the  disallowance  of  the  Act  was  upheld 
l)y  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  in  November  1885. 
Tlic  Act  is  still  of  interest  as  an  expression  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  Canada,  and  as  virtually  a  draft  code 
made  up  from  the  local  laws  now  actually  existing  in 
the  Provinces. 

Not  only  have  Dominion  Li(|uor  Laws  sometimes 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  also  Provincial 
Liquor  Acts,  or  parts  of  them.  In  some  cases  the 
method  adopted  has  been  held  to  exceed  Provincial 
powers,  but  in  others  has  been  held  to  be  good 
in  law.  The  point  raised  in  many  cases  was  that  the 
Provinces  were  interfering  in  trade ;  but  it  has  been 
held  that  the  licensing  laws  relate  to  police  or  muni- 
cipal or  local  matters,  and  are  therefore  within  Pro- 
vincial powers.  The  Canadian  liquor  legislation  has 
been  the  subject  of  judicial  decisions  at  home,  and 
the  Privy  Council  in  its  judgment  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Liquor  Act  of  Ontario  decided  that 
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Provinces  were  able  to  delef]jute  the  powers  specially 
given  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  to 
authorities  created  l)y  themselves,  such  as  license 
commissioners  for  nmnicipal  areas.  The  Local  Option 
law  of  Canada  as  a  whole  has  also  been  referred  to  the 
Courts,  and  it  has  been  held  that  that  law  was  within 
the  competency  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  so  we  find 
in  Canada  two  temperance  systems — the  one  Provincial 
and  the  other  Federal — both  of  which  are  legal,  though 
certain  laws  of  each  description  have  been  pronounced 
invalid. 

With  regard  to  the  (^anadian  legislation  generally,  it 
is  maintained  by  the  supporters  of  Prohibition  that  the 
Scott  Act  is  unpopular  in  districts  where  it  has  not  been 
really  enforced,  and  that,  where  drunkenness  has  under 
it  been  suppressed,  the  Act  has  been  maintained  at 
recent  polls ;  and  it  is  true  that  in  spite  of  the  partial 
failure  of  the  Scott  Act  to  secure  support  there  is  a 
marked  movement  in  Ontario  in  the  direction  of 
Dominion  or  Provincial  as  against  district  Prohibition. 
The  majority  of  the  Canadian  Lil)eral  party  are  prohibi- 
tionists. The  consumption  of  liquor  in  Canada  is  the 
smallest  per  head  in  any  English-speaking  country  in  the 
world  ;  but  it  is  said  that  there  has  Iteen  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ontario  in  recent  years, 
.although  tliis  is  denied,  and  the  statistics  are  mislead- 
ing inasmuch  as  spirits  entered  for  consumption  in  one 
Province  are  often  carried  to  another.  So  great  has  been 
the  evasion  of  the  Scott  Act  that  it  has  been  even 
said  that  some  of  the  most  active  prohibitionists  have 
worked  locally  for  its  repeal,  holding  that  their  views 
were  better  carried  out  under  the  former  licensing 
system  than  under  nominal  Prohibition  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that,   while  the  "  Liquor    party "  and  the 
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pul)li(;aiis  were  everywlit'ie  powerless  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  tlie  Act,  "repeal"  has  been  carried  in  many 
districts  hy  large  popular  majorities. 

The    most    intcrestinir   of    the   colonies    after    the  Nlw 


(/anadian  Dominion  as  rejjards  licensin<j:  lej^islation 
is  New  Zealand,  where  there  is  a  c(miprehensive  Act 
of  1881,  which  has  since  that  time  been  amended. 
There  is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  strong 
<lrink  in  New  Zealand  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  the 
population,  and  New  Zealand  now  spends  on  drink  less 
per  head  than  does  the  United  Kingdom,  and  less  than 
do  the  principal  colonies  of  the  Australian  continent. 
Not  only  is  the  white  population  becoming  sober,  but 
the  Maories  are  mostly  teet(jtallers,  and  a  majority 
of  the  younger  Maories  are  active  members  of  the 
(/hurcli  of  England  Temperance  Association.  The  New 
Zealand  Act  creates  licensing  committees  elected 
annually  by  the  ratepayers  for  this  special  purpose, 
persons  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor, 
or  in  licensed  premises,  being  dis(jualified  from  acting 
upon  the  committees ;  and  there  is  a  provision  that  if 
any  member  of  a  licensing  committee  al)scnts  himself 
from  two  consecutive  quarterly  licensing  meetings  his 
otHce  becomes  vacant.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  the 
nomination  of  persons  who  hold  oflice  until  the  next 
election.  In  districts  in  which  at  least  half  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Maories,  Native  Licensing  Districts  are  created, 
and  in  these  districts  assessors  are  elected  by  the  in- 
habitants qualified  to  vote  for  Maori  representatives  in 
Parliament,  and  the  sale  or  gift  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 
persons  of  the  native  race  is  forbidden.  No  new  licenses 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1881  can  be  granted 
until  the  ratepayers  have  determined,  on  a  poll,  by  a 
bare   majority,   whether   the   number   of  licenses  may 
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l>e  in(;r(;ii.s(Ml.  Diuiikenncss,  cvc'ii  LMitirely  uiiiucdiii- 
piiiiied  l)y  disonlor,  i.s  nindi*  ii  puiiislmhio  otreiico.  where 
the  (Iruiikuid  is  found  on  liconscd  premises,  on  a  lii<j;l»- 
W(iy,  or  ill  any  "public  place,  wlietlier  a  huildinn'  oi- 
not."  There  is  (;oni[)lete  SiUKhiy  closing;'  in  New  Zea- 
hmd,  as  in  most  of  tiie  (M)lonies,  hut  in  New  Zeahmd  the 
[)i'ohil)ition  of  Sunday  sale  is  sulject  to  a  houii  Jidc 
traveUer  clause.  The  supply  of  drink  to  persons  appar- 
ently under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  forbidden,  and  in 
New  Zeahuid  it  is  an  offenc^e  on  the  part  of  the  puhlican 
to  allow  drink  to  lie  oivcn  on  his  premises  to  such  a 
person. 

In  New  Zealand,  as  in  most  of  the  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  Tasmania  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, where  any  person  by  excessive  drinkinp,"  "  mis- 
spends, wastes,  or  lessens  his  or  her  estate,  (H"  greatly 
injures  his  or  her  health,  or  endangers  or  interrupts  the 
peace  or  happiness  oi  his  or  her  family,"  such  person  can 
he  put  under  notice,  and  all  licensed  persons  forbidden  to 
sell  drink  to  him  or  her.  In  New  Zealand,  when  a 
drunkard  has  been  put  under  notice  by  the  Justices,  any 
person  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Prohibition  giving  drink 
to  or  procuring  it  for  the  prohibited  person  is  also  punish- 
able. There  are  in  New  Zealand  inspectors  of  licensed 
premises  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act,  and  to  prevent  evasion. 
The  l)ur(len  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  all  persons  found 
upon  licensed  premises  when  they  are  searched  by  the 
inspector  in  a  case  where  liquor  is  sold  contrary  to  law, 
and  the  persons  on  the  premises  are  deemed  guilty  of 
an  offence  under  the  Act  "  until  the  contrary  is  proved." 
Power  is  given  to  the  Governor  to  make  regulations  for 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  Act,  and  these  when 
gazetted  have  the  force  of  law. 
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So  tar  the  New  Zealiiiid  law  is  Htioii*;',  and  <'alcii- 
latcd  to  l)e  more  cfte(;tive  tliaii  the  less  dctaiU.'d  pr*)- 
visions  of  most  of  tlic  Canadian  Acts;  Imt  tlic  22Ulli 
Clause  is  said  in  practice  to  I)e  found  hy  the  teuipor- 
ance  party  to  contain  a  principhi  fatal  to  tlieir  power. 
It  enacts  that  nothing  in  the  statute  shall  )i|)ply  to  cluhs, 
except  the  provisions  of  this  clause  itself  The  clause 
enaMes  cluhs  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act  to  iipply  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  a 
charter,  and  directs  the  Colonial  Secretary — if  satis- 
tied  that  the  cluh  in  (juestion  is  really  a  voluntary 
asso(;iation  of  persons  conibiiUMl  for  promoting  so(dal 
intercourse  and  c(mifort,  and  pro\  iding  its  own  li((Uors, 
and  not  estal»lished  for  purposes  of  gain — to  issue  the 
charter  subject  to  a  payment  of  £5  hy  the  clul).  j\Iore- 
over,  when  any  nund)er  of  persons  not  fewer  than  ten 
propose  to  establish  a  new  club,  they  have  to  forward  to 
the  Colonial  Sec-retary  an  application  for  r  provisional 
charter,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  at  lilierty  to  issue 
such  a  charter  for  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year 
is  obliged  to  give  a  permanent  charter  if  the  ordinary 
conditions  are  fulfilled. 

The  next  most  comprehensive  Act  is  that  of  Queens- 
Queensland,  which  establishes  a  system  of  fiocal  Option  ; 
two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  on  a  poll  having  power 
to  do.se  all  houses,  or  a  bare  majority  to  reduce  the 
number  of  licenses,  or  to  put  a  stop  to  the  issue 
of  fresh  licenses.  One -sixth  of  the  ratepayers  are 
sutticient  to  obtain  a  poll,  antl  they  state  in  their  notice 
the  point  upon  which  the  poll  is  to  be  held ;  but  the 
provisions  for  Prohibition  and  for  reduction  of  lic^enses 
by  a  specified  number  have  not  been  popular  in  (Queens- 
land, and  the  polls  have  l)een  chiefly  upon  the  third 
point,  namely,  the  stopping  of  new  licenses.     It  will  be 
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seen  that  the  Local  Option  portion  of  the  (Queensland 
Act  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  New  Zealand  Act, 
because  a  local  majority  has  in  (Queensland  direct 
power  to  impose  complete  Prohibition.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  New  Zealand  the  licensing 
bodies  are  themselves  elective,  and  elected  for  the 
special  purpose,  so  that  the  popular  control  in  New 
Zealand  is  as  a  fact  complete,  althoui^h  temperance 
reformers  would  prefer  a  direct  popular  vote  upon 
the  question  in  all  cases,  in  place  of  the  election  of 
ii  council.  There  is  in  (Queensland,  as  usual,  complete 
Sunday  closing,  but  with  a  Jmnd  Jide  traveller  chiuse. 
There  is  also  the  usual  colonial  prohibition  of  the  supply 
of  liquor  to  aboriginal  natives — in  (^)ueensland  the  pro- 
vision is  extended  to  Polynesians  and  to  half-castes — 
and  of  the  supply  to  boys  and  girls. 

The  li(pior  laws  of  the  remainder  of  Australia  are  of 
a  less  drastic  nature  than  those  of  Canada,  of  New 
Zealand,  or  of  (^)ueens]and.  While  in  Victoria  there  is 
liocal  Option  as  to  the  number  of  licenses,  with  com- 
pensation, and  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia 
a  mild  f(jrm  of  Local  (Jption  as  to  new  licenses  or  the 
increase  of  licenses,  invohing  in  the  mother-colony  a 
local  expression  of  opinion  and  in  South  Australia  a 
memorial  by  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers,  in  none  of 
these  colonies  are  the  temperance  party  in  tlie  least 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists.  At 
the  same  time  in  all  of  them  that  present  condition  gives 
them  more  power  than  they  liaA'e  in  England. 

After  the  Acts  of  New  Zealand  and  of  (Queensland, 
that  of  Victoria  has,  among  Australasian  laws,  until 
lately  been  the  strongest  in  a  temperance  sense. 
Fierce  fights  have  taken  place  under  its  Local  Option 
clause    in    various    portions    of    the    colony,    and    in 
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one  instance  an  exciting  contest  betwe^ji  the  pub- 
licans and  the  temperance  folk  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  twenty- three  puldic-houses  in  one  district  at  one 
time.  In  all,  l)etween  one  and  two  hundred  public- 
houses  have  as  yet  been  closed  in  Victoria  under  the 
Local  Option  clause.  Inasnmch  as  in  Victoria,  l^ocal 
Option  concerns  not  total  cessation  of  the  sale  of  drink, 
but  only  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  public-houses  to  a 
statutory  minimum,  a  commission  deciding  which  public- 
houses  shall  be  closed  and  what  compensation  shall  be 
given,  the  blow  falls  upon  the  houses  which  have  the 
most  indifferent  chara(;ter.  The  Victorian  Act  has  been 
already  tinkered  several  times,  and  is  not  likely  to  last 
long  in  its  present  form.  The  figures  which  have  been 
taken  in  Victoria  for  the  ordinary  statutory  number  are 
drawn  from  Canadian  Acts ;  one  to  each  250  of  the 
first  thousand  inhabitants,  and  then  one  to  each  sub- 
se(iucnt  500. 

Victoria  is,  I  believe,  the  only  part  of  the  British 
Empire  in  which  the  principle  of  compensation  has  been 
applied.  This  forms  a  precedent  whicdi  will  no  doubt 
])e  quoted  in  England,  inasmuch  as  in  Victoria  the 
licenses  were  granted  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
and  not  for  the  good  of  the  holders — the  English  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  the  United  Kingd(jm  AUiam-e  have 
))ased  their  opposition  to  compensation  in  the  legislation 
of  the  mother-country. 

In  South  Australia  recent  proposals  have  been  made 
to  Parliament  for  considerable  changes  in  the  existing 
law,  under  which  the  principle  of  Local  Option  is  repre- 
sented by  the  efficacy  of  memorials  from  two-thirds  of 
the  ratepayers  against  new  licenses.  The  (Corporation 
of  Adelaide  petitioned  against  the  Bill  of  1889,  and 
it     was     dropped.       The     outgoing     Prime    Minister, 
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Mr.  Playford,  had  l)eeii  pledged  to  l)riiig  in  a  Bill 
for  (complete  Local  Option,  but  with  eompensation. 
The  existing  clauses  relating  to  memorials  against 
new  licenses  provide  that  no  new  licenses  shall  be 
granted  where  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  petition  against  the  grant,  and 
that  where  a  license  has  been  refused  on  account  of  the 
receipt  of  such  a  memorial,  future  licenses  shall  not  be 
issued  except  upt)n  a  memorial  Ijy  a  bare  majority  to 
that  etiect.  There  is  in  South  Australia,  as  in  many 
colonies,  a  complete  prohibition  of  the  supply  of  li([Uor 
to  aliorigines,  as  well  as  a  prohibition  of  the  supply  of 
liquor  to  minors  under  tifteen  ;  and,  as  in  New  Zealand, 
the  publican  is  punishable  if  he  allows  any  one  to  give 
liquor  to  such  children.  The  clause  already  mentioned 
in  several  colonial  Acts  as  to  persons,  by  the  habitual  or 
excessive  use  of  liijuor,  wasting  their  means,  injuring  or 
being  likely  to  injure  health,  or  endangering  or  inter- 
rupting the  peace  or  happiness  of  their  families,  exists, 
as  has  been  seen,  in  South  Australia,  and  extends, 
as  in  the  greater  part  oF  Canada,  to  all  persons 
who  may  knowingly,  "during  the  currency"  of  an 
order  against  a  drunkard,  supply  the  person  with 
li(|Uor.  In  South  Australia  the  publican  is  also  punish- 
able if  he  allows  a  person  under  notice  to  loiter  about 
his  premises,  even  although  he  does  not  supply  him. 
As  in  New  Zealand,  so  too  in  South  Australia  there  are 
special  inspectors  to  obtain  the  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

in  Tasmania  temperance  legislation  took  place 
in  1889,  and  introduced  Local  Option,  which  had 
previously  been  refused.  The  Bill  as  presented  to 
Parliament  contained  a  clause  which  went  less  far  than 
the  South  Australian  Act,  and  did  not  much  extend  the 
previous  Tasmanian  legislation,  under  which  the  licens- 
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iiig  Bench  were  to  entertain  memorials  from  the  locality, 
although  they  were  not  hound  to  follow  them.  The 
liower  House,  however,  changed  this  into  a  provision 
that  memorials  fi-om  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  in  the 
neighbourhood  objecting  to  the  granting  of  new  licenses 
were  fatal  to  the  granting  of  such  licenses ;  and  that 
where  the  petition  from  the  locality  was  directed  against 
the  renewal  of  an  old  license  the  magistrates  might 
reijuirc  proof  on  oath  of  the  allegations  of  the  memorial, 
and  might  then  grant  or  refuse  the  certificate  according 
to  their  opini(jn  whether  the  allegations  had  or  had  not 
been  sufficiently  established.  But  the  "  neighbourhood  " 
is  narrowly  defined,  and  consists  in  the  cities  of 
Hobart  and  Launceston  of  the  space  wathin  a  radius  of 
200  yards,  and  in  other  towns  within  500  yards,  and 
elsewhere  within  a  mile.  The  Local  Option  clause  has, 
however,  less  importance  under  the  new  Tasmanian  law 
than  it  possesses  in  South  Australia ;  because  the  licens- 
ing Bench  itself  under  the  new  law  is  partly  elective, 
although  not  wholly  elective  as  in  New  Zealand.  The 
nominated  element  of  Justices  has  a  slight  majority  on 
each  Board,  but  the  number  of  elected  members  is  so 
hirge  that  a  strong  temperance  feeling  in  any  district 
may  lead  to  the  stoppage  of  licenses.  The  Upper  House 
increased  the  stringency  of  the  Bill  and  gfwe  a  bare 
majority  of  ratepayers,  in  place  of  a  two-thirds  majority, 
tlie  right  of  veto  of  new  li(;enses.  The  temperance 
party  were,  however,  dissatisfied  with  the  Bill,  and 
petitioned  the  (Jovcrnor  for  the  refusal  of  tlie  Royal 
assent. 

As  in  New  Zealand,  no  person  interested  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  licjuors  is  in  Tasmania 
to  be  elected  a  member  of  a  licensing  Bench.  A  clause 
was  also  inserted  in  the  Bill  rendering  liable  to  punish- 
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mciit  persons  found  upon  licensed  premises  after  hours, 
and  it  was  supposed  m  the  cok)ny  that  tliis  clause  was  a 
new  departure,  in  punishinii^  the  pul)li('an's  customer 
instead  of  the  publican  alone;  hut  it  will  he  seen 
from  what  has  been  said  above  that  there  exists  for 
it  at  least  one  precedent.  The  clause  relating  to 
drunkards  being  placed  under  notice  has  existed  for 
some  time  in  Tasmania  ;  l)ut,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  stands,  it  rests  on  the  evidence  on  oath  of  any  two 
persons,  instead  of,  as  in  most  colonies,  a  declaration  by 
a  member  of  the  family.  The  drunkard  himself  is  liable 
to  penalty  as  well  as  those  who  procure  drink  for  him. 
(jenerally  speaking,  it  may  l)e  said  that  all  the  recent 
Australian  A(!ts  show  that  their  proposers  are  well  ac- 
(juainted  with  modern  legislation  upon  the  subje(;t  in 
other  colonies,  for  each  of  the  Acts  takes  whole  clauses 
from  the  Acts  of  other  colonies  without  change  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  the  fulness  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  colonial  temperance  reformers  concerning  the  tem- 
perance legislation  of  all  parts  of  Greater  Britain  extended 
to  politicians  generally  and  led  to  somewhat  more 
uniformity  of  legislation  in  English-speaking  countries. 

The  licensing  law  of  New  South  Wales  is  moderate 
as  compared  with  that  of  Canada,  New  Zealand,  or 
Queensland,  and  timid  even  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria.  But,  although 
little  stringent  for  a  colonial  litjuor  law,  it  is  severe  as 
compared  with  those  which  still  exist  in  the  United 
Kino;dom.  The  New  South  Wales  Acts  discourage  bars 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  apart  from  hotels  providing  board 
and  lodging  and  stable  accommodation  ;  and  gin  palaces 
and  drinking  music  halls  are  unknown,  although,  as  in 
most  of  the  colonies,  there  are  shops  specially  liciensed 
for  the  sale  of  colonial  wines.     There  is  a  Local  Option 
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poll,  l)ut  it  is  not  final  as  regards  licenses,  and  is  in  fact 
little  more  than  an  oxpi'ession  of  opinion.  While  there 
is  Sunday  dosing  in  New  South  Wales  with  a  houa  Jidc 
traveller  clause,  this  clause  is  narrow  in  its  provisions, 
and  a  New  South  Wales  "  traveller  "  is — or  rather  should 
l)e,  if  the  law  were  not  evaded — a  traveller  indeed.  The 
same  provision,  which  is  general  in  the  colonies,  with  re- 
gard to  the  serving  of  minors  apparently  under  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  exists  in  New  South  AVales.  There 
has  l)een  a  recent  incjuiry  by  a  Royal  Commission,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  commissioners  were  appointed  it  was 
su})posed  that  there  had  heen  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  licjuors,  and  the  commissioners 
were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  supposed 
increase ;  but  they  found,  as  a  fact,  that  there  had  been 
a  deca'ease  in  the  consumption  ;  and  I  must  on(;e  more 
warn  my  readers  against  believing  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  the  sul)ject  of  consumption  per  head  of 
intoxicating  li([Uors,  inasmuch  as  there  exist  no  statistics 
more  misleading.  The  Commission  pointed  to  the 
possibility  of  the  adoption  of  the  New  Zealand  law  for 
the  punishment  of  mere  <lrunkenness  apart  from  dis- 
orderly conduct;  but  no  other  very  stringent  measures 
were  recommended  in  the  report.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  majority  of  the  mem])ers  returned  to  the  cohjnial 
i'arliament  at  the  last  election  were  pledged  to  vote  for 
an  extension  of  Local  Option,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  declared  against  compensation.  The  Good 
Templars  suj)ported  the  protectionist  candidates  in  the 
country  districts,  and  returned  them  ;  but  in  Sydney 
some  of  the  protectionists  refused  to  take  the  reijuired 
pledge  against  compensation,  and  the  Good  Templars 
voted  for  the  free  traders  and  defeated  the  pro- 
tectionists. 
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In  Western  Australia,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday 
closinjy,  the  liquor  law  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
England,  but  there  is  a  high  fee  on  publicans'  licenses. 
The  supply  of  li(]Uor  to  aboi-iginal  natives  by  any  person 
is  prohibited  in  Western  Australia  except  as  between 
master  and  servant.  There  is  the  usual  drunkards' 
clause,  allowing  Justices  to  proliilut  all  persons  from 
supplying  li(|uor  to  notorious  drunkards  ;  and  in  Western 
Australia  the  notorious  drunkard  himself,  if  found 
loitering  about  a  pul)li('-liouse,  may  be  locked  up  for  a 
week  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

In  the  chief  colonies  of  Australasia,  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  is  a  steady  decrease  of  drunkenness,  and 
a  general  aversion  to  the  use  of  stimulants  on  the  part 
of  the  self-respec  ing  portion  of  the  younger  pojjulation. 
Tea  is  even  more  widely  consumed  than  is  the  case 
at  home,  and  coffee  palaces  and  temperance  hotels 
are  commoner  than  they  are  with  us.  The  early 
settlers  in  Australia  took  out  with  them  drinking  habits, 
but  the  Australian  climate  has  done  its  work  in  dimin- 
ishing in  the  race  the  craving  for  the  use  of  stimulants, 
and  the  power  of  the  Churches  has  helped  in  the  reform. 
In  the  digging  days  the  practice  of  offering  drink  to 
strangers  sprang  up  in  Australia,  and  became  general,  and 
at  one  time  offence  was  given  by  refusal  to  drink.  The 
practice  of  "  shouting,"  that  is,  of  "  standing  treat,"  has 
now  all  l)ut  died  out  in  the  more  settled  portions  of  the 
country.  There  seems  reason  to  think  that  the  Austra- 
lian of  the  future  will  be  a  so])er  man,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  the  differences  between  the  old  colonists  and  the 
young  Australians  lies  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
former  and  the  repulsion  to  drink  very  general  among 
the  latter.  A  good  deal  of  drunkenness  is  seen  in 
Australia  from  time  to  time  among  a  limited  class — the 
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men  employed  up-country,  who  visit  the  (-apitals  (july 
at  rare  intervals,  and  who  are  apt  to  spend  a  portion  of 
the  large  savings  out  of  their  higli  wages  l)y  "  going  on 
the  spree,"  as  it  is  called.  The  system  known  as  "  knock- 
ing down  a  che(|ue "  has  been  fully  explained  In'  Mr. 
Finch-IIatton,'  hut  it  would  he  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  these  occasional  outbreaks  indicate  a  large  con- 
sumption of  drink,  for  such  is  not  the  case,  and  the  very 
men  whose  drunkenness  is  from  time  to  time  paraded 
in  the  streets  are  themselves  sober  as  a  rule. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  career  of  Australian  Tfmi)er- 
youths,  and  who  are  a]>]e  to  compare  it  with  the  career 
of  an  eijual  number  of  persons  of  the  same  classes  in 
the  mother-country,  feel  assured  that  there  is  less  ruin 
in  Australia  caused  by  drink  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  there  is,  indeed,  less  doubt  al>out  the  fact 
than  aljout  the  reasons  for  it.  Some  are  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  decline  in  drinking  habits  almost  exclusively 
to  the  climate,  since  experience  has  shown  that  in  the 
great  heats  hot  tea  affords  a  far  better  means  of  ([ucnch- 
ing  thirst  than  do  spirits,  wine,  or  Ijeer.  Others  are 
inclined  to  set  down  the  change  mainly  to  the  greater 
inriuence  in  the  colonies  of  the  Wesleyan  and  such 
bodies,  who  make  temperance  a  part  of  their  religion. 
The  result  in  either  case  is  plain  ;  the  young  Austral- 
ians are  either  teetotallers  or  moderate  in  their  use 
of  alcohol.  As  the  ranks  of  the  electors  day  by  day 
are  swelled  by  an  increasing  proportion  of  native-born 
Australians,  the  Lo<;al  Option  principle  even  to  the 
extent  of  national  Prohi])ition  o^ins  oroJind.  There  is  a 
general  l)elief  among  the  younger  colonists  that  there 
are  many  people  who,  if  consulted  in  their  reasonable 

^   Advaiice  Australia  !  by  the  Hon.  Harold  Fiuch-Hatton.     Allen  and 
Co.,  1885. 
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moments,  do  not  want  to  drink  intoxi(*jitin<jf  liijuor,  and 
wlio  yet  consume  it  to  excess  if  temptation  is  thrown  in 
their  way.  I'ultlioliouses — or  "  hotels,"  as  in  Australia 
they  all  are  called,  and  are  in  I'act — are  closed  on 
Sundays  tlirougliout  tlie  colonies,  and  the  result  of 
colonial  experience  is  to  teach  tliat  Sunday  closin<T;  has 
<liminished  druidvcnness.  In  Victoria  a  crucial  experi- 
ment was  tried  :  the  puhlic-liouses  were  chased  on 
Sundays  in  the  early  days  of  Melbourne;  then  opened 
for  two  hours  upon  Sundays;  and  now  wholly  closed 
once  more  ;  and  Victoria  supports  Sunday  closing.  The 
hondjidc  traveller  clause  is,  however,  though  prol)al>ly 
necessarv,  no  douht  made  use  of  for  the  evasion  of  the 
law.  As  the  whole  of  the  New  Zealand  law  is  evaded  l)y 
the  general  estahlishment  of  clubs,  so  the  early  (dosing 
and  Sunday  closinsf  clauses  of  the  ordinarv  Australian 
Acts  are  resisted  by  the  same  means,  but  not  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

The  extreme  temperance  legislation  of  Canada,  the 
strong  lemslation  of  New  Zealand  and  of  Queensland, 
the  more  moderate  Local  Option  laws  of  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  and  the  Local  Option  with  compensation 
of  Victoria,  seem  to  establish  the  rule,  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  white-inhabited  colonies,  of  consultation 
of  the  popular  voice  with  regard  to  licenses.  But  the 
exception  formed  in  Australia  by  AVestern  Australia 
is  strenii;thened  bv  the  South  Afri<;an  colonies.  The 
Cape  and  Natal  stand  even  l)elow  New  South  Wales 
and  Western  Australia  in  the  scale  of  stringency  of 
temperance  legislation.  At  the  Cape  the  principle 
of  Local  Option  is  not  recognised,  except  as  regards 
new  licenses.  We  find  there  the  mild  provision  that 
new  licenses  are  not  to  be  granted  unless  a  petition 
in  favour  of  the  application  is  signed  by  one-third  of 
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the  iiilialtiljiiits  of  tlie  district,  and  that  tlicy  iiuist  \)v 
refusod  it"  a  majority  of  the  voters  si^ii  a  niciiiorial 
against  them.  The  laws  of  the  ("ape  of  (Jood  II(»pe 
respecting'  the  sale  of  intoxicating  li(|Uor  were  niostlv 
eonsolithited  in  1883,  by  an  Act  which  was  amend('(l  in 
1885  and  1887.  The  C'ape  followed  the  ordinary 
(colonial  view,  with  regard  to  the  selling-  of  drink  on 
Sunday,  in  prohihitin;;'  that  sale,  th<ui,nh  certain  hotels 
are  specially  licensed  to  serve  J)(>nd  Jidc  travellei's  on 
Sunday.  Licensing'  is  left  to  mixed  bodies  consistinu 
j)artly  of  magistrates  and  partly  of  elected  meinbers. 
The  elective  members  are  not  elected  for  the  purpose, 
but  consist  of  the  mayors  or  chairmen  of  municipalities 
and  of  mend  )ers  of  the  divisional  Council.  As  i-eoards 
the  sale  of  drink  to  natives  the  law  is  theoretical!)' 
stringent.  The  (Jovernor  may  detine  areas  in  which  no 
licenses  can  be  granted  and  no  liquor  sold  except  with 
the  permission  of  the  Governor.  No  such  areas,  how- 
ever, were  in  existence  in  1888  ;  that  is  to  say,  while  the 
law  is  strong,  this  portion  of  it  is  not  put  in  force.  In 
1887  it  was  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister  that,  in 
consecjuence  of  representations  made  by  magistrates  in 
native  territory  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  whole 
colony  were  proclaimed  the  restrictions  were  productive 
of  more  evil  than  good,  the  (Jovernmcnt  had  advised 
the  Governor  to  cancel  all  existing  proclamations.  There 
was  a  debate  and  a  division  in  Parliament  upon  the 
(piestion,  and  the  temperance  part}'  asserted  that  their 
opponents  desired  to  exterminate  the  Kafir  race  as  well 
as  to  encourage  the  trade  in  Cape  brandy;  but  the 
temperance  party  in  the  Cape  seemed  to  give  up  the 
case  of  the  white  population,  and  put  forward  that  of 
the  black  people  only.  The  li(pior  interest  in  South 
Africa  is  strong,  for  the  brandy  consumed  In'  the  natives, 
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commonly  called  "  Cape  smoke,"  is  maimfiictured  hy  the 
ordinary  colonial  farmers.  The  friends  of  the  al)ori_oines 
ar^ne  that  the  fanners  desire  free  trade  in  brandy,  both 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  profits  and  because,  being 
Boers,  they  desire  to  destroy  the  natives ;  but  the 
farmers  are  too  strong  for  them. 

AVhile  the  framers  of  Cape  licensing  laws  have 
sometimes  begun  by  stating  in  the  preamble  that  "the 
vice  of  drunkenness  prevails  to  a  great  extent,"  the 
Natal  laws  generally  begin  by  setting  forth  "  the  increase 
of  drurdvcnness  among  persons  of  the  native  race,"  and 
whites  are  not  within  the  purview  of  Natal  prohibitions. 
There  are  strong  laws  in  Natal  against  the  sale  of  li(|Uor 
to  natives,  the  branily  interest  being  less  powerful  in 
that  colony  than  in  the  Cape.  As  regards  licenses,  the 
Natal  Boards  are  not  even  partially  elected,  like  those  of 
the  older  South  African  colony.  There  is  in  existence 
in  Natal  a  clause  permitting  the  incarceration  of  persons 
for  mere  drunkenness.  Although  the  brandy  interest  is 
not  strong  in  Natal  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rum  manu- 
factured from  the  sugar  cane  upon  the  coast ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  supply  of  drink  to 
natives,  there  is  some  evasion  of  the  prohiljition. 

The  mining  population  at  Kimberley  and  elsewhere 
keeps  up  a  larg-^  number  of  small  bars,  there  called 
canteens,  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Australia ; 
and  there  is  certainly  room  for  temperance  legislation  in 
South  Africa  other  than  that  directed  against  drinking 
by  the  Kafirs.  The  temperance  party  at  the  Cape,  as 
has  been  seen,  accuse  the  Dutch  farmers  of  desiring  to 
exterminate  the  Kafirs  liy  means  of  drink  ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  the  Orange  Free  State  the 
Dutch  are  following  the  inhabitants  of  Natal  in  trying 
to  prevent  the  sale  to  natives,  rather  than  the  example 
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of    the    Cape    in    pcnnittinpf    it    without    pmrtical    rc- 
Htriction. 

Tlie  vineyardis  of  Soutli  Africa,  which  used  to  produce 
j^ood  wine,  and  wliicli  mi<i;lit  largely  .su})ply  European 
markets  in  the  present  (hiy,  have  been  turned  into 
l)randy  farms,  witliout,  liowever,  having  sueceeded  in 
manufacturing  a  grape  l)randy  whicli  can  compete  with 
Frencdi  C.'ognac. 

Memorials  have  l)ecn  presented  to  the  C\)h)nial 
Office  from  C'imrclies,  from  the  Bisliop  of  l.on(h)n, 
and  from  great  numl^ers  of  temperance  Ixxlies,  pro- 
testing against  the  granting  of  licenses  l)y  the  Cape 
Government  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the 
Transkei ;  ])ut  the  Cape  Government  in  their  reply 
stated  that,  while  they  were  willing  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  State  information,  they  did  not  "  for  a  moment 
acknowledge  the  right  of  irresponsil)le  bodies,  such  as 
the  Al)origines'  Protection  Society,  to  interrogate  the 
colonial  Ministry,  who  are  responsible  for  measures  under- 
taken by  them  within  their  (constitutional  rights."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  public  interference  from  home  is 
useless,  although  the  Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  may  be  able 
to  do  much  by  acting  upon  the  Churches  in  South  Africa 
with  wliicli  they  are  in  communion.  At  the  same  time 
the  inliuence  of  the  Churches  has  already  availed  to 
modify  the  Cape  proclamations  as  to  the  Transkei, 
and  the  sale  of  spirits  to  natives  is  now  forbidden 
except  where  permits  are  obtained  from  local  officers. 

In    Crown    Colonies    generally   there  is    the   same  down 
variety  of  legislation  with  regard  to  intoxicatii  .g  liquors 
that  prevails  in  other  matters.    In  many  Crown  Colonies, 
as,   for  example,  Barbados,  the  Leeward    Islands,  and 
St.    Vincent,    there    is    general    Sunday    closing.     In 
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Bahamas  there  is  Local  Option,  though  hotels  in 
districts  where  the  ordinary  sale  of  intoxicating  drink 
is  stopped  are  allowed  to  sell  it  to  tlieir  guests.  In 
some  Crown  Colonies,  as,  for  example,  Mauritius  and  St. 
Vincent,  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  minors  under  fifteen 
is  forbidden,  while  in  Bahamas,  INtalta,  and  others  the  age 
is  fixed  at  sixteen.  In  Cyprus  there  are  no  restrictions. 
The  sale  of  strong  li(|Uor  to  the  dark-skinned  popula- 
tion is  carried  on  in  West  Africa  to  a  large  extent, 
and  revenue  is  derived  from  it.  In  Bechuanaland  the 
sale  of  spirits  and  wine  to  natives  is  forbidden,  thougli 
beer  is  specially  allowed ;  in  Zululand,  as  in  Natal, 
Kafir  l)eer  is  alone  permitted,  while  in  Basutoland  the 
prohildtion  is  general  in  its  terms.  In  Fiji  the  sale 
of  drink  to  natives  and  half-castes  is  forl)idden,  and 
natives  and  half-castes  are  punished  if  they  make  use  of 
intoxicants  or  even  have  them  in  their  possession.  As 
regards  Protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  attempted  at  the  African 
Conference  at  Berlin  to  check  the  lujuor  trade  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  but,  through  the  opposition  of 
Germany  and  France,  the  proposed  clause  in  the  pro- 
tocols was  dropped.  At  the  same  time  our  own  West 
African  colonies,  like  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are,  as 
has  been  seen,  offenders  in  tliis  matter,  I  have  not 
named  the  colony  of  Ceylon  in  this  connection,  or 
written  as  yet  of  the  case  of  India,  because  the  temper- 
ance party  complain  that  in  those  countries  the  State 
is  promoting  the  sale  of  spirits,  for  revenue  purposes — 
a  (juestion  which  is  a  different  one  from  those  which  we 
have  been  discussing.  To  this  matter  I  will  turn  after 
putting  forward  a  few  general  considerations  on  colonial 
li(|uor  legislation. 

While  English  and  Scotch   colonists  are  generally 
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friendly  to  Local  Option,  and  are  gradually  extending 
its  operation,  and  wliile  in  some  colonies  the  settlers 
of  Irish  race  are  disposed  to  concur  in  their  views, 
in  others  there  is  opposition  from  a  section  of  the 
Irish,  who,  in  Australia,  are  closely  connected  with  the 
liquor  trade,  and  in  all  the  colonies  the  German 
settlers  are  opposed  to  modern  li(|Uor  legislation.  The 
dislike  of  the  Germans  to  h)cal  interference  with  their 
l)eer-drinking  habits  is  so  strong  that  it  is  thought  that 
they  may  not  improbably  quit  districts  which  put  down 
the  sale  of  beer  for  others  in  which  it  is  permitted.  In 
some  districts  of  Iowa  they  have  prevented  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibitory  law,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  there  are  ureat  numbers  of  Germans 
inhabiting  districts  which  are  under  Prohibition.  As 
regards  the  other  races,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
— who  take  in  the  colonies,  as  has  been  seen,  but  a 
slight  part  in  political  cjuestions,  and  indeed  hardly  any 
except  upon  the  education  question  and  the  one  which 
forms  the  sul)ject  of  this  chapter — are  strong  supporters 
of  temperance  legislation,  and  use  their  power  to  the 
full  in  the  direction  of  Local  Option. 

Another  point  which  is  worthy  of  some  notice  is  that 
while  the  power  of  local  Prohil)ition  is  being  freely 
given,  and  while  the  party  in  favour  of  general  Pro- 
hibition is  growing  stronger  every  day,  in  most  of  the 
colonies  the  prohil)itive  legislation  makes  special  and 
exceptional  provision  for  the  extension  of  the  cohjnial 
wine  trade.  It  will  indeed  l)e  cuiious  to  see  whether 
that  wine-growing  which  has  a  future  in  Ontario,  and 
the  possibilities  of  great  extension  before  it  throughout 
the  Australasian  colonies,  will  modify  the  prohibitionist 
sentiment,  or  whether  wine-producing  countries  export- 
ing spirituous  liquors    to    all   parts  of  the   world   can 
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become  or  remain  proliiliitionist  as  regards  home 
consumption.  Formerly  South  Australia  was  the 
wine-producing  colony,  but  now  Victoria  stands  first 
and  New  South  AVales  second,  while  the  other  colonies 
are  also  producing  wine ;  and  if  in  that  which  was  once 
pre-eminently  the  wine-growing  colony — the  Cape — 
public  feeling  is  opposed  to  temperance  legislation,  this 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  Australasian 
colonies,  and  in  the  wine-growing  parts  of  Ontario. 

It  has  too  easily  been  thought  of  late  in  England 
that  the  Local  Option  legislation  of  the  colonies  has 
been  proved  a  failure.  No  doubt  in  some  parts  of 
Canada  it  is  less  popular  than  it  was.  The  present 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Territories  in 
the  Report  which  I  mentioned  has  told  the  Dominion 
Government  that  the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  settlers 
is  against  the  Government  upon  the  question  of  Pro- 
hibition. No  doubt  the  Scott  Act  has  gone  out  of  use 
in  districts  where  it  had  previously  been  put  in  force, 
and  no  doubt,  also,  in  many  parts  of  Canada  and  of 
Australasia  there  is  evasion  of  the  law,  while  everywhere 
it  is  difticult  to  stop  an  illicit  liquor  traffic  in  sparsely 
settled  countries ;  but  in  Australasia,  at  least,  there  is 
no  sign  of  a  desire  to  repeal  the  Local  Option  Acts — 
on  the  contrary,  the  whole  political  movement  sets  the 
other  way,  and  such  Acts  are  yearly  being  strengthened, 
or  introduced  into  colonies  where  they  had  not  previously 
been  in  existence.  The  legislatures  of  New  Zealand  and 
of  several  Australian  colonies  have,  too,  taken  steps 
which  are  likely  to  be  effective  in  preventing  evasion  of 
the  law.  Local  Option  is  also  spreading  in  the  United 
States,  and  total  Prohibition  by  means  of  general  State 
laws  polls  a  large  minority  of  votes.  While,  however, 
American  and  Canadian  example  may  as  yet  be  doubtful, 
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Australasian  example  and  opinion  cannot  be  quoted  upon 
the  side  of  resistance  to  Local  Option  views. 

The  Liquor  question  in  Ceylon  and  India  is  difterent  ind 
from  that  which  has  been  discussed  above.     There  is   '^ 
no  prohibition  of  sale  of  drink  to   the  dark-skinned 
population  ;  but  various  licensing  systems  are  in  force, 
which  are  opposed  by  the  temperance  party  as  being 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  drink  to  natives,  for 
revenue  purposes.     Not  only,  in  short,  is  nothing  done 
to  stop  the  sale  of  drink,  but  it  is  alleged  that  Govern- 
ment does  its  best  to  increase  it,  or  is  at  least  tempted 
in  that  direction  by  the  systems  which  it  has  continued 
or  set  on  foot.     The  House  of  Commons  has,  after  full 
debate,    condemned    the   licjuor   policy   of    the    Indian 
Government   as   leading   to   the   estal)lishment  of  the 
liquor  trade,  in  defiance  of  native  opinion  and  against 
the  protest  of  the  inhabitants,  in  places  where  it  did 
not  formerly  exist,  and,  by  giving  facilities  for  drink, 
causing  a  steadily  increased  consumption,  with  conse- 
quent evil  results  to  the  population.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  almost  all  recognised  organs  of  native  opinion 
support  the  view  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Indian  religious  opinion  has  been  called 
into  play  to  support  the  action  of  the  temperance  re- 
formers.    The  Indian  systems  of  excise  raise  for  Govern- 
ment a  large  revenue  upon  the  local  sale  of  foreign 
liquors  and  upon  the  manufacture  of  country  liquors ; 
and  this  revenue  is  one  which  is  growing  fast ;    while 
the  example  set  formerly  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  now  by  our  Government,  is  being  imitated  in  native 
states  by  princes  who,  under  British  advice,  are  glad 
l)y  this  means  to  increase  their  revenue  even  against  the 
religious  feeling  of  their  people. 

The  statements  which  have  been  made  by  the  temper- 
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tince  reformers  have  Ijeeii  sharply  denied  by  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indian  Government,  but  the  denials 
hardly  meet  the  points  which  have  here  been  briefly 
stated.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  true  that,  taking  India 
through,  there  has  been  a  recent  adoption  of  an  evil 
system,  for  even  in  the  time  of  the  C.ompany  revenue  was 
raised  by  a  liquor-farming  system  ;  and  the  Government 
argue  that  the  increased  consumption  of  liquor,  where 
there  is  an  increase,  is  owing  to  improvement  in  wages 
and  increase  of  industrial  employment.  It  is  doubtful, 
according  to  writers  who  support  in  this  matter  the 
Government  view,  whether  a  general  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  strong  drink  has  in  fact  taken  place, 
because  while  a  great  deal  more  li(|Uor  becomes  the 
subject  of  duty  than  was  formerly  the  case,  it  is  supposed 
that  there  is  less  smuggling  and  illicit  distillation.  INIr. 
Cust  has  stated  that  "  the  great  increase  of  the  Excise 
in  recent  years  really  represents  much  less  liquor  sold, 
and  an  infinitely  better  regulated  consumption  than  the 
smaller  Revenue  of  former  years.  .  .  .  The  great  increase 
in  the  Revenue,  which  is  unquestional)le,  does  not  mark 
the  extension  of  drinking  habits,  but  is  the  result  of  a 


great  and  general  increase  of  the  rate  of  tax,  which  it 
would  have  l)een  entirely  impossil)le  to  realise  but  for 
the  great  improvement  in  the  preventive  measures." 
The  Government  assert  that  in  raising  the  li(|Uor  taxes 
they  have  intended  to  check  consumption,  but  the  Indian 
National  Congress  has,  l)y  a  unanimous  vote,  condemned 
the  existing  system ;  the  House  of  Commons  has  con- 
demned it ;  and  the  Government  of  India  will  be  forced 
to  devise  a  liquor  system  less  contrary  to  the  drift  of 
modern  opinion  than  any  of  those  which  have,  it  may 
be  admitted,  long  existed  within  the  territories  which 
they  govern.      While,   however,  it  would    l)e    easy  to 
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sacrifice  the  Indiun  revenue  from  liquor,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how,  witliout  enacting  absolute  prohibition  (such  as 
exists  in  the  North- West  Territories  of  Canada)  of  the 
importation,  manufacture,  and  possession  of  drink,  illicit 
distillation  could  l)e  prevented  in  such  a  (tountrv  as 
India. 

India  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  principle  Restriction 
that  restriction  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors i;;;-^;;;'"''^' 
finds  more  and  more  favour  every  day  throughout  """' 
Greater  Britain. 
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On  tlie  I  5th  Novemher  lu.st,  at  a  mcetiiig  at  the  Ahuisioii- 
House  to  receive  JMr.  J'arkiu,  wlio  has  recently  spoken 
for  tlie  Imperial  Federation  i^eaguc  in  all  parts  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
Lord  Ikosebery  and  other  speakers  adopted  a  more 
moderate  programme  than  that  which  has  been  some- 
times put  forward  in  the  name  of  the  League.  Lord 
Rosehery,  indeed,  receded  from  at  least  one  sugges- 
tion formerly  made  by  himself  He  explained  a 
"fatal"  objection  to  his  own  scheme  for  introduc- 
ing colonial  representatives  to  the  Tlouse  of  Lords, 
as  well  as  the  "double  objection  to  the  idea  of 
introducing  such  representatives  into  the  House  of 
C'ommons — an  idea,  however,  which  he,  in  common  with 
j\lr.  Forster,  the  jjarent  of  the  Leagu*^,  had  been  con- 
sistent in  condemning.  He  showed  that  the  extension 
of  the  Privy  Council  l)v  the  inclusion  of  the  Agents- 
(General,  as  proposed  l)y  Lord  Ore}',  was  a  matter  of 
extreme  ditii(;ulty,  and  that  the  project  of  a  Zollverein, 
or  customs  union,  was  by  no  means  a  practical  proposal 
towards  the  consolidation  of  the  Em2)ire.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Rosebery  (followed  upon  the  point  by  Lord 
Carnarvon)  maintained  that  we  already  possess  a  form 
VOL.  II  2  H 
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oi'  liH|H'riiil  I'Vilcratioii  inaugurated  l)y  the  Coloniul 
(*()iif(_'i'('iu'e  of  1887.  ( )iie  of  tlio  chief  spoakcrs,  dechiriiig 
tliat  tlie  Conference  had  made  recoinnien(hitions  upon 
matters  whicii  concerned  tlie  common  good  of  the  Em[)ire, 
exchumed,  amid  the  clieers  of  tlic  members  of  the  l^eague, 
that  "  if  that  was  not  Imperial  Federation,"  lie  did  "  ]iot 
know  what  is."  At  a  later  period  in  the  meeting  a 
resolution  was  carried  to  the  ctl'ect  that  a  series  of  such 
gatherings  as  the  Conference  of  1887  would  tend  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  and  that  it  was  undesirable 
that  a  long  interval  should  elapse  before  another  con- 
ference was  summoned  ;  and  Lord  Carnarv(m,  in  second- 
ing the  resolution,  declared  in  the  name  of  the  League 
that  "  all  that  they  claimed  and  desired  was  that  the 
question "  [that  of  Imperial  Federation]  "  which  was 
excluded  at  the  last  Conference — formally  and  deliber- 
ately, and  no  doubt  wisely,  excluded — should  not  be 
excluded  in  the  future."  The  resolution  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Parkin,  the  orator  of  the  League,  fresh  from  the 
triumphs  of  his  elocpience  in  C'anada  and  Victoria, 
and  from  his  total  failure  in  New  South  Wales  ;  but 
not  one  word  did  Mr.  Parkin  say  of  that  which  those 
who  went  to  hear  him  most  expected — the  willingness 
of  the  Australian  ccjlonics  to  act  upon  the  principles 
formerly  suggested  by  Mr.  Forstcr  and  other  officers  of 
the  League,  or  even  to  support  the  moderate  platform  of 
Lords  Rosebery  and  Carnarvon. 

Li  face  of  the  limited  programme  now  put  forward 
by  the  authorised  exponents  of  the  views  of  the  Im- 
perial Federation  League,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  at 
length  the  projects  whicli  have  been  sketched  by 
ingenious  persons  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Empire. 
The  League  now  asks  only  for  a  series  of  conferences  at 
which  the  subject  of  Imperial  Federation  is,  though  not 
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proclaiiniMl  as  tlic  diicf  matter  of  (liscii.ssion,  not  to  iu' 
actually  tabooed.  '^I'lic  conferences  cannot  be  iV('i|uent 
if  colonial  Prime  JNIinisters  are  to  attend,  or  even 
colonists  of  the  second  political  rank.  ]\ioreover,  Sir 
John  Downer  and  Sir  Sanuiel  (Ji'ilHtli  did  not  improxc 
their  position  in  their  colonies  by  their  visit  to  England 
in  1887  ;  and  it  will  be  ditHcult  indeed  to  persuade  the 
statesmen  of  (.Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia  to  attend  at  all  in  liondon.  Aoain,  the 
exclusion  of  the  subject  of  Imperial  Federation  from  the 
debates  of  1887  was  made  at  that  time  an  actual  con- 
dition by  New  South  Wales  and  some  other  colonies; 
and  it  is  by  110  means  certain  that  those  colonies  would 
be  represented,  even  by  their  Agents-General,  if  it  were 
not  again  excluded.  As  matters  stand  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Queensland,  for  one,  would  not  attend  a 
conference  called  U})on  the  Carnarvon  base,  and  it  is 
possible  that  she  would  decline  to  attend  a  conference  of 
any  kind,  [t  may,  however,  be  conceded  that  a  fuller 
form  of  Australian  federation  must  soon  come,  and  that 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  United 
States  of  Australasia  (to  use  the  Victorian  and  South 
Australian  name),  or  British  States  of  Australia  (to  use 
Sir  Henry  Parkes's  name),  the  Cajie,  and  New  Zealand, 
if  she  were  still  outside  the  Australian  federation — that 
is,  all  the  self-governing  colonies  possessing  responsible 
institutions — might,  after  Australian  confederation,  be 
willing  to  attend. 

How  far  the  credit  for  the  Conference  of  1887  coufer- 
belongs  rightly  to  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and 
how  ftir  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  it  is  difKcult  to  say.  The 
suggestion  came  from  the  former,  but  Mr.  Stanhope 
himself  and  the  Cabinet  seem  to  be  entitled  to  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  overcame  the  ditHcuIties 
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presented  l)y  the  (juestioii.  As  T  liuve  often  attacked 
a  jjurtion  of  JNIr.  Stanhope's  proposals  upon  the  arm}', 
I  am  the  more  willino'  to  dechire  tliat  his  circular 
calling  the  first  Conference  was  admirably  conceived, 
and  that  he  deserves  the  highest  approbation  for  having 
seen  in  advance  exactly  what  could  and  wdiat  could 
not  be  done.  When  sufficient  time  has  passed  to 
make  it  possil)le  again  to  obtain  the  presence  in  London 
of  colonial  statesmen  of  position  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  representatives  at  the  Conference  of  1887,  no 
doubt  a  further  conference  might  be  called,  especially 
if  Australian  federation  had  become  complete  in  the 
meantime — a  conference  which  might  lead  to  useful 
common  legislation,  ari.';  even  possibly,  though  that 
is  far  more  doubtful,  to  such  a  discussion  upon  the 
general  future  relations  of  the  Empire  as  might  clear 
the  air. 

The  first  and  most  difficult  subject  which  must  be 
treated  at  all  such  conferences  is  that  of  defence,  which 
I  reserve  fi^r  separate  discussion  in  the  next  chapter, 
merely  pointing  out  that  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
will  bo  lessened  after  Australian  federation,  inasmuch 
as  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  dealing  witli 
the  group,  compared  to  that  of  facing  the  separate 
Parliaments  cf  (Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 
Besides  defence,  however,  there  are  no  d(jubt  manv 
matters  in  which  a  closer  union  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  Empire  is  not  only  desiral)le,  but  possible  of 
attainment ;  such,  for  example,  as  posts,  telegraphs  and 
cables,  steamship  subsidies,  patents,  currency,  weights 
and  measures,  census  and  statistics,  extradition,  natural- 
isation, judgments,  criminal  huv,  commercial  and  mari- 
time huv,  law  of  status,  court.-!  of  appeal,  loans,  and 
many  others.     Although  this  list  of  subjects  avoids  the 
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most  (litiicult,  namely,  common  revenue,  conmidn  con- 
trol of  foreign  affairs,  decision  as  to  peace  and  \var,  and 
the  conduct  of  wars,  still  it  includes  some  of  high 
importance.  In  posts  and  telegraphs,  already  discussed 
at  the  last  Conference,  Imt  most  imperfectly,  the  Empire 
is  behind  many  other  portions  of  the  world.  The  fact 
that  Enolish  agencies  should  l)e  in  the  habit  of  sendinsj 
to  the  Continent  letters  and  newspapers  intended  for 
their  clients  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  order  that  they  may  be  posted  theie  at 
cheaper  rates,  and  the  fact  that  the  cheaper  postage 
from  some  foreign  countries  to  India  leads  to  circidars 
intended  for  parts  of  (Greater  Britain  being  printed,  as 
well  as  posted,  abroad,  are  not  creditable  t  )  us.  (merman 
letters  to  almost  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire  out- 
side the  United  Kingdom  cost  about  one-half  the  sums 
which  have  to  be  paiil  upon  English  letters  to  the  same 
places.  These  are  matters  which  ought  to  be  settled  by 
agreement  in  London  between  tlie  mother -country, 
India,  and  the  colonies. 

The  subsidies  of  steamship  lines,  and  several  otlier 
subjects  that  I  have  named,  are  also  essentially  matters 
for  agreement;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  in 
England  are  yet  in  the  frame  of  mind  for  conceding 
to  the  colonies  and  to  India  their  due  share  in  con- 
trolling the  poli(*y  of  the  Empire  even  upon  secondar}' 
<|uestions.  It  seems  hardly  noticed  at  home  that  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  admittino-  the  colonies  to 
freely  legislate  even  upon  all  matters  which  con- 
cern their  own  home  affairs.  We  may  take  for  an 
example  the  divorce  Bills  which  have  })een  recently 
passed  in  several  colonies,  and  the  first  of  wlii(di  was 
vetoed  l)ecause  inconsistent  with  home  ideas,  although 
the  leualisation  of  marriage  with    the  deceased  wife's 
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sister  has  after  a  struggle  l>een  permitted  in  Canada 
and  Australia.  In  this  and  many  other  matters  too, 
while  the  legislation  has  been  at  last  allowed,  it  has 
l)een  consented  to  in  a  grudging  spirit ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  wife  of  a  most  distinguished  late  Agent- 
General,  legally  married  though  she  was  according  to 
the  colonial  law,  was  not  long  since  treated  in  England 
as  though  her  marriage  had  been  an  English  one  and 
conse(|uently  illegal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister 
of  a  foreign  Court  who  was  here  at  the  same  time,  and 
whose  wife  was  his  own  niece,  which  was  legal  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  his  country,  found  no  difficulty  in 
securing  the  reception  of  his  wife  at  Court.  In  otlier 
words,  that  is  still  recognised  in  the  case  of  foreign 
countries  which  is  refused  to  our  colonists  in  matters 
which  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  of  domestic  concern. 
Colonial  judgments,  too,  are  still  treated  in  the  Ihiited 
Kingdom  as  though  they  were  foreign  judgments. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  subjects  which  I 
have  named  in  my  list  is  that  of  loans,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  fact  that  the  mother-country  (which 
has  the  fewest  pul)lic  assets  to  show  for  her  heavy  debt) 
has  the  best  credit,  in  itself  points  towards  a  general 
financial  federation  of  the  debts  of  the  whole  Empire. 
This  matter  has  been  sometimes  raised  in  connection 
with  the  sul)ject  of  defence,  because  the  savings  Avhich 
could  be  made  for  the  colonies,  bv  means  of  a  consoli- 
dated  debt  resting  upon  the  credit  of  the  whole  Empire, 
might  be  used  for  defence  purposes.  No  means  so  sure 
could  be  found  of  popularising  in  the  colonies  the  con- 
nection with  the  mother-country  as  that  of  giving  them 
the  direct  advantage  of  cheaper  money  ;  and  although 
our  own  credit  stands  immensely  high  at  the  present 
moment,  it  rests  upon  a  less  sure  basis  as  regards  the 
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future  than  docs  that  of  many  of  the  colonies  to  wliich 
we  still  deny  the  right  of  obtaining  trust  fund  invest- 
ments. Even  the  most  heavily  indebted  of  all  the 
(;(»lonies  has  been  shown  to  possess  a  substantially  sound 
financial  position,  as  well  as  magnificent  prospects  for 
the  future.  No  doubt  the  givino-  of  control  to  the 
whole  Empire  over  the  borrowing  of  a  colony  is  difficult, 
l)ut  I  cannot  believe  that  it  transcends  the  resources  of 
our  statesniansliip  INlr.  Gresswell  has  discussed  this 
matter  with  aljility,  d/id  has  powerfully  put  forward  the 
advantages  of  financial  union,  which  is  further  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  f\ict  that  the  colonial  debts  are 
mainly  in  British  hands,  and  are  more  and  more  becom- 
ing one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  investors  of  the 
mother-countr}'. 

Although  the  President  of  the  Imperial  Federation  a  customs 
League  now  puts  aside  not  only  projects  for  close 
political  union,  Ijut  even  those  for  the  creation  of  a 
customs  union  or  Zollverein,  many  of  his  supporters  by 
no  means  reject  the  possibility  of  a  customs  union.  It 
is,  lu)\vever,  necessary  to  point  out  that  most  of  the 
colonists  who  agitate  for  what  they  call  a  commercial 
union  or  customs  union  mean  something  very  difi'erent 
from  what  we  call  Ity  the  same  names.  When  our  mer- 
chants ask  for  it  they  express  their  wish  to  secure  a  better 
market  for  our  goods  by  getting  rid  of  colonial  tariffs, 
and  for  this  end  some  of  them  are  willing  t(j  adopt 
protective  measures  against  the  outside  world  ;  buu  the 
colonists  repudiate  the  idea  of  relying  lai-gely  upon 
direct  taxation  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  their  customs 
revenue.  What  the  Canadians  ask  for  is  that  we  should 
concede  advantages  to  colonial  goods  over  the  goods  of 
foreign  countries,  and  many  of  them  distinctly  explain 
that  they  would  not  admit  British  manufactured  arti(.'les 
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into  Canada  without  duties.  They  propose,  however,  to 
suhject  tliem  to  duties  somewlint  less  heavy  tluui  those 
wliich  wouhl  be  levied  upon  foreign  goods.  Two  schemes 
have  been  put  forward,  which  are  in  fact  the  same, 
one  for  an  additional  duty  throughout  the  British 
Empire  u])on  all  foreign  goods — the  money  to  be  spent 
upon  iin})erial  defence ;  the  other  for  a  reduction  of 
duties  upon  British  and  colonial  goods  in  colonial  ports, 
accompanied  by  differential  treatment  of  foreign  as  con- 
trasted with  colonial  goods  in  home  ports,  lioth  these 
proposals  involve  Protection  in  England  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  as  they  have  been  repudiated  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  the  President  of  the  League,  they  possess 
little  importance  for  the  moment  except  that  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  lie  behind  the  (Vmadian  suggestions 
for  a  conference  upon  imperial  union.  There  was  a 
del)ate  in  1889  in  Canada  upon  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  mother-countr}^  and  the  colonies.  It  was 
introduced  l)y  the  Canadian  advocates  of  Imperial 
Federation,  and  their  proposals  met  with  considerable 
pul)lic  favour,  altliough  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  men  to  avoid  committing  themselves 
to  a  s(miewhat  indefinite  movement. 

j\lr.  Hofmeyr's  scheme  put  forward  in  connection 
with  the  Conference  of  1887,  for  "  promoting  a  closer 
union  between  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
by  means  of  an  imj)erial  tariff  of  customs,"  was  less  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  intrinsic  practicability  than  on 
account  of  its  author's  position  in  South  Africa,  where, 
as  has  been  seen,  he  is  the  politician  of  the  greatest 
power,  the  leader  of  the  Dutch  party,  and  the  maker 
and  unmaker  of  Cape  Ministries.  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  scheme, 
which  may  be  brought  up  at  a  future  conference  by  the 
Canadian  delegates,  is  to  promote  an  imperial  tariff  of 
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customs,  to  l)e  levied  iiulepeiidently  of  the  duties  payable 
under  existing  tariti's  on  all  goods  entering  the  Empire 
from  altroad  ;  and  the  reveime  derived  from  the  new 
taritl"  is  to  he  devoted  to  general  defence.  As  W\\ 
Hofmeyr  is  the  leader  of  the  Afrikander  paity,  to 
wjiich  lias  been  imputed  a  desire  for  separation  from  the 
British  Empire,  it  is  important  to  notice  his  words  :  "  I 
have  taken  tliis  matter  in  Jiand  with  two  ol»jects  :  to 
promote  the  union  of  the  Emi)ire,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ol)tain  revenue  for  the  purposes  of  general 
defence."  .Mr.  Ilofmeyr  declared  that  l»v  liis  scheme  he 
wished  to  counteract  what  he  called  "  territorialism,"  or 
the  tendency  of  local  interests  to  bring  about  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Empire,  lie  instanced  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  planters  find  themselves  unable  to  sell  tlieir 
sugar  prolital)ly  in  Britisli  markets,  and  consequently 
look  to  the  United  States,  l)ut  fail  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  Americans  on  account  of  impei-ial  treaties.  A 
feeling  naturally  arises  in  favour  of  annexation  to  the 
American  Union,  as  the  attachment  of  the  West 
Indies  to  the  Empire  becomes  opposed  to  the  self- 
interest  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  This  state  of 
1  lungs  ]\lr.  Hofmeyr  thinks  would  be  remedied  by  differ- 
ential treatment.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  J\Ir. 
Hofmeyr  points  out  that  if  she  asks  for  partial  ()r 
complete  commercial  union  with  the  United  States  we 
can  concede  it  or  refuse  it,  but  that  the  dissatisfaction 
which  would  be  aroused  by  refusal,  and  the  dependence 
upon  the  United  States  which  would  result  from  the 
concession,  would  be  etj^ually  dangerous  to  the  unity  of 
the  Empire. 

With  regard  to  defence  j\Ir.  Hofmeyr  showed  that 
su1)sidies  by  the  colonies  to  the  mother -countr\-  for 
naval  defence  may  be  said  by  objectors,  as  in  Queens- 
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land,  to  constitute  taxation  without  representation  or 
"  Tribute,"  Ijut  that  the  colonies  might  consent  to 
indirect  taxes  of  su(;h  a  kind  as  admitted  their  right 
to  greater  fiscal  privileges  within  tlie  Empire  tlian  are 
accorded  to  foreigners.  Mr.  Hofmeyr  prop  ;ed  a  2  per 
cent  all  round  duty,  raising  a  reven'ie  of  between  seven 
and  eight  millions  sterling  to  be  devoted  to  naval  defence. 
In  answer  to  opposition,  founded  upon  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Hofmeyr  argued  that  his  proposed  duty  is  no 
worse  than  dillerential  duties,  kept  up,  not  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  trade  between  colony  and  colony,  but 
between  a  colony  and  a  foreign  State — the  Orange 
Republic.  Grain  imported  into  the  C^ape  from  Australia 
pays  duty,  while  that  imported  from  the  Free  State,  a 
foreign  country,  pays  no  tax  whatever.  The  former 
reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  w^as  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  JNlr. 
Hofmeyr  meets  the  very  serious  objection  that  his 
proposal  would  l)e  an  infraction  of  the  most-favoured- 
nation clauses  of  our  treaties  bv  suggesting  that  in 
future  treaties  we  should  draw  such  a  most-favoured- 
nation clause  as  would  allow  us  to  give  special  privileges 
to  our  colonies.  Some  of  the  French  colonies  are  forced 
1)y  the  mother -country  to  give  special  privileges  to 
French  trade,  and  French  most-favoured-nation  clauses 
arc  held  not  to  be  violated  l)y  the  provision.  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  tried  to  meet  the  free-trade  arguments  as  to 
taxing  the  food  of  the  British  working  man,  and  as  to 
taxing  the  raw  materials  of  British  manufactures,  b}- 
suggesting  that  at  the  present  moment  the  taxpayer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  to  maintain  almost  sinole- 
handed  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Empire,  while  under 
the  Hofmeyr  plan  the  burden  would  be  divided. 

Wx.  Hofmeyr's  position,  power,  and  character  render 
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his  scliemo  intercstiiiL!,',  us  it  sliow.s  the  leader  of  the 
Afrikander  party,  of  all  proniiiient  colonial  statesmen, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  on  l:>elndf  of  the  Imperial  idea  ; 
lait  it  gains  practical  importance  by  the  fact  that  it 
receives  countenance  fi-om  Canada,  and  will  pro])ahly  be 
put  forward  l)y  Canada  at  some  later  date.  iVny  form 
of  Imperial  Federation  proposed  l)y  Canada  will  lie 
Imperial  Federation  upon  a  protectionist  base,  the 
popularity  of  whicli  in  the  mother-country  will  l)e 
proldematical  to  say  the  least.  jNIoreover,  it  will,  as  has 
l)een  shown  earlier  in  the  present  work,  not  admit  the 
goods  of  the  mother-country  and  of  India  freely  to  the 
colonial  markets,  l^ecause  it  is  of  the  mother -countr\- 
and  of  India  tliat  protected  manufticturers  are  the  most 
afraid. 

The  crux  of  Imperial  Federation  lies  in  this  tariff 
(juestion.  The  British  Empire  for  customs  purposes 
consists  of  a  oreat  numl>er  of  foreion  and  almost  hostile 
countries,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  the  whole  of 
the  colonies  becoming  free -trade  communities  as  to 
expect  the  mother-country  to  l)ecome  protectionist  under 
such  temptation  as  the  Canadians  could  hold  out  to  her. 
We  have  not  yet  been  al)le  to  reduce  to  harmony,  or  t(j 
found  upon  a  base  of  principle,  the  taritts  even  of  those 
Crown  Colonies  in  which  we  are  all-powerful,  and  there 
seems  indeed  but  little  hope  of  the  adoption  of  a 
common  system  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  In  declaring 
that  a  Zollverein  is  by  no  means  a  practical  proposal 
towards  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  Lord  Rosebery 
no  dou])t  thinks  that  any  commercial  union  tempting  the 
mother-country  into  the  paths  of  Protection  is  impos- 
sible, just  because  colonial  protectionists  are  more  anxious 
to  keep  out  the  goods  of  Great  Britain  and  of  India 
than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  world  ;  but  lie 
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perhiips  also  feels  that,  wore  it  possible  of  attainnieiit, 
such  a  Zollvereiii  would  be  opjx^sed  to  our  host  hopes 
for  the  future  of  the  world.  lustoad  of  doing  our 
utmost  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  peo})los,  we 
shouM  be  settinii;  up  new  ones  which  would  help  to 
parcel  the  g-lol)e  into  three  or  four  great  systems  of  iho 
•Riuture,  shut  off  from,  and  hostile  to,  one  another. 

The  Conference  of  1887  was  merely  consultative, 
and,  distinguished  and  powerful  as  were  its  mend>crs,  its 
decisions  were  not  binding  until  they  had  been  ratified 
and  adopted  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  various  colonies 
which  were  affected  by  the  arrangements  made.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  took  a  leadhig  part  in  the  (Conference, 
and  he  was  Prime  JNFinister  of  Queensland  ;  but  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Q)ueensland  .Parliament  rcjo<'ted 
the  Defence  Bill  an<l  turned  out  the  Ministrv.  This 
seems  an  additional  reason,  besides  others  which  have 
been  gi"''en,  why  the  extension  of  the  federal  system 
throughout  the  various  groups  of  which  the  Empire  is 
composed  should  precede  the  series  of  frecjucnt  confer- 
en(,*cs  looked  for  by  Loi'd  Rosebery  and  Lord  Carnarvon. 
It  matters  perhaps  but  little,  from  this  point  of  ^■iew, 
whether  Newfoundland  should  j(»in  or  should  continue 
to  refuse  to  join  the  Canadian  Dominion,  or  whether 
New  Zealand  should  jjermanently  stand  ahjof  fjom 
Australia  ;  because  the  more  detached  are  New  Zealand 
and  Newfoundhind  from  the  colonies  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  more  certain  are  they  to  lean  steadily  upon 
the  imperial  connection.  But  the  case  is  difi'eient  with 
the  colonies  of  the  Australian  mainland,  and  little  indeed 
can  lie  done  in  the  direction  of  consolidjition  until  New 
South  Wales  has  joined,  under  one  system  or  another, 
the  colonies  which  send  representatives  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australasia.      It  took  Switzerland  557  vears 
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to  grow  from  a  league  of  perpetual  alliance  into  a  (con- 
federation, and  2)rogre.ss  in  such  matters  cannot  bo  rapid  ; 
and  it  is  ditticult  to  say  that  Tiord  Saiishuiy's  letter  (d' 
July  1881),  declining  to  summon  a  meeting  of  I'epresent- 
atives,  from  various  parts  of  the  Em2)ire,  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  closer  union,  was  at  the 
time  unwise,  although  its  form  was  open  to  nusconeep- 
tion.  'file  previous  declarations  of  JVIr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Stanhope  in  favour  of  Imperial  Federati(jn,  and  the 
paragrapli  pointing  to  it  in  the  Queen's  Speech  of 
Septeml)er  188(5,  are  to  scmie  degree  in  conflict  with  the 
later  declarations  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

While  the  Conservative  Cabinet  have  toned  down 
their  opinions  in  favour  of  Imperial  Federation,  the 
Imperial  Federation  League  itself,  although  it  has 
never  changed  its  official  programme,  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  also  shown  a  tendency  towards  some  modifica- 
tion of  its  views.  Nothing  can  Ite  moi-e  catholic;  than 
the  tone  which  has  always  l)een  exhibited  by  its  official 
organ,  a  paper  which  has  l)een  ccniducted  with  an 
impartiaUty  which  might  with  advantage  be  extended 
in  political  discussions.  Imperlctl  Federation  has,  liow- 
ever  (while  it  has  always  given  fair  play  to  all  sides), 
sharply  criticised  the  writings  of  those  who  have  asked 
disagreeable  questicms  Ijearing  upon  the  possilulitv  of 
the  adoption  of  a  close  union,  such  as  the  question  how 
the  Federation  would  deal  with  customs,  or,  if  taxation 
was  to  continue  to  be  treated  locally,  with  the  refusal 
of  a  member  of  the  confederation  at  any  future  time 
to  provide  money  for  imperial  defence.  Then,  too,  some 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  have  jDUt 
forward  elaborate  schemes  for  close  union  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  views  \\o\\  enunciated  by  others  among 
their  number.     Sir  Frederick  Young,  for  example,  has 
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written  strongly  in  fuvoiir  nf  colonial  rcprcHontiition 
in  the  linpoiiul  I'arliunu'nt,  n  schenio  wliidi  Mr. 
Foi'stcr,  the  first  President,  diseonruLicd  and  which 
l.ord  llosebery,  the  present  President  of  the  Leaone, 
has  condennied.  Sir  Frederick  Young,  writing  before 
Home  llule  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Liberal  party, 
fraidcly  acbnitted  that  true  federation  would  necessitate 
the  creation  of  local  Parliaments  in  the  various  portions 
of  the  United  Kingihmi,  and  that  "  Vi('eroys"  "in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  iJublin"  must  1)e  supplied  with 
executives  conii)osed  of  advisers  taken  from  llic  local 
][ouses. 

The  discussions  on  Home  Ptule  for  Ireland  have 
indeed,  at  a  later  period,  somewhat  weakened  the  iiiHu- 
ence  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  although  its 
speakers  and  its  organ  have  Ijeen  most  careful  to  avoid 
committing  themselves  upon  the  question.  The  fact 
that  Lord  Rosebery,  the  President  of  the  League,  is  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  has  been  a  weakness 
to  the  League  in  Vi(;toria,  where  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments are  what  is  connnonly  styled  "  anti-Lish  ";  while, 
curiously  enough,  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  of  the  League  are  Conserva- 
tives, and  that  it  uses  the  word  "  Imperial "  in  that 
phrase  "  Liiperial  Federation" — which  I  believe  was  first 
invented  by  a  Radical,  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins — has  been 
against  the  League  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
where  there  exists  at  present  a  terror  of  the  word  "  Im- 
perial." Such  an  institution  as  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  is  necessarily  exj)osed,  in  the  present  stages  of 
the  discussion  which  it  has  raised,  to  differences  of 
opinion  in  its  ranks,  and  to  the  publication  of  much 
which  is  "viewy"  and  "amateurish;"  and  when  Mr. 
Froude,  Professor  Seeley,  and  Sir  Rawson  Rawson — the 
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most  competent  of  judjvcs — were  set  to  allot  prizes  o-iven 
l)y  the  London  (^haniher  of  ('Oininerce  (the  secretary 
and  fonnder  of  whieh  is  on  the  C'i)iiiniittee  of  the  Leaono) 
to  tlie  authors  of  essays  upon  Imperial  lu'deration,  the 
result  of  their  perforniaiu^e  of  their  ditHcult  task  was  the 
selection  of  prize  essays  containing  arguments  mutualh' 
destructive. 

One  suggestion  which  is  in  the  air,  thougli  it  has  Thi 
not  yet,  I  think,  been  made  in  print,  has  grown  out  of  rimieii" 
the  relations  between  the  Irisji  Home  Rule  part}'  and  lj',!,„aeiu,.. 
some  South  African  imperialists,  which  arose  from  tlie 
contribution  given  by  j\lr.  llhodes  to  Parnellite  funds. 
The  idea  which  lias  l)een  broached  is  that  of  a  permissive 
Federation — the  establishment  of  a  federal  system,  to  be 
brouuht  into  beiiio;  at  once  as  regards  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  ,f  which  colonies,  or  federated 
groups  of  colonies,  might  severally  become  members  l)y 
applying  for  admittance  upon  certain  terms.  In  order 
to  be  allowed  representation  in  the  imperial  as  con- 
trasted with  local  l*arliameiits,  the  colonies  making 
application  would  have  to  contriljute  towards  the  cost 
<jf  the  common  army  and  marine  ;  for  the  authors  of  the 
plan  (to  which  1  daresay  j\lr.  Parnell  is  in  no  way  bound) 
intend  to  leave  the  fiscal  system  to  each  federal  rr(jvince. 
The  suggestors  of  this  scheme  (;ouple  it,  however,  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Ilofineyr  or  some  similar  plan,  by 
which  Canadian  wheat  (Indian  they  forget  or  do  not 
name).  Cape  wine,  AVest  Indian  sugar,  and  Australian 
wool  would  come  into  the  United  Kingdom  on  terms 
slightly  more  favourable  than  tliose  accorded  to  the 
wheat  of  the  United  States,  the  wine  and  sugar  of  the 
European  Continent,  and  the  wool  of  South  America. 
Besides  the  ditKculty  of  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  Great 
Britain    to   such  a  protective  scheme  there   are   diffi- 
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ciiltic's  Upon  the  colonial  Hide,  it  would  lie  [)ossil»lc  timt 
New  Zealand  nii.L'lit  H[)|)ly  tor  admission  to  the  lA-dcra- 
tioii,  the  whole  of  Australia  remaining'  out,  and  that 
under  the  irritation  which  would  arise  New  Zealand 
niiyht  Iteconu!  an  Italy  to  Austi-alia's  Ki-anee.  (.'anada 
and  lrelan<l,  however,  nii^ht  ('oneei\al)ly  agree  in 
suiiiiesting  such  a  scheme,  and  it  is  this  wliicli  «>-ives  it 
some  ini[)()rtance. 

Ft  must,  1  think,  he  admitted,  whatever  the  political 
opinions  or  predispositions  of  those  who  deal  with  the 
((uestion,  that,  even  su[)posing  that  the  ohstacle.s  to  a 
customs  union  (;ould  he  avoided,  the  conduct  of  foreign 
atfairs  and  of  wars  would  ofier  innnense  ditliculties  under 
a  federation  covering  enormous  distances,  unless  it  wert' 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  tlie  power  of  the  Crown. 
If  the  Australians  and  the  people  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom 
were  willing  to  give  to  the  Crown  in  military  aff'aiis  and 
in  foreign  ati'airs  the  same  predominance  which  is  assigned 
to  it  under  the  Austro-llungarian  constitution,  or  hy  the 
practice  of  the  German  Empire,  no  (h)ul>t  many  difti- 
culties  would  be  at  an  end  ;  hut  the  assent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  King(h)m,  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of 
Queensland  to  such  a  system  would  be  doul)tful,  to  say 
the  least. 

It  seems  of  little  use  to  discuss  the  details  of  schemes 
for  the  future  government  of  the  Empire,  involving  a 
closer  connectic^n  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies  than  that  which  exists  at  present,  unless  colonial 
feeling  generally  would  tolerate  an  attempt  to  draw 
more  taut  the  ties  that  1)ind  the  component  parts  of 
the  Empire  to  one  another.  In  the  chapters  on  the 
self-governing  colonies  it  has  been  shown  that  many  of 
the  leading  colonists  and  distinguished  politicians  that 
Greater  Britain  has  produced  are  in  favour  of  Imperial 
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federation  ;  Imt  it  han  })een  neon  that  some  of  the  com- 
munities they  re[)resent  on  other  (juestions  .seem  on  this 
one  disinclined  to  follow  their  K'ad,  and  that  in  the  hist 
two  years  there  has  been  in  the  eastern  Australian  colonics  K>'ceut 

111  .,,..  p  ..  ,       cliiingo. 

a  marked  chanf^o  in  the  direction  01  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  Imperial  Federation. 

It  is  generally  assumed  in  (^»reat  Britain  that  the  sub-  Australia. 
ject  of  Ini[)erial  Federation  is  one  regarded  with  much 
interest  by  colonists,  while  some  think  tliat  there  is  in 
the  colonies  a  positive  entiiusiasm  for  the  cause.  As  a 
fact  the  majority  of  Australian  colonists  are  disinclined 
to  trouble  their  heads  upon  the  (piestion,  and,  when 
they  are  forced  to  do  so,  treat  the  suggestion  as  a.  dream, 
in  much  the  same  way  in  which  we  are  inclined  to  behave 
towards  ideas  of  Anglo-Saxon  reunion.  The  referciutes 
made  to  Imperial  Federation  i»y  those  t)f  the  leading  men 
of  Australia  who  are  in  favour  of  it  are  not  taken  up  by 
popular  feeling,  and  their  authors  are  often  looked  upon 
as  politicians  of  the  past  or  ridiculed  by  the  press  for 
adherence  to  impracti(;able  views.  The  feeling  of  the 
Australian  democracy  is  that  the  existing  lioiid  with  tiie 
mother-country  may  be  one  not  actually  hurtful  to  the 
colonies,  and,  if  it  does  no  good,  a  matter  of  no  great 
consequence ;  but  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  discuss 
changes  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  the  tie. 
Among  the  older  settlers  the  leaning  towards  closer 
rela'ions  with  the  mother-country  is  connected  with  a 
conservatism  in  politics  and  in  matters  of  property 
which  places  them  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ruling 
democracies  of  the  Australian  colonies ;  while  the  native- 
born  Australians  look  upon  imperial  affairs  with  a 
languid  interest,  and  are  apt  to  turn  impatiently  from 
their  discussion  to  matters  which  to  them  are  more  real 
and  of  more  practical  importance  in  their  lives.     The 
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l)ond  ])etweeii  the  old  land  and  the  new  is  more  and 
more  regarded  as  a  sentimental  tradition,  and  less  and 
less  as  one  of  the  facts  of  politics. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  seems  to  have  come  in 
contact  chiefly  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Australian 
colonies  and  those  belonging  to  the  land -holding  and 
commercial  classes,  and  the  views  held  by  the  parent 
of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  are  not  shared  by 
those  who  have  a  more  general  acquaintance  with 
Australia.  It  is  doubtful,  for  example,  whether  a  well- 
informed  colonial  governor,  such  as  Lord  Carrington, 
would  be  found  to  share  the  confident  belief  of 
some  that  the  ties  between  the  mother -country  and 
Australia  can  be  drawn  much  closer.  The  undertones 
of  Lord  Carrington's  speeches  seem  to  show  that  he 
shares  the  views  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  Mr.  Dibbs, 
the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  in  his  colony,  and  that  he 
expects  Australia  to  grow  out  of  her  allegiance  to  the 
Empire,  and  sees  that  the  tendency  among  her  population 
is  towards  independence.  In  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Sydney 
during  the  Centennial  festivities  Lord  Carrington  said, 
"  In  years  to  come  Australia  will  be  taking  her  place 
among  the  nations  "  ;  and  although  he  insisted  upon  the 
advantage  to  Australia,  wliicli  for  military  reasons  the 
connection  will  continue  to  possess  so  long  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  new  continent  consists  only  of  a  few 
millions,  his  language  seemed  to  point  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Australia  when  those  millions  have  expanded 
into  immljers  sufficiently  great  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  world.  Although  for  conniiercial  reasons  Canada  is 
less  hostile,  as  a  whole,  to  a  closer  union,  the  Canadian 
speeches  of  Lord  Duflerin  and  Lord  Lome  contained 
many  similar  phrases.     Now  most  Australians  think, 
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and  rightly  think,  that  they  are  already  able  to  hold 
their  own  if  united  among  themselves  by  a  closer 
federation.  Canada  and  South  Africa,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  exposed  to  local  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
are  likely  to  hold  in  check  the  sentiment  of  independence; 
but  a  federation  of  the  Empire  without  Australia  would 
be  as  lame  as  a  federation  without  India,  while  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  Australian  consent  are  now  as 
great  as  those  of  devising  a  system  under  which  India 
can  be  brought  in  to  take  her  share  in  the  government 
of  a  democratic  empire.  It  is  probable  that  Australia 
will  soon  be  united  against  the  rest  of  Greater  Britain 
in  trade  matters ;  l)rought  into  Australian  federa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  protective  duties  directed  against 
the  mother -country  and  against  India.  Commercial 
estrangement  will  in  this  case  work  against  that  union 
which  the  necessities  of  defence  alone  would,  for  a  time, 
continue  to  promote. 

Australia  is  gliding  by  insensible  degrees  into  a  Australian 
national  life,  and,  while  an  alliance  1)etween  herself  and  "Dty." 
the  mother-country  on  the  present  conditions  may  long 
continue,  any  active  attempt  to  replace  it  by  a  tighter 
hold  is  likely  to  be  dangerous.  The  Centennial  Magazine 
of  Sydney  in  June  1889  pul)lishcd  an  article  on  the 
future  of  the  Australasian  colonies  which  is  looked  upon 
as  having  been  representative  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
young  Australians,  and  the  article  was  itself  a  Prize 
Essay  at  the  University  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
argument  of  the  article  was  that  the  present  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  were  not  only 
anomalous,  but  also  unlikely  to  be  permanent,  inasmuch 
as  the  colonies  were  exposed  to  ])e  precipitated  into  war 
and  to  have  their  trade  destroved  in  a  cause  of  which 
they  might  know  nothing  and  care  nothing.     The  author 
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maintained  that  the  rehitionship  of  Aii.strahvsia  to  the 
United  States  was  as  close  as  her  rehitionship  to  Eng- 
hmd,  and  that  the  Union  had  as  great  a  right  to  the 
friendship  of  Austrahisia  as  had  Great  Britain.  He  held, 
therefore,  that  the  relations  of  the  countries  could  not, 
in  face  of  this  fact,  be  decided  by  sentiment,  but  only  by 
considerations  of  self-interest,  while  he  maintained  that 
Great  Britain  was  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position 
and  of  her  hold  on  India  so  deeply  involved  in  Con- 
tinental complications  tliat  the  interests  of  Australia 
made  for  separation. 
Queens-  Such  views  are  so  widely  spread  in  Queensland  as 

New  soutii  well  as  in  New  South  Wales  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Wales.  Governments  of  those  colonies  would  consent  to  take 
part  in  negotiations  intended  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
which  unite  the  mother-country  to  the  colonies.  To 
summon  a  conference  of  the  colonies  upon  Imperial 
Federation,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  would 
be  likely  to  produce  a  refusal  from  these  two  colonies ; 
and  to  enter  upon  steps  pointing  to  an  Imperial  Federa- 
tion from  which  large  portions  of  the  Empire  would  be 
omitted  would  be  a  mistaken  course.  The  difficulty 
may  be  removed  by  the  creation  of  a  real  Australian 
federation,  for  in  Australia  as  a  whole  there  is  less 
unwillingness,  and  a  federal  Government  could  be 
more  easily  sounded  in  advance  than  can  the  separate 
colonies.  Mr.  Parkin,  when  on  his  recent  journey  on 
behalf  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  was  well 
received  throughout  Australasia,  except  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Sydney  ;  but  he  made  few  converts,  and  Im- 
perial Federation  is  now  very  generally  described  in  the 
eastern  colonies  of  Australia  as  "  the  subjection  of  Aus- 
tralia to  England."  Mr.  Patchett  Martin  has  said,  prob- 
ably with  truth,  that  no  body  of  practical  politicians  in 
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Australia  will  ever  seriously  contemplate  a  legislative 
union  between  Australia  and  the  mother-country.  As 
regards  the  greater  portion  of  Australia,  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  estal)lishing,  even  for  defence 
purposes,  a  closer  connection  with  the  mother-country. 

Lord  Knutsfnrd  has  consistently  maintained  on 
behalf  of  the  home  Cxovernment  that  any  proposals  for 
union  must  come  from  the  colonies  themselves,  and 
must  follow  ratlier  than  precede  complete  Australian 
federation  ;  but  there  are  friends  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion in  Australasia  who  consider  that  Australian  federa- 
tion will  ])e  a  step  away  from  instead  of  a  step 
towards  imperial  unity.  Imperial  unity  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  impossil)le  as  long  as  the  Australian 
colonies  are  consulted  one  by  one.  It  has  Ijeen  assumed 
in  England  that  the  recent  declarations  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  in  favour  of  Australian  union  constitute  a  "  new 
depjjrture " ;  but  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  South 
Wales  went  little  farther  in  his  recent  utterances  than 
he  had  already  gone  two  years  ago.  It  is  clear  from  the 
words  with  which  he  accompanied  his  suggestions  that 
he  looks  forward  to  Australia,  like  Canada,  remaining 
what  has  been  called  "  a  Federal  Republic  within  the 
Empire,"  without  any  closer  union.  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  abandoned  the  suggestion, 
which  he  made  in  a  Review  article  some  years  ago,  that 
the  British  States  of  Australia  should  be  represented 
on  a  council  sitting  in  London,  if  by  representation 
anything  real  is  meant ;  while  he  undoubtedly  con- 
tinues to  adhere  to  the  view  he  then  expressed  that  the 
functions  of  Governors  should  become  ceremonial,  and 
be  unaccompanied  by  the  practical  use  of  the  suspensory 
power  as  regards  laws. 

To  summon  a  conference  upon  Imperial   Federation 
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destined  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about 
wouhl  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury will  be  justified  in  refusing  to  call  a  conference 
until  Australian  federation  has  become  complete. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel,  who  was  one  of  the  first  colonial 
statesmen  who  advocated  Imperial  Federation,  has 
written  in  favour  of  declaring  to  the  colonies  at  a  Con- 
ference  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  Empire  by  the 
secession  of  a  colony  or  colonies  would  not  be  allow^ed, 
and  has  hinted  that  the  real  object  of  some  of  those  who  are 
pushing  forward  Australian  Federation  is  to  interpose  a 
barrier  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Sir  Julius  Vogel  that  a  break-up  of  the  Empire  will 
be  facilitated  by  Australian  Federation.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  risk  of  a  declaration  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  Queensland,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  federation  gives  Victoria  a  great  deal  of  power  in 
preventing  such  isolated  action  by  a  single  colony.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  dominant  feeling  in  Australia  as 
a  whole  should  at  some  future  time  become  favourable 
to  complete  independence,  it  is  certain  that  the  mother- 
country  would  not  attempt  to  coerce  united  Australia 
into  remaining  unwillingly  in  the  connection. 

Canada  has  been  named  above  as  Ijeing  less  un- 
friendly to  the  idea  of  closer  union  than  Australia,  but 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  even  in  Canada  the  way  is 
clear  for  Imperial  Federation.  While  the  old  United 
Empire  feeling,  which  is  still  strong  in  the  Dominion, 
leads  some  to  a  real  wish  for  imperial  union,  they  are 
but  a  minority  unless  joined  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  democracy  at  large.  Such  willingness  to 
ally  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Imperial  Federation  as 
has  been  found  among  the  Canadian  electors  is  largely 
based  upon  the  desire  for  a  wider  market,  and  when  it 
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is  seen,  as  there  is  reason  to  fear  must  be  the  case, 
that  commercial  union  is  as  little  practical  as  Lord 
Rosebery  has  already  called  it,  this  main  support  of 
the  imperial  unity  idea  in  Canada  will  fall  away.  Then, 
too,  many  of  the  strongest  friends  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion among  the  Canadians  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
American -Loyalist  race  are  strong  Protestants,  and 
the  discovery  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  politically  predominant  in  large 
portions  of  the  Dominion  is  alienating  them  from 
the  Empire ;  so  that  a  most  distinguished  Lhiionist 
writer — the  best  judge  of  British  colonial  feeling  that  I 
know,  although  I  do  not  share  all  his  views — has  spoken 
of  "  a  time  when  the  British  Canadians  will  link  their 
fortunes  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  that 
should  appear  to  them  the  only  method  of  overcom- 
ing and  amalgamating  the  foreign  element  in  their 
midst."  The  French  CVmadians  are  divided  upon  the 
question  of  Imperial  Federation,  ]\Ir.  Laurier  being- 
more  or  less  in  favour  of  it,  while  Sir  Hector  Langevin 
is  more  or  less  unfriendly,  and  Mr.  ]\Iercier  violently 
opposed  to  it.  Generally  speaking,  the  Canadian  poli- 
ticians have  not  held  steady  and  uniform  language  upon 
this  suliject.  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Blake, 
formerly  leader  of  the  Opposition,  have  each  of  them 
been  quoted  upon  l)oth  sides,  while  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
who  now  suggests  a  convention  for  the  discussion  of 
Imperial  Federation,  was  formerly,  I  believe,  hostile  to 
the  idea.  It  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  both  the 
Canadian  Governmental  party  and  the  Canadian  Opposi- 
tion are  divided  with  regard  to  closer  union ;  but  Sir 
John  Macdonald  and  his  friends  may  be  said  to  take 
the  view  that  federation  is  desirable  if  possible,  but  is 
of  doubtful  possibility,  and  that  the  Empire  will  con- 
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tinue  to  exist  whether  it  federates  or  whether  it  (h)es 
not.  Sir  John  MacdonakI  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  and  has  put  out  a  scheme  of  imperial 
defence  ])ased  on  the  idea  of  the  supply  hy  the  Dominion 
and  by  an  Australian  federation  of  auxiliary  armies  and 
fleets  paid  for  l)y  themselves  ;  in  fact,  the  old-world  idea 
of  contingents.  Meanwhile  Canada  is  taking  a  practical 
step  towards  imperial  unity  Ijy  sending  a  leading 
member  of  the  Upper  House  to  Australia  on  a  mission 
for  the  promotion  of  commercial  relations  between  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Dominion. 

The  dominant  opinion  in  New  Zealand  has  long  been 
opposed  to  Australasian  and  favourable  to  Imj^erial 
Federation.  In  a  debate  of  1885  Ijotli  the  present  Prime 
Minister  and  the  present  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
although  belonging  even  at  that  time  to  different  parties, 
declared  that  Imperial  Federation  was  possible  and 
would  come,  but  seemed  to  think  that  it  would 
come  only  after  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  created 
State  legislatures  for  the  principal  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  the  former  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  is  also,  like  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  and 
Mr.  Ballance,  a  strong  supporter  of  United  Empire. 

When  the  Canadian  orator  of  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League  lately  attempted  to  convert  New  South 
Wales,  in  which  colony  I  believe  there  exists  no  such 
foi-mal  organisation  of  the  League  as  is  to  be  found  in 
most  other  colonies,  he  met  with  a  bad  reception.  At 
his  Sydney  public  meeting,  although  he  had  the 
support  upon  the  platform  of  members  of  the  two 
Houses  who — like  Mr.  M'^Millan,  the  Finance  Minister 
— are  by  no  means  strong  supporters  of  Imperial 
Federation,  there  were  few  persons  present  in  the  l)ody 
of  the  hall    except  avowed   opponents.     Mr.   Parkin's 
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lecture  was  a  good  deal  interrupted ;  and  when  he  sat 
down  a  resolution  was  moved  by  a  member  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  seconded  l)y  a  mend)er  of  the  Lower 
House,  to  the  effect  "  that  the  inevitable  destiny  oi  tlie 
Australian  colonies  is  to  unite  and  form  umone;  them- 
selves  one  free  and  independent  nation."  The  C^hairman 
refused  to  put  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
concern  the  purpose  of  the  gathering,  and  the  meeting 
terminated  in  disorder.  While  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
papers  of  the  colony  condemned  Mr.  Parkin's  views,  the 
Conservative  Mornimj  Herald  gave  him  but  cold 
comfort.  It  declared  that  the  reports  of  Mr.  Parkin's 
reception  in  New  South  Wales  would  be  read  in  England 
with  "  surprise  and  disappointment,"  but  that  it  was 
well  "  that  in  matters  of  such  importance  no  illusions 
should  be  entertained";  and  it  ascribed  the  "patent" 
fact  "  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  opponents  of 
closer  union — even  the  advocates  of  separation — have 
gathered  courage  .  .  .  and  taken  an  aggressive  attitude " 
to  the  New  Guinea  and  Pacific  questions,  and  to  the 
indifference  of  Australians  "  to  interests  that  lie  outside 
the  Australian  world."  Mr.  Parkin  afterwards  spoke  to 
meetings  less  open  to  the  colonial  public,  and  was 
charged  with  having  changed  his  tone  by  suggesting  a 
union  on  a  democratic  basis,  in  which  Great  Britain  would 
be  only  a  junior  partner  or  vassal  state,  never  to  move 
hand  or  foot  except  by  previous  colonial  permission. 
The  Australian  Star,  after  this,  assured  Mr.  Parkin  that 
he  would  have  to  find  "  a  different  kind  of  salt  to  shake 
on  the  emu's  tail." 


Much  light  was  thrown   upon  the  feeling  in  NewTiie 

.  Western 

South  Wales  with  regard  to  the  future  relations  of  the  Australia 
mother-country  and  the  colonies  by  the  already-named  '■''  '^^■ 
debate  on  the  Western  Australia  Bill,  which  took  place 
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in  the  AsHcmbly  at  Sydney  al)out  the  michlle  of 
1889.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Mr.  Dil)l),s  (the  leader  of  the 
Opposition),  and  Mr.  Traill,  who  took  part  in  it,  all 
looked  forward  to  the  speedy  creation  of  a  united 
Australia,  independent  or  semi -independent  of  the 
mother-country,  and  all  looked  upon  Imperial  Federa- 
tion either  as  a  dream  or  as  possible  only  by  union  upon 
equal  terms.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  not  only  put  forward, 
as  J  have  said,  the  doctrine  of  "  Australia  for  the 
Australians,"  ])ut  urged  the  right  of  Australia,  without 
reference  to  home  opinion,  to  decide  what  the  future  of 
every  acre  of  the  continent  shall  be.  He  went  out  of 
his  way  to  say  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  agree 
with  that  theory  of  Imperial  Federation  which  had  l)cen 
promulgated  by  very  eminent  men  at  home,  for  the 
more  he  tliought  upon  it  the  more  sure  he  felt  that 
there  could  l)e  no  federation  "by  a  great  central 
power  with  a  number  of  weaker  powers."  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  on  his  part  declared  that  he 
looked  forward  to  the  existence  of  a  different  form  of 
government  in  Australia,  under  whi(;h  she  would  spring 
from  the  position  of  a  dependency  to  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  maintained  that  Australia  was  already 
as  closely  bound  to  England  as  could  ever  be  the  case. 
The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Traill,  the  representative  of  the 
independent  protectionists,  agreed  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  so  far  as  he 
did  not  go  beyond  them.  It  seems  clear  that,  if  we  call 
on  New  South  Wales  to  give  us  her  view  of  the  future  of 
the  Empire,  she  is  likely  to  agree  with  Queensland  in 
suggesting  the  selection  of  Governors  by  the  people,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  suspending  Bills  for 
consideration  at  home,  and  to  make  no  proposal  for 
closer  union. 
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In  Victoria,  where  he  met  with  a  far  better  reception  Viitoria. 
than  in  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Parkin's  chief  ditH(;ulty 
was  the  one  already  named — that  Lord  Roseber}',  the 
President  of  his  League,  was  a  H(3me  Ruler.  The 
dominant  party  in  Victoria,  who  are  in  theory  favour- 
able to  the  idea  of  closer  union  in  the  Empire,  form, 
as  has  been  seen,  a  coalition  defending  secular  educa- 
tion, which  of  necessit}'  has  an  anti- Roman  Catholic 
and  therefore  an  anti- Irish  tinge.  The  conservative 
papers  in  Victoria,  especially  the  Argiis  and  the 
Australasian,  were,  nevertheless,  generally  friendly  to 
Mr.  Parkin's  mission,  while  the  democratic  papers, 
notably  the  Age  and  the  Leader,  expressed  the  view 
that  matters  are  well  as  they  are,  and  that  a  closer 
connection  is  not  needed.  Moreover,  the  representatives 
of  tlie  colonial  workmen  seem  to  think  that  Imperial 
Federation  is  an  upper  class  movement,  chiefly  fav(jured 
by  the  Court  and  aristocracy,  and  this  view  is  calculated, 
if  Federation  is  strongly  pushed,  to  arouse  among 
colonial  artisans  a  separatist  agitation.  Mr.  Bent,  who 
has  occupied  a  high  position  among  the  minority  in 
Victoria,  has  declared  that  the  majority  of  the  native- 
born  population,  even  in  this  most  loyal  of  Australian 
colonies,  look  forward  to  something  very  like  ultimate 
separation  ;  and  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  in  the 
event  of  a  consultation  of  colonial  opinion  the  dele- 
gates of  Victoria  would  be  able  to  disassociate  them- 
selves from  those  of  New  South  Wales.  The  colonies 
represented  on  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  would 
probably  adopt  a  common  attitude,  and  this  would  of 
necessity  be  a  compromise  between  the  opinions  of 
Victoria  and  of  Queensland.  It  is  still  possible  that  in 
the  event  of  a  dangerous  war,  not  unjust,  but  forced 
upon  the  mother-country,  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  might 
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Hwecp  across  Victoria  and  soiuo  other  portions  of 
Australia ;  but  all  would  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  day  presented  them- 
selves to  the  men  who  were  at  the  helm.  The  recent 
anti-Chinese  amtation  throu<diout  Australasia  has  shown 
clearly  that  the  Australians  are  determined  that  if  the 
imperial  policy  comes  into  confli(;t  with  Australasian 
interests  the  hitter  must  prevail.  Alliance  with  China 
is  important  to  the  Empire,  but  Australia  declines  to 
consider  that  importance,  and  insists  upon  having  her 
own  way  not  only  in  fact  ])ut  in  form.  This  considera- 
tion is  by  no  means  encouraging  to  the  prospects  of  a 
closer  union. 

The  proposals  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr  have  been  already 
dealt  with  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  those  are 
the  only  proposals  that  have  been  put  forward  from 
South  Africa  for  imperial  union.  Mr.  Merriman  has 
adopted  Lord  Grey's  suggestion  for  creating  from  the 
Agents-General  a  council  of  advice  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  colonies.  He  admits  that  it  will,  if 
adopted,  diminish  the  ofHce  of  Governor  of  a  colony  to 
an  ornamental  sinecure ;  but  he  values  the  opportunity 
for  bringing  the  colonial  Ministry  into  direct  touch  with 
the  imperial  Government.  Mr.  Merriman  points  out, 
what  is  very  true,  that  to  some  extent  the  change  has 
already  taken  place,  although  he  regrets  that  the  new 
practice  is  only  adopted  by  favour  and  out  of  courtesy, 
and  not  as  of  right. 

The  suggestion  of  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  the 
Agents-General  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  election  by  the  colonies  of  their  Governors.  This  change 
is  advocated  only  in  Australia,  and  Australian  federation 
upon  the  Canadian  plan  will  give  the  colonists  the  virtual 
election   of  the    Provincial    Lieutenant-Governors,   the 
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Viceroy  alone  being  named  by  the  Ministry  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  I'atcliett  Martin,  who  is  favour- 
able to  colonial  selection  of  (lovernors,  lias  also  put 
forward  some  practical  suggestions  which  are  of  value, 
as,  for  instance,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  into  the  place  filled  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
admissiou  to  it  of  a  fair  proportion  of  colonial  legists. 
The  colonial  title  "The  Honourable"  should  be  used  on 
formal  occasions  l)y  our  Clovcrnmcnt  for  colonial  Minis- 
ters when  in  England,  as  it  is  recognised  in  the  colonics 
themselves.  Something  might  be  done  to  drawthe  mother- 
country  and  tlie  colonies  together  by  offering  appoint- 
ments in  the  Civil  Service  and  by  extending  the  system 
of  offering  employment  in  the  army  and  navy  to  young 
colonists,  by  giving  colonial  governorships  to  distin- 
guished colonists  of  other  colonies  (as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Sir  And)rose  Shea),  and  by  drawing  closer  the 
ties  which  bind  the  colonial  universities  to  the  old 
English  universities.  There  is  more  hope  about  such 
schemes  than  attaches  to  the  larger  systems  of  imperial 
union  which  have  been  devised. 

The  creation  of  a  Council  of  Agents-General  would  a  council 
l)ring  out  the  ftict  that  the  colonies,  as  a  rule,  have  at  General/ 
present  little  interest  in  one  another's  business ;  but  no 
such  objection  can  be  offered  to  an  improvement  in  the 
position  of  the  Agents -General.  The  practice  might 
spring  up  of  inviting  Agents -General  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  Cabinet  when  matters  are  under  discussion 
on  which  their  advice  might  be  useful,  just  as  generals 
about  to  proceed  to  take  command  of  armies  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  are  invited, 
from  time  to  time,  to  ministerial  meetings.  Sir  John 
Gorst   has   wisely    said   that    closer    union   should   be 
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looked  for  ill  the  more  iiitininte  concert  of  exccu- 
tivert,  for  (•Iiaii<re  i.s  liardly  soii<fht  except  as  rcf^ard.s 
defence  and  foreign  policy  (heiiif^  impracticable  uh  re- 
gards taritlk),  and  defence  and  forei<rn  affairs  arc  clii(^fly 
dealt  with  l»y  executives.  In  many  little  matters,  too, 
the  position  of  the  Agents-fTlencral  might  be  better 
recognised.  They  should  be  treated  as  ambassadors  as 
regards  taxation,  while  at  the  present  time  many  of 
them  pay  income-tax  twice  over.  Their  formal  (-onsti- 
tution  as  a  Council  is  a  more  doubtful  matter,  for  no 
one  who  knows  Sir  Henry  Parkes  would  like  him  to 
feel  that  he  was  ruled  liy  a  Victorian  ;  and  Sir  Arthur 
Blyth,  another  (bstinguished  Agent -CJeneral,  like  Sir 
Graham  Berry  of  Victoria,  has  strong  opinions  on 
Australian  questions,  though  not  the  same  opinions. 
A  colony  may  be  disinclined  to  allow  the  mother-country 
to  declare  that  a  thing  cannot  be  done  on  account  of 
imperial  interests  or  imperial  treaties,  but  each  colony 
would  admit  the  validity  of  such  a  declaration  from  the 
mother-country  more  readily  than  she  would  tolerate 
interference  from  the  representatives  of  other  colonies. 
At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  C-ouncil 
of  the  Agents-General,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  give  them  a  nominal  position  which  would  corre- 
spond in  dignity  with  the  services  that  they  already 
render.  They  are,  in  ftict,  taken  individually,  among 
the  most  trusted  of  the  councillors  of  the  Empire,  and 
those  who  have  held  for  some  years  the  position,  and 
who  have  had  the  confidence  of  successive  Governments, 
might  well  be  placed  formally  in  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  idea  of  imperial  unity  has 
made  rapid  progress  of  a  practical  kind.  The  idea  is 
far  from  modern.     It  was  pointed  at  as  regards  Canada 
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by  Adam  Smitli,  and  put  forward  by  Montgomery 
Martin  in  his  history  of  the  (toh)nioH  publish(!(l  Itefore 
the  present  reign,  to  wliicli,  it  is  perhaps  wortli  notieo, 
both  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Mr.  (Jhidstonc  were 
subscribers.  It  is  useless  to  underrate  the  ditlieulties  in 
the  way.  Mr.  Seeley  has  written  of  Enghiud  proving 
"able  to  do  what  the  United  States  does  so  easily, 
that  is,  hold  together  in  a  federal  union  countries  very 
remote  from  eacli  other."  But  tlie  territories  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Alaska,  vvhi(!h  has  no 
population,  are  contiguous  territories;  and  even  Professoi* 
Seeley  seems  iiudined  to  "  exclude  India  from  considera- 
tion." lie  thinks  that  the  British  Empire  of  the  future  will 
be  far  stronger  than  what  he  calls  the  "conglomeration"  of 
races  "  which  we  call  Russia."  But  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  Russia  speak  one  tongue,  and  the  Russian 
territinies  are  contiguous.  I,  too,  think  that  the  British 
Empire  of  the  future  will  be  stronger  than  even  the 
Russian  Empire,  powerful  as  that  is ;  but  its  strength 
will  not  be  promoted  by  attempts  to  force  the  Australian 
colonies  into  an  imperial  union  for  which  they  are  not 
prepared.  It  may  be  conceded  that  in  Australia  itself 
there  may  possibly  come  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
closer  union.  The  Maritime  Provinces  of  British  North 
America  rejected  by  large  majorities  the  confederation 
resolutions  but  a  short  time  before  the  Dominion  became 
a  single  power ;  and  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
may  possibly  come  to  see  their  interest  in  union.  If 
such  changes  should  take  place  at  home  as  may  put  an 
end  to  Irish  disaffection  one  enormous  difficult}'  in  the 
way  of  closer  union  will  have  been  removed,  for  in 
Australia  the  Irish  difficulty — both  in  Queensland  and 
in  New  South  Wales  upon  the  one  hand,  and  in  Victoria 
on  the  other — stops  the  way. 
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I  shall  deal  in  my  concluding  chapter  with  some  of 
those  ties,  increasing  in  strength  by  the  operation  of 
natural  causes,  which  at  present  hold  together  the  British 
Empire.  A  certain  association  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions  is  produced  by  the  hal)it 
of  wealthy  men  from  all  corners  of  the  Empire  to  not 
only  visit,  but  often  settle  in  London  ;  and  some  of  our 
political  and  constitutional  usages  facilitate  the  merger 
of  distinctions  between  the  various  parts  of  Greater 
Britain  which  takes  place  when  the  Queen's  subjects  leave 
one  part  for  another  part  of  the  countries  that  are  under 
her  rule.  The  fact  that  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Ghose,  coming 
from  even  those  dependencies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  do  not  enjoy  representative  institutions,  obtain 
the  suffrage  and  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament  (although 
they  have  as  yet  failed  to  secure  election)  when  they 
come  to  England,  forms  a  bond  throughout  the  Empire 
that  may  grow  in  strength  with  time.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  of  French  India 
have  votes  in  India  and  lose  their  votes  if  they  come  to 
France,  whereas  the  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Mohammedans 
of  British  India  who  have  no  political  votes  in  India 
possess  votes  in  the  United  Kingdom  when  they  fulfil, 
as  many  of  them  now  do,  the  conditions  of  property 
or  residence  which  are  re(|uired  by  law. 

A  most  thoughtful  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Sir  Graham  Berry  has  suggested 
steps  which  might  be  taken  in  the  way  of  a  closer  union 
for  defence,  and  Sir  Graham  Berry,  like  Mr.  Service, 
has  declared  that  the  Australian  colonies  should  be  pre- 
pared to  bear  some  of  the  burdens  of  the  Empire,  which 
have  hitherto  almost  exclusively  fallen  upon  the  "  some- 
what overweighted  shoulders  "  of  the  old  country.  Sir 
Graham   Berry  saw   that,    as   regards   Australia,    local 
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federation  must  be  preliminary  to  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments upon  the  larger  matter,  because  each  successful 
federation  reduces  the  number  of  different  and  prob- 
ably conflicting  opinions  upon  the  subject.  I  shall 
deal  in  the  next  chapter  with  the  details  of  defence, 
but  the  present  difficulties  may  be  seen  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  the  moderate  proposals  of 
the  Conference  of  1887  are  now  known  in  Queensland 
as  the  "Naval  Tribute  Bill."  Strong  declarations  have 
been  made  that  Queensland  will  never  suffer  itself  to 
1)6  taxed  by  any  body  outside  of  Queensland,  or  even  by 
its  own  representatives,  by  way  of  contribution  towards 
moneys,  any  part  of  which  is  to  be  spent  outside  its 
boundaries.  Not  only  was  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  defeated 
on  his  return  from  the  Gonference  on  tlie  very  ground 
of  his  "  Imperialism,"  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  after 
what  took  place  in  Queensland,  the  Naval  Defence  Bill 
could  have  been  carried,  at  a  later  moment  than  that 
chosen,  in  the  adjoining  colony — the  mother-colony.  New 
South  Wales. 

Victoria  goes  farther  in  the  direction  of  federa- 
tion for  imperial  defence  than  do  the  other  Australian 
colonies ;  but  since  the  days  when  the  Bill  of  the 
Conference  of  1887  was  carried  by  all  the  Australian 
legislatures  except  one,  Australian  Nationalism  has 
Ijecome  a  party  cry.  It  would  be  difficult  to  induce 
Australian  Parliaments,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Parliament  of  Victoria,  to  contril)ute  towards  the 
support  of  the  general  defensive  power  of  the  Empire, 
and  measures  of  defence  will  have  to  be  presented  to 
them  as  being  merely  what  Mr.  Wise  has  called  "  the 
most  economical  method  of  preserving  their  own  shores 
from  hostile  attack." 

An  attempt  was  made  not  long  ago  to  unite  some 
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hundred  young  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  in 
residence  at  the  two  old  English  universities  in  favour 
of  a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  the  Empire  as  a 
naval  confederation,  controlling  a  fleet  paid  for  and 
manned  by  all  portions  of  the  Empire ;  but  little  came 
of  it ;  and  the  Australians  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
even  had  they  agreed  upon  such  a  scheme,  could  not 
have  been  held  to  represent  the  opinions  of  Australian 
democracy.  So  great,  however,  is  the  importance  of  the 
defence  problem  that  it  must  be  considered  in  a 
separate  chapter. 
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The  defence  of  Canada  and  of  Australia  has  already  Seif- 
been  treated  in  the  first  two  parts  of  this  work,  and  it  foionfes*!^ 
has  been  shown  that  Australia  is  in  a  position  to  defend 
itself  from  any  attack  that  is  likely  to  be  brought 
against  it,  while  the  Canadian  Dominion  could  not,  with 
our  present  means,  be  defended  at  all  against  the  United 
States.  The  Australian  troops  now  number  something 
like  30,000  men,  or  40,000  with  those  of  New  Zealand, 
but  these  are  divided  into  local  forces,  at  present  tied 
to  their  own  ground ;  while  Canada  possesses  some 
36,000,  under  a  single  military  organisation,  aided  by 
an  excellent  system  for  training  officers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  to  be  expected  that  in  Australia  Australia. 
powers  will  speedily  be  obtained  for  simplifying  the 
command  and  enabling  the  forces  of  one  colony  to  be 
moved  if  necessary  into  another  without  difficulties  con- 
cerning discipline.  The  Australians  are,  however,  to  be 
congratulated  upon  what  they  have  already  done,  and 
especially  upon  the  perfection  of  the  local  defences  of 
Melbourne — the  best  defended  commercial  city  of  the 
Empire.  In  his  recent  report  to  the  War  Office,  Major- 
General  Edwards,  after  inspecting  the  forces  and  the 
defences  of  the  whole  of  the  colonies,  discouraged 
volunteers,  as  unsuited  to  the  colonies,  encouraged  the 
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"  partially  paid  "  militia,  and  proposed  an  extension  (^f 
rifle  clubs.  He  pointed  out  a  general  deficiency  in  the 
Australian  supplies  of  reser^'e  rifles  for  arming  increased 
forces  in  the  event  of  sudden  war.  The  proposals  for 
the  future  included  the  organisation  of  the  forces  of 
Queensland  and  of  South  Australia  in  the  form  of  a 
brigade  from  each,  the  Queensland  field  brigade  to  be 
united  into  a  division  in  time  of  war  with  the  northern 
brigade  of  New  Soutli  Wales  under  the  Queensland 
commandant,  while  the  South  Australian  brigade  with 
the  western  brigade  01  Victoria  would  form  a  division 
under  the  South  Australian  commandant.  The  five 
colonies  of  the  Australian  mainland  have  among  them 
about  a  thousand  permanently  and  fully  paid  regular 
soldiers  to  work  their  big  guns  and  to  manage  their 
mine -fields  and  torpedo  defences.  These  will  doubtless 
ultimately  be  formed  into  an  Australian  fortress  corps, 
and  will  take  charge  of  King  George's  Sound,  Thursday 
Island,  and  Port  Darwin,  as  suggested  in  the  report  of 
Major-General  Edwards. 

The  defence  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  is  in  a 
less  satisfactory  position  than  is  that  of  the  Australian 
continent,  and  except  so  far  as  Port  Darwin  is  for  the 
present  exposed  to  occupation  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  attacked.  In  New  Zealand  the  configu'""J  ion  of 
the  coast  necessarily  scatters  the  defending  troops  and 
exposes  to  the  enemy  the  railway  system  of  the  colony  ; 
and  the  coal-fields  of  the  Westport  district,  which  yield 
perhaps  the  finest  steam-coal  of  the  world,  are  open  to 
seizure.  General  Edwards  has  reported  of  Tasmania  "  if 
the  isolation  of  Western  Australia  and  Port  Darwin  is  a 
menace  to  Australia,  the  position  of  Tasmania  is  still 
more  dangerous  .  .  .  and  it  might  even  become  necessary 
to  send  troops  from  the  other  colonies  to  protect  it  in 
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time  of  war.  No  enemy  could  seriously  threaten 
Australia,  until  he  had  established  a  convenient  base 
near  at  hand,  and  such  a  base  he  would  find  in  Tasmania 
with  its  numerous  harbours  and  supply  of  coal."  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  General  Edwards'  useful  report  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  not  printed 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  mother- country  although  it 
had  appeared  in  the  colonial  press. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  Cauada. 
was  neutral,  Canada  would  be  able  to  strongly  garrison 
the  important  station  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  would 
be  able  and  might  be  willing  to  supply  a  contingent 
of  brave  troops  for  imperial  service.  The  three  groups 
of  colonics  comprised  under  the  names  of  British 
North  America,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa  have  of 
drilled  men  a  force  of  over  80,000,  besides  rific  clubs 
and  cadets.  The  defence  of  India  against  the  possible  inJ'"- 
advance  of  Russia  has  been  already  treated  in  detail, 
and  it  now  remains  to  examine  the  conditions  of  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  to  try  to  find 
some  general  principle  for  our  guidance. 

A  school  of  naval  officers,  not  without  support  from  Naval 
some  authorities  connected  with  the  army,  are  accus- ' 
tomcd  in  their  writings  to  maintain  that  we  should  be 
safe  if  we  put  our  trust  in  the  dominion  of  the  sea  alone. 
They  seem  to  assert  that  the  navy  is  not  only  the  first 
"  line  of  defence,"  but  the  sole  defence  that  is  of  value ; 
and  an  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  public  mind  that 
as  the  navy  ensures  the  food  supply  of  the  British  Isles, 
an  inability  on  its  part  to  perform  its  duties  would  at 
once  reduce  us  to  submission  and  to  payment  of  the 
penalties  that  defeat  would  bring,  including  perhaps  the 
surrender  of  colonies.  The  deduction  is  not  unnaturally 
drawn    from    this   argument   that   money   spent   upon 
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is  till  away,  or   at  least   diverted   from   the  only 

important  end — the  increase  of  the  fleet. 

We  have  been  invited  to  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  of  the  enemy's  coast  our  frontier,  and  to  so 
blockade  the  whole  of  his  ports  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  his  fleets  to  issue  forth,  I  was  present  in  May 
1888  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  when 
Admiral  Colomb  read  a  paper  upon  blockade  with 
special  application  to  wars  past  and  possible  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  He  appeared  to  recommend 
the  blockade  of  all  Fren(;li  ports  and  a  fleet  in  the 
Channel  in  lieu  of  land  defences.  As  Sir  Charles  Nugent 
showed  in  reply,  the  Admiral's  policy  implied  or  required 
a  superiority  of  naval  force  which  we  do  not  possess,  and, 
I  may  now  add,  which  we  shall  not  possess  even  when 
the  recent  proposals  for  additions  to  the  navy  have  been 
carried  out.  In  four  years'  time  we  shall  have  the  ships 
which  were  ordered  in  1889,  and  probably  enough  guns 
for  them  as  well  as  for  our  fortifications,  but  with  an 
insutiicient  reserve  of  guns  for  a  great  war.  At  the  same 
time,  the  French  are  spending  ten  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  a  year  upon  the  services  under  the  Ministry  of 
Marine,  and  although  these  figures  include  a  certain 
amount  of  colonial  expenditure,  they  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  reduced  by  the  existence  of  a  naval  conscription, 
so  that  we  must  always  remember  that  France  is  far  from 
standing  still. 

One  of  Admiral  Colomb's  chief  supporters  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  reading  of  his  paper  admitted 
that  under  present  circumstances,  and  under  any  which 
could  be  foreseen  as  likely  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time, 
if  we  went  to  war  with  France  alone  we  should  be  unable 
to  maintain  a  blockade,  and  should  be  compelled  to  with- 
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draw  from  Egypt,  abandon  the  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  uncover  Malta  either  to  a  blockade  or  to 
an  attack  in  force.  The  ditticulties  of  blockade  in  these 
<hiys  of  steam,  stated  by  me  in  a  recent  work,*  have 
been  illustrated  by  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  1888  and 
1889.  In  the  former  year  it  will  he  remembered  that 
although  the  blockading  squadrons  possessed  a  consider- 
able superiority  in  force  the  blockaded  ships  escaped 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  blockaders  found  them- 
selves at  once  obliged  to  concentrate  for  the  defence  of 
London.  Then  commenced  that  harrying  of  our  coasts 
by  an  enemy  of  inferior  strength  which  aroused  indigna- 
tion among  such  persons  as  put  their  faith  in  the 
humanity  of  modern  methods  of  war,  and  startled  the 
dwellers  on  the  lianks  of  the  Clyde  by  practic^al  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  their  homes  might  be  desecrated 
even  on  a  Sunday  morning  during  church  time. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  The  navy 
among  military  engineers  to  over-fortify  the  countries  iicatfon!' 
in  which  they  are  allowed  a  free  hand.  Vauban 
himself  built  far  too  many  fortresses  even  for  an  age 
when  a  siege  was  regarded  as  a  pleasant  relaxation  from 
the  hardships  of  campaigning  in  the  open  field.  In 
1888  the  French  war  ministry  decided  that  portions  of  the 
new  French  frontier  had  been  over-fortified  and  would 
lock  up  garrisons  which  would  be  more  useful  as  part 
of  the  field  army.  Still,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  Germans 
allowing  the  works  of  either  Metz  or  Strasburg,  or  of 
their  eastern  fortresses,  to  decay,  nor  of  the  French 
selling  the  forts  of  Paris  as  building  sites,  however 
valuable  the  ground  may  be  on  which  they  stand.  As 
with  land  fortresses  so  with  coast  defence,  and  it  is 
perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the  responsible  authorities 

1  Thi  British  Army,  pp.  374,  375.     Chapman  and  Hall,  1888. 
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at  tlie  Admiralty  are  of  all  people  the  most  ur^^eiit  in 
their  insistence  that  the  fortifications  now  in  progress  at 
the  coaling  stations  should  be  carried  out,  that  the 
commercial  ports  should  l)e  defended  from  the  shore,  and 
that  the  fortification  of  the  arsenals  should  be  improved. 
It  is  the  naval  authorities  rather  than  the  War  C)ftice 
who  have  laid  down  the  conditions  under  which  coast 
defence  and  the  defences  of  coaling  stations  should  be 
provided,  and  the  works  which  are  being  built  are  in 
fact  the  creations  of  the  navy,  though  erected  by  the 
War  Department. 

In  1888  the  blockaded  Heets  escaped,  and  in  1889 
the  manoeuvres  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  it  had 
been  proved  that  an  active  enemy  would  be  able  to 
escape  unless  shut  in  by  an  overwhelming  force,  such 
as  against  France  we  could  not  now  supply.  The 
proportion  which  the  British  fleets  bore  in  the  man- 
oeuvres of  1888  to  the  enemy's  fleet  was,  roughly 
speaking,  that  which  our  fleet  in  European  waters 
bore  to  the  French  fleet  at  home.  The  fastest  ships 
of  the  supposed  enemy  broke  out,  joined  others, 
conducted  raids,  and  forced  the  British  admiral  to 
raise  his  blockades  and  to  sail  for  the  Channel  and 
the  Thames.  He  was  helpless,  because  the  enemy  might 
either  have  brought  a  superior  force  to  bear  against  one 
of  his  squadrons,  or  have  broken  up  into  units,  to  trace 
and  follow  all  of  which  by  ships  of  superior  size  would 
be  impossible.  If,  however,  London  had  been  able  to 
take  care  of  itself  for  a  week  or  two.  Admiral  Baird 
might  have  acted  with  greater  boldness,  and  followed 
the  enemy,  destroying  or  capturing  such  ships  as  he 
could  catch.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  instance  of 
the  need  for  fortification  and  coast  defence,  or  a  better 
warning   against   neglecting    to    provide   them    in    the 
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degree  suitable  to  eacli  case.  Tiie  result  of  the  1888 
manoeuvres  has  been  that  the  Admiralty  have  continued 
to  press  for  tlie  completion  of  coast  fortifications,  and  of 
the  protective  measures  that  are  being  taken  at  the 
coaling  stations.  In  1889  the  British  admiral 
gave  up  the  policy  of  blockade,  and  adopted  that  of 
masking  the  enemy's  fleet.  It  became  (tlear  that  under 
such  a  system  the  full  protection  of  British  commerce, 
without  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  our  fast  cruisers, 
would  be  impossible. 

It  (;annot  be  said  that  the  naval  manoiuvres  of  either  Defence 
1888  or  1889  have  jjcen  encouraging  to  those  who  desire  "tationlfby 
to  leave  all  defence  to  the  navy.  We  have  hitherto  con-  *''^  "''^^'• 
sidered  the  home  case,  but  shall  form,  1  think,  the  same 
opinion  if  we  look  abroad.  British  travellers  who  con- 
sult the  superior  officers  of  our  fortresses  across  the  seas 
as  to  their  ability  under  present  circumstances  to  defend 
the  posts  committed  to  their  charge,  receive  an  answer 
which  might  be  stereotyped  :  "  With  existing  means 
we  could  not  hold  out  long  against  a  serious  attack,  but 
we  trust,  of  course,  to  the  protection  of  the  fleet."  Sup- 
posing such  combinations  against  us  as  are  now  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  and  upon  the  dread  of 
which  the  present  Government  are  rightly  acting  in 
their  increase  of  armour-clad  line-of-battle  ships — that 
is,  supposing  two  naval  powers  to  unite  against  us,  of 
which  one  was  the  se(iond  naval  power  of  the  world — 
our  whole  fleet,  even  when  the  new  programme  has  been 
completely  carried  out,  will  hardly  be  more  than  equal 
to  those  of  the  second  naval  power  and  another  power 
(other  than  Italy,  the  third).  It  is  clear,  and  now  I 
think  admitted,  that  we  could  not  blockade  their 
squadrons,  which  would  require  a  superiority,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  umpires  upon  our  naval  manoeuvres, 
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such  as  we  do  not  jhwhcsh.  Tlic  Heetrt  of  our  enemies 
will  be  free,  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  strate«(y  will  ^'overn 
the  situation.  Eitiior  the  enemy  will  su(!eeed  in  concen- 
tnitin<(  a  superior  force  a<j[ainst  an  inferior  force  of  ours, 
or  we  shall  successfully  carry  out  an  attempt  to  do  so 
against  the  enemy.  In  either  case  there  must  he  concen- 
tration by  us  at  a  spot  whi(;li  the  enemy  will  try  to  avoid, 
bringing  his  force  to  bear  where  we  arc  weak.  Instead 
of  the  fleet  defending  Malta  and  (iihraltar,  we  should 
be  more  likely  to  see  those  fortresses  abandoned  by  our 
ships,  forced  under  present  circuimstances  to  meet  in 
home  waters  foi*  purposes  of  home  defence. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  statement  that 
defence  by  tlic  British  uavy  is  fully  able  to  defend  the  United 
navy.  Kingdom  if  it  is  concentrated  in  home  waters.  Nothing, 
however,  in  war  is  more  certain  to  be  ultimately  fatal 
than  to  relinquish  the  power  of  the  initiative  and  of 
attack.  If  our  fleets  are  to  be  concentrated  for  home 
defence  they  must  abandon  the  remainder  of  the  Empire, 
of  which  only  some  portions  are  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  we  must  sooner  or  later  be  ruined  or  partially 
starved  in  the  British  Isles.  The  abandonment  of  Greater 
Britain  would  involve  the  destruction  of  (jur  commerce 
and  would  be  as  severe  a  blow  to  the  Empire  as  the 
invasion  of  England  and  capture  of  London  itself.  When, 
therefore,  the  naval  scliool  which  I  have  mentioned 
points  to  supposed  facts  in  proof  of  the  contention  that  a 
superior  naval  force  in  home  waters  could  defend  the 
country  against  invasion,  I  have  only  to  ask  what  is  the 
practical  application  of  this  platitude  to  a  scheme  of 
defence  of  the  British  Empire.  If  we  were  to  concen- 
trate at  the  Nore  and  in  the  Channel  a  fleet  superior  in 
strength  to  those  of  two  European  powers,  they  would 
not  be  mad  enough  to  attack  our  huge  armada,  but 
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would  Hwcop  our  cruisorH  from  tin;  ocoiin,  cnpturc  our 
iu(;n',hant  sliips,  (lire(^t  expeditions  ngainst  our  coaliuf^ 
stations  and  our  (colonies,  and  destroy  the  wliolc  edifice 
of  that  eommcrco  l)y  which  tl»e  population  of  the 
United  Kinj^ihrni  is  supported.  It  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  argue  tiiis  point  at  all  hut  for  a  ridi(;ulous 
tone  of  triumph  in  which  sonu^  have  pointed  to  tlie 
mana3uvres  of  1889  as  proving  a  proposition  whicli  no 
one  in  his  senses  has  denied. 

To  go  no  farther  from  our  own  shores  than  the  cimnnei 
Ciianuel  Islands,  we  find  in  them  a  part  of  the  Empire  '"''""'"• 
whi(^h  is  eitiier  to  be  given  up  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
France  or  to  be  entrusted  to  our  overburdened  fleet. 
The  little  army  known  a'i  the  Ciianncl  Islands  militia, 
and  based  on  general  liability  to  military  service  without 
pay,  has  been  recently  described  by  a  competent  French 
critic  in  the  Jtcvuc  Milifaire  de  VKtrariger  as  a  mere 
paper  force ;  and  the  armament  which  has  been  laid 
down  as  necessary  for  the  Channel  Islands  has  not 
jjeen  provided.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  France,  ships  detached  to  protect 
the  islands,  even  if  they  could  be  spared,  would  be 
exposed  to  being  caught  in  a  trap,  and  to  be  under- 
stood that  no  defence  will  be  attempted,  the  view 
having  l)een  taken  by  the  authorities  that  if  the  Frencth 
beat  us  they  would  insist  on  the  cession  of  the  islands, 
and  that  if  we  beat  the  French  the  islands  would  be 
restored  to  us  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Public  opinion  in 
England  is,  however,  probably  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  private  decision  upon  this  point  of  the  high 
authorities,  and  the  loss  of  the  Channel  Islands  at  the 
beffinning  of  a  war  would  be  visited  on  those  who  had 
so  managed  the  defences  of  the  Empire  as  to  make  it 
certain. 
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While  the  statements  which  I  have  made  concern 
the  present  and  the  immediate  future,  there  may  be 
those  who  think  that  by  a  great  increase  of  the  navy  it 
woukl  be  possible  to  so  meet  the  difficulties  of  blockade 
that  we  might  revert  to  the  policy  (scientifically  admir- 
able if  it  be  only  possible  of  adoption)  of  blockade.     No 
doul)t  it  was  the  old  English  naval  principle  to  (jonsider 
the  coast  of  our  enemy  as  the  first  line  of  defence,  and 
to  protect  at  once  our  commerce  and   our  shores  by 
shutting  up  the  hostile  fleets  in  their  own  ports.     This 
policy  would  need,  if  we  had  two  possible  enemies  only, 
a,  fleet  at  least  one-third  greater  than  ours  will  be  at  the 
close  of  the  new  period  of  construction,  and  even  then 
the  chances  would  be  against  the  permanent  success  of 
the   blockade.     The   independence   of   wind    and    tide 
which  steam  procures,  the  difficulty  of  coaling  at  sea  in 
rough  weather,  the  invention  of  the  torpedo-boat,  the 
advantajjes  as  to  information  and  communication  which 
squadrons  possess  when  in  their  own  ports,  over  hostile 
fleets  at  sea,  have  made  the  blockade  of  warships  in 
these  modern  days,  in  my  opinion,  virtually  impossible, 
unless  the  blockadcrs  have  something  like  the  superiority 
of  force  which  the  Great  Powers  brought  against  Greece 
a  few  years  ago.     If  one  scpadron  escapes,  it  steams 
off  at  once  to  assist  any  other  s(|uadron,  with  which  it 
communicates   l)y  telegraph ;    their  joint   attack   may 
overwhelm  the  lilockaders  at  that  point,  and  the  last 
state  of  the  country  of  the  l)lockading  fleet  will  be  worse 
than  it  would  have  been  if  a  wholly  different  policy  had 
been  followed. 

Even  with  an  increased  navy,  the  policy  of  blockade 
to  my  mind  is  fatal  to  the  other  portion  of  the 
argument  of  its  defenders — the  sufficiency  of  the  fleet 
as    a    means    of    home    defence.       For    us    safely    to 
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blockade  our  enemy  we  should  have  to  follow  the 
advice  wlii(;h  has  already  been  given  to  us  by  some 
naval  men — to  double  the  fleet, — and  even  then  make 
up  our  minds  to  resign  the  power  of  efliciently  protect- 
ing commerce.  The  exaggerated  opinion  against  which 
1  am  contending  is  really  based  on  the  supposition  that 
in  a  future  naval  war  it  would  l)e  possi])le  for  us  from 
the  first  to  obtain  the  same  overwlielming  superiority 
at  sea  which  Nelson  won  for  us  l)y  the  crowning  victory 
of  Trafalgar.  No  conceivable  increase  of  strength  would 
1)6  sufflcient  to  make  us  safe  if  we  trust  to  naval  defence 
alone,  in  face  of  the  facilities  for  concentration  which 
steam  affords.  Moreover,  trade  is  given  up  in  all 
such  schemes,  for  it  must  be  rememljered  that  in  the 
time  of  our  greatest  superiority  at  sea — when  not  only 
had  we  destroyed  every  liostile  fleet,  but  had  impressed 
the  imagination  of  the  world  with  the  belief  that  all 
attempt  to  contend  with  us  on  the  waters  must  be  vain 
— the  capture  of  British  ships,  even  in  the  Channel, 
occurred  daily.  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
organisation  of  the  British  Empire  against  a  possible 
attack,  the  navy  should  be  estimated  at  its  full  value  as 
liy  far  the  greatest  factor  in  defence,  l)ut  we  must  care- 
fully guard  ourselves  against  the  view  that,  even  putting 
aside  the  necessities  of  India,  it  can  be  the  sole  defence. 
Nothing  can  be  more  tempting  at  first  sight  than  the 
argument  that,  as  islanders,  we  have  only  to  keep  up  a 
suflicient  fleet  to  make  invasion  impossible.  Unfortu- 
nately, apart  from  the  case  of  India,  the  problem  of 
Imperial  Defence  is  a  good  deal  too  complicated  to  l)e 
solved  so  easily. 

There  exists  another  school  which  assures  us  that,  1>y  Alliances. 
a  proper  choice  of  our  alliances,  our  trade  and  colonies 
will  be  safe,  and  we   ourselves  protected   against  in- 
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vasion  ;  and  the  adliercnts  of  this  school  generally  end 
by  advising  us  to  join  the  "  League  of  Peace."  We  are 
assured  that  without  our  moving  a  man  of  the  land  forces, 
without  indeed  our  possessing  land  forces  of  a  modern 
type,  the  British  fleet  would  be  of  vast  importance  to 
German  and  Italian  allies  in  their  international  con- 
tests, and  that  Prince  Bismarck  approves  of  the  notion 
of  our  concentrating  our  whole  attention  on  the  navy. 
We  have,  however,  to  deal  with  what  is  possible,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  thinks  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  con- 
stituencies in  favour  of  an  alliance  with  the  Central 
Powers.  Moreover,  our  dangers  do  not  lie  in  general 
European  war,  but  in  grounds  of  quarrel  which  will  not 
bring  Central  Europe  into  the  field. 

It  is  possible  then,  I  think,  to  lay  down  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  navy  must  })e  our  chief  agent  in  defence, 
but  backed  by  fortification  and  by  land  forces ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  what  would  be  the  tasks  confided 
to  our  ocean  fleets  and  cruisers  which  would  form  in 
war  the  connection  between  the  various  detached  por- 
tions of  the  Empire.  In  these  days  in  which  hostilities 
spring  up  suddenly,  in  order  that  the  attacking  country 
may  obtain  the  advantage  of  surprising  its  opponent,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  British  squadrons  afloat  in  distant 
seas  should  be  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own  without 
reinforcement  against  probable  enemies  on  the  same 
station.  The  possession  of  innumerable  safe  ports  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  forms  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  our 
maritime  power.  There  are  few  more  astounding  proofs 
of  the  curious  carelessness  with  which  Imperial  Defence 
was  treated  some  years  ago  than  the  fact  that  the 
coaling  stations,  as  they  are  now  called,  were  left  by  us 
in  a  condition  in  which    they  were  unable    to  protect 
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themselves  even  for  the  shortest  space  of  time.  When, 
however,  the  country  discovered  in  what  degree  its 
vital  interests  had  l)een  neglected  in  this  respect  an 
almost  equally  astonishing  mistake  was  made.  AVhile 
the  navy  was  indeed  consulted  as  to  the  phices  to  be 
fortified,  no  one  asked  the  question  "  Fortified  against 
what  ? "  After  a  time,  however,  the  necessary  steps 
were  taken  to  request  the  Admiralty  to  lay  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  War  Oftice  the  pro])abilities  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  against  which  each  individual 
coaling  station  ought  to  be  prepared  to  guard.  The 
answer  showed  that  we  had  been  overestimating  the 
necessary  works  in  some  places,  such,  for  example,  as 
Bermuda,  and  underestimating  them  in  others. 

While  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  tardy  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  the  defence  of  coaling  stations  based 
upon  naval  views  it  is  well  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there 
are  other  questions  upon  which  the  naval  authorities 
should  be  consulted  by  the  War  Department.  The 
forts  -and  guns  for  the  coaling  stations  are  l)cing 
gradually  provided,  but  the  garrisons  are  weak  indeed.  Tiieir 
I  raised  this  point  in  writing  upon  the  British  army,  ^'""™°°^" 
and  it  appears  that  the  suggestion  of  calling  for  local 
levies  for  the  defence  of  coaling  stations  has  been  acted 
upon,  though  tardily.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  all 
who  inquire  into  the  provision  made  for  garrisons  for 
the  coaling  stations  in  time  of  war,  that  it  is  still  in- 
complete, and  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  it  s^iould 
be  settled  in  time  of  peace  what  reinforcement  will  be 
necessary  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
effected.  It  is  important,  for  example,  that  the  naval 
authorities  should  know  whether  they  are  expected 
to  undertake  the  task  of  conveying  or  convoying 
troops  to  coaling  stations,  which  would    be  an  addi- 
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tion  to  manifold  duties  having  to  1)6  suddenly  per- 
formed in  a  moment  of  great  pressure.  Tlic  War  Office 
are  a  little  like  the  heroes  of  the  novelist  who  periodi- 
cally got  their  bills  together,  docketed  them  with  care, 
and  then  went  to  bed  with  a  consciousness  that  their 
duty  to  their  creditors  had  been  fulfilled.  When  I 
wrote  upon  the  army  two  years  ago  I  was  at  first 
accused  of  overstatement,  ])ut  my  criticisms  have  since 
been  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  committees,  and  by 
the  admissions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  This 
confirmation,  however,  is  but  the  docketing  (jf  the 
bills,  and  as  regards  many  cl  them  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  nearer  payment.  The  matter  of  the  garrisoning  of 
the  coaling  stations  has  been  considered,  ])ut,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  has  not  been  settled.  The  only  satisfactory 
arrangement  will  be  to  have  the  necessary  troops  on  the 
spot  in  time  of  peace  ;  but  next  to  this,  if  that  plan  be 
in  some  degree  impossible  of  adoption,  it  is  needful  to 
arrange  with  the  navy  exactly  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
case  of  sudden  war.  Until  the  one  system  or  the  other 
has  been  adopted  for  each  case  the  defence  of  our 
coaling  stations  cannot  Ije  said  to  have  l)een  ade(|uately 
considered. 

Before  taking  the  coaling  stations  in  detail  1  nmst 
touch  upon  another  important  question.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  clear  in  our  minds  as  to  which  route 
we  are  to  rely  upon  in  time  of  war  for  comnmnic^ation 
with  the  East — that  by  the  Suez  Canal,  or  that  by  the 
Cape.  In  the  Mediterranean  our  enemies  in  the  event 
of  war  might  easily  be  too  strong  for  us.  We  hold  only 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cyprus,  of  which  the  last  in  its 
present  state  is  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength, 
possessing  as  it  does  no  sufficient  guns  or  fortifications, 
or  garrison  for  its  own  defence.     We  cannot  pretend  to 
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guard  trade  routes  on  the  Mediterranean,  and,  unless  we 
had  Italy  for  an  ally,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  be 
overmatched  in  Mediterranean  waters,  at  least  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  war.  The  P'rcnch  possess  a  series  of 
magnificent  bases  on  the  IMediterranean,  and  would  ])e 
able,  were  they  opposed  to  us,  in  all  probal)ility  to  force 
us  to  relinquish,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  Mediterranean 
line.  This  change  would  set  India,  as  well  as  IIong-Kono' 
and  the  Straits,  muesli  ftirther  off  from  England,  and 
would  add  to  other  pressing  reasons  for  making  the  Indian 
Empire  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  manufacturing- 
war  stores,  guns,  and  ammunition  for  herself  and  for  her 
Britisli  neighbours.  Our  interests  on  that  side  of  the 
world  are  great  enough  to  prevent  us  from  continuing 
the  present  sj^stem  of  supply ;  but  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  state  of  things  would  also  bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  naval  autliorities  are  not  yet  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  tlock  accommodation  which  they  have  in 
eastern  waters.  It  should  l)e  remembered  that  naval 
predominance  does  not  rest  on  the  number  of  sliips 
alone,  l)ut  on  tiie  power  possessed  by  them  of  obtaining 
succour  and  supplies,  and  the  possibility  of  denying 
these  advantages  to  their  enemy. 

It  is  clear  that  a  power  which  commands  the  sea  Suez Canai. 
can  forl)id  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  others  l)y 
guarding  all  approaches  to  it ;  but  in  our  case  this 
would  only  be  an  additional  task  for  a  fleet  already 
supposed  to  be  almost  ubi(|uitous.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  certain  that  in  keeping  out  our  enemies  from  it 
we  could  preserve  the  use  of  the  canal  for  ourselves. 
The  canal,  considered  as  a  means  of  communication 
in  time  of  war,  is  as  delicate  as  a  thread  of  a  spider's 
web.  A  ship  or  two  sunk  in  it ;  two  or  three 
charges  of  dynamite  exploded  in  the  portion  nearest 
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to  the  (Julf  of  Suez;  a  few  torpedoes  laid  down  in 
the  night — none  of  tliese  difficult  matters  to  manage, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  we  are  forl)idden  to 
take  full  militar}-  steps  for  watching  the  canal — would 
close  the  passage  against  ships  for  days  or  weeks,  and 
would  prevent  the  transport  by  the  Mediterranean  of 
anything  except  troops  without  baggage.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  keep  the  canal  open,  even  if  it  lay  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  task  of  guard- 
ing it  would  lock  up  a  considerable  force  of  troops,  and 
that  of  watching  the  approaches  to  it  a  portion  of  our 
active  fleet.  But  we  possess  no  special  rights  as 
regards  the  canal,  and  have  no  power  to  prevent  a 
dozen  merchant  ships  from  sinking  themselves  in  mid- 
channel. 

When  nations  have  been  some  time  at  war  the 
morality  of  peace  gives  way  to  a  desperate  craving 
for  success,  and  many  acts  are  done  which  international 
law  condemns ;  but  I  doubt  whether  a  British  Cal)inet 
would  dare  to  found  its  system  of  Imperial  Defence 
upon  such  a  high-handed  proceeding  as  the  seizure  of 
the  canal  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  and  the  refusal  of 
passage  to  all  merchant  ships  except  our  own.  If  we 
cannot  count  on  the  use  of  the  canal  for  ourselves,  we 
should  have  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  our  navy  in  order 
to  forbid  its  use  by  others.  We  should  probal^ly 
rather  welcome  the  interruption  of  this  route  in  war- 
time, and  Ijase  our  plans  upon  making  the  sea  road 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  our  main  reliance  for  com- 
munication with  the  East.  So  much  for  a  war  in 
which  we  were  opposed  by  a  great  naval  power.  In 
the  event  of  a  single-handed  war  with  Russia,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  a  war  in  which  the  United  Kiniidom 
and  Italy  were  opposed  to  Russia,  the  Suez  Canal  route 
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would  be  of  value.  Small  reinforcements  of  troops  for 
India,  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  France  was  not 
against  us,  might  go  hy  Egypt;  but  the  heavy  stores  of 
an  army  would  even  then  be  more  safe  if  sent  round 
the  Cape.  At  the  best,  in  my  opinion,  the  Suez  Canal 
can  only  be  an  alternative  route  for  war  purposes ;  and 
in  enumerating  coalinq;  stations  I  will  begin  with  those 
of  the  Cape  route,  although  Gibraltar  stands  first  in 
either  case. 

The  progress  of  modern  artillery  has  to  a  certain  Gibraltar 
extent   deposed    Gibraltar    from    its   position    of    pre- 
eminence.    While  ships  may  still  take  refuge  under  the 
shadow  of  The  Rock,  they  would  not  l)e  safe  from  bom- 
bardment either  from  the  sea  or  from  Spanish  territory. 
A  Spanish  artillery  offi(,'er  has  written  upim  the  subject 
a  series  of  articles  which  show  clearly  how,  in  a  war  in 
which  Spain  was  opposed  to  us,  the  bay  (;ould  l)e  closed 
to  our  shipping.     Gil)raltar,  however,  is  still  so  important 
as  a  coaling  station,  and  would  be  so  annoving  to  us  if 
in  an  adversary's  possession,  that  we  are  forced  to  hold 
it  or  to  substitute  for  it  another  port  of  etjual  value  near 
at  hand.     Putting  sentiment  aside,  it  is  certain  that  if  a 
point  upon  the  African  coast  were  ecjually  well  fortified 
it  would  be  as  useful  to  us  as  Gibraltar ;  Imt  the  works 
would  cost  some  millions,  and  take  a  long  time  to  con- 
struct.    Besides  which,  to  make  Ceuta  really  strong  we 
should  have    to    annex    a    consideral)le   portion  of  the 
mainland  of  Morocco.     As  regards  defence  of  Gibraltar 
against  bombardment  from  the  sea,  it  can  be  dealt  with 
by  the  transference  of  artillery  to  higher  levels,  at  which 
the  fire  of  the  bombarding  ships  becomes  innocuous, 
while  the  guns  of  the  defence  can  act  powerfully  agaiast 
decks — at  present  the  weakest  points  in  most  warships. 
It   is   impossible    to   add   heavy   de(^k   armour   to    the 
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enormous  weights  which  ironchuls  carry.  Tliey  can 
protect  their  armoured  decks  against  each  other,  Ijut  not 
against  heavy  hmd  artillery  directed  from  considerable 
heights  and  employing  curved  fire.  If  the  French  ever 
try  to  enter  Spezia  they  will  realise  the  truth  of  what  I 
say.  Old  short  nm/zle-loading  guns  can  be  transformed 
by  us,  as  they  have  l)een  transformed  by  tiie  Italians, 
into  excellent  howit;cers  for  this  purpose.  The  sea 
within  range  would  be  divided  into  sections,  with  the 
ranges  marked  at  the  batteries,  and  such  defence  supple- 
mented by  a  few  of  the  new  breech-loaders  would  make 
The  Rock  as  impregnable  as  ever  from  the  sea.  Bom- 
bardment of  the  port,  however,  from  the  sea  (tan  only 
be  rendered  absolutely  impossible  by  means  of  an  active 
defence  by  torpedo-boats.  The  French,  who  have  a  fine 
fleet,  as  well  as  a  powerful  army,  have  never  dreamt  of 
relying  for  the  protection  of  any  land  station  upon 
naval  defence  alone,  and  everywhere  proceed  upon  the 
principle  that  bombardment  must  be  guarded  against 
by  fixed  defences  supplemented  by  torpedo  -  boats. 
Against  ])oml)ardmcnt  of  Gibraltar  from  the  land 
there  is,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  coast,  no 
adequate  possibility  of  defence,  were  Spain  to  join  our 
enemies. 

Pursuing  our  journe}-  to  the  Cape  along  the  African 
coast  we  come  next  to  Sierra  Leone,  passing,  however,  a 
French  stronghold  upon  our  way,  as  well  as  the  tiny 
British  colony  of  the  Gambia,  already  almost  swallowed 
up  by  her  French  neighbours.  The  navy  clings  to 
the  possession  of  Sierra  Leone  as  a  coaling  station, 
although  it  is  questionable  whether,  according  to  our 
present  plans,  it  is  sufficiently  guarded  in  the  event  of 
war  with  F'rance.  The  F'rench  have  so  strong  a  position 
at   Dakar   that   we    should   find    Sierra    Leone,    where 
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the  civil  white  popuUition  consists,  I  believe,  of  only 
between  one  and  two  hundred  souls,  a  case  in  whicli 
naval  defence  would  be  called  for,  and  which  would 
help  to  cause  a  scattering  of  ships,  rendering  them  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  concentrated  attack  of  the  hostile 
forces.  If  our  naval  authorities  continue  to  desire  the 
protection  of  Sierra  Leone  as  a  coaling  station  it  must 
be  made  self-protec^ting  and  receive  its  war  garrison  ; 
but  this  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  unhealthy  climate  of 
the  central  AVest  Coast.  Sierra  Leone  is  one  of  the  places 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  retained  as  a  fortified  coaling  station, 
should  receive  a  full  garrison  of  black  troops.  It  cannot 
be  considered  as  now  safe,  for  its  small  garrison  of  three 
or  four  hundred  West  Indian  negroes  could  not  defend 
it  against  attack  from  Dakar,  and  would  need  to  be 
reinforced — from  what  point  is  not  clear.  The  French 
keep  in  Senegal,  considered  apart  from  the  remainder  of 
their  West  Coast  Settlements,  about  2250  white  troops 
and  about  2000  native  troops,  and  250  sailors  for  the 
local  fleet.  This  force  of  4500  men  is  additional  to  the 
sailore  who  might  be  landed  from  the  French  Senegal 
squadron,  which  would,  of  course,  be  available  to  support 
an  attack  upon  our  settlements.  Sierra  Leone  has  the 
best  harbour  on  the  West  Coast,  and,  if  it  were  not  a 
British,  would  become  a  French  coaling-station. 

Thv     Chairman    of    the    Commission    of    1878    has  Report  of 
lately    said    that    Sierra    Leone   is  a   post   which   was  comnur 
after   very   careful    consideration    by    the   Commission  ^'°°' 
reported    to    be    strategically   of   high    value,    situate 
as   it   is   half-way    between    Gibraltar   and   the    Cape, 
on  the  track  of  our  eastern  commerce,  and  close  to  a 
French  settlement  where  there  is  a  large  military  force. 
The  advice  of  the  Commission  has  been  so  far  followed 
that  forts  have  been  constructed ;  but  Lord  Carnarvon 
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tells  us  that  there  are  neither  gunners  nor  urmament, 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  war  with  France,  Sierra  Leone 
would  be  immediately  oc(;upied  by  the  enemy,  the  forts 
which  we  have  built  turned  against  us,  and  our  line 
of  communications  broken.  With  regard  to  armament 
he  urges  tiiat  neither  our  home  fortresses,  nor  our 
navy,  nor  our  commercial  ports  are  yet  supplied,  while 
the  imperial  stations  abroad  are  unarmed,  although 
Victoria,  which  supplies  herself  in  the  open  market,  has 
l^urchased,  transported  12,000  miles,  and  placed  hi 
position  guns  of  the  most  recent  pattern.  Even  if 
modern  guns  are  supplied  to  Sierra  Leone,  the  dithculty 
of  garrison  remains,  and  the  guns  would  only  improve 
the  value  of  the  capture  which  the  French  would  make. 
If  it  was  intended  not  to  garrison  Sierra  Leone  in  such 
a  way  as  to  protect  it  against  Dakar,  it  was  a  singular 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  to  approve  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  this  respect,  and  to 
sanction  the  building  of  the  forts ;  but  if  the  Connnis- 
sion  was  right,  then  the  supply  of  a  garrison  is  obviously 
necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  forts  which  have  been 
built. 

Ascension.  Ascension  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fixed  storeship 
of  the  navy,  and  is  so  dependent  on  the  sea  that  it  must 
inevitably  remain  with,  or  fall  to,  the  strongest  naval 

St.  Helena,  power.  St.  Helena  might  be  made  defensible,  is  more  likely 
to  be  attacked  than  Ascension,  and  could  not  be  defended 
at  the  present  time,  for  it  lacks  a  sufficient  garrison.  The 
population  is  scanty  and  decreasing,  and  as  St.  Helena, 
from  its  situation  on  the  Cape  route,  must  be  retained, 
it  is  probable  that  in  case  of  war  it  would  suddenly  be 
discovered  that  a  garrison  must  be  sent  out  to  it.  Here 
we  meet  with  another  of  the  tasks  which  would  fall  to 
our  overtaxed  navy,  and  which  ought  certainly  to  be 
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provided  ai^aiiist  in  time  of  pcaoc.  The  garrison  at 
pre.scnt  (tonsists  of  under  800  men,  and  the  local  militia 
organisation  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

Considered  from  the  imperial,  from  the  Indian,  and 
from  the  Australian  point  of  view,  as  an  aid  to  our 
maritime  power,  no  spot  on  earth  is  more  important  to 
us  than  the  (Vpe  with  its  twin  harbours  Table  Bay  and 
Simon's  Bay.  Table  Bay  is  exposed  to  the  wind  in 
some  of  the  woi'st  months.  Simon's  Bay  is  sheltered 
against  the  winds  to  which  Table  Bay  is  open,  but  is 
not  a  very  good  liarbour,  although,  on  the  \vhole,  pre- 
ferred by  the  Admiralty  for  the  naval  stat  on.  All 
other  harbours  are,  however,  inferior  to  this  until  we 
reach  Delagoa  Bay.  Whatever  use  might  be  made  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  war ;  whether  or  not  we  could  send 
troops  and  stores  by  that  route  to  India,  it  is,  as  I  have 
shown,  certain  tliat  we  could  prevent  states  weaker  than 
ourselves  at  sea  from  reaching  the  canal  at  either  end,  pro- 
vided that  our  fleets  are  not  tied  to  the  British  Channel  by 
the  defencelessness  of  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  great  as  are  our  advantages  at  sea,  they  disappear 
without  safe  supplies  of  coal ;  and  it  must  have  struck 
any  student  of  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  1888  and  1881) 
how  frecjuently  the  sliips  had  to  return  to  harbour  for 
coaling  purposes. 

If  coaling  is  necessary  in  a  short  period  of  time 
spent  in  the  narrow  seas,  how  much  more  will  the 
difficulty  of  want  of  coal  l)e  felt  in  a  voyage  of  10,000 
miles  to  Coloml  )o  round  the  Cape  ?  Every  ton  of 
armour  piled  on  to  ships  or  added  to  turrets,  everv 
additional  ton  weight  of  guns,  every  cubic  yard  filled 
with  engines  and  machinery,  is  so  much  subtracted  from 
the  power  of  carrying  coal.  As  a  vessel  steaming  from 
British  ports  for  India,  or  China,  or  Australia  in  time  of 
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war  l)Cf]finH  to  iipproacli  tlic  point  of  cxlmuHtion  of  its 
(!oaI  HU])ply  it  IIikIh  it.self  in  ii  region  of  .storms,  far  from 
any  shelter  except  tliut  at  tlic  Cape  of  (iood  Hope.  Tlie 
position  of  tliat  refuge  and  the  certainty  of  being  ahh) 
to  deny  it  to  an  enemy,  combined  with  the  command  of 
the  Red  Sea  route,  even  if  only  for  tlic  purpose  of 
stopping  it,  draws  therefore  on  behalf  of  England  an 
almost  impassable  line  on  this  side  of  the  globe  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  hemispheres. 

Here  is  the  reason  for  the  fortification  and  torpe(h)-boat 
defence  of  Dakar,  and  ac([uisition  on  the  part  of  France  of 
Diego  Sua rez.  Being  unal)le  to  break  her  journey  at  the 
Cape  she  divides  it  into  sections,  and  attempts  imperfectly 
to  replace  the  ab.sence  of  a  footing  in  South  Afri(;a  by  a 
fortified  station  in  the  northern  tropics  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  another  in  the  southern  tropics  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
upon  the  island  of  Ma(higascar.  Thus  France  strives  to 
divide  the  immense  stretch  of  ocean  lying  between  her 
European  ports  and  her  possessions  in  the  farther  East. 
The  difficulty  which  our  ownership  of  the  Cape  places  in 
the  way  of  possible  opponents,  even  more  than  the 
refuge  atiorded  to  our  own  ships,  constitutes  in  war  the 
supreme  advantage  of  the  possession  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  as  a  naval  station. 

It  is  a  remarkal)Ie  instance  of  past  imperial  careless- 
ness that  the  very  principles  upon  which  the  burden  of 
defence  should  1  »e  divided  l)etween  ourselves  and  colonies, 
and  of  the  proportions  in  which  it  should  be  borne,  have 
never  been  settled.  We  have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth 
as  regards  Soutli  African  military  expenditure.  When  we 
began  to  fortifv  the  coaling  stations  we  were  met  with 
the  questions  whether  it  was  necessary  to  fortify  both 
Simon's  Bay  and  Table  Bay,  and  who  should  pay  for 
the  erection  of  the  works ;  and  a  fierce  and  prolonged 
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controversy  arose.  Tlie  (*ape,  altiionjjfli  the  most  im- 
portant, is  tlie  most  easily  defended  of  all  our  (ioaliiio 
stations.  The  iron-bound  coasts  of  Soiitli  Africa,  as 
iiord  Brassey  has  sliown,  are  approac-hablc  only  at  few 
|)laccs,  and  the  enemy  couhl  find  no  base. 

There  are  now  excellent  defeiK^es  at  Table  Bay, 
and  at  least  one  modern  <^uii  mounted  on  the  latest 
principles  of  artillery  science;  while  important  works 
are  in  course  of  construction  at  Ijoth  Table  Bay  and 
Simon's  Bay,  and  a  railway  to  connect  them  is  all  but 
(•omplcte.  The  Table  Bay  harbour  and  other  works 
arc  being  constructed,  the  railway  extension  to  Simon's 
Bay  made,  and  the  forts  erected  that  are  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty — all  by  the 
colony,  which  is  also  to  garrison  the  forts;  and  the 
imperial  Government  are  to  supply  the  armament 
and  ammunition,  as  to  which,  as  usual,  there  has  I  teen 
much  delay.  Until  very  lately  the  dispute  lietween 
the  home  Government  and  the  Cape  Government  had 
left  this  most  impijrtant  of  our  stations  unguarded,  and 
even  now  it  is  not  in  an  adequate  position  of  defence. 

The  Caj)e  JNlounted  Rifles  and  the  poli(!e  are  a  fine  cape 
force,  but  are  none  too  numerous  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  exist,  and  are  not  organised  for  the  defence  of 
works.  The  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  consist  of  nearly  800 
men  with  600  horses ;  and  the  police,  who  may  lawfully 
be  employed  for  defence,  consist  of  800  men,  now  being 
increased  to  1000,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  are  mounted. 
There  are  between  four  and  five  thousand  volunteers, 
and  there  exists  in  Cape  Colony  a  general  liability  to 
military  service,  regularised  by  the  Burghers'  Force  and 
Levies  Act  of  1878,  making  every  able-bodied  man 
between  eighteen  and  fifty  years  of  age  liable  for  military 
service,   both    within    and    without   the  colony.      This 
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burglicr  service  is  intended  for  fighting  against  Kafirs, 
and  does  not  prodiu^e  a  force  readily  available  for  the 
defence  of  coaling  stations  against  European  attack. 
During  the  Basuto  war  the  Cape  had  18,000  men 
undei-  arms;  and  in  1878  the  Cape  volunteers  were 
massed  with  the  reguhir  troops,  and  fought  gallantly  in 
several  enixaocments  on  and  bevond  the  Kei  river,  and 
their  artillery  was  (commended  by  the  imperial  officers 
in  connnand.  Clenerals  arc,  however,  sometimes  forced 
to  bo  diplomatic,  and  home  military  opinion  denies  the 
efficiency  for  regular  war  of  the  Cape  volunteers. 
Mauritius.  After  roundiug  the  Cape  we  come,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  Miiuritius,  which  has  an  admiral)le  harbour 
and  convenient  coaling  station.  The  additional  works 
recommended  l)y  tlie  Ro3-al  Conmiission  arc  being  built, 
and  there  is  a  local  torpedo  service  corps  directed  by 
non-commissioned  officers  from  the  Royal  Engineers. 
Here  again  also  we  find  the  garrison  incomplete  in  time 
of  peace.  Until  lately  our  defences  at  Mauritius  have 
l)ecn  altogether  inferior  to  those  wliich  were  tlirown  up 
l)y  the  French  during  the  time  of  their  possession  of  the 
island  ;  and  Port  Louis  was  a  fortified  walled  city  until 
we  allowed  the  fortifications  to  tumble  down.  It  should 
l)e  remembered  tliat,  as  regards  Mauritius,  French 
military  writers  count  upon  a  French  expedition  being 
welcomed  by  the  sympathies  of  a  portion  of  the  French- 
speaking  population.  Another  warning  connected  with 
the  history  of  Mauritius  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  French  lost  the  island  to  ourselves  l)y  keeping  there 
too  small  a  garrison.  We  have  seen  in  the  Crown 
Colonies  part  of  the  present  volume  how  fully  M.  de 
fjanessan  counts  on  being  able  to  conquer  Mauritius  for 
Fran(;e,  in  the  event  of  war,  by  means  of  an  expedition 
from  Reunion  or  from  Diego  Suarez. 
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]\Iauritius  is  so  much  nearer  to  India  than  to 
Great  Britain  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
centralisation  which  makes  all  the  coaling  stations  look 
towards  England  for  help.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  wiser 
system  to  affiliate  them  to  the  nearest  considerable  posts, 
and,  without  anticipating  a  closer  union  of  the  Empire, 
which  may  one  day  estimate  at  its  full  value  and  utilise 
the  military  strength  of  the  Australasian  and  South 
African  colonies,  we  might  easily  place  Mauritius  in 
dependence  for  guns  and  stores  upon  India,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  2000  as  against  8000  miles. 
A  larger  garrison  will,  however,  be  required.  IVlilitary 
calculations  should  be  exact — not  left  as  political  esti- 
mates are  left  to  the  gradual  development  of  events, 
difficulties  being  met  as  they  occur.  Until  the  read- 
justment of  our  military  centres  takes  place  there 
should  at  least  be  a  complete  understanding  between 
the  army  authorities  and  the  Admiralty  as  to  how  the 
garrisons  at  such  remote  stations  are  to  be  reinforced  in 
ease  of  war  against  two  naval  powers. 

Ceylon  has  two  naval  stations — Colombo  and  Trin-  ceyiou. 
(iomalee.  Both  are  well  forward  in  works  and  arma- 
ment, and  the  neighbourhood  of  India  in  this  case  is  an 
additional  protection.  There  is  a  want  of  gunners,  but 
the  large  number  of  planters  in  the  island  might  supply 
volunteers  in  the  event  of  a  dangerous  war.  Additional 
trained  men  are  needed  for  the  heavy  ordnance. 

Eastward  from  Ceylon  lies  a  portion  of  the  world  Singapore. 
important  to  us  whether  considered  in  the  light  of  trade 
or  of  Imperial  Defence.  In  time  of  peace  our  squadrons 
in  the  China  seas  are  now  of  sufficient  strength,  and  if 
France  and  Russia  or  other  powers  were  to  increase 
their  naval  force  we  could  do  likewise ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  hostile  powers  might  not  be  able,  by  previous 
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arrangement,  to  concentrate  their  force  against  a  portion 
of  our  own.  There  never  yet  was  a  war  in  which  even 
the  winning  side  did  not  suffer  some  reverses,  and  a 
check  in  the  West  Pacific,  in  the  China  seas  or  the 
ArchipeLago,   wouhl    place   us   in    a   position    of  mu<'h 


danger  as  regards  coaling  stations  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  if  Singapore  and  Hong-Kong,  Labuan  and 
Port  Darwin,  were  left  without  adequate  protection. 
Our  naval  authorities  have  decided  that  Singapore 
should  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  attack  not  onlv 
from  cruisers  but  from  a  squadron  of  moderate  strength  ; 
and  the  provision  of  guns  of  a  new  pattern  has  caused 
delay.  Money  has  been  freely  given  towards  the  works 
l)y  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  Singapore  will  help  to  keep  open  for  the  navy  and 
for  trade  the  shorter  passage  to  the  China  seas. 
Australia.  On  the  soutli-cast,  upon  the  way  to  Brisbane  and 

Sydney  and  New  Zealand,  between  the  coasts  (if 
Australia  and  of  New  Guinea,  Torres  Straits  claim 
attention  as  an  important  line  of  naval  communication. 
It  has  been  decided  to  fortify  Thursday  Island,  which, 
with  King  George's  Sound,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
Australia,  and  Port  Darwin  upon  the  north,  are  the 
three  points  upon  the  Australian  continent  as  to  which 
there  has  been  some  difticulty  in  providing  for  defence. 
Australia  is  so  large  that  Port  Darwin  is  unreachable  for 
military  purposes  from  South  Australia  which  governs 
it,  and  Thursday  Island  from  Queensland  ;  while  King 
George's  Sound  lies  in  Western  Australia,  which  at 
present  is  neither  populous  nor  rich.  Hence  has  come 
the  need  for  making  application  to  the  Australian 
colonies  generally  as  regards  such  spots,  and  the 
Colonial  Conference  did  not  upon  this  matter  come  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.     The  completion  of  the  defence 
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of  the  three  places  is  essential  to  a  full  protection  of  the 
Australian  trade. 

To  the  north  from  Singapore  or  from  Australia  lie  Labuan 
Lal)uan  and  Hong-Kong,  of  which  the  latter  is  a  station  Kong.""'''' 
of  high  political,  commercial,  and  strategical  importance. 
There  we  are  in  touch  with  China,  a  power  with  which 
it  is  most  necessary  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship,  as  our 
interests  in  southern  and  eastern  Asia  are  the  same  as 
hers,  and  bound  up  with  the  preservation  of  the  sfntuii 
quo.  Her  strength  is  our  strength,  and  her  alliance  in 
the  case  of  war  would  be  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
that  we  could  obtain.  Lend  Carnarvon  has  written  to 
the  7V?>ic.s',  in  the  course  of  1889,  to  complain  that  Hong- 
Kontj  still  remains  armed  with  o,uns  of  low  calibre. 
The  position  of  the  harbour  of  Hong-Kong  is  one  of  the 
most  defensible  in  the  world,  and  our  trade  renders  it  a 
port  of  such  vast  importance  that,  apart  from  its  value 
as  a  naval  coaling  station,  no  argument  is  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  making  it  secure.  When 
I  was  there,  now  fourteen  years  ago,  the  defences  were 
weak  in  the  extreme  ;  but  since  that  date,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  last  three  years,  a  good  deal  has  l)een  doite 
as  regards  every  point  except  that  of  garrison.  Hong- 
Kong  has  been  called  the  Spithead  of  the  east,  for  the 
anchoraire  is  situate  within  an  island ;  but  it  has 
hitherto  been  a  Spithead  without  the  Spithead  or  Ports- 
down  forts  or  the  Portsmouth  garrison  ;  and  when  Sir 
William  Crossman,  who  in  political  life  is  the  member 
for  Portsmouth,  became  the  designer  of  the  works  for 
the  protection  of  Hong  -  Kong,  he  nmst  have  been 
struck  with  the  dithculty  of  defending  such  a  place 
with  such  small  means  as  regards  men.  There  exists  a 
scheme  for  recruiting  a  local  battalion  from  India,  in 
addition  to  tlie  local  Sikh  police,  who  are  so  recruited  ; 
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Imt  I  am  .struck  with  the  time  wliich  lui.s  ehipsed 
between  the  decision  that  the  battalion  is  recjuired  and 
its  creation.  India,  as  matters  stand,  cannot  spare 
troops ;  l)ut  India  under  a  better  organisation  of 
Imperial  Defence  would  become  the  eastern  centre  of 
defence  from  which  our  garrisons  in  half  the  world 
would  be  aided,  and  upon  which,  rather  than  upon 
home  arsenals,  they  would  depend  for  their  su})plies. 
Hong-Kong  will  never  be  safe  so  long  as  it  is  supplied 
and  administered  from  this  side  of  the  globe. 

The  resources  of  India  as  a  centre  for  the  East  have 
been  illustrated  by  the  recruiting  of  the  Burniah  military 
police,  18,000  men  have  been  raised,  chiefly  from  the 
North-West  frontier  and  the  Punjal),  and  the  majority 
of  them  were  raw  recruits  who  had  not  served  previously 
as  soldiers  or  policemen.  They  are  under-otiicered,  but, 
nevertheless,  form  a  body  of  singular  efficiency,  and  are 
in  fact  excellent  troops. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  naval  stations,  such  as 
Bombay  and  Karaclii,  forms  to  some  extent  a  portion  of 
the  general  question  of  Indian  Defence  whic-li  I  ha^'e 
treated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume.  India  has 
been  for  six  years  awaiting  lO-inch  breech-loaders 
ordered  six  years  ago,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of 
their  arrival.  It  seems,  moreover,  important  to  point 
out  in  the  present  connection  that  if  any  serious  damage 
should  occur  to  the  armament  of,  let  us  say,  Bonibav, 
there  is  no  means  of  repairing  it  or  of  manufacturing 
a  new  gun  in  the  Indian  Empire.  I  have  already 
written  of  the  system  of  military  centralisation  which 
prevails  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  is 
detrimental  to  all  arrangements  for  defence.  On  a 
logical  system  of  Imperial  Defence  India  would 
possess  the  dockyards  and  the  arsenals  of  the  British 
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East,  and  the   creation  of  an  eastern  Woolwich  is  an 

imperial  need. 

Returning  towards  England  by  the  lied  Sea  route  Aden  ami 

p  1  • 
WG  find  Aden,  which  has  long  been  strong  and  wliicli  has 

of  late  been  greatly  further  strengthened,  llappijy  it 
is  dependent  up(jn  India  for  its  garris(jii.  Aden  is  in- 
deed, altlu)Ugli  distant  nearly  2000  miles  from  llindostan, 
a  part  of  iJritish  India ;  although  Singapore,  which  is 
nearer  to  Calcutta  than  is  Aden  to  Bombay,  has  l)eeii 
wholly  detached  from  the  Indian  system.  Would  that 
the  sensible  plan  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Aden  had  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  seas.  While 
Aden  is  strong,  Periin,  which  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  one  whi(.'h  can  be  used  for  coaling  with  less  loss  cjf 
time,  is  virtually  undefended.  I  lately  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  some  hours  upon  the  Lslaiid,  and  was 
struck  with  the  capacity  and  safety  of  the  harbour, 
which  I  visited  in  a  large  steamer,  and  which  would  hold 
several  ships  of  even  more  consideral)le  size. 

In  Egypt  we  find  coaling  stations  at  Suez  and  at  Egypt. 
Port  Said,  which  are  intended  to  be  neutral  in  time  of 
war,  and  which  are  left  to  the  Egyptians  in  time  of 
peace,  while  the  citadel  at  Cairo  and  the  l)arracks  at 
Alexandria  contain  a  small  British  force.  The  present 
military  position  in  Egypt  affords  a  curious  example  of 
the  way  in  which  parliamentary  <|uestions  in  England 
wax  and  wane.  Some  years  ago  the  military  occupation 
by  us  of  the  capital  and  its  port  seemed  to  f(jrm  the 
only  (juestion  which  was  exciting  to  the  British  people, 
while  now  the  occupation  is  almost  forgotten.  Daily 
in  Parliament  memhers  used  to  ask  "  IIow  long " 
the  occupation  was  to  continue  —  "A  year?" — "Two 
years  ?  "  ;  and  Governments  were  continually  (tailed  upon 
to  "  name   the  date "  at  which  thev  would  leave  the 
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coiintiy.  Tlio  occupiitioii  now  contiiiues,  and  no  one 
says  a  word  ;  yet  all  who  have  considered  the  (jucstion 
know  that  the  occupation  in  peace  of  a  country  which 
in  all  probahility  would  be  al)an(h)ncd  in  time  of 
dangerous  war  can  hardly  he  looked  u})on  as  a  source  of 
strenajth.  At  the  same  time — althouoh  1  have  been 
from  the  first  a  disbeliever  in  the  wisdom  of  the  occupa- 
tion, and  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  should  have  left 
the  country  immediately  after  Tel-el-Kebir,  giving  diplo- 
matic support  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  carrying  out 
his  military  policy — impartiality  forces  me  to  acbiiit 
that  wars  mi'j;ht  conceivably  arise  in  which  our  alliances 
would  l)e  such  that  a  British  garrison  might  continue  to 
be  maintained  at  Cairo  with  advantage  to  our  interests. 

It  is  ditHcult  to  write  of  Cyprus  without  raising 
party  questions.  The  island  is  unfortified  and  ^•irtually 
without  a  garrison,  for  the  few  British  troops  that  are 
kept  there  would  ])e  wholly  unable  to  defend  it  against 
serious  attack.  No  money  has  lieen  spent  upon  the 
harbour  of  Famagusta,  which  by  a  large  expenditure 
might  have  been  made  into  a  good  port,  and  (*yprus 
cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  chief  military  or  naval 
stations. 

If  we  are  to  attempt  to  hold  the  jNIediterranean  in 
time  of  war  JNIalta  is  a  station  of  first-class  importance. 
It  has,  indeed,  l)een  called,  by  a  great  foreign  military 
writer,  the  "  pivot "  of  English  maritime  operations  in 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  in  northern  Africa. 
Even,  moreover,  if  tlie  JMediterranean  route  to  India 
be  considered  unsuita])le  for  a  war  road,  this  fact 
would  not  put  an  end  to  our  Mediterranean  interests 
and  the  necessity  for  their  defence.  It  is  intended 
by  our  Government  that  Malta,  with  its  magnificent 
harbours,  should  be  able  to  fully  protect  itself  against 
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l)oml»ardment,  as  well  as  against  attempted  landing 
in  the  absence  of  the  fleet,  JNIalta  was  too  long 
neglected,  but  its  works  are  now  being  improved,  its 
armament  (•om[)leted,  and  sup[)lies  organised.  The 
principle  of  making  use  of  troops  drawn  from  local 
soui'ces  is  being  extended  very  wisely  in  the  islands 
which  we  call  by  the  name  of  Malta.  Still,  taking  into 
account  the  full  numbers  of  the  necessary  garrison,  and 
including  the  local  troops,  there  would  remain  to  be 
provided  from  home  in  case  t)f  war  at  least  3000  men 
to  make  up  the  force  re(|uired  for  the  fortress.  Even  if, 
after  war  broke  out,  an  energetic  governor  should  exert 
himself  to  organise  the  whole  able-bodied  population  for 
defence,  officers  would  be  lacking.  The  best  informed 
among  our  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  places 
which  would  be  attacked  by  a  sudden  rush  on  or  before 
the  declaration  of  war  would  be  Sierra  Leone  and  Malta, 
and  that  there  exists  special  reason  for  seeing  that  their 
garrisons  are  suthcient  if  not  complete. 

In  France  and  Germany  every  Army  Corps  possesses 
works  at  which  it  is  able  to  manufacture  the  greater  part 
of  its  equipment.  I  have  already  suggested  that  India 
should  be  provided  with  the  means  for  executing  hirge 
repairs  to  heavy  guns,  which  are  certain  to  be  necessary 
in  future  wars,  as  regards  ordnance  afloat  and  ashore, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  Malta,  if  it  is  to  be  retained 
and  to  lock  up  12,000  men,  should  l)e  provided  with  a 
similar  establishment  on  a  smaller  scale.  Naval  guns 
are  subjected  to  much  wear  and  tear,  because  our  ships 
carry  on  gunnery  practice  with  heavy  charges  which 
rapidly  destroy  the  interior  of  the  bore  and  bring  the 
guns  into  such  a  condition  that  the  accuracy  of  shooting- 
is  affected.  In  war  this  fact  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  efficiency  of  s(j[uadrons  which  were  far  from  home. 
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uiid  would  prove  a  dangerous  source  of  weakness  to  our 
fleets.  It"  we  were  in  alliance  with  Jtaly  we  could  he 
helped  at  Spe/ia  or  at  the  Naples  Arnisti'ong-yard  ;  hut 
our  greatest  dangers  will  come  upon  us  in  a  war  in 
which  Italy  will  Ije  neutral.  JNIodern  ships  concentrate 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  their  armament  in  one  gun 
tlian  has  hecn  the  case  in  former  wars,  and  the  system 
of  centralisation  which  recpiires  that  a  gun  should  be 
sent  to  Woolwi(;h  to  be  "lined"  stands  of  net^essity 
condemned.  When  the  reipiisite  nund)er  of  guns  luive 
been  made  for  the  fleet  every  ship  will  have  reserve  guns 
set  aside  for  her;  these  should  be  available  without  the 
necessity  of  her  leavinu*  her  station  and  comino'  home  to 
seek  them,  and  damaged  pieces  of  ordnance  ought  to  lie  re- 
paired upon  the  spot.  We  should  try  to  rouse  ourselves 
to  understand  that  the  defence  of  our  scattered  Empire 
cannot  be  carried  out  successfully  on  the  old  lines. 

With  Gibraltar,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  the 
eastern  protected  naval  stations  come  to  an  end.  The 
western  seas  are  also  studded  here  and  there  with  our 
stepping-stones — coaling  stations  which  are  to  the  navy 
as  depots  to  the  connnunications  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
In  the  western  world,  however,  our  dangers  are  not  so 
great,  because  no  powers  ever  likely  to  be  hostile  to  us 
possess  hirge  establishments  there,  with  the  exception  of 
the  French,  who  have  a  strong  garrison  in  Martinicpie. 
The  naval  power  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  small 
(though  fast  growing),  and  unlikely  to  be  used  against 
us.  Halifax  is  strong,  and  is  valuable  as  the  winter 
port  of  Canada,  the  military  power  of  which  (by  no 
means  inconsiderable  against  an  enemy  coming  from 
the  sea)  stands  behind  the  Nova-Scotian  capital  to 
Bermuda,  support  it.  Bermuda  is  also  strong  enough  consider- 
ing its  position,  for  it  is  most  unlikely  that  a  European 
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naval  power  would  send  an  expeditionary  force  .3000 
miles  at  least  from  its  base  to  a  spot  at  which  success 
would  be  of  no  great  value,  There  would  bo  too  mui-h 
risk  of  being  caught  by  that  superior  force  which  we 
could  provide,  supposing  that  wo  possess  ado(juate 
defence  upon  the  coasts  of  the  rnitod  l\iiigdoni  iiiid 
are  not  forced  to  kcej)  the  greater  portion  of  our  ships 
at  home.  Bermuda  has  been  a  favourite  spot  for  mili- 
tary engineers  to  exorcise  their  wits  upon,  and  there, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  has  a  risk  existed  of  wasting 
our  resources  by  over-fortification.  A  comparison  of  the 
best  naval  and  military  opinion  has  saved  the  nation 
from  that  mistake. 

Jamaica  may  perhaps  1)0  considered  as  fairly  well 
provided  with  defence,  but  France,  as  has  been  seen,  has 
troops  in  West  Indian  islands,  and  a  change  of  the 
political  situation  would  necessitate  a  reconsideration  of 
the  defences  of  Jamaica.  It  possesses  a  fine  harbour 
and  a  dockyard,  and  in  the  event  of  the  construction  of 
a  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  would  become  an  important 
station  for  the  fieet.  St.  Lucia  has  been  selected  as  the 
principal  coaling  station  of  the  West  Indies,  as  the 
harbour  of  Port  Castries  is  supposed  to  be  less  open  to 
the  possibility  of  bombardment  by  the  long-range  guns 
of  a  hostile  tleot  than  are  the  stations  at  Barbados  and 
at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica.  The  island  legislature  has 
spent  upon  the  wharves  and  other  works  for  rendering 
the  harbour  suitable  as  a  coaling  station  no  less  a  sum 
than  .£70,000. 

The  station  at  the  Falkland  Islands  will  be  useful  for 
ships  trading  round  Cape  Horn  and  iox  our  cruisers  in 
the  event  of  war.  Of  our  stations  in  the  Pacific,  to 
which  ships  bound  from  British  Columbia  to  Australia, 
or  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  China  seas,  would  make  their 
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way,  Kiji  is  tlio  most  iniportfuit,  and  is  supplied  liy 
iiiituro  with  ndiuii'uhlc  Imi-hour.s. 

I'poii  the  west  side  of  America  lies  Vancouver  Island, 
protecting'  Vancouver  City  and  New  Westminster,  and 
containing  the  coaling  station  of  Es(juinialt,  the  im- 
portance of  which,  always  great  as  regards  naval  o[)ei'a- 
tions  in  the  North  Pacific,  has  been  increased  by  the 
opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  arrange- 
ments for  its  protection  are  unfortuiuitely  not  yet 
complete,  l)Ut  in  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  is 
neutral  Canada  may  be  safely  trusted  with  that  defence. 
Es(piimalt  is,  however,  a  station  of  such  value,  as  shown 
by  its  selection  as  the  site  of  a  graving  dock,  that  it 
is  a  disgraceful  scandal  that  it  should  still  be  armed 
only  with  four  heavy  muzzle  -  loaders,  mounted  on 
obsolete  and  rotten  wooden  carriages,  and  some  se^■en  or 
eight  ohi  ()4- pounder  muzzle-loaders. 

It  must  appear  from  the  account  which  has  been 
given  that  while  some  years  ago  we  had  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  the  coaling 
stations,  their  importance  is  now  admitted.  Fortifica- 
tions have  l)een  built,  mostly  l»y  the  colonies,  which 
have  been  imperfectly  armed  ]»y  the  mother-countr}-, 
and  are  as  yet  unprovided  with  sufHcient  garrisons  to 
man  the  forts  and  work  the  uuns.  The  result  of  this 
state  of  things  nmst  l)e,  if  war  should  l)reak  out  soon 
and  suddenly,  that  several  of  our  possessions  wouhl  pass 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Sierra  Leone  and  Castries  are 
among  those  coaling  stations  which  are  near  to  large 
foreign  garrisons  and  possess  no  sufficient  garrisons  of 
their  own.  Mauritius  contains  a  smaller  force  than  is 
kept  up  by  the  French  at  Reunion  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  under  the  French  mobilisa- 
tion  scheme,  in   the  event  of  the  anticipation  of  im- 
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nuMliatc  war,  all  "reservists"  and  ijcrsoiis  lioloiioinu' 
to  till'  torrit(»riiil  army  of  French  India  (})iirases  wliicli 
indiule  a  large  number  of  the  natives)  are  at  once  to 
leave  for  Diego  Suarez  in  Maihigascar.'  TIic  ini[)ortant 
stations  of  King  (Jcorge's  Sound,  Tliursihiy  Ishmd, 
and  l*ort  Darwin,  as  we  have  .seen,  are  not  yet  pro- 
tected, and  garrisons  are  needed  for  these,  as  well 
as  for  St.  Helena  and  otiier  stations  that  have  been 
named. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  turn  from  the  \  iews  of  our  Fnndi 
own  naval  e.vperts,  as  they  are  being  worked  out  l)y  "'""""'■ 
the  War  OfKce,  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  our  position 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world  by  foreign  o])servcrs  writ- 
ing for  their  own  countrymen.  There  is  one  French  poli- 
tician, alread}'  named,  not  remarkable  for  hostility  to  this 
<;ountry,  who  has  studied  the  (juestion  for  himself  and 
written  much  upon  it.  M.  de  Lanessan,  who  has  held 
office  under  the  Frencth  Government,  and  who  long  has 
been  a  deputy  of  the  Seine,  has,  in  his  L Expansion 
colon ia/c  de  la  France,  written  u])ou  the  future  move- 
ments of  the  war  fleets  of  Europe  in  the  remoter  seas. 
He  has  pointed  out  the  strength  of  the  French  position  in 
the  Pacific,  and  has  throughout  alluded  to  it  as  a  position 
not  of  defence  but  of  offence  aoainst  foreimi  ti'ade,  and 
has  recommended  the  conversion  into  an  arsenal,  similar 
to  that  of  Dakar,  of  Noumea  in  New  Caledonia,  ]M.  de 
Lanessan's  statements  go  far  to  justify  the  terror  with 
which  some  Australians  regard  the  presence  of  the  French 
in  New  Caknlonia,  The  ground  upon  which  Noumea  is 
to  be  rendered  strong  is  that  it  is  near  Australia,  which 
is  "  extremely  rich,"  and  "  would  need  enormous  forces 
to  protect  the  many  points  at  which  that  continent  is 

1  Traite   de  Le'ijidation  coloniah;   par    Paul    Dislere ;    4iL'nie   partie 
Paris,  Dupoiit,  1888. 
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vulnomMo."'  "  Tt  nmv  ciisilv  bo  soon  wlmt  i-oiild  l)o 
(lone  witli  a  I'rondi  lloct  luivin^'  New  Ciilctloniii  for  a 
ba.so."  With  roojii'cl  to  Now  rnlodonin,  Imwovcr,  I 
tliink  that  in  tiio  event  of  war  tlio  Australiiuis  would 
tlioniselvi's  capture  tliose  Froncli  islands.  Tiio  llepul)- 
liean  do])uty,  and  deputy  wilii  a  future,  calls  for  the 
use  of  l)ieu;o  Suarez,  of  ()l)ock  on  the  Red  Sea.  of 
Saigon,  and  of  Tahiti,  as  well  as  of  Noumea,  and 
of  JVIartini(|U(',  and  of  Dakar,  as  posts  from  which 
France  mi<dit  luidertake  the  destruction  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  Kiu'.-dom  witli  (Ireater  Britain.  It 
will  he  remembered  in  connection  with  the  Fren(;]i 
position  in  the  Pacific  liow  the  French  disregarded  their 
engagement  witli  regard  to  the  island  (»f  I'apa.  M. 
de  Lanessan  in  arguing,  before  the  <|uestion  was  finally 
settled,  against  any  idea  of  <|uitting  Rapa,  said  :  "  Rapa, 
it  is  true,  is  but  a  barren  rock,  but  that  rock  has  an 
excellent  roadstead,  and  is  situate  on  the  route  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Fanania  to  Australia.  It  forms,  from 
the  military  point  of  view,  a  Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific, 
and  a  military  lieet  basing  itself  upon  this  port,  which 
would  be  for  it  l)oth  a  shelter  and  a  victualling 
spot,  would  bar  the  route  of  all  traders  crossing 
Oceania." 

]M.  de  Lanessan's  policy,  explained  in  the  clearest 
language  on  tlie  last  page  of  his  book,  is  to  provide  such 
ocean  fortresses  that  "  in  the  event  of  war  between 
France  and  any  European  power,  the  trade  of  the  latter 
would  be  immediately  arrested  by  our  fleets,  and  if  that 
nation  were  England, — that  enormous  workshop  unable 
to  remain  at  rest  during  a  few  months  without  her  social 
edifice  crumbling, — peace  would  be  brought  about  more 
easily  by  the  complete  stop  to  trade  through  the  action 

1  TJ Expansion  coloniide  de  la  France,  p.  675. 
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of  our  fleet  in  all  the  seas  of  the  j^lohe  than  li\-  Itatth'S 
in  European  waters."' 

In  IH7()  France  felt  and  showed  the  same  confidence  False 
in  iier  military  superiority  that  we  Jmve  in  the  naval  inFrnnce. 
su[)rcinacy  of  (!reat  Britain.  The  n;eneral  j)rijiciplcs  of 
organisation  and  of  sti'ate|i;T  for  land  and  sea  seivice  do 
not  differ.  At  sea,  just  as  much  as  on  shore,  a  sti'ong 
force  will  heat  a  weak  one,  and  ccuicentration  is  a 
necessary  ste))  towards  strength.  A  nundicr  of  weak 
forces,  though  in  the  aggregate  they  may  he  su[)erior 
t(»  an  enemy,  may  he  heaten  one  after  another  if  they 
are  scattered.  It  is  as  dangerous  for  us  to  post[)one 
the  arranwnients  for  the  reinforcement  of  our  i>arrisons 
until  the  last  mcmient  as  it  was  for  France  to  fail  in 
due  organisation  of  her  mohilisation  arrangements  he- 
fore  the  war  of  1870;  and  in  our  case,  as  in  hers, 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  disaster  than  the 
neglect  to  study  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness 
of  an  enemy  in  advance.  The  (ierman  official  account 
of  the  war  of  1870  l)egins  by  saying  of  the  French  :  "An 
error  was  committed  in  assuming  that  the  concentration 
of  an  army  could  be  effected  with  order  and  precision 
without  thorough  preparation."  In  August  1870  was 
seen  the  result  of  the  want  of  calculation  in  time  of 
peace.  It  had  been  taken  for  granted  that  a  system 
which  had  once  raised  France  to  a  pinnacle  of  military 
glory  was  good  enough  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
and  that,  when  war  l)egan,  dash  and  valour  would  suffice. 

When  our  authorities  talk  of  reinforcing  garrisons  and  in  Great 
mobilising  reserves,  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  know- 
exactly  and  have  settled  in  advance  how  the  garrisons 
of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  all  the  naval  stations,  some  of 
them  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  are  to  ho,  raised  at 

1  P.  1007. 
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tlie  iK'niiiiiiiio-  of  a  wai-  to  tlieir  proper  strcii,i>tli,  and  I 
should  prcter  to  see  the  ^aiTisoiis  in  existence  in  time  of 
[)ea('e.  It  is  not  likely  that  (ireat  Britain  will  declare 
war  in  haste;  hut  she  camiot  possil)ly  he  sure  that  war 
will  not  he  declared  ai>ainst  her  suddenly,  or  even 
practical!}'  coninienced  hy  the  necessary  niohilisation  of 
naval  and  niilitar\'  forces  hefore  an  otficial  state  of  war 
exists.  We  should  he  warned,  too,  hy  the  past.  The 
confessions  which  have  hcen  wrunt;'  from  Ministers 
from  time  to  time  have  shown  how  hlindly  we  have 
heen  trusthig  in  the  past  to  a  supposed  readiness  for  war 
which  did  not  exist.  The  more  we  recognise  how  much 
depends  upon  tlie  complete  fitness  of  both  army  and  navy 
in  all  rrspects  for  tlie  duties  which  they  will  have  to 
perform,  and  that  our  na\al  superiority  is  hased  as  much 
upon  the  safety  of  the  coaling  stations  and  sutticiency  of 
their  garriscms  as  on  the  muuher  of  our  ships,  the  more 
determined  should  we  he  tliat  they  should  he  in  a  state 
of  readiness  even  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  essential  that 
the  niohilisation  and  concentration  of  our  sipiadrons 
should  not  he  delayed  for  want  of  guns  and  stokers, 
that  we  should  not  have  to  burden  our  ships  at  the 
connnencement  of  the  war  with  the  task  of  carrying  out 
reinforcenient  for  the  garrisons  and  for  India,  and  that 
our  whole  navy  should  he  prepared  to  assume  the 
initiatixe  immediately  that  its  reserves  are  ready.  The 
very  establishment  of  a  Naval  Intelligence  Department 
is  a  measure  of  rec^ent  adopti(»n.  The  public  hardly  seems 
to  have  estimated  at  its  full  force  the  circumstance  that 
durinu'  the  manoeuvres  of  1889  the  arranuements  for 
obtaining  information  from  the  connnanders  of  the  ships 
were  in  working  order  for  the  first  time.  The  British 
[)uhlic  was  awakened  last  year  upon  this  (juestion,  but 
it  nuist  I'emain  awake,  and  not  trust  to   ministers  or 
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officials,  however  al)le,  to  cany  cut  in  time  of  peace 
preparations  in  which  the  country  sliows  no  interest. 

Colonial  defence  ao-ainst  an  enemv  cominG;  l>v  sea  is  Tiie 
reasonahly  provided  for  by  a  superior  Heet  supplied  and  tin- 
with  fortified  coalint>'  stations  when,  hut  when  onlv,  "''''''■ 
these  have  been  provided  with  their  garrisons.  The  fleet 
itself  is  imperial,  and,  with  slight  exceptions,  paid  for 
from  tlic  imperial  exchequer.  Australasia,  except 
Queensland,  has  taken  voluntarily  a  share  in  our  naval 
burdens,  not  as  regards  general  but  only  as  regards  hjcal 
defence.  Australia  had,  however,  already  shown  an 
exceptionally  good  example  to  Greater  Britain  in  other 
ways.  Her  peojDle  have  made,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
of  her  ports  the  strongest  commercial  harbours  in  the 
Empire,  and  have  raised  defensive  foi'ces  whicli  are  really 
trust  worth  V.  But  the  contributions  of  the  colonies  to- 
wards  the  navy  are  inconsiderable,  and  there  has  been 
much  difficulty  in  the  case  of  some  colonies  in  obtaining 
grants  towards  the  defence  of  ccxding  stations  needed 
for  their  trade  as  well  as  ours.  The  example  of  \'ictoria 
seems  to  show  that  as  the  colonies  grow  up  they  may 
j)ossibly  become  more  ready  to  assume  honourable 
burdens,  fairly  proportioned  to  the  protection  whicli 
they  <  laim  and  receive. 

As  for  defence  aoainst  attacks  across  land  frontiers  Lami  .lo- 
there  is  little   to   be  said  except  that  which  has  been  (;,vat,i 
already  said  of  Canada  and  India,  for  in  Australia  and  '^'''''""■ 
8outh  Africa  no  danger  is  to  be  discerned  at  j^i'C'^eiit. 
Mr.    Rhodes  seems   ready  without  the   help  of  ]5ritisli 
regular  troops  to  push  his  way  in  Africa,  as  in  America 
our  colonists  made  their  own  way,  in  all  self-reliance, 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.     Frontier  cjuestions  at  the 
Cape  seem  likely  to  solve  themselves.     The  trepidation 
shown  by  some  at  home  as  to  the  condition  of  South 
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Africa  is  witliout  sutiicieiit  cause,  and  we  liave  only  to 
look  on  for  a  lew  years  as  spectators — tliou»>li  with 
interest  and  sympathy — to  find  that  there  will  he  no  more 
need  there  for  British  troops,  and  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists  to  accei)t  due  burdens  for  defence. 

Before  turning  to  the  (|uestion  of  the  home  defence 
of  the  nucleus  and  the  capital  of  the  i^mpire  there  is  a 
(juestion  which  concerns  all  parts  of  it,  Imt  especially 
the  mother-country,  which  nuist  he  considered,  it  is 
necessary  to  gain  some  definite  notion  how  the  food 
su})ply  is  to  Ije  ke})t  up  in  the  event  of  war,  both  with 
reference  to  isohited  stations  and  also  to  the  British  Isles. 
India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Canada 
may  be  looked  upon  as  self-sutticing  as  regards  food  ; 
but  that  cannot  be  held  to  be  the  case  with  many  of  the 
small  stations,  and  it  is  wholly  untrue  of  the  United 
lving<h)m.  As  for  the  remote  settlements,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  find  a  sufHcicnt  fleet  to  Ikivc  ships 
always  up(»n  (bity  near  the  ports  of  entry.  ("a])tures 
would  un(h)ubtedly  be  made  by  enemies'  cruisers, 
probably  even  in  large  numbers,  l)ut  captures  not  com- 
})arable  in  importance  to  the  lists  which  adorned  the 
reports  sent  in  by  naval  officers  after  the  late  mananivres. 
It  is  one  thing  to  lie  in  wait  on  a  well-known  track  of 
commerce,  but  quite  another  thing  to  catch  the  swift 
steamers  which  more  and  more  are  monopolising  all 
commerce  of  importance.  In  peace  mancBUvres  a  mail 
steamer  does  not  turn  out  of  her  track  to  avoid  or  race 
with  a  warship  of  a  so-called  enemy.  In  war  the 
capture  of  fast -steaming  merchant  shijis  would  be 
extremely  difficult.  No  attempt,  however,  to  carry  out 
a  system  of  l)lockading  an  enemy  in  his  ports  could 
possibly  prevent  his  placing  (;ruisers  on  the  ocean  to 
prey   upon   our  trade.      The  fast   cruisers  ai-e  exactly 
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those  vessels  whicli  are  nK^st  likely  to  hreak  hlockades. 
and  this  fact  tells  indeed  in  favour  of  a  holder  .str.iteov. 
Instead  of  allowing'  the  enemy  to  neutralise  our  superioi' 
force  hy  remainin<''  patiently  in  pcn-t,  wiiile  we  wore  out 
our  ships  hv  hanoiuo;  round  his  harhours,  we  should  trv 
to  defeat  his  S(|uadrons  in  the  open  sea,  after  which  we 
should  he  in  a  hetter  position  to  find  and  capture  his 
scattered  cruisers.  No  douht  we  should  put  many 
cruisers  of  our  own  upon  the  waters,  and  make  use 
also  of  a  large  nuinher  of  mercantile  steamers  in  addi- 
tion tt>  the  fast  ships  of  the  navy,  yet,  wlien  all  is 
done,  the  vast  extent  of  the  ocean  traversed  hy  (nir 
merchantmen  could  iKJt  he  watched.  Were  there  not 
other  chances  in  our  favour,  no  reasoiial>le  increase  of 
the  fleet  could  of  itself  fully  protect  our  mercantile 
mai'ine. 

There  is,  howevei",  a  point,  already  suggested  in 
what  1  said  alxnit  the  Ca])e,  which  from  the  heginning 
of  a  war  would  tell  strongly  in  our  favour,  raid  might  do 
so  still  more  greatly  as  time  went  on.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage which  we  did  not  possess  in  former  naval  wars, 
when  the  enemy's  shijis  might  stay  for  many  weeks  oi' 
even  months  at  sea  without  putting  hito  port  at  all. 
In  these  days  they  must  coal,  and  the  opp(.)rtiniities  of 
an  enemy  for  so  doing  would  he  fewer  than  our  own, 
hecause  his  coaling  stations  would  he  less  numerous. 
As  whalers  know  that  whales  must  rise  to  the  surface 
that  tliev  mav  hreathe,  so  we  should  know  that  an 
enemy's  cruisers  must  in  the  long-run  come  to  the 
shore  to  coal.  For  a  short  period  they  might  he 
supplied  at  sea  hy  coalships,  and  in  the  manner 
descrihed  in  Tlw  "Russia's  Ilope,"^  hut  the  coalships 
themselves  would  he  a  considerahle  time  at  sea,  or,  if 
I  Cliaimianauil  Hall,  1888. 
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stuaiiisliips,  would  recjuin;  coal  for  the  loiii;'  voyages 
wliicli  they  would  have  to  make.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  many  chanees  in  our  favour  of  eatching  the  coal- 
ships,  depots  on  land  would  have  to  lie  estal»lishe<l, 
which  we  could  find  and  hurn,  for  we  have  seen 
in  the  mana'uvres  how  difficult  and  nnc(M'tain  is  the 
operation  of  taking  in  coal  at  sea.  Our  policy  would 
be  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  sup[)lies  of  fuel  hy  attacking 
and  capturing  not  oidy  his  coalships  hut  his  coaling- 
stations  ;  and  our  s(|uadrons  would  l.)c  better  em- 
ployed in  such  active  work  as  burning  up  t)r  stealing 
the  enemy's  ('oal  than  in  crawling  about  the  home 
waters  by  way  of  protecting  the  end  only  of  our  long 
lines  of  communication.  ]f  I  am  right  in  sup[)osing 
that  we  could  make  most  of  the  distant  oceans  as 
inhospitable  to  the  enemy's  cruisers  as  is  an  Arabian 
desert  to  a  European  traveller,  simply  by  our  2)ossession 
of  almost  all  the  coaling  stations,  it  is  difhcult  to  see 
why  the  process  of  starving-out  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  sea  trade  of  a  hostile  power.  As  for  our  own 
vessels  the  tendencv  of  trade  is  to  make  more  and  more 
use  of  large  and  fast  steamships,  which  need  not  always 
follow  the  well-known  tracks  where  they  would  be  looked 
for.  If  sighted  by  an  enemy  they  must  trust  to  speed 
and  to  the  protection  of  the  darkness.  They  will  not  be 
dependent  on  the  winds,  and  may  turn  in  any  direction 
under  (;over  of  the  night. 

As  some  armies  are  now  adopting  smokeless  powder, 
with  great  gain  to  their  efficiency,  so  will  that  naval 
power  have  an  advantage  which  adopts  the  nearest 
approach  to  smokeless  fuel ;  and  there  could  be  no  dis- 
covery whi(di  would  be  of  much  greater  value  in  war 
to  a  maritime  nation  than  the  invention  of  a  cheap  and 
effective   means    of    obtaining   motive    power   without 
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smoke.  Much  may  even  now  l)e  done  l)y  improxed 
methods  of  feeding  engine  fires,  and  even  l)y  skilful 
stoking.  The  lack  of  skilled  stokers  during  the  late 
mananivres  was  shown,  among  other  j)roofs,  l»y  the 
volumes  of  smoke  which  could  he  seen  hiackeiiing  the 
horizon  even  when  the  ships  were  hull-down  or  them- 
selves invisihle.  Among  the  many  facts  which  illustrate 
the  recent  progress  made  hy  Italy  in  preparation  for 
naval  warfaie  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  the 
success  of  the  school  for  stokers  in  the  form  of  the  great 
steamer,  formerly  employed  in  British  trade,  which  sets 
to  sea  each  morning  from  Spezia  carrying  between  two 
and  three  hundred  a])prentice  stokers  of  the  Italian 
fleet  enoaued  in  learnin<>'  the  artifices  of  their  trade.  In 
the  meantime  (lireat  Britain  possesses,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Lord  Geoi'ge  Hamilton,  the  best  steam  coal 
of  the  land  hemisphere,  and  New  Zealand,  I  may  add, 
has  the  best  of  the  water  hemisphere,  so  that  in  this 
respect  the  Empire  holds  a  predominant  situation. 

If  we  succeed  in  rendering  it  impossible  for  an 
enemy's  cruisers  to  exist  in  large  numbers  on  our  trade 
routes,  our  necessary  supplies  both  for  coaling  stations 
and  for  the  British  Islands  will  be  secure;  and  1  am  so 
far  in  accord  with  the  party  who  propose  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  navy,  that  I  consider  the  ra2)i<l  attain- 
ment of  overwhelming  superiority  at  sea  as  the  most 
essential  point  of  Imperial  Defence.  1  oidy  hegin  to 
differ  when  they  use  what  appears  to  me  exaggerated 
language  which  might  lead  the  country  to  believe  that 
the  only  way  of  protecting  the  home  islands  from 
invasion  is  to  keep  always  in  home  waters  a  fleet 
superior  to  any  that  might  be  brought  against  it  even 
for  a  short  period. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  if  we  lost  for  a  time 
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tlu'  (•oiiiiiiuiul  of  the  sea  it  would  be  so  easy  to  starve 
us  liere  at  home  that  no  nation  would  be  at  the 
trouble  to  ori^anise  an  invasion.  The  word  "invest- 
ment" has  been  freely  used  to  desci'ii)e  the  condition  of 
partial  bhx-kade  in  whieh  we  should  have  to  live  if  our 
command  of  the  seas  were  gone.  "Investment"  is  a 
military  term  applietl  to  the  early  stage  of  a  siege,  and 
means  the  process  of  occupying  all  the  approaches  to  a 
fortified  place  so  thoroughly  as  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  reception  of  supplies;  but,  for  investment 
to  be  fatal,  it  must  be  complete.  The  jiroportion 
between  the  mouths  to  be  fed  inside  and  the  land 
defended  must  be  such  that  sufficient  food  cannot 
possibly  be  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison  and 
the  civil  population  after  accunudations  have  been 
exhausted;  and  in  order  to  produce  complete  invest- 
ment the  besiegers  must  have  a  force  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  the  circumference  which  is  to  be  invested, 
while  the  military  strength  of  the  country  within  which 
the  investment  takes  place  must  have  been  s(j  broken 
(hnvn  that  there  is  no  power  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
whole  of  these  conditions  are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  case  supposed — a  struggle  of  the  British  Empire 
single-handed  against  two  naval  powers.  No  doubt  we 
should  suffer  some  reverses  at  sea  in  the  future  as 
always  in  the  past,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
United  Kingdom  could  possibly  l)e  invested  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  war. 

The  first  effect  of  a  naval  strijogle  would  be  to  raise 
the  price  of  all  commodities  dependent  on  sea  trans- 
port. Our  sailing  ships  would  be  laid  up,  and  the  least 
fast  among  our  merchant  steamers  transferred  to  other 
flags.  One  result  would  be  a  considerably  increased 
production  of  food  at  home.     There  would  also  be  an 
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immense  sudden  importation  in  view  of  rising  prices. 
In  the  eleven  (hiys  b(!tween  the  4t]i  September  and  the 
15th  September  1870  Paris  was  su))plicd  with  five 
months'  food  ;  and  although  the  conditions  are  not  the 
same,  still,  even  in  the  case  of  England,  the  country 
would  to  a  large  extent  victual  itself  in  advance  by  the 
ordinary  operations  of  trade.  jMucli  waste  of  food 
would  cease  through  enforced  economy,  and  every  inch 
of  soil  would  be  occupied  in  the  production  of  grain  or 
meat.  While  great  accumulations  of  food  would  have 
taken  place  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  tiie 
(juantity  of  food  bought  and  consumed  would  some- 
what diminish,  and  the  United  Kingdom  would  come 
much  nearer  to  providing  for  its  own  necessary  supplies 
than  it  has  done  for  many  a  year.  If  ever  compk^te 
investment  took  place  there  would,  of  course,  l)e  hard- 
ship ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  that  hardship  would  l)e 
unbearable,  or  that  we  could  be  starved  out  of  resist- 
ance. The  cessation  of  commence  would  l)c  harder  for 
us  to  bear  than  the  pinch  of  actual  hunger.  Moreover, 
even  after  investment  had  been  attempted,  I  doubt 
whether  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  debarred  from 
receiving  any  supplies  by  sea. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  with  whom  I  so  often  agree  tliat 
I  always  regret  to  differ  from  him,  says  in  his  Dc- 
fence  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  ^  :  "  Consider  for 
one  moment  on  what  the  presumption  of  possible 
invasion  rests.  It  rests  on  this — -the  loss,  temporary 
or  permanent,  of  the  connnand  of  the  waters  sur- 
roundiaff  the  British  Islands.  But  remember  that 
the  lines  of  communication  all  radiate  from  these 
waters ;  the  loss,  therefore,  of  our  command  here  cuts 

1  Defence  of  Great  and  Greater  Bntain,  by  Captain  J.  C.  11.  Colomb. 
Edward  Stanford,  1880. 
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every  one  of  the  imperial  lines ;  Jind  what  is  this  but 
investment?"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in 
this  sentence.  The  argument  was  useful  as  one  anioni>' 
many  that  are  intended  to  break  down  in  the  minds 
of  a  popular  audience  the  idea  which  still  exists  (mly 
too  largely  that  the  defence  of  the  Empire  means 
nothing  more  than  the  defence  of  the  United  King- 
dom from  invasion.  But  it  has  been  quoted  and  made 
use  of  for  other  purposes,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  suggest  weak  points.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no 
object  in  a  "temporary"  investment.  No  (;ommander 
would  attempt  investment  if  he  supposed  it  to  l)e  only 
temporary,  l)ecause  if  once  investment  be  broken  its 
whole  object  is  defeated,  and  the  pro(;ess  has  to  Ix^ 
begun  over  again,  unless  attack — that  is,  in  this  case 
invasion — has  been  carried  out  at  the  same  time ;  and 
even  then  it  is  the  attack  and  not  the  investment  whicli 
has  been  useful. 

The  second  weak  point  is  the  vague  use  of  the  words 
"  lines  of  communication."  For  ships  on  the  sea  the 
phrase  is  only  applicable  in  the  sense  that  certain  points, 
such  as  coaling  stations,  may  be  said  to  form  a  chain 
of  communications.  A  ship  starting,  say,  from  Canada 
or  from  the  United  States  with  wheat  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  as  free  from  lines  of  communication  as  is  a 
Bedouin  chief.  The  captain  may  go,  if  he  please,  by 
Iceland  or  by  Antwerp,  and  may  land  his  cargo  at 
almost  any  part  of  our  enormously  extended  coast  line. 
During  the  whole  period  of  our  overwhelming  maritime 
supremacy  after  Trafalgar  we  never  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping France  from  receiving  supplies  by  sea.  There 
never  was  a  case  of  such  a  complete  superiority  at  sea 
in  time  of  war  as  that  possessed  by  the  United  States 
of  America  over  the  Southern  rebellious  states  in  the 
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latter  part  <>f  tlie  (nvil  war.  Yet  blockade-ruiinintjj  was 
a  regular  trade,  and  large  fortunes  were  made  )»y  those 
wlio  pra(ttiscd  it ;  and  only  as  tlie  ports  were  captured 
did  this  profital)le  commerce  (;ease. 

England's  extremity  would  be  America's  oppor- The 
tunity ;  and  that  in  a  diflercnt  sense  from  the  ''on- ^t'llt'^!;') 
struction  which  has  s(mietimes  been  put  upon  the  phrase. 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  Scandinavian  powers 
would  buy  the  majority  of  our  merchant  ships,  unless 
the  United  States  should  change  her  present  system  of 
refusing  to  confer  her  privileges  upon  ships  built  abr  d. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  change  of  law  will,  in 
view  of  possible  wars  in  which  England  will  be  engaged, 
be  effected  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  case  the 
grciiter  portion  of  our  commerce  will  pass  in  case  of  war 
under  the  American  flag.  High  prices  would  attract 
American  enterprise  :  the  United  States  would  cover 
with  the  stars  and  stripes  an  innnense  food  traffic ; 
and  the  fleets  that  were  "  investino' "  us  would  have 
to  meet  the  combined  energies  of  the  British  Empire 
and  of  the  republic.  The  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
would  pass,  tloul)tless,  from  our  hands,  and  if  we 
should  come  out  victors  from  the  struggle  it  would  he 
at  the  (;ost  of  heavy  sacrifices.  ^I'he  trade  of  all  the 
belligerents  would  be  to  some  extent  transferred  to  other 
ffacfs,  thouiih  that  of  our  enemies  would  suffer  more 
greatly  than  our  own,  on  account  of  their  iiialnlity  to 
secure  fuel,  if  our  coaling  stations  were  properly  defended 
by  ade(]uale  garrisons  ;  but  we  should  not  be  starved  at 
home.  I  am  arguing  on  the  improbable  supposition, 
too,  of  such  a  collapse  of  (jur  na^'al  power  as  would 
render  the  interception  of  supplies  on  a  large  scale 
possible  ;  and  I  submit  that  e\en  in  this  case  it  would 
be  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  strict 
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neutrality,  and  the  interest  of  oui'  enemies  to  carefully 
avoid  steps  wliicli  nn<^ht  lead  to  quarrel  between  them 
and  the  Americans.  As  the  I'nion  is  l)ecomin<^' 
a  naval  power,  it  would  even  be  doubtful  if  our  enemies 
w<mld  <hire  to  declare  food  to  l)e  contraband.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
plete investment,  cxcludin«>'  supplies  from  without, 
even  in  the  event  of  a  disaster  to  our  fleets,  l^artial 
transference  of  trade  to  other  nations  ;  hioh  prices  by 
which  many  would  sufler,  might  be  expected;  but  not 
such  pressure  as  would,  without  invasion,  forcie  us  to 
accept  any  terms  whi('li  might  be  offered. 

This  opinion  is  strengthened  when  we  consider  how 
enormous  would  have  to  be  tlie  disposable  force  of  an 
enemy  before  he  could  undertake  the  gigantic  task  of 
blockading  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Our 
seas  are  stormy  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  our 
ports  are  innumerable,  and  the  difficulty  which  was 
found  by  the  United  States  in  hermetically  sealing  the 
few  harbours  of  the  Confederacy  would  be  magnified  a 
hundredfold  in  the  case  of  an  attempted  blockade  of  the 
British  Isles.  Moreover,  fleets  must  scatter  to  "  invest," 
while,  if  our  navies  were  not  absolutely  destroyed,  the 
approach  of  any  British  force  from  outside  the  enemy's 
lines  would  force  him  to  concentrate  to  fioht  it — raisino- 
the  blockade  and  allowing  of  our  being  victualled  from 
the  United  States  or  from  India  and  the  colonies.  No 
single  naval  catastrophe  could  produce  a  condition  in 
which  our  naval  power  would  be  so  thoroughly  broken 
down  that  no  attack  would  be  made  by  us  upon  any  part 
of  the  investing  line.  It  is  only  when  Sir  John  Colondj, 
and  more  lately  his  imitators,  begin  to  argue  upon  the 
supposition  that  temporary  loss  of  command  on  the 
home  waters  would  bring  about  starvation,  and  when 
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we  arc  told  l)y  .some  imvjil  men  that  for  this  reason  we 
mnst  eschew  land  defences  and  trust  entirely  to  a  navy 
— tiie  defeat  or  the  absence  for  strateu^ical  reasons  of 
which  would  place  us  in  such  a  position — that  it  is  time 
to  say  that  neither  the  premises  nor  the  conclusion  ol' 
the  aroument  are  justified  l>y  known  facts.  Our  manu- 
factures would  be  seriously  assailed,  our  food  supply 
would  become  precarious  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  stated,  but  we  should  not  be  brought  to  the 
point  of  surrender  by  absolute  starvation,  and  the 
possibility  of  invasion  is  not  excluded,  as  some  of  the 
naval  school  pretend,  by  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  defeat  or  a  temporary  absence  invasion. 
of  the  fleet  might  lead  to  bond)ai'dments,  attacks  upon 
arsenals,  and  even  to  invasion,  if  oui'  mol)ile  land  forces, 
our  fortifi(;ations  and  tlieir  oan-isons,  were  not  such  as 
to  render  attacks  of  any  kind  too  dangerous  to  be  worth 
attempting.     Thei-e  is  this  difference  l)etween  the  United 
Kingdimi  and  the  colonies  and  coaling  stations  :  that, 
while  our  general  command  of  the  sea  would  make  the 
risk  of  long  voyages  for  attacking  our  foreign  stations  too 
great  for  an  enemy  to  face,  at  home  we  are  within  a  few 
hours'  steam  of  military  ports  which  may  l)elong  to  that 
enemy,  and  whi(;h  are  furnished  with  the  naval  means 
of  preventing  blockade,  in  the  shape  of  great  fleets  of 
torpedo-boats.     To  these  ports  can  be  brought  in  a  few 
days  as  many  troops  and  guns  as  could  possil)ly  be 
re(|uired  for  invasion,  and  more  than  one  high  militaiy 
authority  has   lately  stated  that  at  least  one   foreign 
power  could  at  any  moment  put  her  hand  on  ships  al)le 
to  carry  to  these  shores  a  large  army  of  invasion.    From 
such   danger  the   (colonies   are   prote(;ted    by  our  own 
general  command  of  the   seas,  and  by  our  possession 
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of  the  fortified  coaling  stations — wlicn  these  receive 
their  garrisons.  So  great  is  the  diflerence  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  South  Africa  or  Australia  in  such 
matters  that  it  would  be  likely  that  a  naval  power  with 
which  we  were  at  war  would  give  up  all  idea  of  attacks 
upon  the  colonies,  and  would  concentrate  at  home  for 
blows  in  the  Mediterranean  and  even  nearer  London, 

AVhile  it  is  difficult  to  disembark  cavalry  and  artillery, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  complete  army,  yet  no 
difficulty  would  be  found,  in  the  absence  of  our  fleet,  in 
transporting  and  landing  a  large  force  of  picked  infantry 
sufficient!}^  strong  to  overcome  all  resistance  which  could 
l)e  offered  on  the  shore,  for  no  large  defence  force  could 
move  with  the  same  rapidity  as  ships  carrying  an  etj[ual 
or  greater  numl)er  of  men.  Resistance  to  invasion 
ought  to  lie  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  an  enemy 
could  certainly  land  a  large  body  of  infantry,  but  that 
the  disemljarkation  of  artillery  and  stores  would  be  so 
much  slower  as  to  give  time  for  the  assembling  of  a 
greater  defensive  force  ui"  all  arms  if  it  was  ori^anised 
and  ready.  At  the  present  time,  and  even  after  all  the 
preparation  of  which  the  Government  boast,  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  force  is  not  prepared  to  take 
the  field  at  home. 

If  there  is  any  use,  as  I  think  there  is  the  greatest, 
in  such  a  home  defensive  force  as  that  which  miaht  be 
supplied  by  the  volunteers,  the  resistance  to  invasion  is 
obviously  a  task  for  which  they  should  be  prepared,  and 
in  fulfilling  it  they  would  render  the  highest  service  to 
the  Empire  as  a  whole  by  releasing  the  fleet  for  its  true 
work.  The  difficulties  of  transporting  and  landing  an 
invading  army,  and  above  all  of  using  it  for  offence  after 
it  was  landed,  would  be  so  great  that  the  possession  of  our 
existing  bodies  of  troops,  if  they  were  properly  equipped 
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and  organised  for  immediate  movement,  would  render 
invasion  a  forlorn  hope.  The  peculiar  position  of  Great 
Britain  does  not  make  invasion  impossible,  but  only 
enables  us  to  resist  it  with  a  small  army,  if  that  army 
l)e  highly  organised  for  rapid  war,  as  effectually  as  we  could 
resist  with  millions  of  troops  if  we  had  land  frontiers. 
The  difficulty  of  invasion  reduces  to  comparatively 
small  dimensions  the  force  by  which  we  could  be  attacked 
on  shore ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  force  would  be 
composed  of  the  fl(jwer  of  our  enemies'  troops. 

In  the  absence  of  the  fleet  the  landing  could  not  be 
prevented.  There  are  many  parts  of  our  coast  where  it 
would  present  no  difficulties,  and  to  try  to  guard  them 
all  would  be  a  fatal  strategy,  for  we  should  Ije  weak 
everywhere,  and  rapid  concentration  would  be  impossible. 
We  do  not  need  an  immense  number  of  ill -trained, 
badly-equipped,  and  unorganised  troops,  but  an  army 
completely  ready  to  take  the  field  and  fight  in  the  open 
— supplied  with  a  well-trained  field  artillery.  Possessed 
of  such  a  force  we  might  sleep  peacefully  in  our  l)eds, 
even  though  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  were  away  settling 
the  question  of  our  command  at  sea  for  the  next  half- 
century  to  come.  If  we  are  not  so  prepared  on  shore, 
then  a  large  portion  of  our  naval  forces  must  be  kept  use- 
lessly and  ingloriously  inactive,  watching  for  an  enemy 
who  in  this  case  may  never  come  to  us,  but  who  may  direct 
expeditions  against  our  colonies  and  trade.  In  either 
case  invasion  would  be  prevented ;  but  in  the  second 
supposition  at  a  terrible  sa(;rifice.  The  concentrated 
fleets  of  the  two  powers  might  sweep  all  before  them  in 
another  hemisphere,  cripple  our  trade,  capture  our 
coaling  stations,  and  destroy  our  scattered  squadrons. 

The  French  and  Germans  are  now  engaged  on  com-  Defence  of 
pleting  the  defence  of  their   coasts   upon  a  scientific  of  the 
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system ;  and  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  has  clearly  shown 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
how  perfect  are  the  arrangements  adopted  for  coast 
defence  by  Continental  powers.  We  have  done  much 
lately  in  thr  direction  of  naval  mobilisation,  although 
even  in  this  point  we  are  still,  I  think,  behind  the  Italians 
and  the  Germans,  and  only  on  an  e(|uality  with  the 
French.  In  other  countries  the  princ^ipal  officers  ap- 
pointed to  reserve  ships  are  always  ready,  knowing  even 
in  time  of  peace  the  positions  that  they  have  to  take  up 
in  time  of  war.  Captain  Henderson  has  excellently  said 
that  the  power  of  rapid  mobilisation  which  has  been  the 
chief  modern  development  of  Continental  armies  has 
spread  to  their  navies,  and  that  the  critical  point  of 
modern  war,  not  only  in  Continental  cases,  but  where 
we  ourselves  are  concerned,  will  in  the  future  be  reached 
almost  at  the  moment  of  declaration  of  war.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  French  and  Germans  are  pro- 
ceeding is  that,  in  the  absence  of  success  at  sea,  two 
classes  of  attempts  are  to  be  guarded  against  on  shore — 
invasion,  by  mobile  land  forces  (attacking  the  enemy 
after  they  have  landed),  and  bombardment,  by  protect- 
ing with  fortification  and  similar  means  the  place  likely 
to  be  boml)arded. 

As  regards  invasion,  I  am  glad  to  l)e  able  to  quote 
Sir  John  Colomb,  as  he  thought  in  1880,  upon 
my  side.  In  a  chapter  upon  colonial  defence  he 
says :  "I  do  not  for  a  moment  underrate  the  .  .  . 
absolute  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  render  invasion 
impossible  by  purely  military  forces.  If  we  are  not  so 
prepared,  we  stake  the  fate  of  the  Empire  on,  perhaps, 
a  single  naval  engagement.  A  temporary  reverse  at  sea 
might  ...  be  converted  into  a  final  defeat  on  land, 
resulting  in  a  total  overthrow  of  all  further  power  of 
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resistance.  It  is  necessary  .  .  .  that  invasion  be 
efficiently  guarded  against,  so  that,  sliould  our  home  Heet 
be  temporarily  disabled,  we  may,  under  cover  of  our 
army,  prepare  and  strengthen  it  to  regain  lost  ground, 
and  renew  the  struggle  for  that  which  is  essential  to  our 
life  as  a  nation  and  our  existence  as  an  Empire."  This 
seems  sound  sense,  for  it  puts  each  service  in  its  proper 
place  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  talk  of  the  last  two  years,  that  the  navy  is  our 
only  "  line  of  defence,"  and  that  not  a  sixpence  should 
be  spent  on  land  defences  until  the  navy  has  been 
brought  into  some  ideal  ('ondition  of  strength,  calculated 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  to  be  able,  without  doubt, 
both  to  2)revent  all  chance  of  invasion  or  of  bombard- 
ments, and  everywhere  to  guard  our  commerce  upon 
the  seas. 

While  I  think  the  recent  outlay  upon  the  navy 
necessary,  yet,  ev^n  with  the  additions  to  be  obtained 
from  the  extra  sums  voted  for  expenditure  during 
the  next  four  years,  our  navy  will  not  be  such  as 
to  give  us  a  reasonable  superiority  of  strength  against 
the  coml)ination  of  two  considerable  naval  powers,  either 
in  the  class  of  battle-ships  or  in  the  class  of  swift  cruisers. 
The  provision  now  being  made  might  be  sufficient  if  the 
other  powers  should  stand  still ;  but  recent  debates  in 
France  and  recent  action  on  the  part  of  Russia  negative 
the  supposition  that  they  will  merely  complete  their 
ships  that  are  on  the  stocks,  and  then  rest,  or  build  only 
sufficiently  to  rephu^e  old  ships  struck  off  the  lists.  What 
is  wanted,  as  I  have  urged,  is  a  well-considered  combined 
scheme  in  which  the  navy  and  the  army  should  occupy 
each  its  allotted  place  under  such  a  scientific  considera- 
tion of  our  needs  as  has  been  recently  given  to  these 
matters  by  the  German  Empire,  according  to  the  showing 
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of  Colonel  Hale.  The  moiiey.s  that  the  British  Empire 
.spends  upon  detent'C  are  immensely  great,  and  what  is 
wanted  is  that  those  moneys  should  l)e  spent  as  is  decided 
by  the  best  advisers  who  can  l)e  obtained,  without  the 
present  contention  between  the  services,  carried  on  as 
though  they  were  rival  establishments  in  trade.  Such 
(questions  must  not  be  left  to  the  decision  of  engineers, 
or  artillerjanen,  or  sailors,  but  discussed  and  settled  as 
parts  of  a  joint  scheme  on  which  the  best  naval  and 
military  talent  in  the  country  has  ])een  consulted, 

French  and  (Jerman  statement  of  principles  for  pre- 
venting in^'asion  declares  for  the  use  of  "'  mobile  "  forces 
(m  land.  There  is  onh'  one  true  way  to  checkmate  an 
enemy,  and  that  is  by  beating  liini  in  the  field ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  greater  portion  of  our  force  must  be 
capable  of  marching  and  manoeuvring,  and  must  not  be 
tied  down  to  some  spot  called  a  "position."  Armies 
whi('h  fight  wars  of  positions  are  always  beaten,  and  I  see 
with  apprehension  the  adoption  of  position  warfare  as 
the  highest  attainment  to  which  the  volunteers  are  to 
aspire.  If  there  were  chains  of  mountains  with 
narrow  passes  to  defend  on  the  London,  as  on  the 
Indian  frontier,  there  might  be  good  position  work 
for  volunteers  to  do ;  l)ut  writing,  as  I  do,  these 
words  at  Pyrford,  in  a  room  from  which  I  see  the 
low  lines  of  the  Hog's  Back  and  of  the  North 
Downs,  cut  through  by  the  Mole  and  Wey,  continually 
crossed  with  ease  in  our  own  manoeuvres,  I  find  no 
positions  which  cannot  easily  be  turned,  nor  any  oppor- 
tunity for  a  British  defending  force  to  so  place  itself 
that  it  cannot  be  attacked  in  flank,  as  Frederick  used  to 
attack  the  armies  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  plight  in 
which  the  volunteers  are  placed  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  this  country  no  field  artillery  for  them,  and 
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indeed  only  just  enough  for  our  two  army  corps  (with  a 
tew  achlitional  troops),  which  themselves,  1  am  sorr\- 
to  hear,  are  not  yet  in  that  "mobile"  state,  or  even 
state  of  readiness  for  immediate  mol)ilisation  wliich  every 
(■ontinental  power  regards  as  essential  in  these  days. 
One  army  corps  is  ready  in  a  fashion  ;  that  is,  ready  to 
go  abroad  at  short  notice,  having  a  great  part  of  its 
equipment  placed  at  ports  of  eml)arkation  where  it 
would  be  out  of  the  way  in  case  of  invasion  ;  but  the 
sec(nid  army  corps  wants  much  to  complete  it,  and  the 
artillery  is  still,  except  that  of  the  first  corps,  armed 
with  guns  of  a  variety  of  pattern  which  would  create 
immense  confusion,  Mr.  Stanhope  claims  so  much  credit 
for  having  partially  supplied  1 2 -pounder  guns  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  he  has  not  faced  the  question 
of  tlie  20-pounders,  which  are,  I  Ijelievc,  ready  for 
adoption,  l)ut  are  not  being  maimfactured  for  supply ; 
and  we  are,  though  not  in  so  absolutely  destitute  a 
condition  as  we  were  when  I  wrote  my  work  upon 
The  British  Army,  still  without  a  mobile  force  capable 
of  standing  aoainst  invasion. 

AVe  lia\e  no  longer  the  old  excuse  that  no  one  No  mobile 
knows  what  a  mol)ile  land  force  should  be 
may  be  the  case  with  fortifications,  there  is  no  party 
which  denies  the  wisdom  of  constituting  a  thoroughly 
mobile  force  complete  in  all  respects,  out  of  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  military  material  which  exists  in 
Great  Britain.  Yet  we  have  not  even  now  completed  the 
oroanisaticai  of  our  regular  forces.  It  is  still  true  that 
if  the  two  army  corps  should  be  completed,  and  be  sent 
out  of  the  country  on  an  expedition,  for  example,  to  aid 
in  the  defence  of  India,  there  would  remain  no  mobile 
force  at  all  for  home  defence,  and  hardly  any  field 
artillery.      A   small    commencement    has    been   made 
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towards  forming  nmmunitioii  columns,  which,  were  tliey 
fully  organised,  would  release  the  condemned  batteries 
from  their  dread  of  absorption  into  ammunition  columns. 
The  late  measures  have  been  in  the  right  direction,  but 
they  all  halt  after  the  first  step.  Portions  of  the 
auxiliary  forces  have  l)een  told  oft'  for  garrisons,  but  it 
is  still  the  case  that  the  main  body  of  our  armies  have 
no  mobile  oruanisation  enabling  them  to  take  the  field, 
and  that  the  fieet  is  hampered  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  invasion.  We  remain,  in  short,  in  the 
position,  which  1  (pioted  Sir  John  Coloml)  as  describing, 
of  staking  the  fate  of  the  Empire  upon  "  perhaps  a  single 
naval  enffawment."  No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the 
xVdmiralty,  I  am  convinced,  as  regards  the  provision  for 
lu)me  defence.  The  highest  naval  authorities  have  never 
abandoned  the  view,  stated  by  them  now  fifty  years  ago, 
that  were  an  undue  proportion  of  our  own  fleet  tied  to 
the  Channel  the  enemy  would  Ije  set  free,  to  the  great 
danger  of  our  commerce ;  while,  conversely,  if  the  fleet 
is  to  perform  its  proper  duties  and  to  carry  out  its 
strategical  movements  unhampered,  our  arsenals  must 
be  defended  by  fortification  and  our  capital  by  a  mobile 
army. 

We  have  seen  how  strong  Melbourne  has  been  made, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  Liverpool  or  Bristol, 
to  which  in  the  event  of  war  more  trade  would  come 
than  would  face  the  Channel  route  to  London,  are  in 
the  same  condition  of  protection.  Whatever  difterence 
there  may  be  between  the  fortification  of  distant 
stations,  and  of  the  dockyards,  arsenals,  and  commercial 
harbours  of  our  coasts  at  home,  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
heaviest  guns  and  works  being  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
because  they  are  more  likely  to  be  attacked  l)y  fleets  of 
battle-ships,  instead  of  merely  by  squadrons  of  cruisers. 
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If  the  Hcct  would  be  Immpcred  l)y  liaving  to  i^u.-ird 
Sierra  Leone  and  St.  Lueia,  it  would  he  almost  C(niall\' 
tied  if  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  tin; 
entrances  to  our  commereial  harboui's,  should  he  unable 
to  hoM  an  enemy  at  hay  for  a  short  time  ;  and  such 
ports  would,  in  the  absence  or  temporary  disaolement 
of  the  fleet,  be  exposed  to  more  serious  attack  than 
would  be  Hong-Kong  or  Singapore  or  Melbourne.  All 
harbour  defence  of  the  modern  type  must,  in  order  to  be 
complete,  include  a  local  naval  force  with  torpedo-boats 
and  steam-launches,  and  shore  batteries  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mine-fields.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tiic 
naval  volunteer  movement  appears  to  have  failed  to 
establish  itself  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  the  provision  of 
local  works  from  local  resources  seems  also  as  yet  to 
have  been  a  failure.  Military  science  has  worked  out 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  defence  of  commercial  har- 
bours;  but  little  has  yet  been  done  except  on  paper. 
Probably  the  most  important  point,  as  has  been  proved 
by  colonial  example,  is  the  selection  for  the  command  of 
the  defence  at  each  spot  of  an  officer  possessing  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  principle  of  the  joint  working  of 
mine -fields,  shore  guns,  torpedo-boats,  and  steam- 
launches  to  guard  against  boat  attacks  upon  the  torpedo 
lines,  rather  than  the  qualities  which  shine  best  upon 
parade. 

The  question  of  command  is  indeed  a  grave  one.  command. 
It  is  necessary  for  a  good  defence  that  artillery,  engin- 
eering!:, and  1-oat  work  should  be  carried  on  under  one 
impulse,  and  I  am  told  that  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case  at  present.  We  may  be  certain  that  the  good 
feelins  of  the  services  would  be  made  manifest  in  the 
case  of  pressing  danger,  but  that  would  be  a  little  late. 
If    peace    manoeuvres    have    any   meaning,    they   are 
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intended  as  prepavution.s  for  war,  and,  while  1  see  troops 
of  all  arms  practising  perpetual  nian-liinn'  drill,  I  fail  to 
notice  the  daily  habit  of  setting  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
work  together  on  that  all-important  Imsiness — the  pro- 
tection of  the  vital  portions  of  the  seaboard.  It  puzzles 
one  to  see  tlie  gua/dianship  of  tlic  Thames  defences'  and 
of  those  of  Chatham  committed  to  generals  sprung  from 
the  infantry  or  cavalry,  while  Woolwich,  which  has  no 
works  or  heavy  guns,  and  little  room  for  the  mana'uvres 
of  field  artillery,  is  commanded  by  an  ai'tillery  othcer. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  Imperial  Defence  I  have 
hitherto  confined  myself  to  measures  necessary  for  mere 
protection  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  war  could  be 
brought  to  a  termination  unless  we  are  prepared  in  some 
way  to  ol)tain  advantages  over  the  enemy  such  as  to 
cause  him  to  weary  of  the  struggle.  The  rijioste  is  as 
necessary  in  warfare  as  in  fencing,  and  defence  must 
include  the  possibility  of  counter-attack,  in  (-ase  of  war 
with  a  maritime  power  we  ought  to  be  able  to  use  our 
command  of  coaling  stations  to  complete  the  advantages 
which  we  possess  at  sea.  We  ought  to  deprive  the  enemy 
of  such  coaling  stations  as  he  now  has,  and  attack  his 
establishments  in  countries  where  the  population  is 
hostile  to  his  rule.  In  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  we 
had  not  to  fight  Russia  for  the  possession  of  India,  the 
outlying  posts  and  territories  of  our  enemy  across  the 
seas  would  be  our  natural  prey;  but  as  against  Russia  we 
have  no  such  means  of  counter-attack.  It  is  futile,  how- 
ever, to  discuss  in  detail  the  conditions  of  wars  which 
would  depend  upon  the  grouping  of  the  powers. 

In  view  of  almost   any  conceival)le   hostilities  we 

Officers,  ought  to  be  piepared  to  supply  arms  and  officers  to 

native  levies  which  would  support  our  Empire  in  various 

1  Up  to  9th  Jiiuuaiy  1890. 
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}»ortions  of  the  j>h)l)e.  Our  ahility  to  do  so  is  an  old 
tradition  of  tli(>,  British  l^npirc.  and  one  of  tlie  chief  items 
of  our  military  strength  has  always  been  the  power  of 
winning  the  confidence  of  native  forces,  ins])iiing  trust, 
and  almost  creating  courage  where  it  did  not  exist. 
When  we  remend)er  the  condition  to  which  the  Egyptian 
troops  had  heen  reduced  l)efore  our  oi'ganisation  of  that 
army,  and  the  al)ject  terror  sliown  by  them  in  presence  of 
sucli  Aral)s  as  they  now  beat  with  ease  upon  the  Nile,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  tluit  the  old  faculty,  by  the 
use  of  which  we  concpiered  India,  is  still  ours.  But  the 
men  chosen  for  such  work  must  be  trained  and  skilled 
othccrs,  and  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  to  (tome 
fr(jm.  We  have  none  too  many  for  all  the  requisites  of 
the  reguhxr  army  in  case  of  war.  India,  as  1  liave 
shown,  woukl  make  a  call  not  only  for  innuediate  needs, 
but  to  meet  the  heavy  drain  of  a  campaign.  Neither 
the  militia  nor  volunteers  are  fully  officered,  and  the 
auxiliary  forces  would  take  a  large  number  of  additional 
ofii(;ers  in  the  event  of  mobilisation.  The  same  principle 
of  full  preparation  should  govern  the  supply  of  arms, 
their  manufacture  and  repair.  The  stocks  shouhl  l)eArm.s. 
larger  than  they  are,  and  a  :d  should  be  made  to 
exclusiveness  in  production.  India  at  least  should  be 
able  to  manufacture  guns,  carriages,  rifles,  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  should  hold  large  reserves  with  a  view  of 
giving  aid  to  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  ilie  Straits  Settlements, 
Hono'-Konir,  Labuan,  and  North  Borneo,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  arming  eastern  races  from  which  we  might 
draw  levies.  Gordon  showed  how  Chinese  may  l)e  led  Levies. 
to  victory  ;  and  the  very  Chins  whom  we  are  now  slowly 
subduing,  and  who  are,  I  fear,  too  good  for  our  Madras 
troops,  would  soon  enlist  under  our  banners  if  we  could 
arm  and  ofticer  !;hem.    We  should  have  before  us  schemes 
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for  (1('V(>l()])in«v  our  luilitary  Htroni^^li  in  time  of  wai', 
such  us  jirc  not  yet  prcpiirt'd,  and  it  is  also  not  encoui- 
a<^ing  to  tlioso  wlio  would  I'edcnito  the  niilitaiy  organisa- 
tions of  the  Eni[)ire  tluit  we  luive  not  yet  sucuieeded 
in  puttinjj;  togijtlier  a  satisfai^tory  organisation  for  tlu: 
larg(!  forces  that  we  possess  at  liome. 

Tl  ■  main  thing  needed  for  a  joint  organisation  of 
tlie  whole  of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  Empire  is  the 
creation  of  a  hody  of  men  whose  duty  it  would  lie  to 
consider  the  (juestions  i-aised  and  to  work  out  the 
answers.  The  problem  is  more  difficult  for  the  J3ritish 
l^jmpire  than  for  any  othei*  state,  and  yet  we  are  the 
only  power  spending  vast  sums  upon  defence  who  have 
no  General  Staff.  A  (^leneral  Staff  needs  a  Chief  of  the 
Staff  at  the  head  of  it,  who  in  our  country  would  be,  as 
he  is  in  France,  the  right-hand  man  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  while  in  (Jermany  he  is  the  adviser  of  the  Emperor, 
who  (commands  in  chief  himself,  as  well  as  of  the  Minister 
of  War.  The  duty  of  a  General  Staff  is  to  teach  the  art 
of  war  and  advise  on  all  matters  relating  to  plans  of 
campaign,  and  the  organisation  necessary  to  make  them 
successful.  There  is  little  hope  of  our  ever  being  ready 
for  war,  or  carrying  out  a  military  federation  of  the 
Empire,  or,  indeed,  even  organising  the  home  forces, 
until  we  possess  a  well-organised  General  Staff.  That 
office  must  be  no  slavish  copy  of  the  Prussian  office, 
excellent  though  the  Prussian  system  is,  but  must  give 
us  at  the  least  what  every  other  army  has  in  the  shape 
of  a  powerful  Staff  Department. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  public  to  the  offi(;e 
created,  rather  than  developed,  by  Count  von  Moltke, 
has  been  one  of  awe  and  veneration ;  of  open-mouthed 
wonder,  and  hopelessness  of  ever  possessing  anything 
like    it.       Yet   there   is    nothing   to   prevent   us   from 
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liavin^  an  or^aiiisutioii  of  the  saiiie  imture,  luodirKMl 
to  suit  our  sjjeciul  needs.  The  (Ireiit  (Jonoral  StaH" 
at  Berlin — otlier  modern  armies  have  coijiccl  it, — is 
notliing  more  tlum  the  application  to  niililary  j)Ui'- 
poses  of  the  prhiciple  upon  which  <'ivil  businesses 
are  conthicteiL  In  each  case  what  is  first  needed  is 
the  best  information  upon  the  facts.  Then  [)lans  are 
formeil,  anticipating  those  of  others  who  are  likely 
to  become  opponents.  ^Phe  difficulty  met  with  in  (hs- 
covering  the  principles  which  were  to  guide  us  in  the 
fortification  of  the  coaling  stations  shows  that  we  have 
at  present  no  such  system  in  force,  and  no  similar  system 
possessed  of  adeijuate  power.  A  Chief  of  the  Staff 
having  to  deal  with  such  a  (juestion  as  coaling  stations 
would  determine,  from  the  information  accumulated  in 
his  department,  what  forces  would  be  likely  to  l)e 
brought  against  the  posts  selected,  and  thus  would 
judge  what  forts  and  guns  would  l)e  recjuired. 

The  working  out  in  advance  of  the  prol)lems  of  war, 
perfectly  perft)rmed  in  Germany,  involves  not  half  the 
complication  that  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Empire.  Germany  has  three  lines  to  defend,  and  two 
directions  of  possil)le  initiative,  while  the  British  Empire 
has  enormous  frontiers,  world-wide  interests,  and  numer- 
ous possible  enemies — small  or  great — as  well.  Of  all  the 
nations  ours  should  be  that  trusting  the  most  to  w^ell- 
ordered  knowledge  and  well-elaborated  plans.  Yet  from 
time  to  time  we  are  shocked  l)y  revelations  of  our  unpre- 
pared condition,  and,  a  strong  popular  feeling  having 
Ijeen  thus  created.  Government  follows  the  impulse  and 
appoints  a  committee  or  a  commission  to  obtain  informa- 
tion and  make  recommendations  to  it.  Reports  overlap 
and  sometimes  contradict  each  other,  and  frequently  the 
result  of  neutralising  forces  is  that  no  action  at  all  is  taken. 
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A  General  Staff  forms  an  organisation  which  is 
itself  a  standing  committee  on  all  subjects  which 
embrace  preparation  for  war ;  and,  although  financial 
limits  must  of  course  1  )e  imposed  upon  it,  there  is  at  all 
events  this  reason  for  a  change — that  under  the  present 
plan  no  British  Government  succeeds  in  managing  naval 
and  military  matters  with  either  economy  to  the  tax- 
payer or  with  efficiency  as  regards  the  services.  The 
present  Intelligence  Department  of  the  army  performs 
only  a  small  section  of  the  duties  which  would  devolve 
upon  a  General  Staff",  and  the  only  wonder  alxmt  it 
is  that  it  is  alive  at  all.  The  work  that  has  been 
given  it  to  do  has  been  w^ell  done ;  Ijut  in  the  British 
army  the  Intelligence  Department  is  a  humble  servant, 
if  not  a  drudge. 

In  advocating  the  creation  of  a  General  Staff",  in  the 
modern  sense,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a  mis- 
understanding which  might  easily  arise.  Nothing  could 
1)6  worse  than  the  introduction  of  the  old  French  system 
(partly  at  one  time  imitated  in  other  countries,  and  now 
abandoned  by  France  herself  for  a  staff  upon  the  German 
model)  of  making  the  staff"  of  the  army  a  permanent 
organisation — separated  from  the  regimental  portion  of 
the  services  by  a  strict  line  of  demarcation.  To  produce 
a  separate  institution  with  interests  opposed  to  those  of 
the  fighting  army,  and  to  develop  a  class  of  sedentary 
officers,  unused  to  practical  work  and  unfit  to  take  the 
field  in  full  vigour  of  body,  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  modern  system  is  one  of  a  permanent  institu- 
tion w^orked  by  shifting  units,  continually  receiving 
fresh  men  into  the  office,  to  whom  it  imparts  that 
knowledge  and  training  which  it  alone  can  give,  and 
sends  them  fortli  again  to  be  distriljuted  through  the 
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entire  army.  The  French  General  Staff  is  a  l)ody  of 
tliis  kind,  alLhough  some  compkiint  is  made  as  to  the 
want  of  sufficient  interchanoje  l)et\veen  staff  and  rejii- 
mental  work  in  France.  The  German  Great  General 
Staff  has  some  permanent  officials  who  are  chosen  for 
their  special  (jualities,  as  collectors  and  co-ordinat(U's  of 
information,  and  are  not  intended  to  take  the  field.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  officers  at  any  moment  within 
the  walls  of  the  Berlin  department  are  there  only  for  a 
time,  during  which  they  practise  the  more  intellectual 
portion  of  the  work  of  staff  officers,  and  pass  out  again 
to  their  corps,  where  they  have  to  deal  with  the  practical 
details  of  service ;  never,  however,  ceasing  to  design 
manoeuvres  that  illustrate  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
belligerents.  The  best  men,  and  nearly  all  those  who 
l)ecome  generals,  are  some  three  times  in  the  office  in 
the  course  of  their  career,  leaving  it  for  regimental 
duties  in  the  various  ranks  and  again  returning  to  it  by 
selection  for  merit.  The  system  has  been  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  in  Tha  Brain 
of  an  Army,^  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  also 
deserves  credit  for  having  kept  the  General  Staff 
system  steadily  before  the  British  pul>lic  as  a  model. 

Such  an  organisation  in  England  would  have  no  it  duties, 
power  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  or  of  the  Minister  of  War.  It  would  neither 
inspect  troops  nor  regulate  the  promotion  of  the  army, 
but  it  would  decide  the  principles  which  would  arrange 
the  distribution  of  the  imperial  forces,  and  do  all  the 
mass  of  work  which  is  included  under  the  head  of 
preparations  for  mobilisation.  It  would,  however,  be 
less  of  an  administrative  office  than  a  school  of  general- 
ship.    If  the  present  Adjutant-General,  Lord  Wolseley, 
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is  to  be  the  licad  of  it  when  created  he  must  be  freed 
from  most  of  the  administrative  duties  which  he  is  at 
present  called  on  to  perform. 

The  very  existence  of  a  (xeneral  Staff  would  con- 
stitute a  form  of  Imperial  military  Federation.  The 
Chief  of  the  Staff  would  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  every  colony.  The  Cabinet  would 
be  told  what  was  wanted  for  each  colony,  and  in  wliat 
each  colony  was  deficient.  Government  could  then 
propose  to  colonies  definite  schemes,  which  would  carry 
the  weight  which  would  deservedly  attach  to  a  highh' 
competent  opinion,  while  at  present  we  are  able  to  do 
little  more  than  ask  vague  (|uestions.  How  ready 
our  (,'liildren  across  the  seas  arc  to  take  up  clear  and 
distinct  proposals  is  now  evident  in  Australia,  where 
great  attempts  are  being  made,  as  has  been  seen  above, 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  General  OfKcer  commandino- 
at  Honfj-Kono-.  Men  of  business  are  given  to  fall  in 
with  l)usinesslike  suggestions,  and  several  of  the  colonies 
would  at  once  be  willing  to  take  a  share  in  a  scheme 
which  could  be  shown  to  be  a  part  of  an  all-embracing 
organisation  for  Imperial  Defence.  Each  colony  or 
group  of  colonies  would  have  its  staff,  lent  from  or 
trained  in  the  General  Staff  at  home,  and  would  send  to 
England  its  ablest  officers  for  instruction.  The  Aus- 
tralians are  already  despatching  their  best  officers  to 
India  and  to  England. 

A  General  Staff  would  also  calculate  the  necessary 
D'arrisons  for  the  coaling  stations  that  have  been  chosen 
by  the  navy,  and  would  concert  with  the  naval  Intelli- 
gence Department,  itself  raised  into  a  school  of  naval 
strategy,  measures  for  bringing  these  garrisons  to  war 
strength  in  the  easiest  manner.  In  some  cases  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  them  always  at  war  strength,  while 
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in  others  this  wouhl  not  be  required.  These  are  points 
which  ciin  only  l)e  settled  by  mutual  agreement,  and 
arrangement  in  time  of  peace,  between  the  services,  with 
the  heads  of  wdiich  w^ould  rest  the  final  decision.  The 
main  point  is  to  have  such  (juestions  worked  out  with 
authority  l)y  otticcio  trained  to  the  investigation  of  these 
problems,  and  having  for  their  business  the  duty  of 
leaving  no  difficulties  of  the  kind  unfaced. 

One  resu.  of  the  existence  of  a  General  Staff 
would  be  that  ie.5ponsil)ilities  would  be  marked  out ;  and 
if  ever  the  Empire  found  itself  ill  served  in  war  it  would 
know  the  officials  upon  whom  reproof  should  fall.  At 
the  present  mcmient  the  Intelligence  Department  has 
not  sufficient  authority  to  secure  the  adoption  (if  its 
views.  That  department  has,  it  is  known,  worked  out 
a  complete  plan  of  mobilisation  of  the  home  forces ; 
l)ut  this  is  immediately  handed  over  to  another  depart- 
ment, and  the  executive  l)ranches  may  overrule,  with 
imperfect  knowledge,  the  principles  laid  down  upon 
fuller  knowledge  l)y  those  who  have  studied  the  masses 
of  facts  accumulated  in  the  office.  In  our  present 
system  there  is  a  confusion  l)etween  the  reflecting  and 
calculating  and  the  executive  powers ;  and  no  one  could 
be  held  responsible  if  our  mobilisation  schemes  broke 
down,  for  the  orioinal  desimiers  and  the  executive  would 
be  al)le  to  throw  the  responsibility  backwards  and  for- 
wards upon  each  other.  When  our  mobilisation  arrange- 
ments fail,  and  there  seems  a  risk  that  the  Empire  will 
go  to  pieces,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
people  will  not  wait  to  argue  out  the  interminal)le 
cjuestion  of  the  distril3ution  of  blame,  but  will  turn 
blindly  against  the  highest  authorities  that  it  can  reach. 

Orcanisation  rather  than  numliers  must  continue  to 
be   the  main   topic  for  discussion  when  we  deal  with 
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Imperial  Defence,  becau.se  it  would  be  vain  to  call  for 
additional  men  so  long  as  those  we  have,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  our  system,  are  not  equipped  and 
prepared  for  war.  There  may  be  ignorance,  but  tliere 
is  no  backwardness  on  the  jDart  of  the  puljlic  as  regards 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  defence.  Everything  that  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  done  in  obedience  to  outside  pressure,  which  has 
been  rather  resisted  than  encouraged  by  the  leading  men. 
There  never  was  in  history  a  more  curious  example  of 
topsy-turvy  patriotism  than  the  recent  self-taxation  of 
the  community  to  make  good  the  default  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  equip  the  volunteers. 

The  militia.  Another  force  which  is  available  and  cheap  is  the 
militia,  a  source  of  strength  capable  of  large  develop- 
ment in  time  of  war ;  l)ut  here  we  are  met  by  the 
difficulty  that  it  has  not  been  decided  where  the  arms 
and  officers  which  will  be  needed  upon  the  mobilisation 
of  this  force  are  to  be  found. 

Cost.  The  British  Empire  bears  for  war  expenditure  an 

enormous  charge  ;  the  heaviest  borne  by  any  nation  in 
the  world.  The  Empire  spends  on  its  defence  between 
fifty  and  sixty  millions  sterling  in  the  year,  and  upon 
the  British  and  Indian  army  alone  spends  more  than 
the  German  and  far  more  than  the  French  army  costs. 
The  French  and  German  Empires  each  spend  on  war, 
through  their  military  and  naval  departments,  about  the 
annual  sum  which  is  provided  for  the  year  1890-91  in 
the  German  budgets,  namely  £37,250,000.  Although 
the  comparison  which  I  instituted  in  my  former  book 
between  the  financial  charge  for  the  British  and  that 
for  the  German  army  is,  as  I  then  showed,  in  many  of 
its  figures  vitiated  by  the  existence  in  Germany  of  a 
conscription,  yet  there  is  the  fact  that  our  army  ex- 
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penditure   in    India    and   in    England    together    is   so 
enormous  that  not  even  the  figures  rehiting  to  pay  and 
provisions,  and  many  others  which  are  affected  by  con- 
scription,  account  for  the  difference,  in  numbers  and 
organisation,  of  the  force  kept  up  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  by  Germany.     When  statements  of  this  kind 
are  made  it  is  common  to  find  men  saying  that  tliose 
wlio  make  them  do  not  take  into  account  the  extra- 
ordinary war  expenditure  of  France  and  Germany  but 
look  only  to  their  ordinary  budgets.     As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  this  is  not  the  case.     The  German  figures  are 
confused  through  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  existence 
of  separate  accounts  for  Bavaria  and  some  other  states, 
but  in  the  case  of  France  the  figures  can  easily  be  given. 
France  keeps  up  half  a  million  of  men  in  time  of 
peace,  and  is  now  able  to  call  into  the  field  two  and  a 
half  millions  in  time  of  war  and  to  supply  them  with 
their  equipment.     That  country,  in  the  heaviest  year, 
after  the  last  war,  of  renewal  of  material  and  of  forti- 
fication, when  the  whole  of  that  wonderful  series  of 
fortresses  which  now  face  Germany  was  under  construc- 
tion, reached  the  extreme  figure  of  £32,000,000  army 
expenditure  in  twelve  months.    In  1888  the  French  total 
war  expenditure  was  less  considerable.    In  1889  we  find 
the  figures  creeping  up  again,  and  the  estimates  are  for 
an  ordinary  expenditure  of  over   twenty-two  millions 
and  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  seven,  or  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  millions  in  all,  if  we  include  the  extra 
military  expenditure  in  Tonquin.     The  budget  of  1890 
shows  figures  which  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  1889,  and  provides  for  a  total  expenditure,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,   through    the  Ministry  of  War,   of 
£28,420,000.       Even    if  we    include    the    cost   of  the 
marine  infantry,  the  French  army  expenditure  is  only 
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thirty  millions  to  our  thirty-eight,  thirty-nine,  or  forty 
millions  of  Aarious  recent  vears — not  including  that  on 
our  murines  who  serve  on  board  ship  as  well  as,  like 
the  French  marines,  on  shor  .  There  is  colonial 
expenditure  on  certain  colonial  stations  which  does  not 
appear  in  our  imperial  accounts,  but  which  corresponds 
to  some  fortification  expenditure,  and  expenditure  in  the 
French  AVest  Indies  and  in  Senemd  which  does  fiouve 
in  the  Fren(;h  accounts.  The  French  thirty  millions 
includes,  roughly  speaking,  in  1889  a  million  on  fortifi- 
cations, a  million  on  melinite  shells,  and  two  millions 
upon  new  rifles. 

Rejecting  as  we  do  the  modern  foreign  system  of 
training  a  huge  force,  organised  for  instant  action,  we 
maintain  a  small  regular  force  in  time  of  peace,  with 
untrained  reserves,  and  hope  to  create  a  large  army  out 
of  material  ready  to  our  hand  when  war  looms  large. 
Our  very  plan  itself  is  unsatisfactory,  because  it  stakes 
too  much  upon  the  doubtful  chance  of  a  single  naval 
battle ;  but  when  we  adopt  it  there  at  least  should 
follow  the  full  elaboration  in  advance  of  that  mobilisation 
which  forms  a  portion  of  our  principle.  Great  as  are 
our  resources,  their  development  would  require  an 
enormous  time  if  our  precautions  had  not  been  fully 
taken  in  time  of  peace.  Of  all  possible  courses  open  to 
us  that  of  trusting  blindly  to  the  large  resources  of  the 
Empire,  without  calculating  beforehand  how  they  are  to 
be  used,  is  the  most  foolish.  Our  only  mobilisation 
scheme  for  the  land  forces  at  present  in  existence  ties 
the  volunteers  and  their  "marching  40 -pounder  bat- 
teries "  to  the  defence  of  "  positions  "  or  entrenched  camps 
on  the  south-east  and  the  north-east  of  London,  and  is 
obviously  insufticient  as  a  scheme  of  Imperial  Defence. 
If  a  full  scheme  were  worked  out  against  all  eventualities 
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l)y  a  competent  Chief  of  the  Stuff  in  a  pi-opei"  Staff 
Department,  and  set  by  the  Culjinet  upon  its  own  re- 
sponsi])ility  before  the  nation  and  tlie  Empire  as  a  whoh^., 
I  am  convinced  that  it  woukl  be  accepted  l)y  the  pul)lic 
of  (ireat  and  Greater  Britain  as  the  close  of  a  (Contro- 
versy which  at  present  seems  interminal)le. 

The  mother-country,  with  her  concentrated  popuhi- 
tion  and  her  possession  of  skilled  military  talent,  ought 
to  set  an  example  to  her  children,  by  working  out 
a  practical  system,  in  which  many  of  them  would 
gladly  take  their  part.  At  present  w^e  set  a  l)ad 
example  of  jealousy,  friction  between  ditlerent  autho- 
rities, and  absence  of  organisation.  Wlien  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  capital  of  the  Empire  are  defended  by 
the  existence  of  a  well-prepared  though  small  mol)ile 
army,  our  seaports  protected,  our  coaling  stations 
armed  and  garrisoned,  and  the  schooling  of  generalship 
organised  in  a  real  Stati'  Department,  we  shall  ])e  able, 
with  more  advantage  than  we  possess  at  present  in  so 
doing,  to  call  upon  the  colonies  to  follow  our  example  in 
organisation  and  to  take  their  places  with  us  in  a  scheme 
of  mutual  defence.  If  we  cannot  even  establish  a 
General  Staff  because  of  the  jealousies  of  the  depart- 
ments, we  have  no  right  to  wonder  that  some  Australian 
colonies  recently  refused  to  send  their  forces  into  the 
territory  of  another  colony  for  a  general  review.  If  we 
have  never  faced  the  problem  of  arming  and  officering 
and  putting  in  the  field  the  whole  of  our  own  militia 
and  volunteers,  we  have  little  right  to  quarrel  with 
Canada  for  a  deficiency  in  arms  and  in  training  on  the 
part  of  her  militia.  We  do  not  seem  at  present  in  a 
position  even  to  give  lessons  in  such  simple  matters 
as  coast  defence.  Australia  long  ago  supplied  her- 
self from  England  with  disappearing  and  with  quick- 
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firing  ordnance  .such  as  our  committees  are  only  now 
l)eginning  to  recommend.  At  present  it  would  seem  as 
if  our  attitude  towards  the  great  colonies  shouhl  l)e 
rather  one  of  gratitude  for  the  jjood  nature  with  which 
they  accept  our  shortcomings  than  of  (loul)t  whether 
they  will  consent  to  bear  their  legitimate  part  in 
Imperial  Defence.  No  colony  can  work  out  a  defence 
scheme  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  We,  and  we  only, 
can  suggest  it;  and  we  shall  l)e  unahle,  in  my  belief,  to 
do  so  until  we  are  possessed  of  a  first  requisite  in  the 
form  of  a  sufiicient  organisation  of  skilled  advice. 

Our  system  is  condemned  by  every  foreign  writer 
who  has  considerc.^  it.  A  skilled  political  observer  in 
the  person  of  Eduard  von  Hartmann  has  lately  written 
upon  the  subject,  ^vnd  has  told  us  that  we  have  every- 
thing to  fear  if  we  delay  the  necessary  preparations  for 
defence  and  military  reorganisation.  Able  foreign 
writers  such  as  Major  Waclis  and  Dr.  Geficken  have 
recently  pointed  out  that,  while  the  material  resources 
of  C4reat  Britain  are  immense,  she  would  not  in  a  really 
dangerous  struggle  have  time  to  draw  upo  1  them. 
Fleets  and  armies,  they  have  shown,  do  not  start  into 
existence  at  a  word ;  the  art  of  war  has  been  revolu- 
tionised by  the  existence  of  national  armies  capable  of 
taking  the  field  in  four  days'  time,  and  while  the  army 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  slowly  grown,  the  vulner- 
ability of  England  has  increased  a  hundredfold  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  Her  navy  is  not  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  next  greatest 
fleet  with  one  of  the  second  rank,  and  her  capital  is  so 
ill  protected  that  she  would  be  forced  to  rely  upon  her 
marine  not  only  to  defend  her  trade  l)ut  also  to  guard 
her  coasts.  Several  of  her  stations  upon  the  road  to 
India  are,  as   these  v/riters  have  shown,  insufiiciently 
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gfirriHoiicd ;  and  RiiHsiu,  wliicli  it  was  supposed  was 
separated  for  ever  from  India  by  many  hundreds  of 
miles  of  desert  and  by  inuecossilde  ran<yes  of  mountains, 
lias,  by  the  pertinacity  and  perseverance  of  her  polic-y, 
advanced  within  easy  strikin<>-  distance  of  points  wliich 
Oireat  Britain  must  either  defend,  or  weaken  her  Indian 
Emjjire  by  giving  up.  The  ultimate  struggle  between 
Russia  and  the  United  Kinmlom  is,  a('cordin<>:  to  Ger- 
man  observers,  inevitable,  and  the  result  likely  to  be 
decisive  as  regards  our  position  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Getfcken  says  of  us  :  "If  the  condition  of  the  Hcet  is  at 
present  so  far  below  the  duties  required  of  it,  that  of 
the  British  land  forces  is  simply  pitia1)le;"  and  again  : 
"  The  supreme  direction  of  the  army  is  in  even  a  worse 
plight  than  that  of  the  navy."  If  it  be  objected  that 
these  witnesses  are  German,  and  therefore  interested  in 
strengthening  the  army  and  navy  of  a  power  which 
they  fancy  might  possibly  come  into  the  field  upon 
their  side,  I  must  reply  that  I  have  already  quoted 
in  Hie  British  Army  French  works  in  which  precisely 
the  same  doctrine  is  put  forward,  and  have  shown  that 
foreign  military  opinion  is  unanimous  as  to  the  defi- 
ciencies of  our  organisation. 

Sir  John  Colomb  once  complained  that  the  public  General 
mind  was  too  much  set  upon  home  defence  and  too  tl'oi'i'onhc 
little   upon    that    of    the    colonies   and    of  the    trade  ''|:q"|J;|], 
routes.     He  was  right  at  the  time,  but  the  tendency 
has    lately  been   the  other  way ;    and  we  need   more 
than    ever    to    beware    of   such    a    neglect    of    home 
defences    that,    while    the    enemies'    fleets    are    free, 
ours    must    be    tied    to    our    own    shores.       4    main 
necessity  in   Imperial  Defence  is  well -organised   land 
defence  at  home,  such  as  to  secure  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  from  invasion  and  the  dockyards  against  bom- 
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Imrdnioiit ;  proven tliij:^  tlic  possilnlity  of  pniiic,  niid 
k'uxiiio;  the  Hoot  free  to  movo.  Jf  Imiwriul  dofoiisive 
Fodoiiitioii  in  any  form  is  to  bo  l)rou<flit  to  a  .succossful 
issue  the  coltjnists  will  wish  to  know  wlicthor  the  iieot, 
wdiich  is  to  1)0  our  main  contribution  to  the  safety  of 
their  trade  and  of  their  shores,  can  bo  spared  for  its 
world-wide  work,  or  must  be  kept  selfishly  in  the 
Channel,  because  wo  have  not  organised  for  England 
that  land  defence  which  we  ask  them  on  their  part  to 
have  ready  for  themselves.  If  wo  were  so  prepared  on 
land  that  we  could  laugh  at  the  notion  of  invasion  our 
superiority  at  sea  would  be  certain,  and  we  sJiould  have  no 
reason  to  fear  for  an}'  of  our  colonies  or  posts.  Our  own 
communications  will  be  safe,  and  wo  (;an  guard  our  trade 
by  naval  means,  depriving  the  enemy  of  access  to  that  fuel 
\vith(^ut  wliicJi  he  can  no  more  prey  upon  our  merchant 
steamers  than  a  sword-tish  without  tail  or  fins  can  chase  a 
whale.  One  main  task  of  our  navy  in  such  a  case  would 
be  to  cajjture  and  destroy  the  enemy's  (;oaling  stations, 
and  in  this  way  to  give  as  much  protection  to  our  trade 
routes  and  colonies  as  could  Ijo  afforded  by  the  mere  cruis- 
ing of  a  dozen  fleets.  Great  indeed  would  be  the  power 
which  in  the  event  of  war  we  should  enjoy  at  sea,  pro- 
vided our  navy  were  not  forced  to  guard  its  ungarrisoned 
coaling  stations,  or  tied  down  ])y  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting England,  alone  of  European  countries  unprepared 
to  defend  itself  against  invasion. 

India,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa  are 
able  to  defend  their  own  sea  frontiers  from  any  force 
which  could  be  sent  against  them  from  a  naval  l)ase. 
While  we  watch  and  sweep  the  seas  upon  the  system 
which  I  have  described,  no  naval  expeditions  could  be 
despatched,  without  utter  recklessness,  by  an  enemy  not 
in  possession  of  ports  and  coaling  stations,  situate  near 
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the  pluce  to  be  uttneked,  and  .strong  enough  to  form  tlie 
■starting- phiees  for  naval  operations.  If  our  strategy 
at  tlie  heginuing  of  a  war  were  tir.st  to  heat  tlie 
main  fleets  of  an  enemy,  and  tlien  to  destroy  his 
ehanees  of  forming  bases,  we  should  do  all  that  the 
colonies  could  ask  from  us,  and  could  fairly  call  upon 
them  to  take  their  share  in  our  operations.  The  mother- 
country  has  at  vast  expense,  and  l)y  dint  in  many 
cases  of  hard  fighting,  secured  the  possession  of  most 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  could  be  used 
as  bases  for  attacks  upon  the  chief  colonies ;  and  it 
would  be  her  business  in  case  of  war  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  anv  others  which  might  at  that  time  be  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  We  should  do  the  naval  part  of  such 
operations,  anci  '!ie  colonies  might  be  fairly  asked  to 
contribute  the  troops  which  would  be  recpiired  to  per- 
form a  work  undertaken  chiefly  for  their  sake.  For 
example,  M.  de  Lanessan  has  proposed,  as  has  been  seen, 
to  use  Noumea  as  a  base  for  attack  upon  the  Australian 
shores.  If  our  fleet  were  free  to  roam  the  seas  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  France  it  would  l)e  wise  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  l)ase  in  that  chief  New  Caledonian 
port,  and  this  could  best  be  done  by  Australian  troo})s 
convoyed  by  British  men-of-war.  The  jealousies  which 
prevail  in  peace  would  disappear,  I  think,  upon  the  first 
sisn  of  dano-er ;  and  as  Prussia  and  Bavaria  came 
together  in  1870,  so  war  would  produce  union  even 
between  Vi(;toria  and  New  South  Wales.  But  Germany's 
success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  had  been  foreseen,  and  the  arrangements  for 
combined  action  made  in  advance.  This  is  the  task 
which  now  falls  to  the  administrators  of  the  British 
Empire.  When  we  call  the  colonies  into  consultation 
upon  the  subject  we  must  be  prepared  with  those  definite 
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pr()p(W!ils  wliicli  wo  alone  can  niuke,  drawn  up,  not  l)y 
a  seriuH  of  c.omniittccH,  l)ut  1)V  a  General  StatK,  wlii<  'i 
should  be  the  Itrain  of  Jnipei-ial  Defence. 
conc-iu-  'l^he  result  of  this  survey  of  imperial  Defence  is  to 
hrinnj  before  the  mind  a  elenrer  ima;:;e  of  the  stu])en(l- 
ous  j)oteiitial  strength  of  the  British  h]nipire,  and  oi'our 
eijually  stupenchms  (carelessness  in  or^anisino;  its  force. 
The  hicredulity  with  which  some  statements  that  1  made 
in  The  Jin'tlsh  Armii  were  received,  afterwards  oaw 
way  to  an  admission  of  their  truth,  but  although  nuich 
has  been  (h)ne  on  paper,  little  has  been  (hme  in  fa(;t  to 
remedy  the  deficiencies  of  which  1  complained.  In  spite 
of  the  abunihint  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  country,  its 
enormous  wealth  and  vast  resources,  the  chief  success  in 
organisation  which  has  been  lately  met  with  lias  been 
achieved  by  the  vulgar  experiment  of  "  sending  round 
the  hat."  When  a  popular  Tiord  INlayor  goes  begging 
for  subscriptions  to  equip  a  portion  of  the  forces  of  the 
Queen  the  astonishment  of  the  world  is  great.  This 
illustration  of  our  peculiar  methods  of  preparing  for 
defence  is  not,  however,  mu(;h  more  startling  than  is 
that  provided  by  the  consideration  of  our  habit  of 
managing  Imperial  Defencce  by  temporary  committees, 
wdiile  we  neglect  the  uniform  experience  of  other  nations 
in  favour  of  the  selection  for  the  purpose  of  the  best 
men,  specially  trained.  Those  of  my  readers  who  have 
f(jllowed  me  in  a  consideration  of  the  entire  subject 
must,  I  think,  be  equally  struck  by  the  latent  strength 
of  the  British  Empire  and  astounded  at  its  latent 
weakness. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  said  of  the  British  Empire 
that  it  would  be  supremely  powerful  if  it  understood 
and  organised  its  means  for  offensive  war;  but  our 
ambition  is  not  for  offensive  strength,  and  not  only 
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lionic-Htnying  Britons  liut  our  more  cLergetie  colonists 
tlicniHclve.s  (Iccliuo  to  accept  .such  organisation  of  our 
power,  with  the  toniptations  that  it  would  bring.  Wc 
wisli  only  to  be  safe  fnnn  the  ambition  of  othei's,  and 
the  first  step  towards  safety  must  l)e  the  arrangement 
(jf  consistent  plans  for  sup[)orting  tiie  whole  ('(bfiee  of 
British  rule  by  tiie  assistance  of  all  tiie  component 
portions  of  the  Empire.  As  all  have  helped  to 
raise  tiie  fabric,  so  may  all  combine  to  secure  it 
l)y  the  adoption  of  a  settled  plan  of  Imperial 
Defence.  At  the  i)resent  moment  the  words  made  use 
of  by  the  (.^hieen,  in  which  .he  very  italics  arc  Jler 
Majesty's  own,  with  regard  to  our  home  defences,  have 
l>ccome  true  of  those  of  the  Empire  treated  as  a  whole  : 
"  That  it  is  most  detrimental  and  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  that  our  defences  should  not  be 
at  all  times  in  such  a  state  as  to  place  the  Em})ire  in 
security  from  sudden  attack  ;  and  tiiat  del.iy  in  making 
our  preparations  for  defence  till  tlie  moment  iv/ien  the 
apprehension  of  danger  arises  exposes  us  to  i  twofold 
disadvantage. 

"  1st,  The  measures  will  be  necessarily  imperfect 
and  expensive  as  taken  under  the  pressure  of  the  emer- 
gency and  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  which  operates 
against  the  exercise  of  a  cool  and  sound  judgment. 

"  2d,  Our  preparations  will  have  to  l)e  made  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  important,  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  neither  to  produce  alarm  at  home  nor  by  our 
armaments  to  provoke  the  power  with  which  we 
apprehend  a  rupture." 
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In  our  survey  of  the  British  Empire  we  have  seen,  in 
the  Canadian  chapters,  what  a  miracle  has  been  wrought 
by  confederation  in  converting  a  backward  colony  into 
a  flourishing  power.  In  the  Australian  section  we  have 
found  reasons  for  believing  that  the  adoption  of  complete 
federal  institutions  for  Australia,  if  not  for  Australasia, 
is  at  hand.  Under  the  head  of  South  Africa  we  have 
been  able  to  judge  that  the  harm  done  by  a  premature 
attempt  to  force  confederation  upon  countries  which 
were  not  ready  for  it,  and  l)y  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  against  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants,  has  been 
remedied  by  time  and  by  the  wise  policy  of  conciliating 
Dutch  colonists  whose  interests  arc  identical  with  our 
own.  In  India  we  have  been  struck  with  the  existence 
of  difhculties  in  our  way  (chiefly  military  and  financial) 
greater  than  those  which  attend  the  continuance  of 
the  rule  of  the  Queen  in  the  self-governing  colonies,  and 
have  seen  cause  to  think  that,  of  all  false  policies  offered 
for  our  acceptance,  the  most  dangerous  would  be  that  of 
inviting  Russia  to  draw  southward  into  Afohanistan. 
In  the  general  chapters  of  the  second  volume  we  have 
noted  the  result  of  social  and  political  experiments 
which  are  being  tried  for  us  by  men  of  our  own  race, 
under  conditions  which  make  it  likely  that  many 
novelties  of  colonial  invention  may  one  day  be  imitated 
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l)y  ourselves.  In  the  parts  of  this  work  wliicli  are 
concerned  with  the  future  relations  to  one  another  of 
the  various  portions  of  the  Empire  and  with  Imperial 
Defence,  we  have  found  that  it  lies  rather  with  ourselves 
than  upon  the  colonists  of  Canada,  and  Australasia,  and 
South  Africa,  to  meet  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  Empire  is  exposed. 

Turning  to  matters  less  important,  indeed,  than  those 
which  have  l)een  named,  Init  full  of  interest  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  have  found  that  the  time  seems 
to  have  come  for  the  adoption  in  the  peninsula  of 
Ilindostan  of  a  gradual  modificati(m  of  our  system  of 
government  in  the  direction  of  a  development,  from 
among  the  pi'esent  elective  municipalities,  of  Provincial 
councils  dealing  with  most  matters  except  finance  and 
war ;  while  tlie  as  yet  unachieved  union  of  India  for 
military  purposes  should  l)e  ccjmpleted  by  the  aljolition 
of  the  Presidency  system.  In  those  of  the  Crown 
Colonies  which  are  mainly  inhal)ited  l)y  the  negro  race 
we  have  discovered  reasons  for  thinkino-  that  elective 
institutions  might  also  wisely  be  extended,  as  has 
been  done  by  France  in  the  more  prosperous  French 
Antilles.  In  the  chapters  on  the  colonial  democracy  of 
the  self-o-overning  daughter-countries  we  have  noted, 
as  regards  Religion,  the  wonderful  development  of 
creeds  that  flourish  in  the  al)sence  of  the  establishment 
of  any  church  ;  while  as  regards  liijuor  laws  we  have 
seen  the  ra})id  spread  of  the  jjrinciple  of  Local 
(Jptiovi,  which  ma}-  before  long  be  adopted  here.  The 
succest:  of  federalism  in  Canada ;  the  likelihood  of  a 
speedy  expansion  of  that  system  among  our  colonies  of 
the  South  Seas  as  the  result  of  conference  between  New 
South  Wales  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  ; 
the  facts  which  recommend  it  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the 
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growth  of  the  prmciple  of  customs  union  in  South 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  spread  of  the  Provincial  system 
in  India  itself,  have  received  attention.  The  danger  of 
the  isolated  secession  of  single  colonies  will  be  arrested 
hj  the  federal  principle ;  and,  while  at  first  the  direct 
tie  to  the  mother-country  will  become  weaker  by  its 
adoption  (inasmuch  as  only  a  small  number  of  viceroys 
will  be  named  by  us  instead  of  a  large  number  of 
colonial  governors,  and  the  practice  of  reserving  Bills 
with  a  view  to  veto  will  become  extinct),  vet  the  raising 
of  at  least  Australia  to  the  footing  of  a  power  con- 
nected with  us  by  a  personal  union,  will  undoubtedly 
iliminish  many  risks  and  smooth  down  many  petty 
jealousies.  If  the  future  of  the  Empire  lies  only  in 
the  close  alliance  of  three  or  four  Federations  hav- 
ing no  cause  of  quarrel  that  can  l)e  as  yet  discerned, 
that  alliance  may  long  endure.  But  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  association  of  the  various  British 
federations  for  common  defence,  and  the  interest 
which  they  will  possess  in  the  peaceful  government 
of  all  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  of  India 
and  of  the  t-ape,  may  lead  to  closer  ties  being 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  powerful  federal  groups. 
If  we  pursue  a  prudent  policy  in  Hindostan,  and  unmis- 
takably evince  our  power  to  defend  it  against  attack,  no 
war  dangers  seem  to  threaten  the  peaceful  progress  of 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  Queen's  dominions ;  and  if 
we  not  only  guard  our  Indian  frontiers  but  our  stations 
on  the  seas,  as  well  as  the  shores  of  England  and  the 
capital  of  the  Empire,  the  power  of  Great  Britain  may 
prove  as  indestructible  as  already  is  the  world-wide 
position  of  our  race. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  men  to  argue  as  though  we 
were  on  the   way  to   lose  an  Empire  which  had  de- 
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scended  to  us  from  our  forefnthers ;  1  )ut  it  is  worth}' 
of  remark  that  our  real  colonial  Empire,  as  Professor 
Seeley  and  other  historians  have  well  shown,  is  the 
(creation  of  a  century,  and  almost  of  our  own  time. 
The  full  development  of  the  British  power  in  India  itself 
l)elonos  to  the  present  reign,  and  the  rise  of  Australia 
and  Canada  and  New  Zealand  is  entirely  of  our  day. 
The  West  Indies  which  were  much  th(jught  of  by 
our  forefathers  arc  still  ours  to  the  same  extent  to 
which  they  owned  them,  but  are  unimportant  as  com- 
pared with  the  vast  bulk  of  our  modern  dominions 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  trade.  Our  forefathers  lost 
and  embittered  against  us  the  American  states,  and 
it  is  in  the  present  century  that  the  British  Empire 
has  been  both  rapidly  developed  to  its  full  extent,  con- 
solidated, and  made  prosperous  and  happj^  Other 
countries  have  owned  at  various  times  colonies  such 
as  were  the  colonics  of  the  Reu'encv  and  of  Gcorne  IV 
and  William  IV,  but  no  country  has  ever  owned,  and 
it  may  be  safely  said  no  other  country  will  ever  own, 
such  mao-niiicent  dauo'hter-states  as  those  of  Australasia, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Canadian  Dominion  —  full  of 
wealth,  and  force,  and  pleasant  life. 

I  have  spoken  in  my  work,  and  especially  in  tlu^ 
Australasian  chapters  and  the  portions  of  the  general 
chapters  which  bear  upon  Australia,  of  that  wellbeing  of 
our  colonial  people  to  which  I  have  here  again  referred. 
The  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  future,  growing  up 
in  Canada,  and  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Australia,  may 
not  everywhere  be  the  same  ;  the  South  African  English 
are  browner  than  the  Canadians ;  the  Australians  taller 
and  more  given  to  outdoor  sport ;  but  essentially  .c 
race  continues  everywhere  to  be  ours ; — differentiate 
from    the    people    of   the    old    country    and    from    the 
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Ameiicaiis  of  the  United  States  by  a  healthier  cheerful- 
ness of  life.  To  the  generosity,  breadth,  self-reliance, 
readiness  of  resource,  and  prc^nencss  to  wander  which,  as 
has  been  remarked  by  many  observers,  our  colonists 
share  with  our  American  descendants,  they  add  a 
happiness  in  the  act  of  living  which  is  their  own.  If 
the  colonies  lack  something  of  the  depth  of  earnest- 
ness of  the  New  Englanders,  they  are  beginning  to  share 
their  temperance  and  sobriety.  If,  too,  a  certain  boast- 
fulness  and  habit  of  self-assertion  are  common  to  the 
colonists  and  to  the  majority  of  the  Americans,  these 
defects  nre  inevitable  in  the  early  life  of  peoples  which 
have  rupidly  pushed  themselves  into  a  foremost  position 
in  the  world. 

Statisticians,  and  statesmen  who  base  their  arijuments 
upon  the  writings  of  statisticians,  are  too  much  inclined, 
I  think,  to  argue  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  making 
sacrifices  to  keep  the  colonies  in  the  Empire  upon 
grounds  which  have  to  do  with  what  is  called  "  trade  "  in 
a  somewhat  limited  sense,  and  are  too  little  c'iven  to  look 
outside  the  figures  wdiich  concern  mere  commerce.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  political  relation,  for  example, 
between  Australia  and  Great  Britain,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  large  export  and  import  of  commodities  which 
takes  place  between  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
most  certainly  has  an  essential  bearing  upon  the 
enormous  investment  of  English  capital  in  the  South- 
Sea  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  £800,000,000  of  British  money  are  invested 
in  Australasia,  Canada,  India,  and  the  other  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  Empire ;  and  this  vast  sum  is  lent 
at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  interest  largely  on  account 
of  the  political  connection  that  exists,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
lent  more  freely  and  in  an  increasing  rate  to  portions  of 
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the  Empire  as  compared  witli  tlie  amounts  lent  to 
countries  under  a  dift'erent  flau'. 

Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  the  feeling  of  security  pro- 
duced by  the  peaceful  relations  which  are  imolved  in  the 
present  tie  leads  the  British  investor  to  his  favourite  field, 
l)ut  the  connection  is  also  to  be  powerfully  supported  by 
other  less  material  arguments.  The  widening  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  horizon  by  the  world-wide  character  of  the 
British  Empire  is  of  equal  advantage  to  the  colonist  and 
to  the  home-staying  Briton ;  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  fear  that,  if  the  Australian  continent  should  separate 
its  destinies  from  our  own,  a  certain  consequent  narrow- 
ing of  the  interests  of  life  would  be  a  result  perceptible 
on  both  sides.  The  connection,  even  though  it  be 
little  more  than  nominal,  which  exists  l)etween  the 
United  Kingdom  and  countries  like  Cana(hi,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  stimulates 
the  energy  of  the  English  people  ;  but  it  also  prevents 
the  growth  of  a  hopeless  provincialism  in  the  colonies 
themselves. 

If  we  fail  to  discern  these  facts,  foreign  observers  see 
them,  and  nothing  can  be  more  eloquent  and  at  the 
same  time  more  l)itterly  prophetic  than  the  passage 
upon  "the  future  "  with  which  Prevost-Paradol  ended 
his  last  book, — La  France  Nouvclle.  Prevost-Paradol 
preached  to  the  French  that,  if  they  would  not  see  their 
country  pine  away  by  comparison  with  the  new  Anglo- 
Saxon  lands,  they  nmst  find  their  field  in  Africa  and 
spread  themselves  at  least  through  the  whole  north  of  that 
continent,  in  order  that,  if  the  Pacific  was  to  l)e  an  English 
lake,  the  Mediterranean  might  at  least  become  a  French 
one.  Since  Prevost-Paradol  wrote,  and  died,  his  pro- 
phecies have  been  in  part  accomplished,  and  the  progress 
in  numbers  and  in  power  of  the  Engiish-speaking  rivals 
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of  the  Frencli  has  proportionately  been  even  more  rapid 
tlian  he  foresaw. 

The  worhl's  future,  more  clearly  than  it  did  twenty 
years  ago  when  Prevost- Paradol's  book  appeared, 
belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  to  the  llussian  and 
the  Chinese  races ;  of  whom  the  Chinese  in  their  ex- 
pansion across  the  seas  tend  to  fall  under  the  influence 
of  India  and  of  the  Crown  Colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
France  may  grow  in  military  and  naval  power ;  and 
Germany  in  tliis  respect,  as  well  as  in  population,  trade, 
and  wealth  ;  yet  so  far  more  rapid  is  the  increase  in  the 
strength  and  the  riches  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the 
United  States  that,  before  the  next  century  is  ended, 
the  French  and  the  Germans  seem  likely  to  be  pigmies 
when  standing'  bv  the  side  of  the  British,  the  Americans, 
or  the  Russians  of  the  future.  In  spite  of  German  efforts 
at  colonisation  the  vast  majority  of  the  German  colonists 
are  being  swallowed  up  in  the  Anglo-Saxc^n  race,  to 
which  they  contribute  an  element  of  strength.  Seven 
millions  of  Germans  are  amalgamating  with  the  Irish 
and  the  British  and  the  old  Americans  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  lose  all  trace  of  separate  life  and 
separate  tongue ;  and  the  Germans  of  Canada,  of 
Australasia,  and  of  British  South  Africa  are  adding 
to  British  power.  Not  only  the  offshoots  of  Ger- 
many but  also  the  numerous  descendants  of  the 
Scandinavian  races  who  ffock  to  the  United  States 
and  to  western  Canada  are  l)ecomino;  English  in 
hal)its  and  in  speech.  The  expansive  force  of  the 
British  people,  originally  shown  mainly  in  the  colonisa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  is  now  as  much  exemplified 
by  its  power  to  fuse  the  descendants  of  the  other  colon- 
ising nations,  as  by  the  growth  of  Canada,  the  civilisation 
of  Australia,  or  the  consolidation  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
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In  the  (lays  wlieii  CainpaiicUii  wrote  men  looked 
for  a  universal  dominion  in  the  world  to  fall  to 
Spain.  Spain  has  lost  her  colonies,  although  through- 
out the  American  continent  south  of  the  border  line 
of  the  United  States  the  Spanish  has  till  lately  been 
tlie  predominant  civilisation.  The  Spaniards  across  the 
seas  have  failed  to  show  their  power  to  fuse  the  Italian 
and  other  immigrants  who  are  now  beginning  to  Hock  in 
to  the  South  American  repul)li('s  ;  and  Spanish  America 
seems  likely  to  fall  graduall}'  under  the  political  and 
commercial  leadership  of  the  United  States. 

The  wealth  and  the  ubi(juity,  and  even  the  race  force 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  will  not,  however,  of  themselves  pre- 
serve the  British  Em})ire  from  meeting  the  fate  of  that  of 
Spain.  We  have  frontiers  which  place  us  in  contact  with 
the  only  powers  of  the  future  that  will  count  greatly  in 
the  world — with  Russia,  with  China,  and  with  the  United 
States.  While  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  the 
American  Union  may  never  again  wage  war  upon 
ourselves,  and  while  the  skilful  foreign  policy  c^f  the 
Indian  Government  may  retain  China  as  a  friend,  it  is 
difficult  to  view  without  anxiety  the  military  situation 
of  an  Empire  so  little  compact,  and  so  difficult  in  co)i- 
sequence  to  defend.  No  country  can  be  less  homoge- 
neous than  a  nation  which  includes  within  its  territories 
the  Oriental  despotism  of  British  India  and  States 
as  democratic  as  Queensland  ;  but  that  which  is  our 
weakness  is  also  in  a  sense  our  strength,  as  making 
Greater  Britain,  if  she  learns  her  task,  the  most  intelli- 
gent as  well  as  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  States. 
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alists in,  208  ;  school  system,  387  ; 
local  option,  45(5  ;  sale  of  into.xicants 
to  minors,  ih. 

Baird,  Admiral,  50(5 

Baleli,  23 

Balfour,  Mr.  A.,  190 


20,  21,  33.  34,  55- 


Dnlkh,  S,  11,  1(!,  10 
57,  59,  (13,  72 

Ballance,  Mr.,  25(1,  281  ;  and  Imperii! 
Federal  ion,  488  ;  and  nationalisation 
of  land.  2119,  270 

Ballarat,  Bishop  of,  ami  the  relation  of 
the  Colonial  Church  to  the  Chnnh  of 
Kngland,  403 

population  of,  248  ;  37(5 

Ballot,  the,  25(5 

Halnchistan,  30,  .31,  51,  157,  213 

liamangwato,  1  78 

Hannu,  22,  23,  27 

Banyans,  171 

Bajitists,  39  1,  39.5,  408,  421,  42(5,  428; 
ill  Brilish  North  America,  3!t5,  39(5; 
in  (,'iown  Colonies,  424,  42t)  ;  Cape 
Colony,  41(5  ;  South  Africa,  415 

Barbados,  legislature  of,  15(1  ;  Chief 
Justice  of,  204  ;  re))resentativu  in- 
stitutions, i/i.  I  success  of  its  iiii.ved 
constitution,  20(5  ;  white  settlers  in. 
in  time  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  and 
.lames  11,  222;  edncatinn.  .385; 
school  attendance  and  scholarshijis. 
38(5  ;  eoncurient  endowment.  425  ; 
Church  of  England,  425,  42(5  ;  Sunday 
closing,  455  ;  referred  to,  199,  215, 
533 

Barbuda,  214 

Jiarry,  Dr.,  late  Bishop  of  Sydney,  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  Church  federa- 
tion, 403  ;  and  the  erection  of  a 
niarlile  of  the  Crucilixion  in  St. 
Andrew's  Cathedral,  Sydney,  412; 
and  federation  ol  I'rotestant  Churches, 

Basutoland,  prohibition,  456 

Basuto  war,  524 

Batavia,  resemlilancc  of  Indian  canton- 
ments to,  151 

Bathurst  (New  South  Wales),  401 

Batoum,  story  of,  and  Russian  i>ro- 
inises,  10 

Bavaria,  567  ;  and  Prussia,  573 

Bazar  valley,  30 

Beaconstield,  the  Earl  of,  and  oi!r  jiolicy 
in  Herat,  11,  57  ;  and  oilers  of  territory, 
190;  and  the  Congo  and  Cameroons, 
164 

Bechuanaland,  159,  317  ;  sale  of  liquor, 
456  ;  referred  to,  162,  171,  178 

Beetroot  sugar,  197 

Belgians,  King  of  the,  and  development 
of  the  Ciiiigo  region,  182 

Belgium,  86,  284,  295,  336,  337,  355,  647 

Benares,  river  front  of,  150 

Bengal,  39,  46,  47,  51,  91,  97,  107-109, 
126,  137,  139,  144,  150 

army,    good    troops    in    the,    40  ; 

referred  to,  41,  44,  46,  48,  59 
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"Hrn^'iili  Hiiboos,"  !ti>,  111 

I'.i'iiKMlis,    \->. 
Mciik'iiiIm,   I'.l 
Hint.  Ml.,  I'.n 
Hi'i|ili-it,  IVfciloiii  ipf,  27s 

Jii'iiuT,  ir;{ 

Hcicsfoiil,  Loiil  ('.,  1111(1  tlic  Suez  Cniml 
niuti'  ill  tiiiii'  III'  will',  Itilt 

lATlill,    10 

Afiiiiiii  ('i)iitV'reiiit!  at,    LIS,   l(l(i, 

17s,  l!tl,  ■l.'-.ti 

UiTimiila,  li'KiMliitivt'  assenilily  (if,  ITiti, 
iilll  ;  )io\vi'r.s  ot  panicliial  lioards  in, 
'1\\\  ;  sclinol  nyHtc'iii,  !iiS7  ;  military 
ciiijiiR'cis  and  oviM-loi'tilicatioii,  b'i'A  j 
irlciivil  to,  Itil,  .1i:i 

Ucny,  Sir  (iraliaiu,  liis  ))a]ifr  on  nnion 
tor  clfl'uiioe,  -lUti  ;  icteriiMl  to,  'HVl, 
4iU 

Hfvan,  Dr.,  408 

Hliinj;a,  Kajali  of,  his  aiiti  ■  t'oiigrfs.s 
|iaiii|>lilrt,  1:37 

••  HiMi'  anil  Statu  Hclioola  Li'aniir,"  372 

Clirisliaus,  :iin  ,   107.  lOH 

"  Hiins,"  tilt',  ami  iviiri-'SL'Utativij, institu- 
tions, 'JOl 

15iiilwo()(l,  Sir  (i.,  87 

lii^liops,  Australasian.   101.  403 

I'Mslioprics,  ;!!M 

Hisiiiaick,  Prince,  -14  ;  and  our  uavy, 
.112  ;  and  British  organisation  for 
oll'oiisive  war,  .174 

Aivhiiiclago,  184 

hlack  Mountain  exin-dition,  31 

Sea,  :'»<),  lil,  tJ2 

Bliiki'.  Sir  Fl.,  21.1 

Mr.  Edward,  ami  the  |in\vir  of  veto, 

283  ;  and  Iniiierial  Ki'deratioii,  487 

Blockade,  .104,  .KM,  510 

•running;,  .147 

eoniinereial,  .148 

Blyth,  Sir  Arthur,  4!)4 
Hoarding-out  of  jioor  children,  329 
Boer  National  Church,  410 
Boers,  religimis  life  of  the,  417 
Bokhara,  Ameer  of,  74 

Bolan  i.ass,  the,  12,  30,  37 

railway,  34 

Bombay,  29,  .30,  48,  40,  .10.  8.1,  SH,  97, 

108,  109,  118,  127,  174,  ,128,  .129 

arniv,  38,  39,  44.  4(i,  49,  .19,  (58 

(iovernment,  32,  .11,  79,  90,  108 

Hoiighi,  Signor,  2:16 

Bonvalot,   M.,  124 

Borneo,  Britisli  jiosition  in,   188  ;  189, 

309,  5.19 

North,  1,18,  1.19,  162;  charter  of 

Coinjiany.  165,  166,  170 

Bori  valley,  the,  14,  15 

Borrowite,  a,  4()9 

Bosiihorus,  the,  7  ;  seizure  of,  61 


Uniilger,  Mr.,  67 

Bonrinipt,    l)r.,  2t!l  ;  and   tiie   jiower  of 

veto,  2^2 
Boycotting,  2.H4 
Bradlaiigh.     Mr.,    and    the    ojiinioii   of 

Indi.'iii  CoMiicij,  102 
Bradsliaw.  Mr.  .1.,  325 
Brahouis.  tlie,  55 
/titiiii  (1/ an  A  inn/,   Tin;  563 
Brand.  I'resiileiit  Sir  J.,  313 
Brassey,  Lord,  523 
Brisliane,  401,  526 
Bristol,  defence.  556 
Britisli  architecture,  249 
lirilish    Aiiin/,    Thi\  ami    dilliciillie.s   of 


blockade,  505 


'k  571,  574 


British  Association,  33 

Baluchistan,  71  ;  andseeHalm  histan 

Coluinliia,   )iroviiicial   taxation    in, 

277  ;  wliile  miners  ol,  and  the  China- 
men,  301  ;  educition,  365  ;  schools, 
371  ;  and  tlie  Scott  Act,  131  ;  High 
biceiise  system,  435,  436  ;  referred  to, 
287,  305."  .353,  366,  533 

Kast    Africa    Coiii]iaiiy,    160  ;   ami 

He«  Africa,  Kast 

Klii|iire,  one  of  the  oilditics  of  the, 

219  ;  e.vistiiig  tics  between  various 
jiai'ts  of  the,  496  ;  and  I'riiice  Bis- 
marck, 574;  referred  to,  5,  114,  115, 
159,  165,  23S 

(Joveriiincnt.  the,  and  econiuiiy  in 

naval  ami  military  matters,  562  ;  re- 
ferred to.  26.  51."t)l,  94,  100,  108, 
118,  121,  12,1,  133.l;i5 

— — Cuiaiia,  iirosperity  of  sugar  jdanters 
of,  197;  curious  survival  of  Dutch  rule 
ill,  205  ;  [lowers  of  jiarochial  boards 
in,  213;  svstem  of  education,  385; 
referred  to,  159.  162,  212,  221 

Honduras,  199  ;  system  of  educa- 


tion, 385 

India — Finance,     its    s]iecial     ini- 

]iortance,  77  ;  laud-tax,  iiossibility  of 
inijiosiiig  a  higher,  79  ;  or  of  reducing 
civil  exjienditure,  ih.  ;  revenue,  nature 
of,  80  ;  income-tax,  ih.  ;  debt,  its 
nature,  81  ;  railways,  82  ;  traile,  83  ; 
as  a  mamifacturiiig  country,  84  ;  trade 
and  manufactures,  future  of,  86  ;  draw- 
backs, 87  ;  increased  military  ex]ieiidi- 
ture,  ueed  for,  may  be  avoided,  88  ; 
the  native  states,  increased  revenue 
from,  89  ;  tobacco-tax  or  reijie,  ih,  ; 
revenue,  other  possible  sources  of,  91  ; 
moral  ] progress,  as  contrasted  with 
mateiial,  ih.  ;  literature  whi<di  illus- 
trates, 92  ;  iirobleiiis,  ditliculty  in 
stating  o]iinion  u]ioii.  93  ;  coiiinion- 
])laces,  the  two  great.  94  ;  country, 
Imlia    not   one,    ih,  ;    unity,  want   of, 
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illustrated  liy  iirncceilinijs  of  Nntioiial 
C'oiigross,  97  ;  Hrltish  ynvcniiiu'iit  in, 
Professor  ScL'li'y  011.  !tS  ;  Imlia  not  yet 
fused,  i'il  ;  Conservatism  ami  eliange, 
100  ;  House  of  (Joninions,  interference 
by,  i/i,  ;  not  prevented  ijy  tlie  Council 
of  Imlia,  102  ;  its  rcsiilt  and  iiartial 
nature,  102,  lOti  ;  municipal  institu- 
tions, 101  ;  local  elective  system, 
wisdom  and  dillicnlty  of  its  extension, 
lOtJ  ;  provinces,  extension  of  tlio 
system  to,  107  ;  their  federation,  108  ; 
Sir  (ieorj^e  Cliesney's  views  on,  and 
expediency  of  acting  ou  tlieni,  108  ; 
federation,  jirovincial,  njion  an  aristo- 
cratic base,  possible,  Init  its  expediency 
doubtful,  110;  its  consistency  with 
British  interests,  //>.  ;  representative 
institutions,  political,  111  ;  French 
example,  112  ;  reiiresentative  govern- 
ment, inevitable  extension  of,  114  ; 
native  states  and  rulers,  lltl,  117  ; 
Kashnur,  118  ;  British  rule,  ollicials  of 
native  states  on,  119;  forei.u'u  ob- 
servers, opinion  of,  120  ;  Darmesteter, 
M.,  123;  Saint- Hilaire,  M.  B.,  124; 
goodness  of  our  government,  draw- 
backs to  the,  ill.  ;  the  iiolice,  125  ; 
retrenchment,  unpopularity  of,  12()  ; 
other  grievances,  127  ;  inipnry,  ili.  ; 
Iliibiier,  Baron  von,  128  ;  'I'ownsend, 
Jlr.  Meredith,  129  ;  the  future,  131  ; 
educated  natives,  jiosition  of,  132  ; 
Strachey,  Sir  J.,  131  ;  National  Con- 
gress, 135  ;  the  other  view,  13t)  ;  anti- 
Congress  pamphlet,  the  liajah  of 
Bhiiiga's,  137  ;  Hunter,  Sir  \V. ,  and 
others,  their  attit\ide  towards  the 
Congress,  139  ;  its  policy  and  dem.amls, 
140  ;  the  great  transition,  142  ; 
British  jiress  in  India,  views  of,  143  ; 
Congress  movement  natural,  144  ; 
smallness  of  the  dillerence  upon  the 
question,  14(5  ;  spirit  in  which  the 
movement  should  l)e  met,  //).  ;  our 
duty,  147  ;  great  change  at  liaml,  //).  ; 
persons  less  important  than  system, 
148  ;  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  ih.  ; 
Indian     scenes,     149  ;     the     Indian 

.  problem,  imiiossiliility  of  grasping  its 
dilliculties  in  the  coM  weather,  151  ; 
Hindoos,  I'arsees,  ami  Moliammedans 
of,  and  votes  in  England,  490  ;  referred 
to,  t)8,  179,  529,  583 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Comjiany, 
170 

Isles,  503,  508,  540,  548 

money     invested    in    Australasia, 

Canada,  and  India,  580 

Parliament  and  protection  of  Pacilic 

islanders,  185 


British  jilanters  and  cessation  of  slave 
labour  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  102 

Sound.  210  ;  and  see  Diego  Suarez 

states  of  Australia,  4t>7,  485 

war  exjienditure,   560,   5G7  ;  what 

we  obtain  for  the  payments,  508 

Britons,  173 

Broome,  Sir  Napier,  and  colonisation 
schemes,  317 

Brotherhooil  of  the  New  Life,  a  inendier 
of  the,  409 

Brunei,  103  ;  purpose  of  jirotectorate 
over,  188 

Bryce,  Mr.  J.,  M.P.,  democracy  in  the 
United  States,  228,  229  ;  on  the  wage- 
earning  class  in  the  United  States, 
231  ;  and  legal  restriction  of  fortunes 
in  the  United  States,  270  ;  and  the 
Protestant  Episcoiial  Church  in  the 
United  States,  394  ;  State  organisation 
of  religions  in  the  United  States,  398 ; 
230 

Building  societies,  320 

Hiilh-lin,  The,  349 

Burniah,  its  political  relation  to  Imlia 
157 

military  police,  528  ;    referred  to 

6,  19,  2.5,  43,  51 

Upper,  51  ;  the  Chinese  in,  190 

Lower,  51 

Burns,  Iloliert,  380 

Bushmen,  312 

C'AniXET-MAKiNO,  Chinese,  303 

Cacao,  competes  with  sugar  in  Trinidad 

and  (irenada,  199 
Cadet  system,  370 
Caine,    Mr.,   and   the  opinion  of  Indian 

Council,  102  ;  his  views  npon  liquor 

excise,  ih. 
Cairo,   British    garrison,    530  ;    referred 

to,  129,  168,  529 
Calcul.ations,  military,  525 
Calcutta,    85,    95,    99,    104,   125,    137, 

144 

Congress,  99,  140 

Ciilifornia,    workmen   in,   their   alliance 

with   the    landed    democracy,    228  ; 

356 
Cambridge,  375,  387,  498 
Cameron  treaty,  164 
Cameroons,    164,    166,   178,    182,    183, 

194 
Camoens,  170 

Canipanella  and  Spain,  583 
Cam]ibell,  Sir  (t.,  and  the  military  ]iosi- 

tioii   in   India,   6  ;  and   jioindarity   of 

our  Government  in  rural   districts  of 

India,  97 
Canada,    no   dark-skinned    element    in, 

excluded   from  political  power,  238  ; 
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'6  ;  anil  tlie 
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referred   to 
se  in,  190 


503 
in  Trinidad 


an  of  Indian 
npon  liquor 

10  ;    referred 

,   I'.T.,    137, 

leir   alliance 
racy,    228  ; 
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lilitary  pnsi- 
lojiidarity  of 
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element   in, 
power,  238  ; 


2r)9  ;  Dominion  Franchise  Act,  2ri7  ; 
weakness  of  its  senate,  260  ;  wajjes 
in,  290  ;  the  poor  in,  330,  332, 
334  ;  view  of  protection,  3r)2,  353  ; 
education,  358  W  ,«'(/.;  reli^dons  organi- 
sations,  3S9  ;  Church  iiostility,  390  ; 
educational  statistics,  387  ;  member- 
ship of  Churcli  of  England,  linnian 
Catholics,  and  Methodists,  392  ; 
Church  of  ^Cnglaiid  in,  393;  peculiarity 
of  signatures  of  bishops,  394  ;  Ileformed 
Episcopal  Church,  395  ;  Congregation- 
alists,396;  Protestantism, 41 0  ;  Itoman 
Catholic  Church,  ('/'.  ;  I'rotestant  ortho- 
iloxy,  414  ;  li(|Uor  laws,  430  ;  Scott 
Act,  431  ;  Temperance  Act  (Scott 
Act),  votes  since  its  jiassing,  432  ;  in- 
toxicating liquors,  433  ;  North-West 
Territories,  liquor  laws,  436,  437  : 
prohibition,  437,  438  ;  jiecnliarities  of 
liipior  legislation,  437;  Licensing  Act, 
438  ;  Provincial  Liipior  Acts,  439  ; 
local  option  law,  440  ;  local  option, 
458  ;  marriage  with  deceased  wife's 
sister,  469,  470  ;  customs  union,  471- 
473  ;  reciprocity  treaty,  474,  475  ; 
Imperial  Federation,  475,  48(),  487  ; 
federation,  476,  479,  480,  482,  483  ; 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrcli,  487  ;  imperial 
unity,  494  ;  troops,  501  ;  defence,  503, 
572  ;  confederation,  576  ;  federalism, 
577  ;  imperial  did'ence,  iV). ;  Anglo-Saxo;i 
type,  579  ;  British  money  invested  in, 
580  ;  Germans,  582  ;  referred  to,  3, 
5,  86,  159,  166,  20l,  202,  222,  22;i, 
227-229,  232,  237-240,  246,  247, 
249,  250,  252,  253,  256,  257,  264, 
280,  283,  285,  287,  305,  313,  314, 
317-319,  321,  330,  343,  348,  353- 
355,  357,  370,  378,  390,  402,  407, 
415,  422,  444,  448,  452,  461,  466, 
467,  479,  485,  495,  534,  546,  581 
Canadian  Cliurcli  Union,  390,  391 

Pacilic  i{ailroad,  237,  317  ;  political 

inliuence  of,  534 

Royal    Commission,    and   a    nine- 


liour  day,  287 
Canadians,  the,  6  ;  good  (pialities  of,  235 

French,  see  Frencli  Canadians 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  and  tlie 
vacancy  in  the  see  of  Natal,  419,  420 
Cape  Colony  ami  its  Upper  House,  260; 
curious  land  system  in,  270  ;  truck 
legislation  of,  299;  poor,  331  ;  system 
of  education,  383  ;  Roman  Catholics 
and  Sir  J.  Herschel's  system,  383  ; 
scholarships,  3S4  ;  higher  education, 
ih.  ;  religious  denominations  in,  416; 
concurrent  endowment,  418  ;  ilis- 
establishment,  419;  local  option,  452; 
Sunday   closing,   453  ;    licensing,  ih. ; 


temiierance  party,  their  accusation 
against  Dutch  farmers  regarding  the 
Katirs,  454  ;  wine  •  growing,  458  ; 
grain,  474  ;  its  paramount  im)iortance 
to  us,  521  ;  French  substitutes  for, 
522  ;  causes  for  ilelay  as  to  defence, 
522,  523  ;  forces,  523,  524  ;  frontier 
questions,  539  ;  referred  to,  9,  158, 
159,  210,  211,  215,  249,  253,  256, 
259,  317,  332,  389,  456,  467,  479, 
516,  517,  519,  524,  578 

Vii}ie.  Ari/iis,  The,  250 

"  Cape  Cockneys,"  256 

Government,   return   by,   of  coni- 

nninicants,  416  ;  and  sale  of  liquor  i- 
the  Transkei,  455 

Comorin,  120 

Guardafui,  163 

Horn,  533 

Mounted  Rifles,  523 

('(ijtc  Times,  The,  250 

Cape  Town,  168,  250,  259,  320  ;  Wes- 
leyans,  422 

Cardinals,  rank  of,  at  DuVilin,  404 

Caribs,  160 

Carlyle,  Mr.,  244 

Carnarvon,  The  Earl  of,  and  the  defence 
and  occujiation  of  Sierra  Leone,  519, 
520  ;  and   ealilire   of   g\ins   at    Hong- 


referred    to,    465-467, 
104  ;  and  federa- 


Kong,    52 
476 

Carringtrni,  Lord,  30 
tion,  482 

Caspian,  the,  60 

Castlemaine,  jiopulation  of,  248 

(.'aucasus,  the,  71,  74 

Southern,  74 

Cavalry,  Imliau,  46 

rnitenninl  MmfirJne,  267.  348.  483 

Central  India  Horse,  45,  48 

Centralisation,  military,  528,  532 

Ceuta,  517 

Ceylon,  authority  of  the  Council  in,  155; 
tea  and  cotl'ee  in,  199;  councils  of 
native  village  communities  in,  213  ; 
an  instance  of  British  jiluck.  217  ; 
planters  and  the  tea  tra<le,  218;  ex- 
jiort  of  tea  to  I'nited  Kingdom,  iV*. ; 
exportation  of  coll'ee,  //). ;  Ceylon  ami 
Cliimi  and  Indian  tea  in  the  L'nited 
Kingdom,  219  ;  likely  to  command 
the  Australia:;  market,  ih,  ;  general 
frnitl'nlness  of  the  island,  ih.  ;  Bud- 
dhist system,  220;  Indian  coolies,  ih. ; 
Government  monopolies,  ih.  ;  draw- 
backs, i/i.  ;  its  present  ]iosition  and  the 
autocratic  Crown  Colony  system,  ih. ; 
landscai>es  of,  223  ;  school  system, 
386  ;  liquor  (pu'stion,  459  ;  naval 
stations,  525;  referred  to,  83,  112, 
157-159,  162,  163,  212,  156,  559 
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C'lialU'iuel-Lacoiir,  M.,  I534 

C'ljalmurs,    Kev.   Mr.,   luiil   New  Guiiifii, 

Cliaiiian,  TiS 

Cliaiini;!,  the  Enf,'lisli,  .106 

Islands,  IfiiS  ;  and  war  with  France, 

f)0!)  ;  its  militia,  ib. 
Charles  I.,  205 

II,  209 

Chartered     Companies     are     absorbed, 
182— 

British  East  Africa  Cdniiiany,  160, 106  ; 
slave  trade,  171  ;  an<l  the  value  of 
the  country  handeil  over  to  the, 
172  ;  referred  to,  170 

British  North  Borneo  Company.  188  ; 
and  Mr.  (Hailstone,  190  ;  their  re- 
port as  to  the  Chinese,  a09 

Imjierial  British  East  Africa  Company, 
see  British  East  Africa  Conijiany 

Royal  Nif,'er  Company,  180-183 
Chatham,  defences,  .ItOS 

Island.  V.u 

Cliesney,  Kir  (i.,  37  ;  his  jiroposals  on 
the  Presidency  system,  .lO  ;  and  the 
federation  of  Indian  provinces,  103 

Chicago,  238,  35(i 

"  Children,  Destitute,"  rejilacing  of  the 
term,  330 

Chili,  173 

Chilianwala,  48 

China,  ndlitary  strength  of,  75  ;  in 
relation  to  Indian  defence,  ih.  ;  ex- 
jiort  of  tea  from,  to  United  Kingdom, 
218  ;  referred  to,  75,  83,  85,'  212, 
310,  492,  521,  62.'},  527,  533,  559, 
583 

seas,  elTect  of  a  check  in  the,  526 

Chinamen,  occupation  of,  in  Western 
America,  301  ;  in  Australia,  ///. 

Chinese  alliance,  60,  61  ;  and  the  Indian 
l)roblem,  75,  76  ;  and  French  colonies 
in  Further  India,  189  ;  magistrates  at 
Penang,  /6. ;  in  Upjier  Burmah,  190; 
immigrants  in  Mauritius,  2(i9  ;  com- 
jietition.  and  Australian  and  Canadian 
workmen,  299  ;  immigration  and  the 
colonial  working  class,  299,  300  ;  their 
characteristics  and  occupations,  301  ; 
in  Australia,  British  Cohnnbia,  and 
South  Africa,  ///. ;  miture  of  Canadian 
and  Australian  feeling  against  them. 
302-304  ;  merchants  in  Syiliiey,  3ti2  ; 
defended  by  Sir  H.  Parkes,  ih.; 
treaties,  304  ;  declaration  nf  an  Aus- 
tralian intercolonial  conference  as  to, 
iV). ;  high-handed  action  of  New  Zealand 
Government  against,  ih. ;  language  of 
the  colonies  with  regard  to  Chinamen, 
305;  in  tropical  colonies,  309  ;  )iiipula- 
tion  in  the  I'nited  Slates  and  colonies, 


311  ;  labour  in  British  Cohimbia,  353  ; 

agitation,  the  anti-,  in  Australasia,  492  ; 

referred  to,  78,  86,  160,  284 
Chinese  Empire,  192 
tiovernment,   76  ;   effect  upon  the, 

of    A\istralian    action   as    to    Chinese 

imndgrants,  310 

-  race,  582 
Chins,  the,  43,  559 
Chisholm.  Mr.,  290 
Chitral.  19,  .32 

Christchurcli  (New  Zealand),  259 

Cliristianity  and  schoolbooks,  379  ;  in- 
lluence  of,  in  the  colonics,  398 

Christian  nnssions  in  India,  423,  424 

Church  attendance,  402 

Churches,  389-429 

Churchill,  Lord  K.,  and  Hrilish  ollicers  in 
the  Indian  army.  47  ;  and  the  Pre- 
sidency system.  51  ;  Lord  K.,  and  our 
Uovernnient  in  India,  79  ;  Lord  K., 
and  inquiry  into  Indian  grievances, 
127 

Church  Missionary  Society,  173 

of    England,     and    legislation    on 

Church  matters,  53  ;  religious  teaching, 
371.  372;  Can.ada,  389,  390;  mem- 
bership in  Canada,  392  ;  jiosition  of, 
in  Canada,  393  ;  reitorts  of  Bishops 
of  the,  ih.  ;  domimmt  tone,  395  ; 
Ontario,  (V;.  ;  Australia,  396 ;  New 
South  Wales,  ib.  ;  Crown  Colonies, 
396,  424  ;  State  aiil,  and  etl'ects  of  its 
abolition,  396-398  ;  organisation  in 
Australasia,  4iiO,  402  ;  Orange  element 
in,  401  ;  (piestion  of  precedencH',  403  ; 
in  Australia,  clergy  and  Wesleyan  anil 
Presbyterian  nunisters,  411  ;  in  the 
self-governing  colonies.  //;, ;  New  South 
Wales,  411,  412;  South  Africa.  415, 
419-421  ;  Cape  Colony,  416  ;  Church 
Council  of,  in  Natal,  and  the  vacant 
see,  419,  420  ;'in  the  colonies  ami  Home 
Ilule,  421  ;  and  Colensoites,  421  ;  India 
and  State  ai<l,  423  ;  Barbados,  425,  426  ; 
Westln<lia  Islands,  42t! ;  disestablish- 
ment in  the  colonies,  427  ;  referred  to, 
384.  386,  390,  391,  404,  405,  418,  419, 
428,  455 

of  Bome,    391  ;   and  see    Roman 

Catholic  Church 

of  Russia,  417 

of  Scotland  (Canada),  392 

of  Sweden,  a  member  of  the,  409 

precedence,  403 

Cingalese    pop\dation,    their    efl'eniinacy 

accounted  lor,  220 
Cities,  great  size  of,  in  Australia,  246 
Civil  Damage  Clause,  433 

Service    (the    Indian),    137,    145  ; 

and  colonists,  493 
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Clarke,  Marcus,  '_',"i;i 

C'lerj,')',  colonial,  ami  jiarty  strife,  399 

Clerical  conservatives,  415 

Closure,  250 

"  Cloth  of  (Jold,  Field  of  tlie,"  71 

Clubs,  44;3 

Clyde,  the,  173,  505 

Coal,  50-J,  5-21,  541,  543 

Coalini,'  stations,  51 'J,  517  ;  their  import- 
ance, 534 

Coal-miners  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Melbourne  trades,  285 

Coalshiiis,  541,  542 

Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  defence 
of  the,  551 

Cobden  Club,  the,  and  Inilian  defence,  6 

Coiliin-Cliina,  114,  159;  representative 
government  in,  20S 

Cocoa,  see  Cacao 

Cocos,  The,  158 

Code  Napoleon  in  Mauritius,  212 

Colenso,  iJisJiop,  auil  the  vacancy  in 
Natal,  419,  421 

controversy,  Natal,  41(5 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
386 

Colleges,  384.  386  ;  technical,  376  ;  and 
see  Universities 

Colomb,  Admiral,  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  on  blockade,  504  ; 
Sir  C.  Nugent's  reply.  Hi. 

Sir  J.,  his   ])efcHce  of  Great  and 

(/realcr  lirituin  i|U(ite<l,  545;  on  inva- 
sion, 552  ;  and  home  defence,  571  ; 
referred  to,  548,  553,  554 

Colombo,  521  ;  defence,  525 

Coloni.al  Conference,  466,  467,  526  ;  and 
see  Conference 

defence,  how  ]irovided,  539 

democracy,  see  Democracy,  colonial 

education,    iiecnliarities,   377  ;     its 

futin'e,  (7). 

Governments,  and  the  Chinese,  307 

Institute,  the  Itoyal,  199,  280,  496 

life,  high  standard  of,  244 

liquor  legislation,  457 

Ollice     and    annexation    of     New 

(initiea,  191  ;  veto,  282  ;  and  dis- 
establisliment,  427  ;  referred  to,  155, 
156,  216,  318,  455 

Colonies,  the,  and  army  service,  56  ; 
English  tropical,  organisation  of,  _07  ; 
electoral  and  jiarlianicntary  peculiari- 
ties of,  256  ;  religious  organisation,  389 ; 
withdrawal  of  State  aid  to  Churches, 
428  ;  Sunday  observance,  Sunday 
Schools,  religious  edifices,  clergy,  and 
church  attendance,  429  ;  self-govern- 
ing, 501  ;  and  the  tleet,  539  ;  and  a 
General  Stall',  564  ;  example  to  the, 
by  the  mother-country  as  to  a  jiractical 


system  of  defence,  569  ;  and  the  work 
of  the  IJritish  lleet,  572  ;  share  of 
the,  in  defence,  572,  574  ;  temiierance 
and  sobriety,  580  ;  and  see  Crown 
Colonies 

Coliiiiiex,  The,  164 

Colonisation  schemes  in  Newfoundland, 
Nat.'d,  and  Western  Australia,  316, 
317 

Command,  (|uestion  of,  557 

('o/iiiiwrcin/  (I'l-iii/nijilii/,  I/tindhook  of,  290 

Commercial  union,  see  Customs  uidons 

Commission,  the  Joint,  16 

C'onimissionaires,  315 

Commnnication,  lines  of,  516 

Communism,  357 

Comi)anics,  see  Chartered  Companies 

Compensation,  431,  445,  449 

Competition,  negro,  311  ;  Chinese,  312 

Com]iulsion,  370 

Concentration  in  cajiitals,  its  edect  on 
national  character,  218  ;  naval,  538 

Conclusion,  576 

Confederation,  local  colonial,  213  ;  no 
l)rospcct  of  full,  494  ;  naval,  498 

Conference,  colonial,  467  ;  future  con- 
ferences, 468  ;  subjects  to  be  treated, 
468,  469;  decisions  of,  4 '6,  .526 

Congo,  its  free  navigation  a  gain  to  us, 
181  ;  referred  to,  166,  I'w.  173,  191 

State,   the,    178  ;  and  Ti]ipoo  Tib, 

172  ;  and  France  and  (Jermany,  181  ; 
and  absoijition  by  sale  to  France.  183  ; 
freedom  from  import  duties,  >b.  ;  ami 
Hritisli  traders.  Hi. 

Treaty  and  Portugal,  183 

Up]ier.  175 

Congregationalists,  408  ;  in  Canada,  396  ; 

Cajie  Colony,  416,  424 
Congress,  Indian  National,  111 
('imai'il  .siifu'rieui'  (/i:i  Coloiiii's,  257 
Conservatives,      military,      and     Indian 

defence,  6 

the,    and    refusal    by    Libe  als    of 

Zanzibar  ]protectorate,  191 

Consiileration,    general,    of   the 

problem,  571,  572 
Constantinople,  62 
Convicts,  Hritish,  and  M>  'bourne  inlialii- 

tants,  3ii5 
C 'olie   immigration,  i'' 

pro'u'ielors,  202  ;  iu 

196,  20 J 
Coolies,  Indian,  313 
Co-ojieration     in     the 

Amcrii'an   ojiinion.    Hi.  ;   reports   from 

rhiladelphia  and  Australia,  296,  297  ; 

and    the    inter-colonial     trade    \inion 

congress,  297 
Cossacks,  the,  47 
Cotton,  Mr.,  his  Xew  Iiidia,  93  ;  146 
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Couiitor-attiu'k,  .IfiS 

Coveiiaiitfd  Civil  Sci-vicc,  145 

C'ovi'iiiiiiters,  ScotiOi,  -117 

C'rii'kft  ill  till!  coluiiies,  233 

C'riiiifa,  the,  01 

(.'rispi,  Sit,'ii()r,  'ififi 

Cross,  Lord,  anil  the  Imlian  military 
systeiii,  M,  54 

Crossiiian,  Sir  W. ,  M.l'. ,  ami  the  ]iro- 
tection  worl;s  of  Hoiiii-Koiifr,  527  ; 
ami  yield  of  land  in  Jaiiiaiea,  200 

Crown,  the,  480 

Colonies,    the,    104  ;   jiresent  and 

filtnre,  ixipular  and  seientilii;  nieaii- 
iiig.s  of  the  term,  155  ;  varieties,  156  ; 
(leiiendeiicies  of  de|ieiideiicies,  157  ; 
Kritish  territory  sejiarate  from  United 
Kingdom,  Colonies,  anil  India,  158  ; 
tropical  settlements,  ib.  ;  English 
governcil  countries  across  the  sea,  two 
classes  of,  159  ;  some  Crown  Colonies 
inisuited  for  European  labour  and 
residence,  161  ;  slavery,  162  ;  sugar, 
ib.  ;  of  what  the  colonies  consist,  //*.  ; 
protectorates  and  sjiheres  of  intluence, 
163  ;  change  of  policy  by  Cireat  Biitain 
in  1884,  164  ;  results,  166  ;  Berlin 
Conference,  ///.  ;  present  ])osition  of 
Africa,  168  ;  Egyjit,  //).  ;  East  Africa, 
169  ;  Somali  coast,  ih.  ;  Iiii]ierial 
British  East  Africa  Company,  170; 
chartered  cnniiianies,  171  ;  value  of 
the  countiy  dealt  with  by  East  African 
charter,  172;  ({erman  East  Africa, 
174  ;  the  Lakes,  175  ;  Portuguese 
claims,  176  ;  (iernian  claims,  177  ; 
the  West  Coast,  179  ;  the  (iaiubia. 
Sierra  Leone,  (iold  Coast,  and  Lngos, 
179  ;  the  Niger,  ISO  ;  the  Congo,  181  ; 
the  Oil  rivers,  182  ;  spheres  of  intlu- 
ence, jirotectorates,  and  colonies,  ib,  ; 
the  Pacific,  184  ;  its  future,  187  ;  New 
Guinea,  185  ;  Fiji,  186;  |)rotectorates 
in  Malay  Archipelago,  188  ;  policy  of 
extension  of  territory  or  responsibility, 
190  ;  value  of  what  we  have  obtained, 
193  ;  old  Crown  Colonies,  195  ;  mili- 
tary stations,  ih.  ;  naval  and  trade 
posts,  ih.  ;  the  West  Indies,  ili,  ;  re- 
sults of  emancipation,  196  ;  coolie 
immigratiiin,  ih.  ;  beetroot  sugar,  197  ; 
the  Sugar  Convention,  lb.  ;  |irocess  of 
manufacture,//).  ;  IJritish  (Juiaua, /ft.  ; 
the  St.  I.ucia  experiment,  ih.  ;  Mau- 
ritius, 19.H  ;  other  tropical  colonial 
products,  199;  cacao,  ib.  ;  fruit,  ih.  ; 
negro  )ieasaut  jiroprietors,  ib.  ;  crop- 
time,  200  ;  taxation  upon  necessaries, 
201  ;  export  duties, //).  ;  taxes  on  land, 
traile,  //).  ;  cll'ect of  coolie  immigration 
on  negro  proprietors,  202  ;  negro  view 


of  these  questions,  203  ;  negro  demo- 
cracy, ///.  ;  representative  institutions, 
204  ;  representative  institutions  in 
French  colonies,  207  ;  white  jiopnla- 
tion,  208  ;  Crown  Colonies  with  a 
white  foreign  element  —  Trinidad, 
Dominica,  and  JIauritius,  209,  212  ; 
France  and  JIadagascar,  210  ;  local 
government  in  the  West  Indies,  Ceylon, 
and    Fiji,    212  ;     local    confederation, 

213  ;    Leeward    Islands    Confederacy, 

214  ;  Windward  Islands,  ib.  ;  West 
Indian  federation  of  the  future,  215  ; 
Cyprus,  216  ;  Ceylon,  217  ;  te.i,  218; 
general  frnitfiilness  of  the  island,  219  ; 
drawbacks,  220;  Hong-Koug  and 
Shanghai,  221  ;  jieculiarities  of  Crown 
Colony  legislation,  //).  ;  conclusions, 
222  ;  the  chief  need  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  223  ;  tropical  scenes,  //;.  ; 
the  jmor  in,  331  ;  education  in,  385  ; 
disestablisliment,  424  ;  Christian 
churches,  jiosition  of,  ib.  ;  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  425  ;  liquor 
laws,  455  ;  tariffs,  475  ;  elective  in- 
stitutions, 577 

Colony  system  of  nominated  legis- 
latures, the  ground  of  its  defence,  206 

Cruisers,  fast,  540,  541 

Cuba,  86,  91 

Culture,  colonial,  248 

(Cumulative  vote,  259 

Cuuniugham,  Mr.  C.  D.,  263 

Curzon,  Mr.  ().,  16  ;  and  Afghanistan, 
9  ;  on  railways  in  Seistan,  33  ;  the 
Russian  bridge  across  the  Oxus,  34  ; 
treatment  of  Asiatics  by  Russians,  117 

Cust,  Ur.,  and  the  superiority  of  our 
Indian  rule  over  French  government 
of  Algeria  113  ;  tpioted,  on  the 
increase  of  the  Indian  excise,  460 

Customs  unions,  a,  471,  578  ;  Mr. 
Hofmeyr's  .scheme,  472-475  ;  487,  et 
seq. 

Cycling  in  the  colonies,  233 

Cypriote-Greeks  and  their  remedies  for 
the  poverty  of  (!y])rus,  217 

Cyprus,  electoral  districts  and  con- 
stitution of,  216  ;  Mohammedan  and 
Greek-Cypriote  voters,  //).  ;  our  ad- 
ministration too  costly,  217  ;  remedies 
for  its  poverty,  ib.  ;  its  defence  and 
garrison,  530  ;  referreil  to,  63,  161, 
162,  190,  456,  514 

Daily  Telegraph  (Melbourne),  415 

^^  (Sydney),  349 

Dakar,  the  French  at,  518  ;  519,  522, 

53.'),  536 
Dakota,  North  ami  South,  iirohibition, 
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Dale,  Dr.,  and  State  nwiieisliiii  of  laml, 
273  ;  ami  the  siukinj,'  of  Aiistralian 
waf^i's,  29')  ;  ami  excisions  in  the 
Nelson  Series,  379 

Daniaraland,  (ieiuian,  178 

Dardanelles,  the,  7,  9,  t)2 

Darniesteter,  M.,  and  our  rnle  in  India, 
122,  123 

Deakin,  Mr.,  229,  256,  298,  338,  100 

Death  duties,  276 

Debts,  colonial,  470 

Debt,  Indian,  81 

Defence,  468,  473 

Hill  ;  see  Naval  Defence  Bill 

Inn)erial  —  Self  •  jjoverning  col- 
onies, oOl  ;  Australia,  ih.  ;  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand,  r)02  ;  Canada, 
503  ;  India,  ih.  ;  naval  defence,  ih.  ; 
blockade  of  the  enemy's  ports,  504  ; 
navy  and  fortilication,  505  ;  blockade 
in  nianteuvres,  506  ;  foreii^n  stations, 
defence  of,  by  the  navy,  507  ;  home 
defence,  jiroiiosed,  by  navy,  508  ; 
Channel  Islaii  Is,  509  ;  the  navy,  in- 
crease of,  510  ;  alliances,  511  ;  work 
of  the  navy,  512  ;  coaling  stations, 
ih.  ;  their  garrisons,  513,  514  ; 
Suez  or  Cape  ?  514,  515  ;  Suez 
Canal,  515-517;  Gibraltar,  517,518; 
Sierra  Leone,  518,  519  ;  Report  of 
the  Koyal  Commission,  519,  520  ; 
Ascension,  520  ;  St.  Helena,  ih.  ;  the 
Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  521,  522  ;  French 
sulistitutes  for  the  Cajie,  522  ;  causes 
for  the  delay,  522,  523  ;  (.'ajie  forces, 
623,     524  ;     Mauritius,     524.     525  ; 


Ceylon, 


Singapore,   525,    526 


Australia,  526,  527  :  Labuan  and 
Hong  -  Kong,  527,  528  ;  r:'cruiting 
from  India,  528  ;  Indian  stations — 
Hombay  and  Karachi,  //).  ;  Aden  and 
I'erim,  529  ;  Egyptian  stations — Suez 
and  Port  Saiil,  ih.  ;  Mediterri  nean  — 
Cyprus,  530  ;  Malta,  530  -  532  ; 
Western  Seas — Halifax,  532  ;  Ik-rmnda, 
532,  533  ;  the  West  Indies,  533  ; 
Falkland  Islands  and  Fiji,  533,  534  ; 
Vancouver  Island,  534  ;  coaling 
stations  generally,  Hi.  ;  French  opin- 
ion, 535-537  ;  false  security,  537  ; 
readiness  in  Great  Hritain,  537-539  ; 
the  colonies  and  the  licet,  539  ;  land 
defence  of  Greater  Britain,  //).  ;  food 
supply  and  tiade  in  time  of  war,  540, 
541  ;  Great  Britain,  advantages  ]ios- 
sessed  by,  541,  542  ;  fuel,  542,  543; 
home  food  supply,  544;  "invest- 
ment," absolute,  544,  545;  "tem- 
porary "  investment,  545  ;  lines  of 
communication,  546  ;  the  United 
States,  547  ;    United  Kingdom,   ditli- 


culty  of  maintaining  a  commercial 
blockaile  of  the,  54t(  ;  invasion,  549- 
551  ;  defence  of  the  coasts  of  the,  551- 
554  ;  land  forces,  554  ;  no  mol)ile 
land  force  in  Kni;land,  555  ;  fortifica- 
tion of  dockyanls  and  commercial 
])orts,  556  ;  command,  557  ;  counter- 
attack, 558  ;  ollicers,  ///.  ;  arms,  559  ; 
levies,  ill.  ;  General  StatV,  a,  560  ; 
errors  to  be  avoided  in  its  creation, 
562  ;  what  it  should  be,  ih.  ;  its 
<luties,  563  ;  ami  the  colonies,  564  ; 
and  coaling  stations,  //;.  ;  responsi- 
bility, the  fixing  of,  565  ;  the  present 
Intelligence  Department,  ih.  ;  army 
organisation  and  the  volunteers,  ih.  ; 
the  ndlitia,  566  ;  cost,  ih.  ;  French 
army  expenditure  smaller  than  ours, 
567  ;  wliat  wo  obtain  for  the  ]>ay- 
ments  that  we  make,  568  ;  exami'le 
to  the  colonies,  569  ;  foreign  opinion, 
570  ;  defence  [iroblem,  general  con- 
sideration of  the,  571  ;  India  and  the 
colonies,  share  of,  in  delencc,  572  ; 
conclusion,  574 
Defence,  Indian,  pre-enunent  importance 
of,  3  ;  reasons  for  its  separate 
treatment,  5  :  consensus  of  opinion 
oil  its  importance,  6  ;  India,  etl'ect.i 
of  loss  of,  3-5  ;  Uussiaii  alliance, 
idea  of  a,  7  ;  what  we  should  lose  by 
it,  9;  the  Tsar,  8;  our  jdedges,  9; 
views  expressed  on,  in  Hreater  lliititin 
and  in  1887,  12  ;  troops,  insntliineiicy 
of  their  number  and  organisation,  13  ; 
Mr.  Ghidstone's  Afghan  jiolicy,  14  ; 
Alghanistan  as  it  is,  15  ;  Russian  in- 
vasion, i)ossibilities  of,  17  ;  Russian 
advance,  ditliculties  of,  19;  its  rcsidts, 
20  ;  Afghan  co-operation,  injportance 
to  Russia  of,  21  ;  defence,  the  |irol]leiii 
of,  ill.  ;  .schemes  for — what  has  actinilly 
been  done,  22  ;  lines  of,  ih.  ;  the 
Quetta  line,  23  ;  I'ortitications,  24  ; 
tlic  Khyber  line,  ih.  ;  transport,  25  ; 
ste|)s  to  be  taken,  26  ;  ritles  and 
ammunition,  ih.  ;  the  frontier,  27  ; 
Sandeman,  Sir  R.,  and  the  frontier, 
29  ;  uniform  policy,  need  for,  30  ; 
frontier  jiolicy,  object  of,  ih.  ;  Sanilc- 
mau  system,  31  ;  other  steps  to  be 
t:ikeii,  32  ;  Kafristan  and  Kashmir, 
32,  70  ;  further  Russian  advance, 
action  in  the  event  of,  33  ;  force, 
increase  of,  in  that  event,  35  ;  the 
Reserve,  ih.  ;  present  force,  insuf- 
ficiency of,  for  the  eventuality,  36  ; 
and  of  transport,  37  ;  tribes,  ih.  ; 
native  army,  38  ;  good  troojis,  number 
of,  40  ;  army,  whem.'e  it  should  be 
recruited,  42 ;    Soiitliern   troops,  im- 
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Pirsiii,  61!  ; 
virtual,  01  ; 
(idveriinK'nt, 
bctwt'c'ii    tlie 


jiossiliility  of  sal'dy  usinj;  lliciii  in 
Atglianistan  and  lor  cliit'l'  gairisou.s, 
4;{,  44  ;  tlie  force  in  India,  45  ; 
nioliilisation,  40  ;  cavalry,  //'.  ;  coni- 
inandin;,'  (illici'rs,  4S  ;  the  I'residi-ni'y 
system,  ih.  ;  reforms,  .""lO  ;  Sinda  Com- 
mission, iV;.  ;  representation  by  Indian 
Government  in  1888.  .')1  ;  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Indian  nnlitary 
system,  filj  ;  Indian  army  and  present 
and  fiitnre  diflicnities,  .11  ;  separate 
army,  need  for,  .''di  ;  Af>,'hanistan,  in- 
riolaliility  of.  as  ojiposed  to  partition, 
i\).  ;  Kandahar,  occniiatimi  of,  ,18  ; 
Knssia  in  the  I'aeilie,  jnesent  vnlner- 
aliility  of,  (JO  ;  her  invulnerability 
elsewhere,  and  in  the  future  every- 
where, 61  ;  Turkish  allianee.  ///.  ; 
Herat,  ih.  ;  ]iartition, 
India  Odiee  anil  Imlian 
dilferenre  of  opinion 
(if)  ;  arndes  of  native 
•sti.tes,  6l)  ;  native  states  and  defences 
tiS  :  Sil<h  states,  70  ;  arms,  ///.  ; 
R\issia,  eonijiarison  between  ourselves 
and  the  Russians,  71  ;  her  advantasjes, 
7"J  ;  Indian  opinion,  //).  ;  Russians, 
their  jiosition  in  Central  Asia,  73  ; 
notions,  ndstaken,  74  ;  (.'hina,  7.'> 

Defeuee.  land,  .130 

jiractical,   sugt;estions    bearing  on. 

496 

r).4ai,'oa  Hay,  174,  .I'Jl 

Delhi,  1.11 

riots,  106 

Democracy,  I'art  vi,  chaj).  i.  p.  '227 

artisan,  how  regarded,  231 

Colonial  —  Australian     as     com- 

jared  with  American  democracy.  228  ; 
absence  in,  of  faults  attributed  to 
democracies,  ///. ;  its  njerits,  230  ; 
no  class  tyranny,  231  ;  classes,  232  ; 
colonial  workmen,  social  condition  of, 
233  ;  their  ojiinions,  234 ;  general 
characteristics,  235  ;  ilitfcrence  between 
our  chief  colonies  and  United  States, 
238  ;  Anglo-Saxon  as  contrasted  with 
Latin  democracy.  239  ;  political  ob- 
servers and,  240  ;  jiopular  government, 
weak  points  of,  241  ;  improvement, 
242  ;  public  men,  243  ;  colonial  life, 
high  standaril  of,  244  ;  Australian 
cities,  great  size  of  the,  246  ;  town 
life,  change  in  conditions  of,  247  : 
etfect  on  the  deniocr.icy,  248  ;  culture, 
iV). ;  architecture,  249;  journalism, 
250  ;  the  colonies,  resemblance  of,  to 
United  States  of  Toc(|ueville's  time, 
)V). ;  literature,  252  ;  jiolitics,  253  ; 
meml)ers  of  Parlianumt,  jiositiou  of, 
255  :     electoral      and     parliamentary 


peculiarities,  256  ;  sufl'rage,  257  ; 
ciilonial  representatives  in  France, 
jiaynu'iit  of,  257  ;  ndnoiity  repre- 
sentation, 259  ;  Ujiper  Houses,  259- 
262  ;  the  JO/fri'iiiliim,  262  :  "  Social- 
ism "  or  "State  -  socialism,"  264; 
liusser /(lire,  265-267  ;  Socialisni,  drift 
of  colonial  opinion  with  regard  to, 
2t)7  -  209  ;  land,  nationalisation  of, 
269  ;  land  systems,  existing,  270  ; 
future,  opinions  regarding  the,  271- 
273  ;  State  ownershiiiof  colonial  lands, 
contradictory  opinion  on  financial  ad- 
vantages of,  273-275  ;  taxation,  275  ; 
]>rogre^^ive  taxation,  276  ;  becpiest, 
freedom  of,  278  ;  progressive  taxation 
in  France,  ih. ;  expcrinu-nts,  colonial, 
279;  women, iiosition  of,  281  ;  marri.age 
and  divorce,  282  ;  veto,  the  Colonial 
Ollice,  //).  ;  independent  Australian 
statesmen.  Sir  Alfred  Stejihcn  and 
other,  283 

Democracv,  future  of,  and  Switzerland, 
262.  263 

negro.  203 

tendency  of,  in  taxation.  276 

Democratic  assenddies,  weakest  jioint  of, 
242 

communities,  literary  life  of.  251 

Democrats,  young,  of  Switzerland,  jiro- 
gramme  of.  as  contrasted  witli  Aus- 
tralia, 265 

Demonstration  Day,  285 

Depretis,  Signor,  256 

Dejuities.  Chandler  of,  I'aris,  112 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  22,  23.  29,  45 

Ismail  Khan,  19,  22.  23.  30,  35,  45, 

99 

Dibbs.  Mr.,  and  Imperial  Federation.  4S2, 
490;  349 

Diamond  mines  of  South  Africa.  299 

Dickens  (Charles),  512 

Diego  Suarez.  etfect  of  French  iiossessioii 

I  of.  on  JIauritius,  210  ;  522,  524,  535, 
536 

Dilliculties,  racial.  322 

Direct  taxation  and  Protection,  355 

Disendmrkati'.i.  of  >';'.valry.  etc,  550 

Disendowtncnt.  397  :   elfect  of.  398 

Disestablishmeid,  397.  404.  418,424,  425, 
428  ;   in  South  Africa,  419 

Dislere,  M.,  257,535 

Disraeli,  Mr.  ;  see  Benconsfield,  The  Earl 
of 

Divorce,  282 

Dills,  469 

"  Dockers,"  London,  and  Melbourne 
trades,  285 

Dockyards,  fortification  of,  55ti 

Dominica,  white  foreign  element  in.  209  ; 
199,  214 
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c'lliouriie 
ill,  209  ; 


Doiiiiiiioii  Fraiicliist!  Act,  'l',~t 
liopiiuis  of  South  At'ru'a,  11,'),  117 
Doulile    votes,    and     Liberal     I'liity    of 

Victoria.  2,")7 
Downer,  Sir  J.,  467 
Downiiif?  Street  and  the  goveinnient  of 

the  frown  Colonies,  223  ;  230 
Downs,  the  North,  554 
Drill,  military,  376 
Driiiils,  the,  in  Canada  and  South  Africa, 

320,  321 
Dublin,  478 

Arehbishopric.  of,  405 

DutVeriii,  Lady,  ami  Indian  reviews,  1  19 
The    Marquis    of,   and    the    Army 

Commission,  50  ;  (|Uoted,  82  ;  referred 

to,  14,  54,  72,  482 
Dunedin,  259 
Durban,  321 
J)ii.<<tiipon\  93 

Dutch  arcldtecture,  249  ;  homesteads,  jV*. 
- —  at  the  Cape,  384,  576 

•  colonists  anil  teaching,  38  I 

Imlies,  309 

— — ■  K'el'ormcd     ('hui'cli,     389  ;      South 

Africa.  415,  416,  417-419 
Dwellint,'s,   woricnieii's,    condition    of    in 

Jlontreal  and  Toronto,  294 

Eccf.KsiASTK'ALorganisations  and  politics, 
398 

Kciinomist,  the,  322 

Economists,  Radical,  and  Indian  clefence, 
6 

I'Minlnirgh,  375,  478 

/u/iiihitii/h  Review  and  Central  Africa, 
172 

Educaticii — British  North  Aineric.i,  358  ; 
the  I/ominion,  ili.;  Ontario,  359;  ex- 
traordinary liberality  of  llie  Ontario 
system,  360  ;  Qiiel)ec  ()irovince),  361  ; 
Nova  Scolia  and  I'rince  Edwar<l  Island, 
363; New  Brunswick,//).; Manitoba, 364  ; 
British  Columbia,  365  ;  North-West 
Territories.  //(. ;  Canadian  Universities, 
//). ;  Australasia,  //'. ;  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  366- 
368  ;  Australian  systems,  resemblances 
and  ditlVrences  of.  368  ;  schools,  free, 
ill, ;  education  in  the  colonies,  sacrilices 
made  for,  369  ;  Tasmania,  //'.  ; 
compulsion,  370  ;  the  relij;ious  dilti- 
culty,  ill. — in  Victoria,  371  ;  lioinan 
Catholics  in  Australia,  373  ;  higlier 
instruction,  rt. ;  Universities,  Austral- 
asian, 375;  newspaper  education,  376; 
technical  education,  376  ;  educational 
peculiarities,  377  ;  colonial  education, 
future  of,  (6.;  public  school  system, 
pernuiiu'iice  of  the,  378  ;  secular 
system,  proposals  of  opponents  of  the. 


3S0  ;  the  reply,  381  ;  the  Cape,  383  ; 
Natal,  384  ;  Crown  Colonies,  385  ; 
Tiinidad,  386  ;  other  West- India  is- 
lands, ill.;  con(4usions,  ;_'eneral.  387 

Education  Act,  Victoria,  372,  379 

Hoards,  New  Zealand,  259,  377 

Edwardes,  Mr., his  report  to  Foreign  Ollice 
on  American  State  licpior  systems.  435 

Edwards,  Miijor-Ueneral,  his  rejiort  to 
the  War  Ollice  on  the  colonial  forces 
antl  defence,  501,  502  ;  defence  of 
Tasnuiiiia,  502,  503  ;  564 

Egyjit.  tobacco  revenue  of,  90  ;  our 
special  interest  in,  168  ;  the  result 
of  our  occujiation,  ib.;  pledges  as  to 
nature  (jf  occupation,  169  ;  ])resent 
military  position,  529,  530  ;  referred 
to,  ,s7,"90,  173,  178.  505,  517 

Egvptian  armv,  our  oiganisation  of  the, 
559 

Eight-hour  day,  2S5  ;  in  Australia,  268  ; 
Australasia  and  Victoria.  2N6  ;  Canada, 
287  ;  results  of,  in  Australia,  288 

Hills,  285 

Elections,  colonial,  257 

Elective  system,  In  lian  local,  106,  107 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  1 17 

Emancipation,  196 

Emigrants'  Information  Ollice.  Loudcm, 
circulars  of,  on  cost  of  living,  290 

Emigration  and  English  workmen,  316  ; 
','rant  lor,  from  Church  surplus  by 
Irish  Government,  318 

Eni]ierors'  League,  the  Three,  10 

Encumbered  Estates  Court  and  the  West 
Indies,  19G 

Enilownient,  concurrent,  418,  425,  426, 
427 

Kii'jldad  and  Jiiisnid  in  Ci'iitral  Asia, 
67 

England,  Church  of,  and  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  53 

English  Channel,  504,  508,  511,  521, 
556 

— — •  Fai'tory  Acts,  287 

Truck  Acts.  298 

Episcopal  Methodists  (Canada),  391 

Ejiiscopaliau  Synods  and  tlie  Jesuits' 
Estates  Hill,  395 

Esipiinialt,  naval  oiierations  in  the  North 
I'acilic,  534  ;  armament,  ///. 

Estidilishcil  Church,  absence  of,  and  mul- 
tijilication  of  sects,  408 

Estates,  large,  ell'ect  of  breaking  up,  278 

ICuphrates,  the,  9,  62 

Eurojie,  33,  62,  80,  85.  £6,  91.  91.  104, 
121.    159,    197,   237,    244,    25o,    252, 
264,   293,    295.    336,    337,    315 
364,  388.  479.  530.  535 

Central.  191.  512 

Crown  Colonics  in,  162 
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79 

Ex]irniii'i,'itiiiii  ot  owners  in  New  South 
Wales,  '111 

Fac'Tohy  Acts  ami  inspection,  287,  297 

k'trislatinii,  suiierioi-ity  of  the  col- 
onies as  to,  297 

Falklanil  Islands,  195  ;  trading  .sMjis 
and  cruisers,  i>'M 

FaniaKiista,  harbour  of,  .''i.'iO 

Farrah,  Uli 

Fawcett,  Professor,  and  Indian  comiicti- 
linii  in  the  Civil  Service,  142  ;  and  old 
Raiiicalisni,  2()S  ;   29t) 

Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  211,  201, 
2S(),  -170,  491,  577 

Federalism,  577 

Federation,  Australasian  and  Inijierial.SSS 

Church,  40;3 

tinaiicial,  4  70 

lin|ierial,  472  ;  and  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, 475  ;  essays  on,  479  ;  colonial 
o|iinioii,  480  ;  recent  change,  481  ; 
Australia,  481-4S:J,  485;  Lonl  Car- 
rington,  482  ;  Queensland  and  New 
Soutli  Wales,  484  ;  conference,  485  ; 
Sir  Julius  Vo<;el,  486;  Canadian  view, 
486-488;  French  Canadians,  487; 
New  Zealand,  488:  Western  Australia 
deliate.  ls9,  490  ■  Victoria,  491  ;  the 
Cape,  492  ;  Mr.  llolineyr,  ih. 
military,  564 


West 


Tiidian  jiroviiicial,  108,  110 

Indian.  215 

local,  476,  496 

of  Protestant  Churches.  412 

permissive,  479 

trade,  285 

West  Indian,  dilliculties  of.  not  in- 
superable, 215  ;  and  Canada,  216 

Feileratioiis  and  unions,  West  Indi.au, 
nature  of  their  governmeut,  213 

Field  artillery,  551,  554 

Fiji,  our  system  of  government  of,  186  ; 
treatment  of  the  natives  contrasted 
with  that  by  the  French  in  New 
Caledonia,  ih. ;  results  of  annexation, 
187;  a  favoured  land,  //). ;  once  the 
Alsatia  of  the  Pacific,  ib.;  local  dis- 
trict institutions  of,  213  ;  sale  of 
liquor,  45t)  ;  harbours,  534  ;  referred 
to,  31,  162-164,  188,  190 

Finance,  colonial,  experiments  in,  their 
special  interest  for  ourselves,  279,  280 

• Indian,  77 

Finch-llatton,  Mr.  451 

Fiulaiul,  97 


Fleet  nnd  the  colonies,  539 

Food  supply  in  time  of  war,  540 

Footliall  in  tlie  colonies,  233 

Foreign  Office,  170,  4;i6 

Foreigners,  indigent,  313 

Foiesters,  the  Ancient  Order  of,  319- 
321,  405 

Forster,  Mr.  W.  E.,  172,  46.5,  466  ;  and 
colonial  rc]irescntation,  478  ;  482 

Fortification,  505,  5(i6 

of  dockyards  and  coniiuercial  ports, 

556 

Foitifications,  Indian,  24 

Forts,  513 

France  and  India,  4  ;  and  the  Congo 
State,  18.3  ;  colonial  representatives, 
223  ;  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  533  ; 
in  1870,  and  her  military  superiority, 
537  ;  referreil  to.  24,  82,  86,  87,  90, 
96,  112,  159,  161,  167-169,  177-179, 
181,  184,  185,  191-194,  197,  210,  211, 
240,  250.  262,  278,  310,  335,  336,  354, 
480.  504.  509,  517,  520,  522,  546,  552, 
553,  563,  582 

Army   Corp.s   of,    and   erpiipment, 

531 

" ,  Isle    of,"    British,   planters    in, 

and  jiayment  of  their  labourers,  198  ; 
210  ;  and  see  Mauritius 

Fnini'e,  L' J'^jxi iision  cti/inn'(tle  de  la, 
535,  536 

Fridiic  XdiireHc,  Lci,  581 

Franchise,  woman,  281  ;  municipal  and 
school  board,  women  ratepayers  in 
the  colonies  and  the,  282 

Frcilerick  the  (ireat,  554 

Free  Ciiurch  of  Scotland,  418 

(iardeners,  320 

Libraries,  English,  252 

Freemasonry,  321 

Free  State  ;  sec  Orange  river  Free  State 

Free  thought,  41 4 

trade,  332-33.5,  337-341,   347-349, 

351,  352,  354,  355,  474 

French,  the,  native  iioi)ulatioii  of  their 
"  Indian  "  and  West  Indian  colonies, 
nnd  political  i)ower,  114  ;  settlements 
in  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  188  ;  democratic  institutions 
in  Martinique  and  Guadeloui)e,  effect 
of,  204  ;  colonies,  representative  in- 
stitutions in,  206  ;  do.  and  privileges 
to  French  trade,  474  ;  success  of, 
in  ;\Iartini(pie  and  CJuadeloni»e,  207  ; 
population  and  self-government  in 
Mauritius,  210  ;  at  Diego  Suarcz, 
211  ;  architecture,  249,  250  ;  on 
the  Mediterranean,  515  ;  opinion 
on  our  position  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  535,  536  ;  and  coast  ile- 
fence,  551  ;  .system  as  to  army  staff, 
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562  ;  war  exin-'iulituri.',  566  -  568  ; 
ret'erriMl  to,  76,  164,  16r>,  161),  18U 

Freiicli-CaiKidiiiii  laliciur.  ;i;i4 

-Ciiiiailiiiii  l{oiiian  C'atliolics,  415 

Canadians    and    Inijit'iial    Federa- 
tion, 4b7 
" concession  "  at  Slianf,diai,  '111 

Kvangelieals,  428 

(iniaua,  Idaeks  of,  114,  207 

India,  Hindoos  and  Molianiniedans 

of,  and  votes  in  France,  4'.t6  ;  reserv- 
ists of  tlie  army  of,  and  tlie  mobilisa- 
tion scheme,  5114,  535 

Roman  t'atliolics,  428 

• West  Indies,   jirosperit}',   and  our 

action  as  to  tlje  jiolitical  future  of 
West  Indian  negroes  and  coloured 
Jieople,  208 

P'riendly  societies  in  the  colonies,  .319  ; 
in  Sontli  Africa  and  (.'a|ic  Town,  320 

Frontier,  Indian,  23,  25,  27 

Fronde,  .Mr.,  on  the  West  Indies,  195;  478 

Fruit,  growth  of,  and  negro  peasant 
]iro]irietors,  199 

Fuel,  smokeless,  542,  543 

Future  relations,  jiart  vii.  pns»m 

Gakkahel,  M.,  (pioted,  on  Mad.igascar, 

212 
Gania,  Vasco  da,  175 
Gand)ia,     development     of     the,     179  ; 

school  system,  385  ;  518 
Ganges,  the,  150 
Geelong,  248,  376 
Gell'clven,  Dr.,  and  (Jreat  Britain  in  time 

of  war,  570,  571 
General    Stall',    a,    and    its   duties,    560, 

563  ;  position  of  the  ( 'hiel',  560  ;  not  to 
imitate  slavishly  the  Prussian  system, 
560  ;  errors  to  be  avoided,  562  ; 
what  it  should  be,  //).  ;  the  colonies 
and  a,  564  ;  coaling  stations  and  a, 
ib.  ;  responsil)ility,  the  fixing  of, 
565  ;  referred  to,  569,  574 

the   Great,    at    Uerlin,    561  ; 

special  qualities  of  its  oflicials,  563 
French,  563 


Gernnins,  the,  and  the  Niger  Company, 
183  ;  beer-drinkmg,  457  ;  jproliiljitory 
law  in  Iowa,  ili.  ;  and  the  works  of 
Metz  and  Strasljiiig,  505  ;  coast  de- 
fence, 551  ;  referred  to,  165,  174, 
lill 

Germany,  and  India,  4  ;  territory  lost  Ity 
Mritish  to,  on  east  coast  of  Africa, 
178  ;  and  .Manchester,  dislike  of  Por- 
tugal, 181  ;  working  out  inolilems  of 
war  in,  5t)l  ;  referred  to,  5,  10,  86, 
87,  141,  159,  168,  177-179,  184,  lf<5, 
191-194,  26,S,  279.  284,  324,  456,  480, 
512,  55l',  553,  573,  582 

Army    Corps    of,   and   e(iuii)ment, 


Geok-Tepe,  71 

George,  Mr.  H, ,  and  laud-tax,  273; 
nationalis.atiou  of  laud,  275,  297 

IV,  579 

German  islands,  right  to  trade  in,  184  ; 
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Iowa,  iiniliiliitioii,   1.17  | 

Iri'iaiiii,   rfilciatiiiii,    179,   480  ;   rctVrri'il 

to,  21»,  121,  I7.S 
Irisii,  ami  tliu  liinior  trade,  157 
Ismail  I'aslui,  17!! 
Italy,   etliiratioii    of   a|i]ir('litii'n   stokcis,    ] 

r.4:i;    n-rcnvil   to,  x:i,   !i!»,    ItiS,   2:!it,    ; 

25ti,  4N0,  507,  .'(12,  ,1|H,  532,  552 

.IacOH,  (li'iicral,  quotucl,  "4 

Jamaica,  i'X)M)rts  from,  l!t!<  ;  I'rult  trink', 

ill.;    lioliliiif,'s,    200;    croii-timc,    ili.  ; 

I'Xjiort    ihitii's,     201  ;     taxatlmi,    ih.  ; 

wt'iiltiiii'st  iiilialiitaiit  of,  204  ;   powers 

of   parocliial     lioanls    in,    2\'i  \    anil 

loral    eoiitcilL'iation,     ih.:    mliuation, 

387  ;    State    aiil    to   rimrehes,    425  ; 

defences,  liarlioiir,  and  dockyard,  5'33  ; 

referred  to,  Sti,  215 
.lajian,  83 
.lajiaiiese,  the,  7<i 
Java  and  the   Dutch,    31  ;    referied   tn, 

91,  159,  224 
Jelalahad,  1!»,  32,  59 
Jenkins,  Mi'.  K. ,  478 
Jesuits'  Estates  Bill,  390,  395 
Jesuits,    the,   and    education    in    Soutli 

Africa,  422 
Johannesburg,  250  ;  almornial  condition 

of,  291 
Johw,  lf2,  189 
Jonrnalisni,  colonial,  250 
Jumna  Musjid,  the,  100 

Kabul,   12,   15,   16,  19-21,  24,  57,  63, 

65,  66,  74 
Kafir  education,  385 
Katirs,  the,  and  truck,  299;  312.  313, 

453 
Kafristaii.  32 

Kaiser  Williclm  Land,  184 
Kalaliagli.  27 
Kandahar,    occuiiation  of,    dangerous  to 

our   policy,    58  ;    referred   to,   14,  16, 

19,  23-26,  33,  36,  37,  55,  58,  59,  65 
Kansas,  jirohihition,  436,  437 
Karaclii,  25,  32,  528 
Karen,  the,  39 
Kashmir,   19,  22,  33,  63,  68,   70,  118, 

119,  150,  151 
Maharajah  of,  70,  118 


Kearney  constitution  in  California,  22S 

Kei  river.  524 

Kendall,  Henry.  2.53 

Kenia,  Moiinl.  170 

Keriiiadee  Islands,  157 

Khamaland,  17^ 

Khan  .Maliomrt  Kot.  :I8 

Khartiium,  173 

Khojak,  the,  23.  1  19 

Khylier  lino  of  defeme.  21  ;  referred  to, 

22-26,  30-32.  34.  45,  58,  63,  120 

Hi  lies,  41 

"  Kie/.ers,  The  College  of  "'  205 

Kllimaiiiljai'o,  17(1 

Kimlierley,  259  :  almornial  conditinn  of. 

291  ;  mining  population  of,  and  can- 
teens, 454 
The    Karl  of,    his    proposed    coin- 

niittee  on  Indian  grievances,  127  ;  and 

the    Simla    impiiiy.    128  ;    the    Army 

Commission,  5(1  ;  51 
King  (Icoige's  Sound,  502,  526,  5:i  I 
Kingsley,  Canon,  liS'i  ;   on   the  religious 

comlition  of  Trinidad,   125 
Kingston,  Mr.,  lati    Attorney-Ceneral  of 

South  .\ustralia,  on  the  second  branch 

of  the  legislature.  261 
Kipling,  .Mr..  '.<■', 
Kirk,  Sir  .)..  173 
Knutsford.     liord.    307  ;     and    coloni;il 

union,  4.^5 
Kohat,  22,  23,  31,  32.  41 
Kniiigslierg,  10 
Koran,  the,  129 
Kriiger,    President.    an<l     the     Transvaal 

Volksra.ad.  41  7 
Kiiram,  27  :  civil  anil  military  olllcers at. 

28 
river,  19 

Lahoiiu,  cheap,  legislation  against,  311 

colonial  —I'nions   in    the  culonies, 

power  of,  284  :  hours  of  labour  in 
Australia,  285  ;  eight-hour  day,  elfed 
of,  in  Australia,  286,  288 — in  Canada, 
287  ;  arbitration,  288  :  labour  in 
Australia,  American  opinion  on  jiosi- 
tion  of.  289  :  wages,  i/i.  ;  house  rent. 
292;  board,  29.3;  rents  in  Canada, 
294  ;  high  wages,  permanence  of,  in 
tlie  colonies.  295  ;  co-operation,  29t)  ; 
factory  inspection  and  sweating,  297  ; 
truck,'  298  ;  Chinese,  299-301— their 
occupations,  ih. — nature  of  Australian 
and  Canadian  feeling  against  them. 
302-304 — treaties.  304  ;  ininiigration, 
convict.  305  ;  iiniiiigrants,  undesirable, 
colonial  actio. 1  against.  307  ;  immi- 
gration, Chinese,  examples  of  strength 
of  colonial  feeling  on,  308 — Australian 
opinion  on,  not  connected  with  Pro- 
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t'ction,  ;509  :  ftl'i'ct,  iijioii  the  Chinese 
(iovi'i'iiiiieiit,  :ilO  ;  l(j,'isl:iti()ii,  iiiiti- 
f(irci,Hii,  ih.  ;  racfs,  Kii^rlisli  iiiid  iiiiti\x', 
oil  ;  agitiitioii,  miti-linliaii,  in  Himtli 
Alrii'a,  .')];!  ;  loivii^iiers,  iiiiligeiit,  ib.  ; 
iiiiiMii,'i'at,ii)ii,  iissistoil,  ;)!.")  ;  tliu  uii- 
I'liililoyecl,  //(.  ;  iiiiliiit,'ratii)li,  State — 
colnnisatioii  soluMiies,  :ilt)-:ili» 

I^aboiir,  jiaiiin-r,  .'!,')! 

iialmaii,  lfj!»,  ]()2,  IttS,  526,  Wil,  .'.59 

Lacoai  lives,  157 

La^jos,  develoiimeut  of,  179;  182;  scliool 
system,  385 

Lahore,  19,  35 

Liilnsfi-  fiiire  in  Austialia,  205 

Lalla  Musa,  35 

liaiiilicrt,  Sii"  John,  25S 

Laiiilietli  jiioiiosuls  lor  Christian  uni'^v, 
390 

Lancashire,  84,  S5,  86,  127.  336 

Lanil  tones,  554  ;  no  mobile  land  force 
in  KuLdand,  555 

n.ationalis.ation,  267-269 

reformers  of  Enrope,  and  transfer 

of  lanil  in  the  colonies,  235 

-tax  of  Victoria,  275,  276 

and  Mr.    11.  George,  273 

Indian,  79 

Lands,  colonial.  State  ownership  of,  con- 
tradictory opinions  as  to  its  linancial 
advantages,  273 

Lanessan,  M.  <le,  and  Indian  iniinigi'a- 
tioii,  203  ;  French  encouragement  of 
cohnireil  ))eo]ile  in  the  West  Indies, 
207  ;  quoted,  on  French  ]iossessious 
in  .Madagascar,  210,  211  ;  tlie  jiosition 
of  France  in  ''  Indo-China."  212  ;  con- 
HUest  of  Mauritius  for  France,  524J;  on 
the  movements  of  war  lleets,  535,  536  ; 
the  French  in  New  Caledonia,  536  ; 
Itapa.  Ih.  ;  attack  upon  Australia,  573 

Langevin,  Sir  H.,  and  Imperial  Federa- 
tion, 487 

"  Larrikins,"  Australian,  232 

Lascars,  284,  308 

Launceston  (Tasmania),  447 

Laurier,  Mr.,  and  Imperial  Federation, 
487 

Laval  University,  365 

Lawrence,  Lord,  14  ;  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  Inilian  native  army,  131 

Laws,  liquor,  see  Liquor  Laws 

jirohibitory,  weak  point  in,  436 

"  League  of  Peace,"  512 

Leeward  Islands,  their  federal  constitu- 
tion in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary, 
214  ;  and  Mr.  (xladstone's  lirst  admin- 
istration, ib.  ;  places  included  in  the 
Confederacy,  ib.;  constitutional  powers, 
214  ;  educational  system,  387  ;  educii- 
tiou  in,  ib.;  Sunday  closing,  455 


Leh,  33 

Leroy-Ueaulieu,  M.  A.,  and  our  rule  in 
Inilia,  122 

M.  Paul,  and  the  extension  of 

representative  iiolitical  institutions, 
112  ;  follows  Macaulay  as  to  the 
language  of  a  compu'red  country,  ib.  ; 
on  our  rule  in  India,  122  ;  (pioted, 
on  modern  colonisation,  191  ;  the 
Fnglish  in  India,  192  ;  on  .Mada- 
gascar, 193  ;  taxation  in  Ceylon,  220 

Lethbridge,  Sir  Koper,  and  committee 
on  Indian  grievances,  127 

Levies,  559 

Liberation  Society,  397 

Libraries,  free,  376 

License  system,  the  High,  435,  436,  450 

Lincoln  (Ontario),  288 

President,  243 

Lines  of  Communication.  546 
Liquor  Act  of  Ontario,  439 

Laws — Canada,  430  ;  local  ojitiou 

under  the  Scott  Act,  431  ;  intoxicat- 
ing llcpiors,  other  Canadian  laws  njion, 

433  ;  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,     Prince     Kdward     Island, 

434  ;  Manitoba,  435  ;  High  License 
system,  British  (.'olumbia  and  the, 
('//.  ;  the  Territories,  436  ;  jieculiari- 
ties,  nnnor,  438  ;  the  Liquor  Licen.se 
Act,  1883,  ///.  ;  Prohibition,  440  ; 
New  Zealand,  441  ;  Queensland,  443  ; 
licensing  laws,  other  Austi'ulian,  444  ; 
Victoria,  i/i.  ;  comj.ensation,  445  ; 
South  .Vustralia,  ili.;  Tasmania,  446  ; 
New  South  Wales,  448,  449  ;  Western 
Australia,  450  ;  habits  of  the  people, 
ib.  ;  tem])erance,  451  ;  Sonth  Africa, 
452-454  ;  Natal,  454  ;  habits  of  the 
]io|ndation,  ib. ;  Crown  Colonies,  455  ; 
colonial  liciuor  legislation,  457  ;  wine- 
growing and  Prohibition,  ib.  ;  local 
o[ition,  supjiosed  failure  of,  458  ; 
Imlia  and  Ceylon,  459  ;  restriction, 
461  ;  577 

LiixMise  Act  (Canada),  1883,  438 

sellers  in   Australian   colonies   and 

intenijierate  j>ersons,  435 
Li(piors,     intoxicating,     Canadian     law.s 

upo!i,  433 
Literature,  American,  252 
colonial,  252 

Indian,  92 

Liver] lool,  defence,  247  ;  556 

Living,  cost  of,  290 

Loans,  470 

Local  (Jovernment  Board,  258 

0))tion,  supposed  failure  of,  458, 

459  ;  referred  to,  431,  443-449,  451, 

452,  457,  577 
Loudon,  247,  296,  303,  309,  318,  375, 
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467-469,  478,  485,  VMS,  f-Oti,  nOS,  550, 
556,  568  ;  dock  laliouix-rs'  strikf,  and 
al)S('iicLM)t'iiiiil(lle-ilass  liostility  against 
workmen  in  tlie  uolonius,  236  ;  iiisliop 
of,  455  ;  ili'lcnce,  554 

LoiKlon  (Canada),  tliR  jioor  at,  331 

— —  Cliandicr  of  t'onmieive  and  Ini- 
jierial  l''iMliTation,  47!) 

Missionary  Socii'ty,  in  India,  423; 

in  Crown  Colonies,  424  ;  428 

University,  375,  38t!,  387 

Lon.sfellow,  380 

Loodiana,  42 

Loralai,  35,  44 

l^ord  Howe  Island,  157 

Mayor,  a  jiopular,  and  einiiinuent 

of  tile  fortes  of  the  (jueen,  574 

Lome,  The  Marquis  of,  482 

Louisiade  Arehiiiela;,'o,  division  of,  184 

Low  Cliiireh,  3115,  101,  412 

Lowe,  Mr.,  Chaueellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Viseount  Hherbronke),  318 

Loyalists,  American,  in  Bahamas,  208 

"  Lunii>ers'  "  strike,  285 

Lundi  Kotal,  23 

Lunis,  the,  38 

/>!«.?/(/(/,  170,  175 

Lyall,  Sir  A.,  il3  ;  quoted,  148 

Lytton,  Lord,  14  ;  and  the  Army  Com- 
mission, 50 

Mal'aulay,  Lord,  and  education  nf  Indian 
people,  100 ;  ndnute  of,  128  ;  fore- 
sight of  his  minutes  and  speeches, 
135 

Maedonald,  Sir  J.,  and  woman  franchise, 
281  ;  Imperial  Federation,  487,  488  ; 
referred  to,  230,  256,  352 

M'Gill  University,  365 

MacOregor,  Sir  C,  and  a  Russian  advance 
on  India,  8,  17,  18,  19  ;  his  sugges- 
tion as  to  an  attack  on  Russian  trade, 
62  ;  estimate  of  the  armies  of  native 
states,  06 

^L'-•Ilwraith,  Sir  T.,  256 

McMillan,  Mr.,  declaration  to  East  Syd- 
ney electors  on  immigration,  310 ; 
349,  488 

Madagascar,  and  France,  210,  212  :  re- 
ferred to,  4,  165,  101,  424,  522,  535 

Madras,  English  and  Scotch  planters  in, 
160  ;  referred  to,  29,  30,  42,  43,  46- 
49,  51,  68,  97,108,  109,  127,  559 

army,  38,  39,  43,  44,  46 

cavalry  and  infantry,  40 

Congress,  140 

(Jovernment,  51,  79,  96,  108 

Maimena,  63 

Maine,  Sir  II.,  and  the  nature  of  demo- 
cracy, 240,  241 

Maiwaud,  15,  37,  59 


Majorities,  colonial,  and  "one  man  one 
vote,"  257 

Majority  rule.  2  14 

Malay  Archipelago,  protectorates  in  the, 
18S  ;  220 

jieiiinsula,  our  success  in.  and  the 

Chinese,  189  ;  results  of  good  govern- 
ment, 189  :  163.  309 

Malaya,  future  of,  190 

ISriti.sh,  160 

Malays,  the,  43,  160  :  Javanese.  31 

Maldives,  158 

Malta,  composition  of  Council  of  (ioverii- 
ment  of,  221  ;  system  of  education, 
385;  Itoman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in,  425  ;  sale  of  intoxicants  to  minors, 
456  ;  its  tirst-cla.ss  imiiortance.  530  : 
in.agnilicent  harbours,  ih. :  defence. 
531  ;  m.anufactnring  establishment. 
iV(, ;  referred  to,  162,  259.  426,  505. 
508,  514 

M.anchester,  247,  279 

M(in(')ii\stcr  (t'i(iin/(((ii  and  the  (icneral 
Statr  system,  563 

Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  320,  406 

Mangrotha,  30 

Man,  Isle  of,  158 

Manitoba  and  its  Ui)i)er  House,  261  ; 
educati(ui,  359,  364.  365  ;  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  390  ;  Scott  Act,  431  : 
licenses  and  sale  of  liquor  to  intemjier- 
ate  persons,  435  ;  referred  to,  371. 
415,  419 

M.anning,  Cardinal,  405 

Manreuvres,  naval,  505 

Manufactures,  Indian,  86 

Maories,  the,  and  temperance,  441  ;  216, 
312 

Maria  Theresa,  554 

Maritime  Provinces,  390,  419,  495 

Maritzburg.  321  ;  cathedral  services,  421 

Marmora,  Sea  of.  9 

Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sistt., 
282.  469.  470 

Martin,  Mr.  I'atchctt,  anil  union  with 
Australia,  484  ;  the  colonial  selection 
of  governors.  493  ;  colonial  legists 
ami  the  Judicial  Committee  of  tin- 
Privy  Council,  493 

Sir  J,,  351 

Martin's  history  of  the  colonies,  405 

Martini-Henry  ritles,  26 

Martinique,  maidiood  suflnige  in,  207  ; 
French  garrison,  532  ;  referred  to, 
114,  159,  536 

Massowa,  173 

Matabeleland,  1 78 

Maurice,  Colonel,  and  .illiance  with  the 
Central  Powers.  61 

Mauritiu.s,  the.  authority  of  the  Council 
in,    155  ;    dcnianil    in,    for    imperial 
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:iiil  ill  tlilViisiiif;  iiifoniiatinii  n'^riirdiiig 
sugar  iiianuliictiiro,  li)8  ;  planters  of, 
and  a.  silver  stamlard,  Hi.  ;  wliiU' 
rori'igu  elenu'iit.  in,  20!) ;  Hindoos,  ih. ; 
the  Fioni'li  and  sclf-governiMent,  210  ; 
its  inii>iirtanii'  and  tlie  dillicnlty  of 
Iiolding  it  increased,  •21"_'  ;  laws,  ih.  ; 
school  system.  .'iSti ;  ( 'hristian  ( 'hurches 
and  concunent  endowment,  12ti, -127  ; 
sale  of  intoxicmts  to  minors,  LIS  ; 
liarlionr  and  defences,  WI\.  52"!  ;  M. 
de  Lanessan  and  conrpiest  of,  for 
France,  02 1  ;  releried  to,  iri7-159, 
1<):3,  187,  202.  217,531.  ."i.'iO 

Mayo,  The  Earl  of,  HO 

Mediterranean,  the.  ronte  to  India,  .530  ; 
referred  to.  62,  17;i.  5U.'i.  Ml -516, 
:k)0,  .'iSl 

Melbourne  Aijc,  -liH  ;  and  land  national- 
isation, 274 

Anjiis,  do..  -101  ;  274 

Ai'slnildsi'Di,  4ill 

-  —  l)iiil)i  Tc/i'i/raj)li ,  41;") 

Lm>'/er,  491 

lifvinv,  and  land  nationalisation, 

274 

sulmrbs,  workinj;  men  jiroprietors 

in,  292;  University,  075;  Working 
Men's  College,  376  ;"  the  15islioi>s,  401  ; 
Salvation  Army,  410;  publication  of 
the  "Sunday  Times,"  113;  Sunday 
observance.  Hi.  ;  <lefence,  501,  556  ; 
referred  to,  246-248,  296,  305,  306, 
343,  422,  452,  557,  569 

Members,  colonial,  their  iiosition,  255  ; 
])aynient  of,  256,  257 

Jlennonites  of  Manitoba,  415 

Mercier,  Mr.,  and  Im]>erial  Federation, 
487 

Merriman,  Mr.,  419  ;  and  the  Agents- 
General,  492 

Merv,  71,  73 

Methodist  Church  (Canada),  390,  391,  407 

Conference.    391  ;     and     national 

])rohil)ition.  432 

iMetbodists,  421.  426,— Canada,  389, 
390  ;  Hritish  North  America,  390 

Metz,  505 

Milans,  West  Indian,  215 

Militia,  the,  559  ;  ami  mobilisation.  566 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  S.,  ami  Indian  government, 
120  ;  296 

Millerite,  a,  409 

Mina  liazar,  38 

Mine-tields,  557 

Miner  representatives,  287,  288 

Minghetti,  Signor,  256 

Ministers  of  religion,  how  regarded  in 
the  colonies,  399 

of  religion  and  parliamentary  mem- 
bership, 399 


Minority  representation,  259  ;  work  on, 
jniblished  in  France,  incom|)lete,  ib. 

Missions,  398,  423,  427,  428 

Mobile  land  force,  555,  556 

Mobilisation,  538,  565,  566 

Indian,  46 

naval,  552 

Jloghnl  emiierurs,  78 

Mogluils,  122 

Mohammedan  negroes  as  military  police, 
180 

Mohammedans,  Indian,  42,  43;  Northern 
Indian,  48  ;  Punjab,  4(),  48,  52  ; 
North -West,  52;  and  the  National 
Congress  movement,  13()  ;  of  I?ritish 
India  and  votes  in  England,  496  ;  of 
French  India  and  votes  in  France,  ih.  ; 
referred  to,  12.  107,  174 

Molteno,  Mr.,  260 

Moltke,  Count  von,  560 

Mondias.sa,  170,  173,  174 

Mongolians,  150 

Montana,  Prohibition,  437 

Montreal,  out-door  relief,  330 ;  Cni- 
versity,  365  ;  referred  to,  95,  246, 
247,  294,  296,  362,  390,  395 

Montserrat,  214 

Moorhouse,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Man- 
chester), 372  ;  and  educational 
grants  to  Ronum  Catholics,  380  ;  his 
influence  in  Victoria,  40O  ;  his  cou- 
nection  with  irrigation  schemes,  (7;.  ; 
and  exchange  of  ])ulpits,  403  ;  prayer 
for  rain  in  Victoria,  411,  412 

Moran,  Cardinal,  and  Church  preced- 
ence, 403,  404  ;  an<l  Roman  Catholics 
in  Australasia,  404  ;  his  election  a.s 
cardinal,  405  ;  prohibition  as  to 
societies,  ib. 

Morglia,  38 

Moriori  tribe,  158 

Morocco,  178,  517 

Morris,  Mr.,  199 

Mortality,  infantile,  294 

Moscow,  141 

Moslem  troops,  42 

Mother-country,  the,  not  yet  an  example 
to  the  colonies  as  to  a  i)ractical  system 
of  defence,  569 

Mozambicpie,  170,  173,  175,  178 

Multan,  the  fortilication  of,  65,  66 

Municipal  institutions,  Indian,  104 

Murray,  Rev.  A.,  418 

river,  348,  349 

Musgrave,  the  late  Sir  A.,  and  Jamaica 
fruit  trade,  199  ;  and  coolie  inimigi-a- 
tion,  203 

Mussulmniis,  Indian,  opposition  of,  to 
National  Congress,  136,  139,  140 

Napoleon  III,  279 
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XajxileoiiiL'  coilo,  278 
Natal,  lcj,'islatiir(;  of,   !,')()  ;  himl  system, 
■J71  ;  iniiiiisriiiits  and  liniiii'sti/ail  sys- 
tt'iii,  //).  ;  (lenianil  for  skiiii-d  artisans, 
li91  ;  the  poor,  :}ol  ;  system  of  edu- 
cation, ;{8I,  :iS.")  ;  vaeaiicy  in  tlie  see 
oi;  and  the  Cliuich  (Jonni'il,  119,  420  ; 
lii|Uor  laws,  \\)\  ;     drunkenness,    ib.  ; 
sale   of  liiiuor,  456  ;  referred  to,  1,58, 
ltJ2,  174,  20(),  21;-..  :!01,  317,  320,  321 
National  Anthem,  379 
Nationalisation   of    eomnierce    and    in- 
dustry, 21)-) 
of'land,  23,-.,  274 

Nationality,  Australian,  483,  484 

Native  industries,  protection  of,  see 
Protection  of  native  industries 

Natives,  educated  Indian,  132 

Naval  def.-nce,  .503,  504 

Hill,  47t),  497 

liitellif,'ence  Department,  53S,  564 

struggle,  lirst  elfect  of  a,  544 

Volunteer  movement,  557 

Navy,  the,  and  colonists,  493  ;  fortitica- 
tion,  5U5,  506  ;  defence  of  foreign 
stations,  507,  508  ;  jiroposed  lionie 
ilefence  hy  the,  508  ;  increase  of  the, 
510,  511  ;  work  of  the,  512  ;  and  our 
superiority  of  strength,  553 

Neglected  C'hiMren's  Acts,  329 

Negro  democracy  and  llayti,  203  ;  con- 
trast in  Liberia,  and  in  Martinique 
and  (Juadelou])e,  ih. 

education,  387 

labour,  311 

peasant  proitrietors,  and  fruit  grow- 
ing, 199  ;  a  factor  in  the  West  Indian 
[iroblem,  200  ;  and  coolie  immigration, 
202 

poor,  medical  care  of  the,  206 

Negroes,  in  French  Antilles  and  Ueunion, 
2U7  ;  and  Bajitists,  424 

Nelson,  Admiral,  511 

Bishop  of,  and  the  Wesleyans,  403 

Headers  Series.  371  ;    expurgation 

in,  379 

Nei.al,  116 

Nevis,  214  ;  educational  system.  387 

New  Britain,  1S4,  185 

Brunswick,   education,    358,   359  ; 

primary  education,  387  ;  Baptists, 
Church  of  England  and  I'resbytei'ians 
in,  395  ;  Scott  Act,  431  ;  liipior  laws, 
434  ;  369 

Caledonia,     French    treatment    of 

natives  of,  186,  187  ;  the  French  iu, 
and  the  Australians,  535,  536  ;  re- 
ferred to,  164,  573 

England,  254 

Newfoundland,  education,  see  vol.  i.  p. 
13  ;    local    federation,    476  ;    referred 


31; 


390,   392 


to,   259,    29S, 
467 

New  (luinea,  iirotectoiate  of,  reason  for 
its  annexation,  182,  185  ;  Jurisdiction 
over  foreigners,  185  ;  High  Commis- 
sioner of,  and  his  jurisdiction,  ih.  ;  i)re- 
sent  government  an  experiment,  186  ; 
referred  to,  5,  163-166,  183.  188, 
489,  526 

German,  184 

—  Hanover,  184 
—  Ireland,  184,  185 

Alecklenl)urg,  184 

I'omerania,  184 

South  Wales,  factories  of,  musicians 

and  debiiting  societies  in  the,  233  ; 
U))per  House,  260  ;  the  poor,  327  ; 
(lovernment  management,  //..  ;  private 
trusts,  subsidy  of,  ///.  ;  boardiug-oul 
system,  /'..  ;  hos])itals  of,  and  the 
•■  mixed  system,"  //..  ;  i)ublic  money 
spent  on  charity,  328  ;  and  Victoria, 
fallacy  of  comparing  them.  339. 
340  ;  ])opulation  figures,  340  ;  re- 
venue, 341  ;  general  view  of  the 
comjjarison  by  free  traders  and  pro- 
tectionists. 342  ;  value  of  its  export 
and  im|)ort  for  live  years,  343 ; 
small  value  of  the  tigures,  344  ;  the 
position  in,  345  ;  arguments  for  Pro- 
tection, 346,  347  ;  tree  traders  and 
Ronuin  Catholics,  348  ;  i)roteetionists 
and  the  daily  press,  349  ;  educa- 
tion, 366,  377  ;  schools,  368  ;  Roman 
Catholics,  E|)iscopalians,  and  religious 
teaching,  371  ;  higher  instruction, 
373  ;  uinvcrsity,  375  ;  technical  edu- 
cation, ///,  ;  State  aid  to  Church 
of  England,  396  ;  discndowinent,  397  ; 
rresby*"rian  minister  in  Upjier  Houseof, 
399;  Protestantism.  101  ;  Low  Church, 
ih.  ;  Chundi  of  England  and  the  Orange 
Lodges,  ///.  ;  Presbyterians,  406  ;  Ho- 
man  Catholics  and  secret  societies,  ib.  ; 
Independents,  408  ;  Churchof  Engl.ind, 
411  ;  concurrent  endowment,  418  ; 
liquor  laws,  448,  119;  local  oi)tiou, 
448  ;  (i{jod  Templar>,  449  ;  wine- 
growing. 158;  federation,  476;  power 
of  the  Crown,  180  ;  Imperia'  Federa- 
tion, 484,  488-191;  war  and  uinon, 
573;  referred  to,  157,  184,  lh6,  197, 
227,  230-233,  240.  243,  247,  248, 
254,  256.  282,  283,  285,  307,  308. 
314,  315,  329,  332,  333,  350,  351, 
356,  357,  370,  380,  402,  404,  407. 
419,  444,  466-468,  483,  485,  495, 
497,  502,  577 

Westminster,  534 

York,  247 

Zealand,    Acts    concerning    rej)re- 
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sentiition,  lii'iS  ;  frfi-lmldeis,  200  ;  pro- 
givs^ive  taxation,  270  ;  the  poor  in, 
32;");  jioor  law,  ih.  ;  Hoanls,  ili.  ;  luiids, 
ill.  ;  powers  of  Jloanls,  32"),  320  ; 
system,  reseiiiblanci'  of,  to  our  own,  320; 
view  of  protection,  349,  3r)0  ;  exjienili- 
ture  upon  education,  370 ;  reli<,'ious 
teaclnng,  371  ;  secondary  education. 
374  ;  universities,  37.') ;  technical  din- 
cation.  370  ;  cumulative  vote,  377  ; 
Presbyterians,  380,  400,  40.''.,  4(10  ; 
educational  statistics,  387  ;  primary 
education,  (7/.  ;  Salvation  Army,  410  ; 
Sunday  observance,  413  ;  liipior  laws, 
441,  442;  excessive  <lrinkers,  442; 
clubs,  443,  4,")2  ;  licensin<?  boilies, 
444  ;  local  o|)tion,  4.")!)  ;  federation, 
470,  480  ;  Imperial  Federation,  488  ; 
troops,  .OOl  ;  defence.  ,')02  ;  steam  coal, 
.'■.43;  referred  to.  l.'.7-ir)<),  184,  187, 
188,  210,  218,  224,  231,  240,  240. 
247,  250,  2,')7,  2.''.9,  270,  271,  27'), 
278,  281,  314,  324,  327.  33it,  343. 
30;'.,  300,  308,  407,  422,  440-448, 
407,  498,  520,  ,540,  .570,  .')81 

Xew  /enhuul  11/  To-day,  32,5 

The  Co/on y  of,  350 

Newspaper  education,  370 

Niagara,  African,  178 

Falls,  288 

Niger,  the,  102,  103,  100,  173,  182 

Comi)any,   the    Royal,    100  ;    and 

German  traders,  180,  181  ;  recof,'nition 
of  the,  by  Berlin  Conference,  181  : 
the  (iernians  and  non-observance  of 
stipulations  by  the,  183 

Lower,    1.58,   100  ;    our    sphere   of 

influence  on  the,  ]  79  ;  its  free  naviga- 
tion a  gain  to  us,  181 

U])per,  lOfi 

Nile,  the,  173,  175,  559 

Nine-hour   day,  285,  287  ;    ell'ect  o(,  in 

Ca|.e  Colouy,  288 
Nizam,  07 
Nore,  the,  508 
Norfolk  Island,  157  ;  its  Assembly,  204  ; 

peculiarity  as  regards  immigrants,  ili. 
Noumea  (New  Caledonia),  535,  536  ;  and 

attack  upon  Australia,  573 
Nova  Scotia,   287  ;    charitable   .asylums, 

331  ;   education,  303  ;    schools,   371  ; 

I'resbyterian    (!hurch   in,   392  ;    Scott 

Act,  431,  433  ;  liquor  laws,  434 
Nowshera,  2*2 

Nugent,  Sir  C,  on  blockade,  604 
Nushki,  32-34 
Nyassa,    L.ike,    175  ;     and    Portuguese 

claims,  170,  177 
— — •  region,  trade  of,  175 

Obock,  530 


Oddfellows  in  the  colonies,  319  ;  Man- 
chester Unity  of,  in  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  310.  320,  405 

Udicers,  558  ;  Imlian  commanding,  48  ; 
naval,  and  the  "line  of  defence,"  503  ; 
militia,  559  ;  volunteers,  //). 

Oil  rivers,  why  so  called,  181  ;  their 
])osition  and  administration,  1S2 

Ontario,  the  indigent  poor,  330  ;  educa- 
tion, 300  ;  liberality  of  the  system, 
ill.  ;  secondary  education,  374  ;  j.ri- 
imiry  education.  387  ;  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  in,  390  ;  re- 
port by  Church  of  England  Hisho)) 
of,  303,  394  ;  Presbyterians  in,  400  ; 
CInireh  of  Fnglaml  and  Urimgc  Lodges, 
401  ;  Sunday  excursions,  413  ;  Scott 
Act,  431-433;  licenses,  433;  sellers 
of  liquor,  and  death  dnring  intoxica- 
tion. 433,  434  ;  relations  o''  inteni- 
])erate  persons,  433  ;  Lifpior  Act,  430  ; 
Prohibition,  4  10  ;  wine-growing,  457  ; 
referred  to,  260,  288,  318,  361-304, 
309,  371,  370,  410 

Operatives,  Canadian,  jiavliamc^ntary  in- 
fluence of,  287 

Opinion,  foreign,  on  our  defence,  .ind 
naval  anil  military  organisation,  570 

Organisation  and  strategy  for  land  anil 
sea  service,  general  principles  of,  537 

,   army,  ami   the  Volunteers,   565, 

506 

religious,  389 

Orange  River  Fr.c  State,  the  Dutch  ami 
sale  of  drink  to  natives,  313,  455  ; 
gi-ain,  174 

Ottawa,  395 

Ownership,  Stati',  of  colonial  lands,  273 

Oxford,  375,  387,  498 

Oxus.  34 

Pacii-ic,  i.artition  of  the  islands  of,  184  : 
future  of,  187  ;  ellect  of  a  check  in 
the,  526  ;  referred  to,  5,  7,  60,  01,  83, 
150,  163,  104.  100.  107,101,  193,  105, 
21(1,  489,  533,  53.5,  530,  581 

Island  nnssions,  427,  428 

Slope,  311 

South-West,  104 

— -  Western,  184,  188,  520 

Pahang,  189 

Palmerstou,     Lonl,     oilers    of    territory 

declined  by,  190 
Panibete,  176 
Pamir,  33 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  533,  530 
Papuan  Island,  see  New  Guinea 
Paradol,  Prevost-,  on  "the  future,"  581, 

582 
Paris,  American  studios  of,  261  ;   forts 
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of, 

r.4''- 


')05 ;    ami    food   supjily  in  1870, 


181  ; 

I'k   ill 

11,  8;i, 

lyf), 


■iritnrv 


'.'iSl, 
forts 


Paikes,  Sir  II.,  (luotL'il,  on  tlie  Cliiiit-se, 
302;  anil  the  t'liiiu'sc,  Ijii.'i,  307,  309; 
assisteil  ))a.ssage.s,  31. ">  ;  and  Inipt'rial 
Federation,  482,  185;  referred  to,  '230, 
•jr.ti,  200,  262,  282,  407,  490.  494 

I'arkin,  Mr.,  and  Iiiiiierial  Federation, 
484  ;  at  Sydney,  48f<,  489  ;  in  Victoria, 
491  ;  referred  to,  280.  46,5,  466 

Parliamentary  ]>ecnliarities,  256 

I'arliaments,  colonial,  I'oniiiositiou  of, 
254 

Parnell-Rlindes  corresiiondence,  479 

Parsees  of  British  India  and  votes  in 
KiiKland,  496 

Pathans,  40,  52,  69,  72 

Patrimonio  Treaty,  French  and  Malagasy 
te.\t  of,  210 

"Pauper,"  "  pau])erisni,"  "  iioorhouse," 
how  regariled  in  the  colonies,  328 

Paupers,  white,  313 

Payment  of  members,  231,  255-257,  280 

Payne,  Mr.  E.  .T.,  164 

Pearson,  Dr.,  Education  Minister  of 
Victoria,  229  ;  his  report  ou  educa- 
tion, 367  ;  ami  Bible  teaching  in 
schools,  379,  380  ;  Roman  Catholic 
opposition  to  school  systems  in  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales,  380, 
381 

Peiwar  Kotal,  27 

Pekiu,  75,  76 

Peiiang,  Chinese  magistrates  at,  and 
(ireat  Britain,  189 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Comiiany,  the, 
and  Lascars,  308 

Pelijdeh,  18,  19 

Perak,  189 

Perim,  157,  169  ;  the  harbour  of,  its  capa- 
city and  safety,  529 

Persia,  division  of,  with  Russia,  63  ; 
referred  to,  11,  29,  33,  57,  60,  63,  74- 
76 

Xortheni,  63,  74 

Shah  of,  74 

Persian  Gulf,  28,  34 

Peshawur,  15,  22,  25,  32,  35,  44,  45,  65, 
66 

Peru,  173 

Pieterniaritzburg  ;  see  Maritzburg 

Pindi,  the,  45 

Pishin,  23,  35 

Pitcairn,  157,  195 

Plantations,  the  (,'ouiicil  of  Foreign,  209 

Playfair,  Sir  Lyon,  on  protection  and 
wages,  356,  357 

Playford,  Mr.,  256  ;  and  local  option, 
446 

Plural  vote,  234 

Police,  Indian,  125  ;  military,  527,  528 


Policy,  Court  of,  20,'. 
uniform  Indian, 


80  ;  frontier,  ih. 


Political  peculiarities,  colonial,  256 

Politics,  colonial,  253 

Polish  Quailrilateral,  10 

Poll-ta.x,  277,  302 

Polynesia,  5,  187  ;  and  see  I'acilic 

Polynesians,  the,  and  French  and  (itr- 
m.ans,  186 

Poudichcriy,  112,  113 

Poor,  the— 111  Xew  Zealand,  325  ;  New 
South  Wales,  327  ;  Victoria,  329  : 
o^.ier  Australian  colonies,  330  ; 
Dominion  of  Canada,  ib.  ;  South 
Africa  and  Crown  colonies,  331 

/'<ijiii/(tr  (I'oivnnnt'nl,  240 

Popular  Government,  244 

Port  t'astries,  harbour,  533,  534 

Darwin,    military    purjioses,    526  : 

relcrreil  to,  502,  526,  535 

Elizabeth,  422 

Hamilton,  29 

Louis,  210  ;  fortilications.  524 

Phillip,  273 

of  Spain,   Roman    Catholic    .\rch- 

bishop  ami  English  Bislioj)  of,  425  : 
and  see  Trinidad 

Royal,  533 

Said,  coaling  station,  529 

Ports,  commercial,  fortilication  of,  556 

J'ortsdown,  527 

Portsmouth,  527 

Portug.al,  161,  168,  176-178,  181 

Portuguese,  the,  113  ;  claims  in  the 
Lakes  territory,  175  ;  and  railroads  in 
their  West  African  jiossessions,  179 

Poseii,  10 

"  Position  "  warfare,  554 

Positivist,  a,  409 

Post.age,  469 

Posts,  naval  and  tr.'ide,  195  ;  and  see 
Coaling  Stations 

Powers,  the  Central,  60 

Prague,  141 

Pmlikants,  418 

Prendergast,  Generi'l.  27 

Presbyterianism,  406 

Presbyterians,  Scotch,  and  the  African 
LakesConipany,  176  ;  anil  RomanCath- 
olic  schools,  380,  381  ;  in  Canada,  389. 
390  ;  membership  in  Canada,  392  ; 
Cajie  Colony,  416  ;  in  Crown  colonies 
and  Australasia,  424  ;  referred  to,  390, 
396,  400,  402,  405,  411,  455 

Presidency  Governments,  50 

system,  the,  48  ;  fatal  to  vigour  of 

action,  49  ;  reforms,  50  ;  Army  Com- 
mission of  1879  aii<i  abolition  of,  ih. ; 
representation  by  Indian  (Jovcrnment 
in  1888,  51  ;  its  con.sequences  in  civil 
and  military  affairs,  52 
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Press,  colonial,  253 
I'retnriii,  250 

I'l'evo.st-l'iiriuloi,  581,  582 

i'riiiiitivy  Mftlioclists  (Canada),  391 ;  40", 
•108 

I'liiici!  Eilwanl  Island,  2t)0  ;  ediicalion, 
;jtj:i  ;  Sfhnols,  371;  Scott  Act,  131, 
433;  sail;  of  liquor  to  Indians  and 
minors,  434 

I'roj,'ri'ssivo  taxation,  270-7,  279 

I'roliiliition,  430-433,  436.  438,  440, 
443,  444,  440,  451,  450-458 

party  and  liigh  license  system,  430 

I'ro|ierty,  growtli  of,  278 

l*ro)ii)rti()nal  representation,  259 

I'roiirii'lors,  ne.Ljro-jieasant,   1 119,  202 

I'rotection,  23i,  255,  208,  209,  272,  273. 
279,  283,  309,  331  rt  .sr,;.,  472,  475 

ar;,'nnu'nts  for,  340 

Australasian,  338 

colonial,  in  1808,  332  ;  sulisei|nent 

experience,  ellect  of,  333  ;  hearinff  of, 
on  imperial  and  Australasian  federa- 
tion, 338 

compensates  Australian  and  Cana- 
dian manufacturer,  295 

of   native    industries  —  I'rotection, 

colonial,  in  1808,  332  ;  suliseciuent 
experience,  ellect  of,  333  ;  Victoria 
under  protection,  334  ;  local  manu- 
factures, f,'rowtli  of,  335  —  i^oods 
manufacture<l,  kinds  of,  330  ;  federa- 
tion, Australasian  and  imperial,  hear- 
ini;  on,  of  colonial  protection,  338  ; 
comparison  lictwcen  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  fallacies  of,  339  ;  po]iu- 
lation  figures,  340  ;  revenue,  341  ;  other 
liffures,  ih.  ;  comparison  between  the 
colonies,  gem'ral  view  of,  342  ;  tlie 
linures,  .small  value  of  the.  344  ;  the 
position  in  New  South  Wales,  345  ; 
arguments  for  iMotection,  340  ;  itoinan 
Catlmlics,  348  ;  party  funds,  subsidies 
to,  ih. ;  smuggling,  ih. ;  New  Zealand 
view,  349  ;  yneensland  view,  350  ; 
(Canadian  view,  352  ;  niuon,  com- 
mercial, 353  ;  direct  taxation,  sujiport 
gained  for  jirotection  by  tiie  unpoim- 
larily  of,  355  ;  wages,  ellect  of  protec- 
tion u|)on,  356 

Protectionists  anil  votes  in  Sydney,  257 

Protective  system  ancl  national  tinance 
and  prosi)erity,  342  ;  and  trade,  343 

Protectorates  and  spheres  of  intluence, 
163  ;  grow  into  colonies,  182  ;  sale  of 
liipior,  450 

Protestant  Ki>isco|)al  Clinrch  (Uniteil 
States),  growth  of,  394  ;  .Mr.  Hryce 
and  memberslnp  of  the,  ib. 

Union,  390,  411 

I'rotestantism,  401,  410 


Provident  Societies,  319  et  scq, 

I'lussia  and  liavaria.  573 

Public  dulv,  slaMiliU'ii  of,  in  the  colonies, 
254 

houses  and  Sunday  closing,  413 

—  -school  system,  378 

the.  and  defence,  500 

works,  280 

Pulpits,  exchange  of,  402 

Pulsforii,  -Mr.  (Sydney  Chamlier  of  Com- 
merce), and  Victorian  gold,  340 

Punjab,  recruits  from,  nature  of,  528  ; 
referied  to,  15,  23,  25,  29,  42,  52,  08. 
9.5,  107,  109.  118,  139 

Frontier  Foice,  40,  50 

(iovcrnnient,  27,  30,  37,  38 

Puritans,  Englisli,  417 
Pyrford.  554 

tjninit'i/i/  /i'fficir,  editor  of,  and  natural 
rights^  239 

(Quebec  (city),  250,  294 

(Quebec  (province)  maintenance  of  [loor 
j)ersons,  330  ;  (prov. )  education,  358, 
359,  361,  302  ;  Protestants  and  Koman 
Catholics  in,  390  ;  llonian  Catholic 
Church,  410;  licpior  sellers  and  re- 
lations of  iiitem])erate  jiersons,  433  ; 
local  liquor  laws.  434  ;  referred  to, 
102,  259.  28ft 

Scott  A.'t,  431-433 

University  (Roman  Catholic),  365 

Queen,    II. M.   the,   and    home    defences, 

575  ;  referred  to,  92,  132,  134,  495 

Q\ieensland,  view  of  protection,  350, 
351  ;  compulsory  education,  370  ; 
religious  teaching,  371;  "mixed 
schools,"  377  ;  disendowment,  397  ; 
High  Chnrcli  element,  401,  402  ;  local 
option,  443  ;  defence,  473  ;  jiower  of 
the  Crown,  480;  Imperial  toleration, 
484,  490,  491  ;  taxation,  497  ;  organ- 
isation of  forces,  502  ;  referred  to, 
100,  180,  198,  231,  240,  254,  25(), 
259,  280,  282,  280,  290,  329,  305, 
300.  308,  407,  452,  407,  408,  495, 
520,  .539,  583 

Northern,  180 

Quetta  line  of  defence,  23  ;  referred  to, 
12,  14,  19,  20,  22-20,  32,  34-30,  44, 
50,  51,  55,  58,  03,  65 

Quick,  Dr.,  and  land  tenure  in  Victoria, 
272 

Quilimane,  175 

Races,  native,  destruction  of,  by  Eng- 
lish, in  Pennsylvania,  United  States, 
ami  Canada,  311,  312 

Iladicalism,  doniiiumt,  of  the  colonies, 
its  position,  268 

Ilailway  material,  colonial,  253 


iil\irul 


noes, 
495 

;}50, 

370; 
iiiixeil 

397  ; 

local 
)\ver  of 

atiou, 

organ - 

red   to, 

'Mil, 
490, 


ictoria, 


)y  Eng- 
States, 

oloiiies. 
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llailways,  liidiiiii,  8'J 

State,  'Jti;') 

ItaJiiutaiKi.  1 17 

llajpiits,   l;'.,  113 

llupii,  llie  island  of,  and  tlic  Frencli,  "lUG 

Uawsou,  Sir  llawson,  and  exports  from 
tlie  (ianil)ia  and  liagos,  179;  ami 
^'rowtli  nf  ])roperty  in  Anstralian 
(•olonies,  •_'7S  ;  47'S 

llawid  I'indi,  22,  21,  3'.,  3(),   1  I,  l.'i,  18 

Ueclialiites,  the,  in  Anstralia,  Canada, 
and  Sontli  Africa,  321,  105 

llecriiitin;^,  .')28 

ileilistril.ntion  Hill,  2".8 

Ued  Sea,  lti3,  ."129,  W-W  ;  route,  ,"i22 

lli'/ei-fiiihnn,  the,  2l)2-2ljl 

lU'forniecl  Episeoi)al  Clinnh  in  Canada, 
395 

llefiirnis,  Indian,  50 

Ue;;eni;y,  colonies  of  the.  579 

Jtelations,  fntnre,  between  the  mother- 
cimntry  and  the  remainder  of  the  p]m- 
]iire,    U)5  ;    tinaneial   federation,  470  ; 

.  a  customs  union,  471  ;  common  tariff, 
diliicnlties  of  a.  475  ;  the  Rose- 
hery-Salishnry  eorres)iondeni'e,  477  ; 
Rhoiles-l'arnell  correspondence,  479; 
the  Crown,  power  of,  480  :  colo- 
nial opinion.  480  ;  recent  chanjie, 
481  ;  secession,  the  right  of,  48H  ; 
the  Western  Australia  del>at(',  489 
491);  the  Agents-(!eneral,  492,  493; 
a  Council  of  them.  193  ;  confeileration, 
full,  no  prospect  of,  494.  195  ;  exist- 
ing lies  between  various  ))arts  of  the 
British  Empire,  49(i;  defence,  practi- 
cal suggestions  hearing  on,  ib. 

Ueligion — Religious  organisation  of  the 
colonies,  variety  of  the.  3S9  ;  Oomin- 
iou  of  Canada, /'a  ;  I'nilestaut  I'ldon, 
390;  Uniteil  Methoilist  Clinrch  of 
British  North  America,  391  ;  United 
Presbyterian  (!hurch  of  do.,  392; 
Church  of  i;nglaiid  in  Canada,  393; 
lieformed  Episcojial  Church,  395; 
Baptists,  ih. ;  Australia,  3',tt) ;  abolition 
of  State  aid,  ellects  of  the,  397  : 
Church  of  Eiiglaml  in  Australia,  400  ; 
High  ('liurch  movement,  //;. ;  orgauis- 
ntion  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
A\istralia,  402;  (pu'stion  of  jireced- 
ence,  403  ;  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
404  ;  I'resliyterianism,  40(i  ;  Method- 
ism, Wesleyan,  407  ;  other  Method- 
ists, //(.  ;  Congregatioualists  .and 
Baptists,  408  ;  smaller  bodies,  ih. ; 
Salvation  Army,  409  ;  Protestantism, 
Australian,  4 ID  ;  Sunday  observance 
in  the  colonies,  412  ;  tendencies, 
colonial,  in  religious  thought,  414  ; 
South  Africa — Religious  life  in,  415  ; 


the  Boers,  religions  life  of,  417  ;  the 
Doppers.  ih.  ;  Scotch  ministers,  118  ; 
DisestablishnuMil,  ///. ;  Cliuri'li  of  Eng- 
land. 419-121  ;  NVesleyans.  421  ; 
Roman  Catholics,  422  ;  Salvation 
Army.  ih.  ;  Sunday  observance,  ih.  ; 
India.  123  ;  Crown  colonies.  424  — 
Trinidad,  425  ;  other  West  India 
Islands.  420  ;  Mauritius.  //).  ;  dis- 
establishment, 427  :  Paeilie  Islands 
anil  other  missions,  //).  ;  conclusion, 
428,  577 

Rents,  at,  Toronto,.  Montreal,  Quebec, 
St.  .lolin's  (New  Brunswick),  Halifax, 
and  Ontario.  292,  294.  295  ;  in  mining 
districts  of  Canada.  //'. 

Rejiresentation,  attempt  to  ileal  with,  in 
New  Zealanil,  258 

colonial,  478 

Representative  institutions  in  French 
colonies,  206 

Responsibility,  fixing  of,  565 

Retrenchment,  Indian,  126 

Ri'uni(Ui,  blacks  of,  114  ;  manhood  suf- 
frage in,  207  ;  negroes  of,  ih.  ;  referred 
to,  159.  210.  .524'.  534 

Reveniu'.  Indian.  80,  89.  91 

Revolutionary  Socialism,  how  regarded 
liy  workmen  in  the  colonies  and 
United  States,  265,  and  see  Soci.alisni 

llfviii'  Militaire  de  V Etmmjfr  and  tlie 
( 'hannel  Islands,  .509 

Rhodes,  Mr.,  237  ;  and  Parnellite  funds, 
479  ;  in  Africa,  539 

Parmdl  correspondence,  479 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  211 

Ripon,  The  Maripus  of,  54  ;  and  the 
Army  (Jonindssion,  50  ;  and  tlie  powers 
of  Indian  municipalities,  146 

Ritu.alisin.  Australian,  400 

Iliverina.  343.  347 

Roberts.  Sir  K.,  his  position  at  Kur.am. 
28  ;  and  the  defence  of  Cliitral,  32  ; 
Indian  transjiort,  37  ;  liis  popularity, 
intluence,  and  characteristics,  148. 
149;   13.  29 

Robinson.  Sir  W.,  (Jovernor  of  Trinidad, 
and  coolie  immigration  in  the  West 
Imlies.  202 

(Governor  of  Western  Australia,  on 

the  government  of  an  ordinary  Crown 
colony,  206 

Rochdale,  296 

Rockliainptoii,  401 

Roman  ththolic  Church  in  Anstralia. 
404  ;  money  spent  on  churches,  405  ; 
and  secret  societies,  405,  406  ;  Aus- 
tralasia and  Canada,  410  ;  India,  423  ; 
Canada,  389,  487 

membership  in  Canada,  392  ; 

population  in  Australasia,  404,  4U5 
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Koiiian  Ciitliolics  ami  ]irotectioi),  318  ; 
schools,  :J71-;57.'i  ;  in  Australia,  'MW  ; 
and  I'diiiioiis  teacliiiij,',  ;i7S  ;  I'llui'a- 
tion,  y;")!!,  litJO,  W-,-1,  :!0;i,  :j<JI,  :J(iri. 
3tJ8  ;  secular  and  ruliKious  tfadiintr. 
380;  educational  grants,  //;.  ;  tcaclii'rs 
in  j)>il)lic  schools.  382  ;  and  education 
in  the  Cajie,  383  ;  Triniilad,  38(1  ; 
South  Africa,  41.'>.  \'1'1  ;  Cape  Colony, 
410  ;  Mauritius,  I2t!,   127  ;  4l!» 

Uonians,  f,'overnnient  of  the,  11  (i 

Home,  122,  lOD 

ilosebery,  the  Karl  of,  and  Inijierial 
Federation,  'Itiri,  ■!(!(),  17ti  ;  and  a 
customs  union,  171.  475  ;  colonial 
representation,  478  ;  Home  Mule,  ///.  ; 
referred  to.  487,  4!n 

-Salisbury  corres|ionilenrc.  477 

Uonniania,  192 

lloyal  t'olonial  Institute,  4i)ij 

Conmiissiou     and     "  indentured " 

labour  in  Trinidail  and  Denierara.  2(i2 

Russell,  Mr.  .J.,  3t;0 

Russia,  iiniiortance  of  AI'Khan  co-opera- 
tion to,  21  ;  her  vulnerability  and  in- 
vidnerability,  (iO,  61  ;  conijiarison  of. 
with  ourselves,  71  ;  her  advantages, 
72  ;  fiiul  our  means  of  counterattack, 
558  ;  and  India,  571  ;  referred  to. 
4-13,  17-21,  33-35,  5ti-t33,  (5.5,  7(i,  72- 
77,  82,  88,  89,  91,  105-107,  111,  122, 
124,  147,  191,  244,  310,  417.  49.^  503, 
516,  52.5,  553,  57(J,  583 

Einiieror  of,  8,  10,  14,  3t5 


Jinj^nia  in  Central  Asi'ii,  9 

Russian  alliance,  a,  and  Indian  defence, 
6;  invasion,  17;  advance,  19  ;  further 
advance,  35 

Einuire,  36,  122 

Government,  122 

race,  582 

Russians  and  tea-drinking,  219  ;  cost 
of  railwiiys  and  bridges,  34  ;  referred 
to,  9-11,  13-21,  33.  34,  36-39,  41,  42, 
47,  54-56,  58,  63-65,  69-71,  73,  74, 
101,  117,  119,  146 

Ru.isias  Hope,  The,  541 

Sacrifices,  colonial,  for  education,  369 
Saigon,  536 

"St.  Christopher  (St.  Kitts)  Nevis,"  214 
St.  Helena  system  of  education,  385 

its  garrison,  population,  an<l  local 

ndlitia    organisation,    520,    521 ;    re- 
ferred to,  158,  535 
Saint-Hilaire,  M.  B.,  quoted  on  the  Presi- 
dency system,  52 

on  our  rule  in  India,  122,  124 

St.  Kitts,  214  ;  educational  system,  387 
St.  Lucia,   Landscapes  of  223  ;    experi- 
ment of  Government  interest  in  a  cen- 


tral sugar  factory  a  success,  198  ;  coal- 
ing stalion.  533  ;   ri'tci^rcd  to.  214,  557 

St.  I'atrick's  Cathedral,  Mcili<iuinc,  405 

St.  Vincent,  21  1  ;  Sumiay  closing,  455  ; 
sale  of  intoxicants  to  minors,  456 

Salisbury- Itoscbery  correspondence,  477 

Salisbury,  The  Manpiis  of,  and  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  193  ;  lm|itiial  Federation, 
486;  alliance  with  the  Central  Powers, 
281,  305.  404.512 

Salmon,  .Mr.,  on  the  West  Indies,  195, 
196  ;  existing  Crown  Colony  institu- 
tions, 206  ;  confederation,  215  ;  taxa- 
tion in  Ceylon,  220 

S(dt  Range,  the,  48 

Salvation  Army,  409,  410;  in  South 
Africa,  ami  the  Hottentots.  422;  and 
Dutch  ministers.  //;. ;  in  lii<lia,  424 

Sanjarcaiicl.  17,  74 

Samoa  and  I'nited  States,  187 

Sandeman.  Sir  R.,  14,  19;  his  chief 
assistant  .'iiul  Russian  occupation  of 
Afghanistan.  20  ;  the  Indian  frontier, 
29;  his  local  levy  system,  31,  32; 
and  the  tri!)es,  37  ;  survey  of  the 
(iomul,  38  ;  refened  to,  27-30,  213 

Sandford,  Sir  F.,  258 

Sandhurst,  376 

San  Francisco,  211 

Sankevite,  a,  409 

Sarakl'is,  18,  74 

Sarawak,   163,    182 
torate  over,  188 

Sargeant,    Rev.    G., 

Indian  Wesleyan  Conlerence,  and  the 
revenue  of  slave  colonies  since  enianci- 
jiation,  200 

Savings  banks,  321 ,  342 

Scainlinavians.  582 

Scanlen,  Sir  T..  260 

Scenes,  Indian,  149  ;  tropical.  223 

Sceptic,  a,  409 

Scholarship  system,  374 

Scholarships,  386  ;  St.ate,  377 

School  attendance,  387 

Boards.  36<i 

books  and  Christianity.  379 

fees.  368,  369,  374 

tax,  city,  of  Montreal,  362 

Schools,  Roman  Catholic,  359,  ;'.60,  362, 
371,  373,  378.  380.  381  ;  free,  368  ;  of 
Mines.  376  ;  "  mixeil,"  377  ;  jirivate, 
ill.  ;  "  dissentient,"  ih. 

boarding,   gi'ants   to,  383 ;    farm, 

■ib.  ;  State-aided,  386 

Schreiner,  Miss  0.,  253 

Scotch  ministers  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 

Church,  418 
Scotland,  290,  392,  412,  413,  418,  479 
Scott  Act  (Can.ada),  431,  432,  435,  438- 

440,  448,  458 


purpose  of  jirotcc- 
I'rcsident  of   West 
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Scalioiinl,  ])rotfi'tioii  ol'  the,  ami  soldiers 
and  sailors,  .1.18 

Hi'cessinii,  tlm  rij,'lit  of,  48(5,  .178 

Sui'oiidiiry  t'ducatioii,  :J7I  ;  and  tlu' work- 
ing I'lasses,  i\). 

instruction,  colonial,  2,13 

Secular  school  system.  |pro|iosals  of  o])- 
jionents  of,  ;iS'o  ;  the  rejily,  ;!81 

Security,  false,  .137 

Heeley,  I'rofussor,  on  liritish  LTovernment 
in  India,  '.18  ;  and  federal  union, 
lit.l  ;  referred  to,   178,  ri7y 

Seine,  the,  535 

Seistun,  1!»,  33.  34 

Sella,  Sijxnor,  2.1(1 

Sendall,  Sir  Walter,  215 

Sencfial,  French  force  in,  519  ;  referred 
to,  IM,  181,  508 

Sene,i,'amUia,  the  Fremh  and  national 
money  sjient  on.  180 

Service,  Mr.,  and  imiiroved  le^'islation, 
283  ;  referred  to.  22it,  256,  334,  4!)6 

Settlements,  troi>ical,  158 

Seychelles,  158 

Shanghai,  221 

Shea.  Sir  Ambrose,  and  tibre  in  Hahamas, 
199  ;  493 

Shearers  in  Austr.ilia,  31(3 

She|istone,  Sir  Theojihilus,  420 

Shijis,  fast  -  steaming  merchant,  540, 
541 

Shire,  the,  175 

Shore  batteries.  557 

"  Shnutins,"  450 

Siberia,  7(),  87 

Sibi,  2(),  35 

I'ishin  Railway,  34 

Sicily,  97 

Sidney,  Sir  P.,  244 

Sici'ra  Leone,  devi'lopment 
tional  exjienditure  on,  by 
I'arliament,  180  ;  school  system,  385 
questioTi  as  to  sniliciency  of  its  de- 
fence, 518,  519;  black  troops.  519; 
harbour,  ib.  •  Hejwrt  of  Royal  Com- 
nussion  as  t  '  s  strategical  value,  519. 
520  ;  Lord  .  .rnarvon  on  its  occupa- 
tion in  the  event  of  war,  ib.  ;  referred 
to.  531,  534,  557 

Sikh  police,  527 


179  ;  na- 
Im])erial 


regiments,  ste.idiness  of,  42.  43 

States,    army    of,    insjiection    antl 

elliciency,  70 

Sikhs,  the,  39,  40,  .12,  69,  72,  97,  113 

Simla,  104 

Commission  of  1879  and  the  Presi- 
dency system.  50,  1 28 

Simon's  Bav,  521-523 

Sindh,  23,  .15 

Singapore,  188  ;  develoiiment  of  trade, 
189  ;    the  Chinese,  309  ;    referred  to. 


195,  221  ;  as  a  coaling  station  in  time 

of  war,  527 
Singh.    Itajah  Uamjial,  his  confusion  of 

metaphors,  95 
Single  tax  and  Mr.  II.  Oeorge,  297 
■■Sixjienny   Ueslaurants"  in  Melbourtie. 

291.  293 
Skobelelf,  8;  his  olliccrs,  and  their  treat- 
ment of  native  ciiiefs.  contrasted  willi 

that  of  the  British,  71 
Slavery,  162 
Slavonic  delegates  at  Prague  and  Moscow, 

141 
Smith.  Adam,  and  imjierial  unity,  495 

.Mr.  \V.  II,,  and  Imperial  Federa- 
tion. 477 

Mr.  (ioldwin.  354 

Ml-.     Murray,    and   Protection   in 

Victoria,  335 

Smuggling,  .348 

.Siuder  amniuintion,  26 

Socialism,  cohuual  opinion  regarding, 
267  ;  referred  to,  261,  279.  2S0,  296. 
324,  357  ;  and  .see  State-socialism 

Soriiil  Wilj'iirf,  Siili/ertti  (;/',  356 

Societies,  Uovernment  friendly,  in  New 
Zealand.  322  ;  a  failure  in  the 
mother-country,  ili.  ;  high  percentage 
of  ])(jpulation  insured  in  New  Zealand, 
323  ;  temiierance  section,  ih. 

provident  —  friendly,      319  —  in 

South  Africa,  320  ;  savings  banks, 
321  ;  racial  ditliculties,  322  ;  Govern- 
ment friendly  societies,  ib.  ;  State 
insurance,  general,  324 

secret,  405 


Socotra,  Sultan  of,  170 
Soldiers  and  political  olfices,  28 
Solouion  Islands,  division  of,  184 
Somali  jirotcctorate,  its  annexation,  169 
— ■ —  Territory,  163 

Soudan,  29,  42,  164,  168,  169,  173,  178 
South   Al'rican   Kepublic,   178  ;    and  .see 
Transvaal 

Australia,  and  the  Cliiiie.se,    302  ; 

the  poor  in,  330  ;  eilucation,  366,  368  ; 
free  schools,  .368  ;  comjuilsory  educa- 
tion, 370 ;  religious  teaching,  371  ; 
universities,  375  ;  technical  education, 
376  ;  educational  jieculiarities,  377  ; 
lligli  Cliurch  clergy,  402;  Bible 
Christians.  408  ;  local  option.  444, 
445  ;  Prohibition,  446  ;  publicans 
and  loitering,  ib.  ;  wine-growing,  457  ; 
organisation  of  forces,  502  ;  referred 
to.  230,  240,  248,  256,  259,  282,  285, 
286,  314,  329,  336.  343,  350,  383, 
384,  407,  452,  467,  526 
Spain,  her  colonies,  583  ;  failure  to  fuse 
Italian  immigrants,  ib.  ;  referred  to. 
161,  354,  517,  518 
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S)iaiiiiirils,  till',  n;i,  1(38,  3Sti 

Hpaiiisli  Aiiii'iicii,  TlS;) 

nrtillory  otliiiT  and  tlii'  t'losinj;  of 

tlir  Hay  olliibniltar,  .117 

Spezia  and  the  Frencli,  SIS  ;  fiS-J,  f)l3 

"Splu'rcs  ol'  inllni'ncL'."  iCi.'S,  18'2  ;  and 
sale  of  lii|ii(>r,  -I.")!! 

Spitliead.  tlie,  of  the  Kast,  r>'J7 

Siiri^t,',  Sir  (ior<loii,  llO,  4.").'!,   tri'i 

Stair,  a  'ieneial,  .ItlO 

Stanlioiie,  Mr.,  and  tlie  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League,  467,  408  ;  Imperial 
Federation,  477 

Stansfehl,  Mr.,  ;!18 

t^lHk:  Aid  ail,/  S/,i/,'  Iiihrfn-nice,  S.'iS 

State  aid  to  ('hunlies,  ;!9'n-;!!)S.  42:5 

.seliools  in  the  colonies,  and  immi- 

tirants,  '2;!S 

State-soeialisTn,  227,  2fM,  2f)7.  280.  ;!.'i7 

State.s,  native  Indian,  IIH,  117,  11!* 

Statesmen,  colonial,  24.'!,  244,  2i'jr(  ;  and 
jiarties,  and  the  ri.trhts  of  I'lijier 
Houses,  2tJ2  ;  Australian,  their  know- 
ledge ahout  (Jan.aila  or  South  .M'riia, 
280  ;  Canadian,  and  Australia,  ih.  : 
independent  Australian,  281! 

Statistics,  and  rural  districts  and  towns, 
247 

educatioiiid,  .'587 

Stations,  coaling,  .IKl  ;  their  garrison, 
ih.,  514  ;  coaling  stations  and  a  General 
Stall',  r)()4 

foreign,  defence  of,   liv   the 

r)07,  .108 

Indian  nav.al,  528 


navy. 


Steam-launches,  .IS? 

Steamship  lines,  subsidies  of.  460 

Steginann,  Mr.,  418 

Stellenbosch,  384,  418 

Stephens,  Mr.  Urunton,  2iV! 

Stephen,  Sir  A.,  229,  282;  his  legisla- 
tive services.  283 

Sir  J.,  283 

Stevenson  Uoiul,  178 

Stewart,  Sir  I).,  66 

Stokers,  skilled,  lack  of,  543 

Stonyhurst,  422 

Story  of  an  African  farm.  The,  2."i3 

Stoiit,  Sir  H.,'256,  267,  269.  270,281, 
371  ;  and  IniiierialjFederation.  488 

Strachcy,  Sir  J.,  hi.s  estimate  of  a 
nionojioly  of  tobacco   sale   in    India. 

90  ;  and  taxation  of  land  in   Bengal, 

91  ;  his  India,  93  ;  and  educated 
natives  in  India,  133  ;  judicial  ap- 
pointments, 134  ;  146 

Straits  Settlements,  authority  of  the 
Council  in  the.  155,  157  ;  native  edu- 
cation in  the,  free  to  natives,  but  not 
English,  221  ;  school  system,  386  ; 
inhabitants   of  the,    and    defence   of 


Singaiiore,  626  ;  referred  to.  15S. 
162,  217.  .'!04,  309,  386,  515,  559  ;  and 
Re(!  Singapore 

Strasburg,  5(15 

Siiakim,  173 

S\iccessiou-duty.  275  :  graduated."" ^iu 
Victoria,  277 

Suez  Canal,  delicai'y  of  the.  as  a  means 
(if  coiuuiUTdcation  during  war,  515  : 
dillicully  of  keeping  open  and  of 
watching,  516  ;  an  alternative  route, 
517  ;  referred  to.  9,  13'_'.  168,  251 

coaling  station,  529 

(iulf  of.  .'.16 

or  Cajie  route,  which  f  514,  .115 


SulVrage  in  the  Colonies,  : 
Sugar,  162,   173,  479 
Convention,    1888 
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.^81 


probabl 

ellcct  of  a   Bill   founde<l  on  the.  197 
and   owners   of   sugar   estates   in    th 


owners   01    sug:i 
West  Indies,  ih. 

trade.  West   Indian,  depression  in. 

how  accounted  for,  197  ;  ]>rosperity  i4' 
sugar  ]ilanters  of  Hiitish  (iuiana,  197  ; 
experiment  of  (lovernnient  interest  in 
a  sugar  factory  in  St.  Lui'ia.  Hi.  ; 
Mauritius,  a  sugar  -  growing  colony, 
198  ;  demand  fur  imjicrial  aid  regard- 
ing sugar  manufacture,  //;. 
on  fruit  i>roduction,  199 

Sukkur,  23 

■  Bukknr,  27 


;  its  ell'ect 

142,    44  1, 

in  South 

Snliemau  range,  37 

Sunday    closing,    434.    435, 
449.  45'2,  453,  455 

observance,    412.     129 

Africa,  422 

railway  trallic,  414 

School  system,  colonial,  373,  398, 

429 

"Sunday-Times,"  413 

Sutherland,  Mr.  Alexander,  and  land 
nationalisation  in  Victoria,  274 

Swat,  33 

Swaziland,  171 

Sweating,  297  ;  Victorian  sweating 
clause,  298  ;  report  by  Victorian 
chief-inspector,  //). 

-SV'/.v.s'  I'liiijh/rratioii,  The,  263 

Switzerland,  279,  477;  The  Rffirendum 
and  the  future  of  democracy,  262, 
263 

Sydney  ;  merchants  and  free  tr.ide,  347; 
University,  375  ;  Presbyterian  minister 
in  Lower  House,  399  ;  the  liishojis, 
401 ;  Centennial  Banquet,  Church  ju-e- 
cedence  at,  403  ;  Salv.ation  Army. 
410;  Sabbath  observance,  413;  Good 
Tem)ilars,  and  compensation,  449  ; 
Imperial  Federation,  488,  490  ;  re- 
ferred to,   157,  211,  246,  272,  308, 
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345,  316,  348,  404,  422,  482,  484, 
520 

>'//'/«<•.'/  IliilMiii,  34!t 

fill  If  It  II  iiU     Miiijir.iiie     ami    the 

futiiru  of  tliu  Australasian  colonics, 
483,  484 

Ititilii  Tiiif/riip/i,  319 

Mtiniinij  III  iiilil,\\''\;  amlroliKions 

matters,  41.');  iiii|iiiial  federation, 
48!t  ;  leferreil  ti>,  ;il'.» 

Syme,  Mr.,  ami  Australian  imiteetion, 
272.  273  ;  274.  -IIU 

Tablk  Bay,  .121 -.".23 

Tahiti,  .''.3t> 

Taj,  the,  l.".0 

'rani,'anyil<a,  Lake,  1".''.  177.  178 

TaritV,  coiiiiiKiii,  ilillieulties  of  a.  47.'i 

Ta.shkencl,  71,  119 

Tasmania,  free  schools,  368  ;  relif,'ion.s 
te.iehiiif,',  ;!71  ;  universities,  37."> ;  Ifx'ftl 
option,  4  til,  147;  tlriinkanls,  1 48  ;  de- 
fenee.  502,  .503  ;  referred  to,  230, 
259,  314,  350.  384,  401,  407,  452 

Taxation,  colonial,  275,  278,  474  ;  j.ro- 
gressive,  276  ;  i)rovinoial,  277  ;  [iro- 
gressive,  in  France,  278  ;  gr.iduated, 
278,  279 

Tea-drinking,  and  the  Can.idians,  Aus- 
tralians, American.s,  and  liritisli,  219 

Technieal  e<Iucation,  375 

Teheran,  74 

Tel-el-Kel.ir,  530 

Temiierance,  323,  451 

Temple,  Sir  K.,  and  Kabul,  20  :  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Madras,  Uoni- 
hay,  and  Bengal  armi(!s,  44  ;  cultivable 
waste  in  India,  86  ;  the  local  elective 
system  in  India,  106  ;  Indian  inqidrv, 
128  ;  134 

Tennyson,  380 

Thames,  the,  557  ;  defences,  558 

Theatres,  proprietors  of,  and  Sunday  en- 
tertainments, in  Australia,  413 

Theosophist,  409 

Thomas,  Mr.  Julian,  and  the  French  in 
New  Caledonia,  187 

the  late  Mr.,  on  the  West  Indies, 

195 

Thorn,  10 

Thursday  Island,  502  ;  fortification,  626  ; 
535 

Tijppoo  Tib,  172 

Tobacco-tax,  Indian,  S9 

Tobago  and  local  confederation,  213 

Tocqueville,  accuracy  of  his  observations 
and  views  on  democracy,  239;  and 
the  Second  Empire  in  France,  ib.  ; 
and  the  effect  of  democracy  on  art, 
literature,  and  science  in  the  United 
States,  231,  250,  251  ;  399 
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Tochi,  19,  25,  27,  30 

Ton(pnn,  natives  of,  and  the  suffrage, 
20S  ;  referred  to,  4,  103,  114,  Ui5, 
191,  567 

Toronto,  294,  296.  390;  graids  to  charit- 
able organisations,  liliO  ;  University  of, 
liow  maintained,  361,  365  ;  liipKjr 
matters,   133,   131 

Torpedo-boats,  557 

"  Torrens  Act,  '  275 

Torres  Straits,  1>9,  526 

Tourists,  Knglisli.  and  Indiiin  lite.  151 

Townsend.  Mr.  Meredith,  ami  tln'  loss  of 
India.  129-1:!1  ;  his  article  on  the  re- 
tention of  India,  comnients  on. 
Indian   Hritish  jiress,  113,  114 

Toynlice  Hall,  speech  at,  its  ellcci  in 
Australia,  215 

Trade  and  revenue  in  the  Crown  colonies. 
222 

Indi.in,  t>3,  8ti 

in  time  of  war,  540 

unions,  284  ;  and  see  Labour 

Trailes  Arbitration  Act  of  Ontario,  288 

289 
Trafalg.ar,  511.  516 
Traill,     Air.,    and     imperial     federation. 

490 
Truili    lie    Leginlalimi     luhiniiih.    257. 

535 
Transfer  of  laud.  275 
Traiiskei,     memorials   regarding   sale    of 

liquor    by  Cape    (ioverinnent    in  the. 

455  ;  intluence  of  the  Churches,  455 
Transport.  Indian.  25.  37 
Transvaal — South  African  Itepublic,  178 

cost   of  living  in  the,  17S,  290,  291i: 

annexation,  576  ;  referred  to,  71,  250, 

257,  290,  318 
Volksraad,  and  Sunday  observance, 

422 
Travellers,     Britisli,     and      ollicers     of 

fortresses,  507 
Treaties,  Chinese,  301 
Trincomalee,  defence,  525 
Trinidad,  white  foreign  element  in,  209 ; 

and  local  confederation,  213  ;  its  edu- 
cational   history,   school    system    and 

population,  386  ;    State    college,    ib.  ; 

Konian  Catholics  and  Protcstauts,  425; 

384,  426 
Trii)oli,  173 
Tristan  d'Acunha.  195 
Trooi)s,  Indian,  13,  40  ;  southern,  43,  44 
Truck,  298 

Tsar,  the,  36  ;  and  Indian  defence,  8 
Tuni.s,  165,  191  ;  French  inhabitants  of. 

and  votes,  208 

protectorate,  193 

Tupper,  Sir  C,  and  Imperial  Federation, 

484,  487 
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Tuiroiiiiiii  tiiliis,  21,  43,  17 

TiiiiiiH,  West  liiiliiin.  215 

Turkt'stiiii,  12,  :iO,  r.7,  75,  70 

'riiikt'y,  7.  til.  t)2,  90,  ;{;i4 

'I'lirkisli   iiiitliniitii's,  tlieir   ()|iiiii(iii    nf  :i 

to))iicci)  tax,  !)l) 

AUiancf,  (il,  (J2 

Turks    Isliiiuls   aiiil    lotiil  I'oiili'ilciiilioii, 

21  ;t 
til.',  (12,  173 

L'm:mi'i.(iyi;i),  tin',  ;5ir)  ;  in  Sydney  und 
iMi'lliiiiiinu,  :il<> 

Union,  coiiiniiTciiil,  WWi,  3."i.'!  ;  Ciumdiaii 
(Tovoniiut'iit  ngiiinNt,  ih.  ;  colonial, 
■185 

Uiiitiiiiiinisni,  1 1 1 

UuitiMl  Kingdom,  180,  .''lOS ;  (ioviTii- 
inent  ol'  tlic,  and  Krencli  donilnatinn 
in  Madagascar,  212  ;  dilliculty  of  main- 
taining a  coninid'cial  blockade  of  tlic, 
f)  18,  ,'■))!) ;  invasion,  5  !!• ;  wlicro  a  naval 
jiowt'i'  woidd  concentrate  to  attack  us, 
550  ;  resistance  to  invasion,  ih,  ;  dilli- 
culty of,  551  ;  laniling,  //;. ;  what  \vu 
need,  ih. :  del'ence  of  tlie  coasts,  //'. 

Alliance,   1  15 

Mcllioilist  Clinrcli  of  llriti.sli  Nortli 

Aineiica,  .'i!>l 

Free  t'lnirchcs,   107,   108 


I'resliytcrian    Cliurcli    of    liritish 

North  America,  ;t!>2 

States    and   [lolitical   ])rivileKOs    to 

the  blacks  of  the  Southern  States, 
115  ;  and  Samoa,  187  ;  chief  market 
for  West  Indian  su};ar,  107;  Senate 
of,  its  conduct  of  forei^'U  allairs,  212  ; 
progressive  income-tax  in,  277  ;  cost 
of  living  200;  "  niixeil  schools,"  377  ; 
negro  education,  Ii87  ;  Baiitists,  305, 
424  ;  Konian  (,'atliolics,  ili.  ;  absence 
of  State  organisation  of  religion,  308  ; 
the  clergy  and  party  strife,  300  ; 
lloniau  Catholic  pojiu  'mi,  404; 
money  spent  on  cht..  iies,  405  ; 
Southern  States  of  the,  426  ;  negroes, 
the,  and  church  giving,  ih.  ;  local 
option,  458  ;  reciprocity  treaty,  474  ; 
naval  i>o\ver,  532  ;  food  trallic  in  time 
of  war  by  Hritain,  547  ;  neutrality, 
548  ;  blockade  of  Confeder.ato  har- 
bours, ih. ;  referred  to,  5,  71,  82,  83, 8t), 
87,  02,  113,  1.58,  18.3,  185,  100,  201, 
202,  210,  227,  228,  231,  232,  235-2.38, 
240,  241,  243,  244,  24G,  247,  240, 
251,  2.'.2,  25.5,  2()3,  260,  277,  278,  281, 
282,  285.  206,  207,  310,  317,  318,  322, 
328,  348,  352,  354-356,  370,  373,  377, 
388,  406,  41.5,  417,  4.30,  435,  457,  473, 
479,  403,  49.5,  503,  534,  .546,  580,  582, 
583 


Universities,  375,  483  ;  colonial,  253, 
403,  408  ;  C^anadian,  361,  365 

Mission  ol  till!  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Afrii'an  Lakes  Company, 
176 

I'pington,  Sir  '1'.,  410,  455 

Upper  and  Lower  Houses,  colonial, 
dis])utes  lu'tween,  how  tiiey  end,  202  ; 
rofurrt'd  to,  255,  250-263,  300 

Vani'OI'vkh  City,  534  ;  lieuiises,  435 

Island,  503,  534 

\'an  llnrne,  see  Home,  Van,  238 

Vanlian  and  fortresses,  505 

Vaud  (Switzerland),  progressive  income- 
tax  in,  276 

Veto,  the  Colonial  Ollice,  282,  578 

Victoria,  enforcement  of  laws,  229  ; 
factories  of,  bunds  and  debating 
societies  in  the,  233  ;  trades  unions  of, 
and  l.oiiihin  dock  labourers'  strike, 
236  ;  Upjier  House,  261  ;  Chinese, 
301  ;  savings  bank  depositors,  321  ; 
the  ]ioor,  320  ;  State  support,  //(.  ; 
neglected  children,  generous  treatment 
of,  ih.  ;  boarding-out,  330  ;  under 
protection,  331  ;  local  manufactuies, 
growth  of,  335  ;  goods  manufactmcd, 
kinds  of,  336  ;  comjiarison  between, 
and  New  South  Wales,  fallacies  of, 
330  ;  population  ligures,  340  ;  revemie, 
341  ;  general  view  of  the  comparison 
by  free  trailers  and  protectionists, 
312  ;  value  of  export  ami  import  for 
live  years,  343  ;  small  value  of  the 
figures,  344  ;  education,  366,  368  ; 
system  of  elementary  schools,  360  ; 
endowment  of  school  system,  370  ; 
absence  of  religious  teaching,  371  ; 
iioman  Catholics  and  school  system, 
373  ;  higher  instruction,  //).  ;  Univer- 
sities, 375  ;  technical  education,  376  ; 
cadet  system,  ih.  ;  educational  iieculiur- 
ity,  377  ;  schoolbooks,  370 ;  Presby- 
terians of,  and  Homan  Catholic  schools, 
380,  381  ;  iioliticians  and  the  secular 
school  system,  381  ;  Ifomau  Catholic 
teachers,  382  ;  public  school  system, 
//'.  ;  disendowment,  .307  ;  I  cesby- 
terians  and  Wesleyans,  400  ;  Low 
Church,  401  ;  High  C'liurch  movement, 
402;  I'resbyterianism,  406;  heresy, 
ih.  ;  Bible  Christians,  United  Method- 
ist Free  Churdi,  408  ;  Indeiiendents, 
(7;.;  curious  feature  of  the  religio\is 
census,  409  ;  Konian  Catliolic  Church, 

410  ;    Anglicans    and     Presbyterians, 

411  ;  absence  of  Sund.ay  news- 
papers, 413  ;  local  option,  444,  445  ; 
compensation,  445  ;  Sunday  closing, 
452;    wine  -  growing,  457;    Imjieiial 
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I Kah'udar.  407 
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Africa,  and  Hocrs  and  Dut'li,  421. 
4  22 

Methodist    Missionary   Soeictv    in 

India,  42:!.  421 

Wesleyan.s  in  Australasia  and  South 
Africa,  ;i92.  :;96.  40(i,  4(i2.  421  ;  Caj.e 
Colony.  416;  Crown  Coloniivs  and 
Australasia.  424  ;  West  Indies,  126  ; 
referred  to.  428.  455 

West  Co.ist  settlements,  16:! 

Western  .Australia,  le^rislature  of.  15ti  ; 
and  its  rii|icr  Mouse,  260  ;  reli>.'iou,s 
teaching,  ^70  ;  .Methodism.  408  ; 
li(luor  law,  450  ;  drunkards,  i/i,  ;  de- 
bate on  Imperial  Fedcr.alion.  4S9  ;  re- 
lerrcd  to.  162,  16:i.  20:i.  206.  :)ls,  :i28, 
I        :!50.  ;i68.  :!S5.  452.  502.  52i; 

Westgarth,  Mr,,  and  growth  of  iiroperty 
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to.  ."(lit.  :!10.  :i50 

West-India  Islands.  Church  of  Kn^lancl 
and  other  Protest.mt  bodies  in.  426  ; 
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hnlian   Islands,  and  the  frrowth  of 

tobacco  and  tea.  I!t9  ;  iirobleni.  clomi- 
nant  factor  of  the,  200  ;  colmdcs,  lcj,'is- 
latnres  in  ujajority  ot,  how  nominated, 
2(»5 

■ sugar     trade,     its     chief 

market,  197;  dei.ressjon  in.  how  ae- 
counted  foi',  ///. 

West  Indies,  the,  and  self-goveninient, 
157  ;  revival  of  interest  in,  195  ;  ell'ect 
on  owners  of  sugar  estates  in  tlie.  of 
legislation  based  on  Sugar  Convention, 
197  ;  Messrs.  Fronde,  Salmon,  ami 
Kvesoii.  195  ;  results  of  emancii'ation, 
196  ;  Kncumbered  Estates  Court  ami 
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ill.;  transformation  as  rei;ards  produce 
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